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PREFACE 


This  book  had  its  origin  in  the  attempt  to  write  an  introductory 
work,  dealing  principally  with  American  Geology,  upon  the  lines 
of  Sir  Archibald  Geikie*s  excellent  little  "  Class- Book."  In  spite 
of  vigorous  efforts  at  compression,  it  has  expanded  to  its  present 
size,  though  the  difference  from  the  "  Class-Book,"  in  this  respect, 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  matter  as  in  the  larger  size  of 
the  type  and  illustrations. 

The  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  science 
of  Geology,  both  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject 
exhaustively,  and  also  for  the  much  larger  class  of  those  who  wish 
merely  to  obtain  an  outline  of  the  methods  and  principal  results 
of  the  science.  To  the  future  specialist  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
go  over  the  whole  ground  in  an  elementary  course,  so  that  he 
may  appreciate  the  relative  significance  of  the  various  parts,  and 
their  bearing  upon  one  another.  This  accomplished,  he  may 
pursue  his  chosen  branch  much  more  intelligently  than  if  he  were 
to  confine  his  attention  exclusively  to  that  branch  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  studies. 

Students,  and  only  too  often  their  instructors,  are  apt  to  prefer 
a  text-book  upon  which  they  can  lean  with  implicit  confidence, 
and  which  never  leaves  them  in  doubt  upon  any  subject,  but  is 
always  ready  to  pronounce  a  definite  and  final  opinion.  They 
dislike  being  called  upon  to  weigh  evidence  and  balance  proba- 
bilities, and  to  suspend  judgment  when  the  testimony  is  insufficient 
to  justify  a  decision.  This  is  a  habit  of  mind  which  should  be 
discouraged ;  for  it  deludes  the  learner  into  the  belief  that  he 
knows  the  subject  when  he  has  only  acquired  some  one's  opinions 
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and  dogmas,  and  renders  further  progress  exceedingly  difficult  to 
him.  In  no  science  are  ihere  more  open  questions  than  in  Geol- 
ogy, in  none  are  changes  of  view  more  frequent,  and  in  none, 
consequently,  is  it  more  important  to  emphasize  the  distinction 
between  fact  and  inference,  between  observation  and  hypothesis. 
An  open-minded  hospitality  for  new  facts  is  essential  to  intel- 
lectual advance. 

The  order  in  which  the  different  sections  of  the  book  are  taken 
up  should  depend  somewhat  upon  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
the  study  is  begun.  The  chapter  on  the  Rock-forming  Minerals  is 
intended  rather  for  reference  than  for  actual  learning,  and  should 
at  first  be  employed  only  to  give  the  beginner  a  notion  of  what 
minerals  are  like  and  to  familiarize  him  with  a  few  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  important  kinds.  Tlie  unfortunate  likeness  in 
the  terminations  of  the  names  of  so  many  minerals  and  rocks  is  a 
source  of  great  confusion  lo  the  beginner.  It  is,  therefore,  impor- 
tant that  he  should  have  grasped  the  conception  of  what  a  mineral 
is,  before  commencing  to  deal  with  rocks,  A  repeated  experience 
of  this  confusion  has  led  to  the  wide  separation  of  the  chapter 
upon  minerals  from  those  treating  of  the  rocks.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  elementary  inorganic 
Chemistry  is  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  almost  any  part 
of  Geology,  and  especially  of  those  parts  which  are  concerned  with 
the  minerals  and  rocks. 

If  the  course  of  study  be  commenced  in  the  autumn,  it  will  be 
well  to  take  up  first  the  chapters  upon  the  Surface  Agencies,  or 
even  the  Structural  Part,  according  to  the  opportunity  for  out- 
door work  and  occasional  excursions.  When  it  is  possible  to 
undertake  it,  this  work  in  the  field  should  by  no  means  be 
omitted.  Even  for  those  who  have  no  intention  of  becoming 
geologists,  observation  at  first  hand  possesses  a  far  higher  interest 
and  charm  and  a  much  greater  educational  value  than  merely 
reading  books  or  hearing  lectures.  Such  observation  is  also  a 
corrective  of  the  false  impressions  which  are  necessarily  given  by 
the  somewhat  artificial  and  system.itic  treatment  of  a  vast  subject 
in  a  texl-book.     In  many  cases,  it  is  impracticable  for  the  teacher 
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take  his  class  into  the  field.     Under  these  circumstances  hel 

should  constantly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  Jnade-  I 

quacy  of  all  schemes  and  systems  to  embrace  the  great  facts  of  I 

nature,  and  should  encourage  them  to  observe  for  themselves,  I 

testing  what  they  read  by  what  they  see.  I 

lo  preparing  this  book,  [   have  of  course  availed  myself  of 'I 

material  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  but  I  wish  to  acknowledge  1 

my  special   obligations   to    the    text-books   of  Dana,  I-e   Conte, 

IJeikie.  Green,  Prestwicli,  Credner,  Kayser,  Neuinayr,  Koken,  de 

Lappareni,  and   Jukes-Brown.     From   the    last-named   writer   is  J 

taken  the  arrangement  of  the  Dynamical  Agencies,  which  expe-  | 

rience   in  the  class-room  has  led   me  lo  consider  as  the    best.  I 

Besides  these  general  works,   I   have  received  great  help  from  I 

monographs  and   special   articles    by  many  writers,   particularly  * 

from  those  by  Clark,  Cross,  Dale,  Dean,  W,  M.  Davis,  Gilbert, 

Harris,  Kemp,   Russell,  Van   Hise,   Walcott.  Willis,  Weed,  and 

ihers.  J 

I  take  sincere  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  extremely  kindll 

ready  assistance  which  many  fellow- workers  in  all  parts  of  the  ] 

itry  have  granted  me  with  unsparing  liberality.     Mr.  Walcott,  ,1 

;clor  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  been  espe-  I 

lly  kind  in  this  respect,  and  has  alloweii  the  fullest  use  of  ihe  I 

iney's  fine  collection  of  photographs.    The  liberal  way  in  which  I 

aniagc  has  been  taken  of  this  permission  is  to  be  seen  in  the  I 

ly  tllusCralions  in  the  following  pages  marked  (U.  S.  G.  S.).  all  I 

of  which  were  made  from  the  Survey  pliologriphs.     Many  other  J 

members  of  the  United  Slates  Geological  Survey  have  spared  no  J 

pains  lo  help  me  in  the  work  of  compilation,  with  advice,  infor-  I 

ition,  papers,  drawings,  photographs,  and  every  other  means  in  I 

r  power,     To  these  gentlemen  my  obligations  are  very  great,   I 

to  Messrs.  Walcott,  Cross,  Emmons.  Gilbert,  Hill,  Weed,  and  I 

Willis  1  wish  to  express  my  cordial  thanks  for  many  acts  of  kindly  I 

and  most  valuable  assistance.  I 

Professor  J.  F.  Kemp  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  the  advance  1 

sheets  of  his  "  Lecture  Notes  on  Rocks,"  of  which  extensive  use  1 

baa  been  made.    Mr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  Mr,  Apssiz,  Dr.  Bash-  j 
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ford  Dean,  and  Professor  I.  C.  Russell  have  kindly  supplied  me 
with  illuslralioQs  fmm  their  books.  Mr.  Lucas  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  Dr.  C,  Hart  Merriani  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Department,  Professor  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Professor  Calvin  of  the 
Iowa  Geological  Survey,  Mr,  Pynchon  of  Hartford,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  have  furnished  many 
valuable  photographs.  My  colleagues,  Professors  Magie  and  Lib- 
bey,  have  assisted  me  with  the  proofs,  and  the  latter  has  allowed 
the  free  use  of  his  collection  of  unpublished  photographs  taken  in 
Greenland,  Alaska,  and  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Another  colleague. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Ortmann,  has  taken  great  pains  in  the  selection  of 
figures  of  the  American  fossil  invertebrates,  which  have  been  re- 
drawn by  Mr.  R.  Weber,  University  Draughtsman.  My  friend. 
Dr.  fiaur,  has  been  my  guide  through  the  tangled  mazes  of  the 
synonymy  of  the  American  fossil  reptiles.  To  these  gentlemen, 
one  and  all,  hearty  gratitude  is  due  for  oft-repeated  and  unstinted 
kindness. 

No  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  the  author  of  the  very 
imperfect  character  of  his  performance,  but  he  ventures  to  hope, 
nevertheless,  that  the  book  may  find  a  pbce  of  usefulness,  supple- 
mentary to  the  host  of  excellent  works  on  Geology  already  in 
existence. 
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INTRODUCTION 


■•o^ 


Geolof^y  is  the  study  of  the  earth* s  history  ami  development^  as  re- 
corded in  the  roehs,  and  of  the  agencies  which  have  produced  that 
development. 

From  this  definition  it  appears  that  the  central  problem  in  geol- 
og>'  is  the  deciphering  of  the  earth's  history,  and  that  the  historical 
standpoint  is  the  dominant  one.  Geology  deals  with  the  earth  as 
a  cosmical  unit,  and  is  a  great  synthesis  of  all  those  sciences  which 
throw  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  globe  and  which  may  be  used 
m  interpreting  its  records.  .Astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  miner- 
alogy, physical  geography,  zoolog)*,  and  botany  are  all  drawn  upon 
for  this  purpose.  The  goal  of  our  inquiries  is  the  history  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole,  and  not  of  a  single  continent  merely.  We  should 
endeavour  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  those  great  processes  of 
development  which  control  the  whole  visible  universe,  and  which 
exhibit  in  the  most  impressive  way  the  great  principles  of  order 
and  of  uniformly  acting  laws.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  make 
a  selection  from  the  immense  body  of  ascertained  (acts,  and  it  is 
clearly  advantageous  that,  so  far  as  possible,  we  should  make  use 
of  our  own  country  for  this  purpose.  It  must  alwa>'s  be  remembered 
that  the  instances  chosen  from  familiar  scenes  are  but  illustrations 
and  examples  of  world-wide  processes  and  structures.  To  find 
active  examples  of  some  important  phenomena,  we  must  travel  to 
far-distant  lands,  but  even  of  these  we  shall  find  the  unmistakable 
traces  in  our  own  continent,  as  having  been  at  work  here  at  one 
time  or  another  in  the  past. 

( leology  is  one  of  the  most  modem  of  the  sciences.  In  the 
works  of  certain  classical  and  mediaeval  writers  we  find,  it  is  true, 
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some  descriptions  of  geological  phenomena,  and  sound  inferences 
were  soraelimes  drawn  from  the  farts.  Bui  no  attempt  was  made 
to  gather  an  extensive  series  of  observations,  or  to  construct  a  har- 
monious system  of  facts  and  inferences,  and  no  one  imagined  that 
a  connected  history  of  the  earth  was  within  the  bounds  of  human 
attainment.  Before  such  a  history  could  be  written,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  other  pliysica!  and  natural  sciences  should  have 
reached  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection ;  for  geology,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  a  synthesis  of  these  sciences.  It  was  only  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  these  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge had  so  far  been  perfected  that  they  could  offer  to  the  geolo- 
gist a  firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  structure  of  his 
own  science.  The  early  workers  in  geology  hardly  attempted 
more  than  to  ascertain  the  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed and  the  way  in  which  those  materials  are  put  together.  In 
carrying  out  this  apparently  simple  task,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  earth  is  the  outcome  of  a  long 
series  of  past  changes,  which  must  be  understood  if  we  would 
comprehend  the  earth's  stnicture  as  it  is  now.  The  past  must  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  present,  and  the  present  in  the  light  of 
the  past,  for  each  supplements  and  helps  to  explain  the  other. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  repugnant  to  our  instinctive  feeling,  that  the 
earth  is  stable  and  well-nigh  unchangeable,  a  feeling  which  fiDds 
expression  in  Bryant's  familiar  line  :  "  The  hills  rock-ribbed  and 
ancient  as  the  sun."  This  very  natural  belief  is  due  to  the  exceeding 
slowness  with  which  the  surface  features  of  the  globe  are  modified, 
so  that  in  the  brief  span  of  human  life  the  modifications  are  almost 
imperceptible.  Generations  of  men  live  and  die  in  the  same  spot, 
while  the  natural  features  of  hill  and  rock,  valley  and  plain,  seem 
to  remain  exactly  as  they  were.  When,  however,  attention  was  at 
last  directed  to  these  changes,  it  was  found  that  they  were  unceas- 
ing, and  were  especially  noticeable  in  lands  which,  like  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Meiliterranean,  had  been  occupied  for  many 
centuries  by  civilized  men.  Occasionally,  too,  great  tempests  or 
earthquakes  or  volcanic  outbursts  produced  changes  which  cotild 
not  but  strike  the  most  careless  observer. 
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k''hen  once  the  tact  was  establinhcd  that  the  solii]  globe  was 
ect  to  change,  men  lookcil  firM  lu  the  more  obvious  and 
fnt  natural  forces  as  the  a{;et)ts  iif  this  change.  In  the  oria- 
_».^1  dntnictivc  fiiry  o(  the  hiirricanc,  the  ranh<iiiakt-,  and  the 
vnliano  was  attributed  far  greater  imporlance  than  lo  the  ceaseless 
but  inconspicuous  work  of  the  rain  and  the  river.  Another  reasoo 
why  sudden  and  violent  catastrophes  were  regarded  as  the  only 
important  factors  of  change,  was  the  very  general  belief  thai  the 
earth  was  only  a  few  thousand  years  old.  If  all  the  modifications 
which  the  earth's  surfoce  has  dcmoniiirably  undergone  were  efTecIrd 
within  such  a  comparatively  brief  period,  ihen  they  must  have 
been  accomplished  suddenly  and  violently  and,  in  great  part,  by 
agencies  of  which  we  have  had  no  experience.  Thus,  all  sorts  of 
Einiastic  causes,  such  as  collisions  with  cornels'  tails,  were  conjured 
np  to  account  for  the  facts,  and  speculation  ran  riot. 

Tht  purely  arbitrary  character  of  these  speculations  and  fancies 
rendered  them  uosaiisfactory  to  thinking  men.  The  progress  of 
asDtmomy  had  gradually  lamiliarized  their  minds  with  the  idea  of 
the  almost  infinite  di>taiM:es  which  separate  (he  heavenly  botlies, 
and  with  the  conceptions  of  onler  and  the  uniform  operation  of 
law.  These  conceptions  made  the  supimsed  caLiclysms  and  con- 
vulsions of  the  earth's  history  seem  uniuitiiral  and  improbable,  and 
led  geologists  to  inquire  whether  simpler  txpLmations  could  not 
lie  devised.  This,  in  turn,  led  to  the  careful  study  of  those  modi- 
firaliom  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  which  are  sbll  in  jtrogress.  Gradu- 
ally  the  conviction  grew,  thai  the  agencies  which  are  still  at  work 
apon  and  within  the  globe  are  the  same  as  those  which  brought 
about  the  manifold  changes  of  ibe  past,  and  that  (he  earth's  his- 
tory is  one  of  vast  and  unirnaginable  length.  Scholars  made  Utile 
[trogress  in  deciphering  the  Egyptian  hicrogly]>hics  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  RosetLa  Stone,  with  its  bilingual  inscriptions,  fiir- 
nishcd  the  key.  So  the  geologists  found  that  one  key  to  the  past 
w»  to  be  fiinnd  in  the  study  of  (he  forces  which  may  he  obeerved 
in  wttHi  operation  at  the  present  time- 

Another  advance  was  made  while  the  disputes  regardittg  the 
tkUore  of  geological  forces  and  the  length  of  geological  time  were 
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still  in  progress.  In  1799  VVilliani  Smith,  an  English  engineer, 
announced  the  discovery  that  the  order  of  succession  of  the  rocks 
might  be  determined  by  means  of  the  fossils,  or  remains  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  which  ihey  contain.  This  discovery  was  made 
possible  by  the  advances  in  zoology,  by  means  of  which  the  differ- 
ent species  could  be  accurately  discriminated,  Since  the  earliest 
recorded  times,  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  earth  have  been 
subject  to  continual  change,  and  the  degrees  of  change  give  us  a 
standard  of  chronology,  in  accordance  with  which  the  various 
groups  of  rocks  may  be  arranged  in  their  order  of  succession. 
The  arclweologist  makes  a  similar  use  of  the  coins,  inscriptions, 
and  objects  of  art,  which  he  finds  among  the  ruins  of  buried  cities. 
These  enable  him  to  determine  the  races  of  men  who  built  those 
cities  and  the  dates  at  which  they  flourished,  and  to  fix  their  place 
in  the  general  history  of  civilization. 

The  lines  along  which  geology  has  developed  were  nearly  all 
laid  down  late  in  the  last  century,  or  early  in  the  present  one,  but 
the  progress  of  the  science  has  led  to  many  changes  in  men's 
conceptions  of  the  subject,  some  of  which  changes  have  been 
revolutionary.  Geology  began  with  the  study  of  western  Europe, 
and  on  account  of  this  narrowly  restricted  range  of  view,  erroneous 
notions  naturally  crept  into  the  new  science.  As  the  study  has 
been  extended  to  other  continents,  new  and  larger  views  have 
been  gained,  and  doubtless,  when  the  whole  earth  has  been  accu- 
rately examined,  many  of  our  present  opinions  will  need  revision, 
though  we  cannot  hope  ever  to  reach  final  certainty  upon  all 
points. 

To  many  intelligent  people  this  continual  modification  of  scien- 
tific opinion,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  advancing  know- 
ledge, is  a  source  of  annoyance.  This  attitude  of  mind  comes  from 
a  failure  to  discriminate  between  fact,  and  inference  or  hypothesis. 
Accurately  observed  facts  may  be  added  to,  but  they  remain  trust- 
worthy :  the  changeable  element  is  the  inference  which  is  drawn 
from  the  facts.  These  inferences  are  of  very  difierent  degrees  of 
certainty.  Some  such  deductions  which  were  made  centuries  ago 
.  remain  unshaken  to-day,  while  others  of  far  more  recent  date  hai 
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proved  illusory.    Thus,  when  we  find  a  rock  composed  of  cemented    i 
saud-grains,  arranged  in  regular  beds  or  layers,  we  infer  that  it 
was  laid  down  under  water,  because  of  its  exact  resemblance  to    ] 
.accumulations  of  sand  wiiich  are  forming  under  water  to-day.     If  r 
s<[ndsloDe  be  full  of  marine  shells,  we  infer  that  it  was  formed   I 
inder  the  sea,  and  further  that  the  land  where  the  rock  is  now  ^ 
found  was  once  covered  by  the  sea.     Such  inferences  are  prac-    ' 
tically  certain,  because  they  explain  all  the  known  facts  and  are 
in  conflict  with  none.      On   the  other  hand,  the  hypotheses  of 
Cuvier  and  others  as  to  the  character  of  the  earth's  development, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  successive  assemblages  of  animals 
and  pbnis  were  called  into  being,  were  abandoned  long  ago. 

In  the  process  of  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
the  inferences  become  the  more  uncertain,  the  farther  we  recede    i 
from  demonstrable  facts.     Hypotheses  are  assumptions  which  we 
make  to  explain  and  coordinate  large  numbers  of  facts,  and  so 
as  their  tnie  nature  is  understood,  ihey  are  useful,  indeed 

Upensable,  means  of  reaching  the  truth.     The  objection  is  that 

ley  are  loo  often  taught  as  though  they  were  established  beyond    ' 

dispute.     A  true  hypothesis  will  prove  to  be  in  harmony  with 

newly  discovered  facls,  which  will  take  their  place  under  it  simply 

and  D^lurally.      A  false  hypothesis,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  in 

:ordance  with  all  the  facts  known  at  the  time  when  it  was  pro- 

;ed,  bul  the  progress  of  discovery  will  bring  to  light  facts  which    , 
inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis,  until  it  is  plainly  seen  to  be  j 
insdequale  and  misleading.    Yet  even  a  false  hypothesis  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  for  it  puts  before  us  a  deiinite  problem,  instead   I 
of  a  mere  catalogue  of  uncorrclated  facts.     The  pathway  of  every 
kncnce  is  strewn  with  wrecks  of  hypotheses  which  have  been  used, 
■OTD  out,  and  thrown  aside.     In  ail  our  thinking  and  reasoning 
■e  distinction  between  hypothesis  and  fact  must  be  steadily  held 

■  view.  I 

■  While,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  geology  consists  in  the 
nplication  of  nearly  all  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  to  the   ' 
Bncidation  of  the  earth's  history,  the  geologist  has  his  own  special 
■eld  of  investigation.    This  he  Rnds  in  the  rocks,  and  every  ex- 
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posure  of  rocks  yields  him  material.  It  might  seem  that,  at  best, 
his  studies  must  be  very  superficial,  and  that  he  must  soon  eke 
out  his  scanty  facts  with  daring  guess-work.  Such  is  happily  not 
the  case.  The  fact  that  rocks  of  different  ages  were  formed  in 
different  places,  and  that  great  disturbances  have  so  tilted  immense 
bodies  of  rocks  that  their  ei/ges  are  exposed  to  view,  enables  the 
observer  to  study  vast  thicknesses  of  them,  without  descending 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Seventy-five  years  ago  Playfair 
saw  and  expressed  this  tnith.  "  Men  can  see  much  further  into 
the  interior  of  (he  globe  than  they  are  aware  of,  and  geologists  are 
reproached  without  reason  for  forming  theories  of  the  earth,  when 
all  they  can  do  is  but  to  make  a  few  scratches  on  the  surface." 

The  history  of  the  earth  has  been  recorded,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  i/s  sufcestivr  surfaces,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  penetrate 
deep  into  the  interior  of  the  globe.  In  later  chapters  we  shall 
learn  how  these  surfaces  came  to  be  buried  to  great  depths  and 
yet  retained  the  characters  impressed  upon  them  when  ihey  were 
superficial  in  position,  as  written  pages  arc  buried  under  fresh 
accumulations  of  manuscript.  This  fact,  together  with  the  dis- 
turbances which  have  made  the  deep-seated  rocks  accessible  to 
study,  renders  the  task  of  deciphering  the  record  less  hopeless 
than  might  be  imagined. 

The  study  of  geology  must  be  carried  on  at  first  hand,  and 
cannot  be  adefiuately  learned  from  books  alone.  The  use  of 
books  is  to  serve  as  guides  in  directing  the  learner  in  what  to 
look  for  and  to  enable  him  to  compare  distant  lands  with  his 
own.  The  arrangement  and  treatment  of  such  a  complex  subject 
as  geology  cannot  avoid  a  certain  artificial  character,  which  will 
surely  mislead  the  student,  unless  he  learns  to  observe  and  reason 
for  himself.  Some  parts  of  oiir  country  are  more  favourable  to 
geological  study  than  others,  but  none  is  entirely  devoid  of  geo- 
logical interest,  and  the  operations  of  the  dynamical  agencies  may 
be  watched  everywhere.  To  one  who  thus  familiarizes  himself 
with  the  strucliire  and  history  of  the  country,  every  landscape 
will  offer  a  renewed  charm  and  interest.  The  study  of  the  rocks 
will  lead  him  step  by  step  to  the  widest  outlook  over  the  history 
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of  the  earth,  to  the  contemplation  of  infinities  of  energy,  space, 
and  time,  bringing  him  at  last  face  to  face  with  the  mystery 
of  the  Universe.  To  this  inscrutable  mystery  every  line  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  must  ultimately  lead,  for  human  knowledge  is  like 
a  dim  taper  which  illumines  a  little  space,  but  is  surrounded  by 
immeasurable  darkness. 

The  very  diverse  lines  of  inquiry  which  together  make  up  the 
science  of  geology,  must  be  classified  and  divided  for  the  purposes 
of  orderly  treatment.  The  following  are  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  science. 

1.  Dynamical  Geology,  or  the  study  of  the  forces  which  are 
now  at  work  in  modifying  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  changes  which  they  effect.  This  is  the 
key  by  which  we  may  interpret  past  changes. 

2.  Structural  Geology,  or  the  study  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  earth  is  composed  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
arranged  ;  together  with  such  explanations  of  the  modes  in  which 
the  arrangement  was  produced,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
structure. 

3.  Physiographical  Geology  is  an  examination  of  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  earth  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  produced.  Primarily,  this  subject  is  a  province  of  physical 
geography,  but  it  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  geology. 

The  three  foregoing  divisions  together  constitute  a  larger  division, 
which  is  called  Physical  Geology^  and  which  is  contrasted  with  — 

4.  Historical  Geology.  —  This  is  the  study  of  the  earth's  history 
and  development,  the  changes  of  level  between  land  and  sea,  of 
topography,  of  climate,  and  of  the  successive  groups  of  animals 
and  plants  which  have  lived  upon  the  globe.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  historical  is  the  dominant  standpoint  in  geology,  the  main 
problem  of  which  is  to  interpret  the  records  of  the  earth's  history. 
The  other  departments  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  means  to  this 
great  end. 
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THE  ROCK-FORMING  MINERALS 


Of  the  simple,  undecomposable  substances,  which  chemists  call 
elements,  and  of  which  somewhat  more  than  seventy  have  been 
identified  on  the  earth,  only  about  twenty  enter  at  all  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  earth's  crust,^  so  far  as  this  is  accessible  to 
examination.  It  is  estimated  that  97  per  cent  of  the  crust  is  made 
up  of  ten  elements. 


NONMBTALUC. 

Oxygen O. 

Hydrogen H. 

Silicon Si. 

Carbon C. 


Metallic. 

Aluminium     ....  Al. 

Potassium K. 

Sodium Na. 

Calcium Ca. 

Magnesium     ....  Mg. 

Iron Fe. 


The  remaining  ten  are  far  less  abundant,  but  yet  of  considerable 
importance. 


Lithium      .     .     . 

.    .    Li. 

Barium       .     .     . 

.    .    Ba. 

Manganese     .     . 

.    .    Mn. 

Titanium    .     .     . 

.    .    Ti. 

Zirconium  .     .     . 

.     .    Zr. 

Chlorine G. 

fluorine F. 

Sulphur S. 

Phosphorus      ....  P. 

Boron B. 


Only  two  of  these  elements,  carbon  and  sulphur,  are  found  in  a 
more  or  less  impure  state  as  minerals  or  rock  masses ;  the  others 

I  By  crust  of  the  earth  is  meant  its  exterior  portion  or  shell  of  indefinite  thick- 
ness. It  (Iocs  not  necessarily  imply  any  very  radical  difference  from  the  interior, 
though  the  term  was  first  employed  to  denote  the  solid  external  layer  which  covered 
a  supposed  liquid  interior. 
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occur  as  compounds,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  of 
them. 

A  mineral  is  a  natural,  inorganic  substance,  which  has  a  homo- 
geneous structure,  definite  chemical  composition  and  physical 
properties,  and  usually  a  definite  crystalline  form. 

Crystals  are  solids  of  more  or  less  regular  and  symmetrical  shape, 
bounded,  usually,  by  plane  surfaces.  The  number  of  known  crys- 
talline forms  is  already  very  great,  and  yet  they  may  be  all  reduced 
to  thirteen  fundamental  shapes,  which  are  prisms,  octahedrons 
(eight-sided),  or  dodecahedrons  (twelve-sided). 

The  thirteen  fundamental  forms  and  their  innumerable  secondary 
derivatives  fall  into  six  systems,  which  are  characterized  by  the  re- 
lations of  their  axes.  The  axes  of  a  crystal  are  imaginary  lines, 
which  connect  the  centres  of  opposite  faces,  or  opposite  edges,  or 
opposite  solid  angles,  and  which  intersect  one  another  at  a  point  in 
the  interior  of  the  crystal. 

The  Systems  of  Crystalline  Forms  have  received  many  names, 
the  following  being  those  which  are  most  generally  used  in  this 
country :  — 

I.  Isometric  System  (monometric,  cubical,  regular).  —  In  this 
system  the  three  axes  are  of  equal 


Fig.  I.  —  Forms   of  the    Isometric 
^]J    System:   Cube;    Regular  Octahedron; 
Rhombic  Dodecahedron. 


length  and  intersect  one  another 

at  right  angles ;   it  includes  the 

cube,    regular   octahedron,   and 

rhombic    dodecahedron,    forms 

which    are   symmetrical    in 

positions. 

VL  Tetragonal  System  (dimetric,  pyramidal) .  —  The  axes  inter- 
sect at  right  angles,  but  are  not 
all  of  equal  length ;  the  two 
lateral  axes  are  of  equal  length, 
but  the  vertical  axis  is  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  laterals.  In- 
FiG.  a.  — Forms  of  the  Tetragonal  cludes  the  right  square  prism  and 

System :    Right  Square  Prism ;  Square    ^j^^  square  octahedron,   the  facCS 
Octahedron.  r      i  •  t  i       ^  •        i 

of  which  are  isosceles  triangles. 
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III.   Hexagonal  System.  —  Here  four  axes  are  employed,  three 

equal  lateral  axes  intersecting  at 
angles  of  60  degrees,  and  a  ver- 
tical axis,  which  is  perpendicular 
to  and  longer  or  shorter  than  the 
laterals.       Includes   the   rhom- 

FiG.  3.— Forms  of  the  Hexagonal    bohedron,  hexagonal  prism,  and 

System:  Hexagonal   Prism;   Rhombo-     scalenohedron. 

hedron;  Scalenohedron.  j^     OrthorhOmbiC    System 

(rhombic,  trimetric).  —  The  three  axes  intersect  at  right  angles 
and  are  all  of  different  lengths ; 
rectangular  and  rhombic  prisms, 
and  rhombic  octahedron. 

V.    MonOClinic  System  (mono-        F'^-  4-  — Forms  of  the  Orthorhom- 
...        V  All  .1  bic  System:  Rhombic  Octahedrons. 

symmetric,  obhque) .  —  All  three 

axes  are  of  different  lengths ;  two  of  the  axes,  usually  the  laterals, 

are  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
while  the  third  is  oblique  :  right 
rhomboidal  and  oblique  rhom- 
bic prisms. 

VI.  Triclinic  System  (anor- 
thic,  asymmetric).  —  Three 
axes  of  unequal  lengths  and 
oblique  to  one  another :  oblique  rhomboidal  prism,  doubly 
oblique  octahedron. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  relations  which  the  funda- 
mental forms  sustain  toward  one  another.  For  example,  a  regular 
octahedron  may  be  derived  from  a  cube  by  evenly  paring  off  the 
eight  solid  angles,  until  the  planes  thus  produced  intersect  one 
another,  the  centres  of  the  faces  of  the  cube  becoming  the  apices 
of  the  solid  angles  of  the  octahedron.  Conversely,  a  cube  may  be 
formed  from  an  octahedron  by  symmetrically  truncating  the  angles, 
until  the  planes  thus  formed  intersect.  By  slicing  away  the  twelve 
edges  of  a  cube  or  an  octahedron  a  dodecahedron  will  result. 
These  crystalline  forms  are,  therefore,  so  related  as  to  be  all  de- 
rivable one  from  another,  and  the  relations  of  their  axes  remain 


Fig.  5.  —  Forms   of  the    Monoclinic 
System  :  Monoclinic  Pyramid  and  Prism. 
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unchanged ;  all  three  forms  may  be  assumed  by  the  same  mineral, 
and  they  thus  properly  belong  in  the  same  system.  Similar  relations 
may  be  observed  between  the  crystalline  forms  of  the  other  systems. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  crystalline  systems  and  the  rela- 
tions of  their  imaginary  axes  were  merely  mathematical  devices  to 
reach  a  convenient  classification  of  forms.  Such  a  conclusion 
would,  however,  be  a  very  erroneous  one.  Crystalline  form  is  the 
expression  of  molecular  structure,  and  many  of  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  minerals  are  determined  by  their  mathematical  figure.  It 
is  clear  that  the  physical  properties  which  depend  upon  form  are 
not  inherent  in  the  molecules  of  the  mineral,  but  are  conditioned 
by  the  way  in  which  the  molecules  are  built  up  into  the  crystal. 
Amorphous  substances  refract  light  equally  in  all  directions,  and 
are  thus  called  isotropic  ;  but  when  an  amorphous  substance  crystal- 
lizes, it  assumes  the  qualities  proper  to  its  crystalline  form.  Thus 
water  is  isotropic,  while  the  hexagonal  crystals  of  ice  are  singly 
refractive  in  only  one  direction,  doubly  refractive  in  two.  The 
same  substance  may,  under  different  circumstances,  crystallize  in 
different  systems,  and  will  then  display  the  properties  appropriate^ 
to  each  system. 

Not  only  the  refractive  powers  of  a  crystal,  but  also  its  mode  of 
expansion  when  heated,  and  its  conductivity  of  electricity  and  heat 
depend  upon  its  form. 

The  crystals  of  the  isometric  system,  which  have  their  three  axes 
cf  equal  length,  are  singly  refractive  in  all  directions,  expand 
equally  when  heated,  and  conduct  heat  and  electricity  equally  in 
all  directions.  Those  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems, 
which  have  one  axis  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others,  are  doubly 
refractive  along  the  lateral  axes,  expand  equally  when  heated,  and 
show  equal  conductivity  along  these  axes.  Along  the  principal 
axis  they  are  singly  refractive,  expand  to  a  different  degree  when 
heated,  and  display  a  different  conductivity  along  this  axis  than 
along  the  others.  In  the  orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic 
systems,  which  have  all  the  axes  of  unequal  lengths,  the  crystals 
are  singly  refractive  in  two  directions  ;  they  expand  unequally  and 
conduct  differently  along  all  their  axes. 
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The  optical  properties  of  minerals  are  of  great  value  in  the 
study  of  rocks,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  polarizing  microscope  very 
minute  crystals  may  be  identified. 

Most  substances  which  are  solid  under  any  circumstances  are 
capable  of  assuming  a  crystalline  form,  so  that  sohdification  and 
crystallization  are  usually  identical.  For  the  formation  of  large 
and  regular  crystals,  it  is  necessary  that  the  process  be  gradual  and 
that  space  be  given  for  the  individual  crystals  to  grow.  Usually 
crystallization  begins  at  many  points  simultaneously,  and  the  crys- 
tals crowd  upon  one  another,  resulting  in  a  mass  of  more  or  less 
irregular  crystalline  grains.  The  same  substance  which,  when  very 
rapidly  solidified,  forms  an  amorphous  glass,  will  give  rise  to  dis- 
tinct crystals,  if  slowly  solidified. 

Crystallization  requires  that  the  molecules  be  free  to  move  upon 
each  other,  and  thus  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  definite  fashion. 
It  may  take  place  either  by  the  deposition  of  a  solid  from  solu- 
tion, by  cooling  from  a  state  of  fusion,  or  by  solidification  from 
the  condition  of  vapour.  In  all  cases  the  size  and  regularity 
of  the  crystals  depend  upon  the  time  and  space  allowed  for 
their  growth.  In  a  manner  not  yet  understood,  amorphous 
solids  may  be  converted  into  crystalline  aggregates.  This  has 
been  observed  in  the  case  of  certain  glassy  volcanic  rocks,  which, 
though  amorphous  when  first  solidified,  have  gradually  become 
crystalline,  without  losing  their  solidity.  This  process  is  called 
devitrification. 

The  actual  steps  of  crystallization  may  be  observed  by  slowly 
evaporating  a  solution  of  some  crystalline  salt  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  first  visible  step  in  the  process  is  the  appearance  of 
innumerable  dark  points  in  the  fluid,  which  rapidly  grow,  until 
their  spherical  shape  is  made  apparent.  The  globules  then  begin 
to  move  about  rapidly  and  arrange  themselves  in  straight  lines, 
like  strings  of  beads,  and  next  suddenly  coalesce  into  straight  rods. 
The  rods  arrange  themselves  into  layers,  and  thus  build  up  the 
crystals  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  follow  the  steps  of 
change.  In  certain  glassy  rocks,  which  solidified  too  quickly  to 
allow  crystallization  to  take  place,  the  incipient  stages  of  crystals, 
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in  the  fonn  of  globules  and  hair-like  rods,  may  be  detected  with 
the  microscope. 

Secondary  Fonns  of  Crystals.  —  A  great  variety  of  crystalline 
forms  is  produced  by  the  occurrence  of  secondary  planes  or  faces 
on  the  angles  or  edges  of  the  primary  forms.  All  the  similar  parts 
of  the  crystal  may  be  modified  in  the  same  way,  or  alternating 
similar  parts  may  be  so  modified. 

Certain  faces  may  be  obliterated  by  the  enlargement  of  others ; 
but  however  great  the  variation,  the  angle  at  which  corresponding 
faces  meet  almost  invariably  remains  constant  for  each  mineral. 

Massive  and  imperfectly  crystallized  minerals  may  consist  of 
grains,  fibres,  or  thin  layers  {lamina). 

Hardness. — The  hardness  of  minerals  is  a  useful  means  of  iden- 
tifying them.  For  this  purpose  they  are  referred  to  a  scale  of 
hardness,  ranging  from  such  soft  substances  as  may  be  readily 
scratched  with  the  finger-nail,  to  the  hardest  known  substance, 
diamond.  The  degree  of  hardness  is  expressed  by  the  numerical 
place  of  the  mineral  in  the  scale,  and  intermediate  grades  are 
indicated  by  fractions.  Thus  a  mineral  which  is  scratched  by 
quartz  and  scratches  orthoclase  with  equal  ease,  has  a  hardness  of 
6.5.    The  scale  is  as  follows  :  — 


I. 

Talc. 

6. 

Orthoclase. 

2. 

Selenite. 

7. 

Quartz. 

3- 

Calcite. 

8. 

Topaz. 

4. 

Fluor-spar. 

9- 

Sapphire. 

5- 

Apatite. 

10. 

Diamond. 

Qeayage.  —  Many  minerals  split  readily  along  certain  planes, 
still  retaining  a  crystalline  form,  while  in  other  directions  they 
break  irregularly.  This  property  is  called  cleavage.  Cleavage 
is  uniform  in  the  different  varieties  of  the  same  mineral,  and 
takes  place  either  in  planes  parallel  to  one  or  more  faces  of  the 
fundamental  form  of  the  crystal,  or  along  the  diagonals  of  that 
form. 

Pseudomorphs  occur  when  one  mineral  assumes  the  crystalline 
form  proper  to  another.    This  may  take  place  either  by  the  addi- 
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tion  or  the  removal  of  certain  constituents,  or  some  constituents 
may  be  removed  and  others  substituted  for  them.  The  entire 
substance  of  a  mineral  may  be  removed  and  its  place  taken, 
molecule  by  molecule,  by  another,  retaining  the  form,  sometimes 
even  the  cleavage,  of  the  first.  The  study  of  pseudomorphs  is 
often  of  the  greatest  service,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  rock  in  which  they  occur. 

Compound  crystals  are  formed  by  the  joining  of  simple  crystals. 
When  two  half- crystals  are  united  along  a  plane  in  such  a  way 
that  their  faces  and  axes  do  not  correspond,  they  are  said  to  be 
twinned.  When  the  twinning  is  repeated  along  numerous  parallel 
planes,  the  crystal  is  a  polysynthetic  tivin.  Two  crystals  united  at 
the  ends  to  form  a  right  angle,  are  called  geniculate^  while  two 
geniculate  crystals  may  be  so  combined  as  to  form  a  cross,  and 
then  are  said  to  be  cruciform. 

Crystals  of  the  same  form  may  vary  in  length  and  in  the  size  of 
their  corresponding  faces,  which  gives  rise  to  numerous  irregulari- 
ties of  shape. 

Rock-forming  Minerals.  —  The  number  of  known  minerals  is 
exceedingly  great,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  but  only  a  few 
enter  in  any  important  way  into  the  constitution  of  the  earth's 
crust.  We  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  these  constituent 
minerals,  which  are  called  rock-forming  minerals,  because  the 
rocks  are  aggregations  of  them.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
student  can  gain  no  real  knowledge  of  minerals  or  rocks  by  merely 
reading  about  them ;  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  familiarize 
himself  with  actual  specimens. 

A.    MINERALS  COMPOSED  OP  SILICA 

Next  to  oxygen,  silicon  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  constituent 
of  the  earth's  crust,  though  never  occurring  alone.  It  is  united 
with  oxygen  to  form  silica  (Si02)  or  enters  into  the  formation  of 
more  complex  compounds.  The  oxide,  silica,  is  the  commonest 
mode  of  occurrence  and  forms  the  most  abundant  of  all  the 
minerals. 


SILICA   MINERALS 


IS 


I.    Quarts  (SiO,)  is  anhydrous  silica  in  a  crj'stalline  stale;  it    I 

belongs  in  the  hexagonal  system,  and  crystallizes  in  hexagonal   I 

j)nsins  rapped  by  six  sided  pyramids,  or  in  double  six-sided   J 

K  jiyramids,  or  in  modifications  of  these  forms.     It  is  insoluble  in    1 

ioy  acid  except  hydrofluoric,  and  only  very  slowly  soluble  in  boil-    I 

g  caustic  alkalies.     When  dissolved,  as  may  be  done  by  some-    I 

that  complicated  processes,  silica  shows  a  distinct  acid  reaction.       I 

;  Quart*  has  no  cleavage  and  is  very  hard  (H=  7),  scratching  I 

s  readily,  while  it  cannot  be  scratched  with  a  knife ;  the  spe-    I 

fefic  gravity  (sp.  gr.)  is  2.6.  I 

\V'hen  pure  and  symmeirically  crjstallized,  quartz  is  transparent,    1 

colourless,  and  lustrous  (rock  crystal),  but  it  more  commonly  is    I 

^foiind  in  dull  masses.     Diflerent  varieties  are  coloured  by  metallic    I 

ides :  thus,  amethyst  is  quartz  stained  purple  by  the  oxide  of  I 

inganese  ;  smoky  quarts,  or  cairngorm,  owes  its  brownish  or  yeU    I 

Irish  colour  to  the  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  there  arc  many  other  kinds.    I 

'  In  its  various  forms  quartz  is  the  most  abundant  of  minerals,     ' 

1  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  different 

«  of  rocks. 

Chalcedony  occurs  in  spheroidal  or  stalaciitic  masses,  com- 

sed  of  more  or  less  concentric  shells.     The  structure  is  cryslal- 

ind  displays  radiating  fibres,  which  are  perpendicular  to  the 

sheik.    The  chemical  composition  and  behaviour  of  this  mineral 

are  the  same  as  in  quarU,  but  the  specific  gravity  is  somewhat 

lower  (2.59-2.64),  and  the  optical  properties  different.     Chal- 

Kedony  has  a  waxy  appearance,  and  is  translucent  or  semi-opaquCj 

Hpd  of  various  pale  colours. 

■^3.  Opal,  HyaUte.  Hydrated  silica  (SiOj,  :fH/>).— These 
HMnerals  are  amorphous  and  have  no  crystalline  form.  Opal  is 
^Bther  translucent  or  opaque  and  of  various  colours.  Precious  opal 
Ba  gem)  and  common  opal  differ  in  colour,  and  in  the  fact  that 
Hk  fotaicr  is  iridescent,  the  latter  not.  Hyalite  is  colourless 
^bd  transparent.  Hydrated  silica  is  lighter  than  the  anhydrous 
Hbp.  gr.  =  2.2)  and  more  readily  soluble  in  hot  alkaline  waters. 
■these  minerals  arc  of  much  less  importance  as  constituents  of 
^Bck  than  the  forms  of  quartz. 
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4.  Agate  is  a  banded  mineral,  composed  of  layers  of  amorphous 
and  crystalline  silica,  chalcedony,  jasper,  amethyst,  rock  crystal,  etc. 

5.  Flint  and  Chert  are  also  believed  to  be  mixtures  of  hydrated 
and  anhydrous  silica.  They  occur  in  amorphous  masses  of  neutral 
or  dark  colours,  and  are  opaque,  or  somewhat  translucent  in  thin 
pieces. 

B.    MINERALS  COMPOSED  OF  SILICATES 

Silica  is  an  acid  and  forms  a  very  extensive  series  of  compounds 
with  various  metallic  bases.  As  rock- forming  minerals  the  silicates 
are  second  only  to  the  silica  minerals  in  importance. 

I.  The  Felspar  Group 

The  felspars  are  essentially  silicates  of  alumina  (AljOj)  to- 
gether with  potash,  soda,  or  lime.  Three  primary  felspars 
occur:  orthoclase,  a  potash  felspar  (K20,Al208, 6Si02)  ;  albite^ 
a  soda  felspar  (NajO,  ALO3,  6  SiOa) ;  and  anorthite,  a  lime  felspar 
(2  CaO,  2  AI0O3, 4  Si02) .  From  the  combination  of  these  primary 
minerals  two  series  are  formed :  the  lime-soda  series,  oiigociase, 
andesinCy  and  labradorite ;  and  the  potash-soda  series,  as  yet 
imperfectly  known. 

The  felspars  crystallize  in  either  the  monoclinic  or  triclinic  sys- 
tems, but  the  forms  of  the  crystals  are  very  much  alike.  With 
few  exceptions,  these  minerals  are  of  pale  colours  and,  except 
when  decomposing,  are  very  hard. 

I.   Monoclinic  Felspars 

Orthoclase  is  a  potash  felspar  (KjO,  AI2O3,  6  SiOj  =  K,  Al, 
SiaOg),  though  soda  may  replace  part  of  the  potash,  and  small 
quantities  of  lime  and  iron  are  usually  present.  Hardness  =  6, 
sp.  gr.  =  2.54-2.57.  Orthoclase  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  and  is  very  generally  twinned  ;  there  are  two  sets  of  cleav- 
age planes,  which  intersect  at  a  right  angle  and  have  thus  given 
its  name  to  the  mineral.  Orthoclase  is  usually  dull  and  turbid, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  various  alteration  products,  and 
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even  thin  sections  uofler  the  microscope  are  commonly  hazy. 
Sanidine  is  a  glassy,  transparent  variety  of  orthoclase,  which  is 
found  in  lavas  of  late  geological  date.  Its  clearness  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  decomposition  products,  which  render  ordinary 
orthoclase  turbid. 

2.   Trictinic  Felspars 

The  minerals  of  this  series  are  grouped  together  under  the  com* 
prehensive  term  of  Hagioclase^  because  of  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing them  from  each  other  under  the  microscope ;  they  are 
very  generally  characterized  by  polysynthetic  twinning,  which 
makes  fine  parallel  lines  on  the  basal  cleavage  planes.  Chemi- 
cally, they  are  soda,  lime,  or  lime-soda  felspars,  of  which  the 
latter  are  isomorphous  mixtures  of  albite  and  anorthite.  The  fol- 
lowing table  (from  L^vy  and  Lacroix)  gives  the  composition  of 
the  various  members  of  this  series,  representing  the  soda-felspar 
constituent,  or  albite,  by  Ab,  and  the  lime-felspar  constituent,  or 
anorthite,  by  An  :  — 

Namb.  Composition.  Specific  Gravity. 

Albite Ab 2.62 

Oligoclase AbtoAns 2.65 

Andesine AbsAni 2.67 

Labndorite    ....    AbaAns 2.70 

Anorthite An 2.75 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravity  increases  with  the 
lime  constituent,  and  the  fusibility  diminishes  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Anorthite  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  labradorite 
is  slightly  attacked  by  it,  while  the  other  members  of  the  series 
are  not  affected. 

Anorthodase  is  a  triclinic  potash-soda  felspar  (AbsOri),  but  is 
not  a  common  constituent  of  rocks. 

II.  The  Felspathoid  Group 

These  minerals  are  very  closely  allied  to  the  felspars  in  chemi- 
cal composition,  but  differ  from  them  in  crystalline  form  and 
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ph)rsical  properties.  They  have  a  much  mgre  restricted  distribu- 
tion than  the  felspars,  but  have,  nevertheless,  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  classification  of  certain  groups  of  rocks  in  which  they 
occur. 

Nepheline  is  a  silicate  of  potash,  soda,  and  alumina  ((Na,  K)sO, 
AI2O3,  aSiOj).  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  and  colourless  six- 
sided  prisms,  of  the  hexagonal  system.  H  =  5.5-6  ;  sp.  gr.  2.6. 
The  mineral  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  gelatinous  hydrated 
silica  separating  out.  It  is  an  important  constituent  of  certain 
lavas. 

Leucite  is  composed  as  follows :  K5O,  AIX),,  4  SiOj,  with  some 
of  the  potash  replaced  by  soda.  It  crj-stallizes  in  twenty- four- 
sided  figures  (trapezohedrons),  which  belong  to  the  tetragonal 
system,  but  can  be  distinguished  from  the  isometric  only  by  very 
careful  measurement.  11  =  5.5-5.6;  sp.  gr.  =  2.44-2.56.  It  is 
slowly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Leucite  cannot  be  called  a  common  mineral,  but  its  significance 
will  be  better  seen  when  we  come  to  take  up  the  study  of  rocks. 

Analcite.  —  This  mineral  is  usually  regarded  as  a  decomposition 
product,  and  placed  among  the  zeolites  (see  below,  p.  21)  ;  but 
recent  investigations  make  it  ver>'  probable  that  in  some  cases,  at 
least,  analcite  is  a  mineral  of  primary  origin.  Its  composition  is : 
NaoO,  ALO3,  4  SiOo,  2  H2O.  Cr)-stallizes  in  the  isometric  system, 
and  is  colourless  in  transmitted  light.  It  is  soluble  in  mineral 
acids,  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.     Sp.  gr.  =  2.15-2.28. 

III.  The  Mic\  Groit 

These  minerals  have  a  complex  chemical  composition,  and  are 
so  variable  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  formulae  for  them ;  they  are 
silicates  of  alumina,  together  with  potash,  lithia,  magnesia,  iron,  or 
manganese.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
crvstalline  svstem  to  which  the  micas  should  be  referred.  When 
crystallized,  they  all  form  six-sided  prisms,  but  there  are  reasons 
for  believini:  that  this  is  a  filse  symmetry.  Usually  certain  micas 
are  leierred  to  the  hexagonal,  and  others  to  the  orthorhombic 
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systems,  but  some  authorities  regard  them  aU  as  monoclinic.  All 
varieties  have  a  remarkably  perfect  cleavage,  and  split  into  thin, 
elastic,  and  flexible  leaves,  by  which  they  may  be  readily  recog- 
nized. They  are  quite  soft,  and  most  of  them  may  be  scratched 
with  the  finger-nail. 

I.  Muscoyite  may  be  selected  as  the  most  important  and 
wide-spread  of  the  numerous  alkaline  micas,  it  being  a  hydrated 
potash-mica,  with  the  general  formula,  K2O,  3  AljfOj,  6  Si02, 
2  HjO.  It  is  a  lustrous,  silvery-while  mineral,  usually  transparent 
and  colourless  in  thin  leaves ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2,76-3.1, 
and  a  hardness  of  2.1-3. 

Sericite  is  a  silvery  or  pale  green  form  of  muscovite,  which  is 
an  alteration  product  and  often  is  derived  from  a  felspar. 

3.  Lepidolite  is  a  mica  in  which  part  of  the  potash  has  been 
replaced  by  lithia. 

3.  Biotite  is  the  most  important  and  widely  disseminated  of  the 
numerous  dark-coloured,  ferromagnesian  micas.  This  mineral  is 
black  or  dark  green  in  mass,  and  smoky  even  in  thin  leaves; 
chemically  it  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  potash,  alumina,  iron, 
and  magnesia.  In  hardness  and  specific  gravity  it  differs  little 
from  muscovite. 

IV.  The  Amphibole  and  Pyroxene  Groups 

These  two  groups  contain  parallel  series  of  minerals  of  similar 
chemical  composition,  but  differing  in  their  crystalline  form  and 
physical  properties.  In  composition  they  are  silicates  of  various 
protoxide  bases,  and  range  from  silicates  of  magnesia  to  those  of 
lime  and  lime-alumina,  while  silicate  of  iron  is  present  in  most 
of  them.  In  crystalline  form  they  belong  to  the  orthorhombic 
and  monoclinic  systems,  and  can  be  distinguished  by  their  cleav- 
age. The  pyroxenes  have  a  prismatic  cleavage  of  nearly  90°, 
while  in  the  amphiboles  the  angles  are  124°  30'  and  55°  30'. 
The  orthorhombic  amphiboles  are  rare  and  unimportant  as  rock- 
forming  minerals,  but  the  pyroxenes  of  this  form  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, though  less  so  than  the  monoclinic. 
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a.  Orthorhombic  Pyroxenes  are  silicates  of  magnesia  and  iron 
(Mg,  Fe)0,  SiOij. 

1.  Enstatite  has  less  than  5%  of  FeO. 

2.  Bronzite  has  5-14%  of  FeO. 

3.  Hypersthene  has  more  than  14%  of  FeO. 

The  colour  becomes  darker  and  the  optical  properties  change 
with  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  iron. 

b.  Monochnic  Pyroxenes, 

1.  Augite. — This  very  abundant  and  important  mineral  is  a 
silicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  alumina  (Ca,  Mg,  Fe)0, 
(Al,  Fe)208,  4  SiOj.  Sp.  gr.  =  3.3-3.5  ;  H  =  5-6.  It  crystallizes 
in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  and  in  colour  is  green  to  black  and 
opaque. 

2.  Diallage  is  a  variety  of  augite,  usually  of  a  green  colour, 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  laminated  structure,  with  lustrous 
faces. 

c.  Monochnic  Amphiholes, 

1.  Hornblende,  like  augite,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  chemi- 
cal composition,  is  among  the  most  important  of  rock-forming 
minerals.  In  colour  it  is  usually  green,  brown,  or  black,  and  it 
crystallizes  in  modified  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Sp.  gr.  =  2.9- 
35;  H  =  5-6. 

2.  Tremolite  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime  (CaO,  MgO), 
SiOg.  This  mineral  is  pale  green  or  white  and  occurs  in  laminae  or 
long,  blade-like  crystals. 

3.  Actinolite  resembles  tremolite  in  composition,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  iron  (CaO,  MgO,  FeO)  Si02.  Colour,  green  ;  sp.  gr.  = 
3-3.2  ;  usually  occurs  in  long  and  thin  crystals.  Asbesius  is  a 
fibrous  variety  of  tremolite  or  actinolite,  in  which  the  fibres  arc 
often  like  flexible  threads  and  may  be  woven  into  cloth. 

V.   The  Olivine  Group 

Olivine  is  the  only  mineral  of  this  group  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  require  mention ;  it  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron 
2  (MgO,  Fe0)Si02,  though  the  percentage  of  iron  varies  greatly. 
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Sp.  gr.  =  3.2-3.5  ;  H  =  6.5-7.  Olivine  crystallizes  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system,  and  occurs  in  prisms,  fiat  tables,  or  irregular 
grains.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the  mineral,  with  sepa- 
ration of  gelatinous  silica.  The  colour  varies  from  olive  green  to 
yellow,  or  it  may  be  colourless,  and  usually  the  irregular  grains 
look  like  fragments  of  bottle  glass. 

C.  OTHER  SILICATES,  .CHIEFLT  DECOMPOSITION  PRODUCTS 

Many  of  the  complex  silicates,  when  long  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  weather  and  of  percolating  waters,  become  more  or  less 
profoundly  changed.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these  changes  is 
hydration,  or  the  taking  up  of  water  into  chemical  union,  and  this 
may  be  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  soluble  ingredients,  or  the 
replacement  of  some  constituents  by  others. 

L  ZEOLriES 

In  this  group  are  included  a  large  number  of  minerals,  which 
are  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  lime,  etc.  They 
all  contain  large  quantities  of  water  and  hence  boil  and  effervesce 
when  heated  before  the  blowpipe.  All  these  minerals  are  prod- 
ucts of  decomposition  and  do  not  occur  as  original  constituents 
of  rocks. 

IL  Talc  and  CHLORrrE  Groups 

I.  Chlorite. — Under  this  name  are  grouped  a  number  of  closely 
allied  minerals,  which  are  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina,  magnesia, 
and  iron.  They  are  soft  minerals,  with  a  hardness  of  1-1.5  and  a 
s[>ccific  gravity  of  2.6-2.96,  and  are  of  a  green  colour.  The  crystal- 
line form  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
monoclinic,  with  a  pseudo-hexagonal  symmetry.  These  minerals 
are  laminated  and  split  readily  into  thin  leaves,  as  do  the  micas, 
from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
are  not  elastic. 

The  chlorites  result  from  the  decomposition  of  hornblende, 
augite,  or  the  magnesian  micas. 
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2.  Talc  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  3  MgO,  4  SiOa,  H^O  ; 
the  water  varies  in  amount  to  as  much  as  7%.  Sp.  gr.=  2.56-2.8  ; 
H  =  I.  It  is  of  a  white  or  pale  green  colour,  with  a  pearly  lustre 
and  a  greasy,  soapy  feeling  to  the  touch.  Talc  is  rarely  found 
crystallized ;  the  crystals  have  a  false  hexagonal  symmetry,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  referred  to  the  orthorhombic 
or  monoclinic  systems.  Usually  it  occurs  in  flakes  or  foliated 
masses,  which  split  into  thin,  non-elastic  leaves.  Talc  results  from 
the  alteration  of  magnesian  minerals. 

3.  Steatite,  or  Soapstone,  has  the  same  composition  as  talc,  but 
is  not  foliated,  and  may  be  much  harder,  as  much  as  2.5. 

4.  Serpentine  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron : 
3  (MgO,  FeO)  2  SiOo,  2  HgO.  It  does  not  crystallize,  except  some- 
times in  pseudomorphs.  Sp.  gr.  =  2.5-2.65  ;  H  =  2.5-4.  Itsproper 
colour  is  green,  but  it  is  usually  mottled  with  red  or  yellow  by  iron 
stains.  Serpentine  is  generally  formed  from  the  decay  of  olivine, 
less  commonly  from  augite,  or  hornblende. 

Kaolinite  is  the  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  AI2O3,  2Si02, 
2  HoO.  It  is  usually  soft  and  plastic,  but  orthorhombic  crystals  of 
pseudo-hexagonal  symmetry  may  be  sometimes  detected  with  the 
microscope.  Kaolinite  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fel- 
spars and  especially  of  orthoclase. 

Glauconite  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron,  with  small 
quantities  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda.  It  is  of  a  green 
colour,  soft  and  friable,  and  results  largely  from  the  decay  of 
augite. 

D.  CALCAREOUS  MINERALS 

I.  Calcite,  carbonate  of  lime,  CaCOs.  Sp.  gr.  =  2.72  ;  H  =  3. 
This  mineral  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  forms ;  rhombohedrons  and  scalenohedrons  are  common ; 
hexagonal  prisms  and  pyramids  less  so.  Cleavage  is  very  perfect, 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  rhombohedron,  and  the  mineral  breaks  up 
into  rhombohedrons  when  struck  a  sharp  blow.  Calcite  is  rapidly 
attacked,  even  by  cold  and  weak  acids,  CO3  escaping  with  effer- 
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vescence.  When  pure,  as  in  Iceland  spar,  the  mineral  is  colour- 
less, very  transparent  and  lustrous,  and  displays  the  phenomenon 
of  double  refraction  strongly ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  cloudy  or 
white,  or  stained  red  or  yellow  by  iron.  The  decomposition  of 
silicated  minerals  containing  lime  gives  rise  to  calcite,  and  as  this 
is  soluble  in  water  holding  COj,  nearly  all  natural  waters  have 
more  or  less  of  it  in  solution.  It  is  widely  diffused  among  the 
rocks,  and  in  a  state  of  varying  purity  forms  great  masses  of 
limestone. 

2.  Aragonite  (CaCOa)  is  a  somewhat  harder  and  heavier  form 
of  calcite,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2.93  and  a  hardness  of  3.5-4, 
and  crystallizes  in  compound  prismatic  forms  which  belong  to  the 
orthorhombic  system.  It  has  not  the  marked  cleavage  of  calcite 
and  is  very  unstable  ;  when  heated  it  is  converted  into  calcite  and 
falls  into  tiny  rhombohedrons  of  that  mineral. 

3.  Dolomite  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  (Ca,  Mg)C03, 
but  with  variable  proportions  of  the  two  bases ;  it  resembles  cal- 
cite in  appearance,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons  which  often 
have  cur\'ed  faces.  Sp.  gr.  =  2.8-2.9  ;  11  =  3.5-4.  Dolomite  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  calcite  by  the  fact  that  cold  acids 
affect  it  but  little. 

4.  Selenite,  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  CaSO^,  2H2O.  Sp.  gr. 
=  2.31-2.33;  H  =  1.5-2.  It  crystallizes  in  right  rhomboidal 
prisms,  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system,  and  cleaves  into  thin 
non-elastic  leaves.  When  pure,  selenite  is  transparent  and  colour- 
less, but  is  often  stained  by  iron.  This  mineral  occurs  largely  in 
granular  masses,  called  gypsum,  from  which  plaster  of  Paris  is 
made  by  calcining  the  gypsum  and  so  driving  off"  the  water  of 
rry^stallization.  Gypsum  is  slightly  soluble  and  is  present  in  most 
natural  waters.  A/ufias/er  is  a  gypsum  of  especially  fine  grain, 
mottled  in  pale  colours,  or  white. 

5.  Anhydrite,  CaS04,  is  sulphate  of  lime  without  water ;  it  is 
harder  and  heavier  than  gypsum  (Sp.  gr.  =  2.9-2.98  ;  H  =  3-3.5), 
and  cr)'stallizes  in  a  different  system,  the  orthorhombic.  The 
crystals  have  three  sets  of  cleavage  planes,  which  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles. 
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6.  Apatite  is  a  phosphate  of  lime,  with  chloride  and  fluoride  of 
calcium,  which  vary  in  relative  amounts,  3(Ca3P208),  2(Ca,Cl,  F). 
Sp.  gr.  =  2.92-3.25  ;  H  =  5.  It  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  prisms, 
terminated  by  hexagonal  pyramids,  and  also  occurs  in  masses. 
The  original  and  unchanged  mineral  is  transparent  and  colourless, 
changing  on  alteration  to  opaque  brown  or  green.  Apatite  is  solu- 
ble in  acids,  and  in  water  containing  carbon  dioxide,  or  ammonia ; 
it  is  thus  dissolved  out  of  the  rocks  and  widely  diffused  in  the  soils, 
where  it  forms  a  valuable  plant  food. 

7.  Fluor-spar,  fluoride  of  calcium,  CaF,.  Sp.  gr.  =  3.01- 
3.25  ;  H  =  4.  Crystallizes  in  the  isometric  system,  usually  in 
cubes,  and  has  a  perfect  octahedral  cleavage.  When  pure,  fluor- 
spar is  clear  and  colourless,  but  it  is  more  commonly  stained 
blue,  green,  yellow,  or  brown. 

E.    IRON  MINERALS 

1.  Hematite,  or  Specular  Iron,  is  ferric  oxide,  FejOj.  Sp.  gr.  = 
4.5-5.3  ;  H  =  6.5.  Crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons,  or  more 
commonly,  in  nodular  masses,  which  are  composed  internally  of 
very  flat  crystals.  The  colour  is  black  or  steel-grey,  which  be- 
comes red  when  the  mineral  is  finely  powdered.  Haematite  fre- 
quently contains  earthy  and  other  impurities  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ores  of  iron. 

2.  Limonite,  or  Brown  Haematite,  is  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
(2  FejOs,  3  H2O)  containing  more  than  14  %  of  water.  It  is  softer 
than  hsematite  and  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour.     Sp.  gr.  =3.6-4 ; 

H  =  5-5-5- 

3.  Magnetite  is  the  black  oxide  of  iron,  Fe304  (or  FeO,  FejOa). 

Sp.  gr.  =  4.9-5.2  ;  H  =  5.5-6.5.  Cr)'stallizes  in  the  isometric 
system,  usually  in  octahedrons,  sometimes  in  dodecahedrons. 
This  mineral  is  strongly  magnetic  and  is  black  in  colour,  with  a 
bluish-black  metallic  lustre,  when  viewed  in  reflected  light.  Mag- 
netite is  widely  diffused  in  certain  classes  of  rocks,  and  also  occurs 
in  veins  and  beds,  which  form  an  important  source  of  supply  of 
the  metal. 
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4.  nmeidte  is  a  titaniferous  ferric  oxide,  (Ti,  Fe)20s.  Sp.  gr. 
=  4.5-5.2  ;  H  =  5-6.  When  crystallized,  this  mineral  is  rhom- 
bohedral,  but  is  generally  massive. 

5.  Siderite  is  ferrous  carbonate,  FeCOa.  Sp.  gr.  =  37-39; 
H  =  3-5-4-5»  Crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons,  the  faces  of  the  crys- 
tals frequently  much  curved,  and  often  the  crystals  are  very  much 
flattened.  When  fresh,  the  mineral  is  grey  or  brown.  It  is  but 
slightly  acted  on  by  cold  acids ;  hot  acids  dissolve  it  with  efferves- 
cence. Mixed  with  clay,  siderite  forms  clay  iron-stone,  a  valua- 
ble ore. 

6.  Iron  Pyrites,  bisulphide  of  iron,  FeSj.  Sp.  gr.  =  4.9-5.2; 
H  =  6-6.5.  Crystallizes  in  the  isometric  system,  usually  in  cubes, 
sometimes  in  dodecahedrons,  and  has  a  very  characteristic  brassy 
lustre  and  colour,  to  which  it  owes  the  popular  name  of  "  fools* 
gold."  It  is  very  hard,  cannot  be  scratched  with  a  knife,  and 
strikes  fire,  hke  flint,  when  struck  with  steel.  The  mineral  is 
soluble  in  nitric  acid  :  it  is  widely  disseminated  in  the  rocks. 

7.  Blarcasite,  or  White  Iron  Pyrites,  has  the  same  composition 
as  pyrites,  but  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  in  modified 
prisms,  but  more  commonly  occurs  in  nodular  masses,  with  a  radial 
structure.  It  has  the  same  hardness  as  pyrites,  but  is  not  quite 
so  heavy.  Sp.  gr.  =  4.68-4.85.  In  colour  it  is  paler  than  pyrites, 
with  a  tendency  to  grey,  green,  or  even  black.  It  decomposes 
very  readily  and  after  a  few  months'  exposure,  even  to  dry  air, 
often  crumbles  to  a  whitish  powder. 

The  iron  minerals  are  seldom  largely  represented  in  any  given 
rock,  with  the  exception  of  the  ore  beds,  but  iron  is  one  of  the 
raost  widely  diffused  of  substances,  few  rocks  being  altogether  free 
from  it,  and  its  various  compounds  play  a  very  important  role  as 
colouring-matter  in  the  rocks.  Ferrous  carbonate  gives  no  colour 
to  the  rock  in  which  it  occurs,  and  such  rocks  are  apt  to  have  a  blue 
or  grey  tint,  due  to  other  substances,  both  organic  and  inorganic. 
When  such  rocks  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture, 
ferric  oxide  and  ferric  hydrates  are  formed,  the  former  giving  a 
red  colour  and  the  latter  various  shades  of  yellow  and  brown. 
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A  blue  clay  containing  ferrous  carbonate  will,  when  fired  in  a 
kiln,  give  rise  to  red  bricks  or  pottery,  by  the  conversion  of  FeCOa 
into  Fe^Os.  Exposure  to  moist  air  produces  a  similar  effect  in 
nature,  and  the  contrast  in  colour  between  the  superficial  and 
deep-seated  layers  of  the  same  rock  is  often  as  great  as  between 
blue  clay  and  red  brick. 

Weathered  blocks  stained  red  on  the  outside  are  often  blue, 
grey,  or  nearly  black  on  the  inside,  the  change  not  having  pene- 
trated through  the  whole  mass.  Such  changes  are  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  sandstones,  because  their  porous  character  allows 
a  comparatively  free  circulation  of  air  and  water  through  them, 
but  similar  effects  are  frequently  to  be  observed  in  other  rocks 
also. 


the 
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DYNAMICAL    GEOLOGY 


We  have  already  seen  Ihat  the  chief  task  of  geology  is  to  c 
struct  a  history  of  the  earth,  to  delermine  how  and  in  what  order  I 
the  rocks  were  formed,  through  what  changes  they  have  passed, 
how  they  reached  their  present  position.     The  logical  order  ' 
treatment  might  seem  to  require  that  we  should  first  learn  what 
rocks  are,  of  what  they  are  composed,  and  how  they  are 
nged,  before  attempting  to  explain  these  facts.      In  such  a 
study,  however,  we  should  meet  with  so  much  that  would  Ite  quite 
uninielligible,  thai  a  more  convenient  way  will  be  to  begin  with 
1  study  of  the  agencies  which  are  at  work  upon  and  within  the   , 
rarth.  and  which  lend  to  modify  it  in  one  or  other  particular-     In  i 
other  words,  we  must  employ  the  present  order  of  things  as  a  key  | 
by  toeans  of  which  lo  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  past,  and  1 
ed  from  whal  may  be  directly  observed  to  past  changes 
lich  can  oaly  be  inferred. 

We  might  assume  that  the  present  was  so  radically  different 
the  ^-distant  past,  that  the  one  could  throw  no  light  upoa  J 
other.  Such  an  assumption,  however,  would  l>e  most  illogical,  J 
there  is  nothing  to  support  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  imagine  | 
It  physical  and  chemical  laws  are  different  now  from  what  they  \ 
c  always  been,  and  the  more  we  study  (he  earth,  the  r 
ly  we  perceive  that  its  history  is  a  continuous  whole,  deter-  j 
:<i  by  fectors  of  the  same  sort  as  are  now  continuing  to  I 
ifjf  it  Some  geologists  assume  that  these  agencies  have  I 
a? 
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always  acted  with  just  the  same  intensity  as  they  do  to-day ;  bat 
this  assumption  is  neither  necessary,  nor  in  itself  probable. 
There  is,  on  (he  contrary,  much  reason  to  believe  that  while  cer- 
tain forces  act  with  greater  efficiency  at  the  present  time  than 
they  did  in  the  past,  others  act  with  less. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  changes  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  will  show  us  that  nothing  terres- 
trial is  quite  stable  or  unchangeable,  but  that  there  is  a  slow, 
ceaseless  circulation  of  matter  taking  place  on  the  surface  and 
within  the  crust  of  the  globe.  Matter,  chemistry  teaches  lis,  is 
indestructible,  and,  disregarding  the  relatively  insignificant  amount 
of  material  which  reaches  us  from  outer  space  in  the  form  of 
meteorites,  the  sum  total  of  matter  composing  the  globe  remains 
constant.  But  while  practically  nothing  is  added  to  or  taken  away 
from  the  materials  which  make  up  the  earth's  crust,  ceaseless 
cycles  of  change  continually  alter  the  position,  physical  relations, 
and  chemical  composition  of  those  materials.  This  circulation  of 
matter  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  changes  which  lake  place 
in  the  body  of  a  living  animal,  only,  of  course,  they  are  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  and  are  effected  at  an  infinitely  slower  rale.  In  the  ani- 
mal body,  so  long  as  life  lasts,  old  tissues  break  down  into  simpler 
compounds  and  are  gotten  rid  of,  while  new  tissues  are  built  up 
out  of  fresh  material.  So,  on  the  earth  rock  masses  decay,  their 
particles  are  swept  away,  accumulate  in  a  new  place,  perhaps  far 
distant  from  their  source,  and  are  consolidated  into  new  rocks, 
which  in  their  turn  are  attacked  and  yield  materials  for  further 
combinations.  The  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  changes 
in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants  constitutes  the  science  of 
physiology,  and  by  analogy  we  may  call  dynamical  geology  the 
physiology  of  the  earth's  crust.  Analogies,  however,  must  not 
be  pushed  too  far,  or  they  land  us  in  absurdities.  One  essential 
difference  between  the  earth  and  a  living  organism  suggests  itself 
at  once,  namely,  that  the  former  is  self-contained,  and  neither 
ejects  old  material  nor  receives  new,  but  employs  the  same  matter 
over  and  over  again  in  ever-varying  combinations.  The  animal  or 
plant,  on  the  contrary,  continually  takes  in  new  material  from 
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it,  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  ejects  the  waste  resultiog  from 
the  breaking  down  of  tissue. 

Although  ihe  earth  needs  no  fresh  supplies  of  matter,  its  dynami- 
cal operations  are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  maintained  by  energy  from 
.ihout ;  namely,  from  the  sun.  Tlie  circulation  of  the  winds  and 
iters,  the  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  activities  of  living 
teings,  all  depend  upon  the  sun's  energy,  and  were  that  with- 
drawn, only  such  changes  as  are  brought  about  by  the  earth's 
internal  heal  could  continue  in  operation. 

The  study  of  dynamical  agencies,  subterranean  and  surface, 

necessarily  gathers  together  an  enormous  mass  of  detail.    But  we 

need  concern  ourselves  with  only  so  much  of  this  as  throws  light 

upon  the  earth's  history,  so  that  the  sciences  of  dynamical  geology 

and   physical   geography,  though  having    much  in  common,  are 

essentially  distinct.     In  order  to  make  clear  the  operations  of  the 

ibrces  which  tend  to  modify  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  neces- 

ihat  we  should  classify  and  arrange  them,  so  that  they  may 

treated  in  a  more  or  less  logical  order.     However,  in  making 

classification,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  entirely  a  certain 

of  arrangement,  since  we  must  consider  separately 

ies  thai   act   together.       Narural  phenomena  are  not  due 

ingle  causes,  but  to  combinations  and  series  of  causes,  and  yet, 

make  ihem  intelligible,  they  must  be  treated  singly  or  in  simple 

mps,  else  we  shall  be  confronted  by  a  chaotic  mass  of  uncorre- 

tcd  details.     The  career  of  a  raindrop,  from  its  first  condensa- 

m  lo  its  entrance  into  the  sea  through  the  mouth  of  some  river, 

a  continuous  one,  yet  rain  and  rivers  are  distinct  geological 

■ncies  and  do  different  kinds  of  work.      Again,  the  very  im- 

int  way  in  which  the  various  dynamical  agents  modify,  check, 

augment  one  another,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  a  systematic 

igement  of  these  agents. 

Some  of  the  agencies  that  we  shall  consider  may  seem,  at  first 

be  verj'  trivial  in  their  effects,  but  it  must  be  remembered 

that  they  appear  so  only  because  of  the  short  time  during  which 

we   alaerve   them.     For  enormously  long  periods  of  lime  they 

have  been  steadily  at  work,  and  their  cumulative  effects  must 
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not  be  left  out  of  account  in  estimating  the  forces  which  have 
made  the  earth  what  we  find  it. 

Much  as  may  be  learned  by  the  study  of  the  operation  of  the 
forces  which  are  still  at  work  in  modifying  the  earth,  this  method 
of  study  is  yet  insufficient  to  solve  all  geological  problems.  Many 
of  the  changes  which  have  indisputably  taken  place  are  such  as 
no  man  has  ever  observed,  because  they  are  brought  about  so 
slowly  or  so  deep  down  within  the  crust  that  no  direct  obsen'ation 
is  possible,  aud  we  can  only  infer  the  mode  of  procedure  by 
examining  the  result.  No  human  eye  has  ever  witnessed  the 
birth  of  a  mountain  range,  or  has  seen  the  beds  of  solid  rock 
folded  and  crumpled  like  so  many  sheets  of  paper,  or  observed 
the  processes  by  which  a  rock  is  changed  in  all  its  essential  charac- 
teristics ;  "  metamorphosed,"  as  it  is  technically  called.  All  sudi 
problems  must  be  discussed  in  connection  with  structural  geology. 

The  dynamical  agencies  may,  primarily,  be  divided  into  two 
classes  :  I,  the  Subterranean  Agencies,  which  act,  or  at  least  origi- 
nate, at  considerable  depths  within  the  earth  ;  and  It,  l/ie  Surfact 
or  Superficial  Agencies,  whose  action  takes  place  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  former  are  due  to  the  inherent  energy 
of  the  earth,  and  their  seat  is  primarily  subterranean,  though  their 
effects  are  very  frequently  apparent  at  the  surface.  These  agen- 
cies are  also  called  igneous  {ixotaignis,  fire),  which  is  a  misnomer; 
but  the  term  is  nevertheless  in  common  use. 

The  logical  order  of  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  to  begin  with 
the  subterranean  agencies,  because  the  most  ancient  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust  were  doubtless  formed  by  these  forces,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  matter  upon  and  through  the  crust  started  originally 
from  igneous  rocks,  made  by  cooling  at  the  surface  of  a  molten 
globe. 
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SUBTERRANEAN  OR  IGNEOUS  AGENCIES 


CHAPTER   II 

INTSRIOR  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SARTH  —  VOLCANOES 

No  problems  of  geology  are  more  difficult  and  obscure  than 
those  connected  with  the  internal  constitution  of  the  earth,  and 
satisfactory  explanations  of  the  subterranean  agencies  have  not  yet 
been  devised.  This  is  because  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  so 
completely  beyond  the  range  of  direct  observation.  The  dcci)eht 
boring  is  hardly  more  than  ^^^^^  part  of  the  earth's  radius,  and 
data  derived  from  the  temperature  observations  of  such  shallow 
openings  leave  a  great  deal  to  conjecture.  The  enormous  press- 
ures also  which  obtain  within  the  mass  of  the  globe,  are  siich  that 
we  can  form  but  inadequate  conceptions  of  their  effects. 

Temperature  of  the  Earth's  Interior.  —  Volcanoes,  which  cjcrt 
white-hot  and  molten  lavas,  and  thermal  springs,  which  pour  out 
floods  of  warm  or  even  boiling  water,  plainly  imlicate  that  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  highly  heated,  at  least  along  certain  lin<"». 
Direct  observations  tend  to  prove  that  this  high  temperature  '\% 
tmiversally  difliised  through  the  mass  of  the  earth.  At  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  for  a  short  distance  Ix'low  it,  the  ternfjera- 
ture  varies,  Hke  that  of  the  air,  though  to  a  less  degree,  bftwern 
day  and  night  and  between  different  hours  of  the  day.  Farther 
down,  the  daily  variation  ceases,  but  there  is  a  difft-rence  of  tern- 
peralarc  at  different  seasons,  it  l>ein;^  lower  in  winter  \\\:iu  in 
summer.    As  in  the  case  of  the  superficial  layer,  llie  range  i%  lew 
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extreme  than  in  the  air.  Penetrating  still  deeper,  we  come  to  0 
level  where  the  temperature  remains  the  same  throughout  the 
year,  and  is  also  the  same  as  the  annual  average  temperature  of 
the  air  at  the  same  locality  above  ground.  This  shows  that  the 
temperature  at  this  level  of  no  variation  is  determined  by  the  solar 
heat  and  other  climatic  factors.  The  depth  at  which  this  level  is 
situated  depends  upon  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  the  obser- 
vation is  made.  At  the  equator  it  is  only  three  or  four  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  in  the  polar  regions  it  is  said  to 
be  several  hundred  feet  below.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
effects  of  the  sun*s  heat  penetrate  less  deeply  at  the  equator  than 
at  the  poles,  but  that  the  small  variations  of  atmospheric  tempera- 
tures in  the  tropics  are  equalized  at  shallow  depths  within  the 
earth.  In  temperate  regions  this  level  occupies  an  intermediate 
position,  and  at  the  latitude  of  New  York  is  found  at  a  depth  of 
about  fifty  feet. 

Beneath  the  level  of  no  variation  the  temperature  increases  with 
the  depth,  though  at  very  different  rates  in  different  localities.  In- 
creasing heat  with  increasing  depth  is  obser\'ed  in  all  deep  mines, 
tunnels,  and  borings,  and  in  some  cases  the  high  temperature  is  a 
very  effective  barrier  against  any  further  penetration  of  deep  shafls. 
In  locating  the  great  tunnels  under  the  Alps  the  engineers  have 
been  compelled  to  exercise  great  care,  lest  temperatures  exceed- 
ing those  in  which  men  can  work  should  be  encountered.  The 
average  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  is  usually  put  at  i®  Fahren- 
heit for  every  55  to  60  feet  of  descent,  but  recent  observations  made 
in  the  very  deep  shafts  of  the  Calumet  mine  in  the  Lake  Superior 
copper  region,  indicate  that  this  rate  is  perhaps  too  high.  Should 
this  rate  be  continued  regularly,  it  would  give  at  a  depth  of  25  to 
30  miles  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  almost  any  rock,  at  atmospheric 
pressures. 

Physical  State  of  the  Earth's  Interior.  —  Astronomers  and 
geologists  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  earth,  at  one  stage  in  its 
history,  was  a  nebulous  mass,  and  that  it  has  reached  its  present 
state  by  cooling  and  contraction.  When,  however,  we  attempt 
to  determine  how  far  solidification  has  proceeded,  and  what  the 
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present  condition  of  the  earth's  interior  is,  we  encounter  great 
difficulties.  On  this  subject  three  principal  hypotheses  have  been 
proposed.  ( i)  That  the  earth  is  practically  a  Hquid  body,  covered 
only  by  a  relatively  thin  solid  crust.  (2)  That  it  is  substantially 
solid,  and  may  or  may  not  contain  localized  enclosures  of  molten 
matter  within  it.  (3)  That  it  has  a  very  large  solid  nucleus  and  a 
solid  crust,  and  interposed  between  the  two  a  layer  of  fused  mat- 
ter, upon  which  the  crust  floats  in  equilibrium. 

In  the  present  extremely  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  it  is  not 
possible  to  decide  definitely  between  these  conflicting  theories. 
The  first,  or  "thin  crust  theory,"  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned, 
for  the  known  facts  do  not  require  us  to  believe  that  the  increase 
of  temperature  downward  keeps  on  indefinitely.  It  may  well  be 
the  case  that  the  globe  has  a  uniform  temperature  from  the  centre 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  surface.  If  this  be  true,  we  should 
observe  the  same  increasing  heat,  the  more  deeply  the  crust  is 
penetrated.  Again,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  most  rocks  ex- 
pand on  melting,  and  thus  the  great  pressures  found  deep  within 
the  earth  would  necessitate  a  higher  temperature  to  melt  a  given 
rock  at  a  given  depth  than  at  the  surface.  We  do  not  know  how 
for  the  temperature  must  be  raised  to  overcome  the  increased  press- 
ure. More  important  are  the  astronomical  objections,  according 
to  which  the  behaviour  of  the  earth  is  like  that  of  a  rigid  and  not 
of  a  fluid  body. 

The  second  hypothesis,  that  the  earth  is  solid  to  the  centre,  is 
held  by  many  geologists  and  by  most  astronomers.  The  evidence 
in  its  favour  is  chiefly  the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  globe  be- 
haves, in  its  astronomical  relations,  like  a  rigid  solid.  This  view 
is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  belief  that  considerable  masses 
of  fused  material  may  be  contained  at  various  depths  within  the 
earth. 

The  third  hypothesis,  which  postulates  the  presence  of  a  fused 
layer  between  the  crust  and  the  nucleus,  is  held  by  many  geolo- 
gists and  astronomers.  According  to  this  view,  the  earth  first 
solidified  at  the  centre  from  pressure,  and  it  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  the  molten  (as  distinguished  from  the  nebulous)  part 
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never  exceeded  a  superficial  layer  of  fifty  miles  in  thickness.  The 
next  step  was  the  formation  of  a  solid  crust  at  the  surface  by  cool- 
ing, leaving  beneath  it  a  layer  which  is  not  under  sufficient  pressure 
to  be  consolidated,  and,  being  protected  by  the  crust,  has  not  yet 
cooled  to  the  point  of  solidification.  Hence,  the  transition  from 
one  layer  to  another  is  gradual  and  not  abrupt.  Such  an  hypothe- 
sis is  believed  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  astronomical  objec- 
tions to  a  substantially  fluid  earth,  and,  on  the  other,  certain 
geological  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  belief  that  the 
earth  is  practically  solid  throughout.  But,  unfortunately,  we  are 
yet  far  too  ignorant  to  decide  between  these  different  views,  and 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  greater  or  less  probability,  according  to 
the  available  evidence. 

The  subterranean  or  igneous  agencies  may  be  conveniently 
classified  under  four  main  heads:  (i)  volcanoes,  (2)  thermal 
springs,  (3)  earthciuakes,  (4)  changes  of  level  between  land  and 
sea.  Of  these,  the  second,  including  thermal  springs,  geysers, 
and  the  like,  will  be  considered  in  a  later  chapter,  because  they 
are  mixed  agencies,  and  cannot  be  well  understood  until  we  have 
learned  something  of  ordinary  springs  and  their  operations. 

I.   Volcanoes 

A  volcano  is  usually  a  conical  hill  or  mountain,  having  an  op>en- 
ing,  through  which  various  molten  or  solid  materials  are  cast  up. 
The  essential  part  of  the  volcano  is  the  opening  or  vent,  which 
establishes  a  connection  with  the  highly  heated  interior  of  the 
globe.  The  mountain,  when  present,  is  secondary,  and  is  formed 
by  the  materials  which  the  volcano  itself  has  piled  up ;  it  is  thus 
the  effect  and  in  no  sense  the  cause  of  the  phenomena. 

Present  Distribution  of  Volcanoes.  —  Tlie  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  volcanic  vents  has  greatly  changed  at  different  periods  of 
the  earth's  history.  Tliere  are  few  large  land  areas  which  do  not 
display  traces  of  former  volcanic  activity,  though  such  action  may 
have  died  out  ages  ago,  never  to  be  renewed,  and  no  active  vent 
be  found  for  great  distances  around  the  now  extinct  centres. 
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We  cannot  definitely  determine  the  number  of  vents  which  are 
at  present  in  activity  in  various  regions  of  the  earth,  because  a 
volcano  may  remain  dormant  for  centuries,  and  then  break  out 
again.  Almost  all  tradition  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  Vesuvius  had 
(lied  away  among  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  until  the  dreadful  erup- 
tion of  the  year  79  a.d.  showed  that  it  had  only  been  slumbering. 
Many  volcanic  regions,  such  as  the  western  part  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  the  East  Indian  islands,  have  been  known  to 
civilized  man  for  only  a  few  centuries,  and  in  such  regions  the  dis- 
tinction between  dormant  and  extinct  vents  cannot  always  be  made. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  vents  is  constantly  changing,  new 
openings  forming,  and  old  ones  closing  up,  while  some  that  had 
escaped  observation  are  not  infrequently  discovered.  Another 
distinction  which  is  often  arbitrary,  is  that  between  independent 
volcanoes  and  mere  subsidiary  vents  connected  with  larger  ones. 
Several  submarine  volcanoes  have  been  observed,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  many  more  exist  which  have  escaped  detec- 
tion. Making  these  allowances,  the  number  of  volcanoes  now 
active  may  be  estimated  at  about  328,  of  which  rather  more  than 
one-third  are  situated  in  the  continents,  and  the  remainder  on 
i:)lands. 

The  active  volcanoes  are  not  scattered  hap-hazard  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  but  are  arranged  in  belts  or  lines,  which  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  the  great  topographical  features  of  the  earth. 
Two  of  these  belts  together  encircle  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  one  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Americas  runs  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn, 
the  other,  a  very  long  and  sinuous  band,  running  from  Kamchatka 
through  the  islands  parallel  to  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  the  East 
Indian  and  south  Pacific  islands,  to  the  Antarctic  circle,  where  it 
joins  the  .-Xmerican  band. 

A  third  band  occupies  a  ridge  in  the  eastern  bed  of  the  Atlantic, 
from  Iceland  to  St.  Helena,  from  which  arise  numerous  volcanic 
i>hinds  and  submarine  vents.  South  of  Iceland  there  arc  no 
known  volcanoes  for  a  great  distance,  until  the  Azores  are  reached, 
and  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Americas  are  none  at  all.  A  subsidi- 
ary volcanic  belt  passes  through  the  Mediterranean  to  Asia  Minor. 
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and  others  are  those  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa  and  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  prevalent  trend  of  the  belts  is  thus  in  a 
generally  north  and  south  direction. 

A  very  striking  fact  is  the  nearness  of  almost  all  active  volcanoes 
to  the  sea ;  by  far  the  greater  number  of  vents  are  upon  islands, 
and  those  of  the  continents  are,  with  few  exceptions,  not  far  from 
the  coasts.  Another  relation  which  should  be  noted,  is  that 
between  the  volcanic  bands  and  the  mountain  chains,  the  bands 
running  parallel  to  or  coinciding  with  the  mountains,  as  in  the 
great  volcanoes  of  the  Andes.  Not  all  coast  lines  or  all  moun- 
tain chains  have  volcanoes  associated  with  them,  but  where  the 
mountains  are  near  the  seashore,  volcanoes  are  usually,  though 
not  invariably,  found.  The  seat  of  volcanic  activity  is  frequently 
shifted,  as  we  have  learned,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  this 
activity  tends  to  die  out  of  the  older  rocks  and  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  those  of  a  later  date. 

Volcanic  Eruptions.  —  The  phenomena  displayed  by  different 
volcanoes,  or  even  by  the  same  volcano  at  different  times,  vary 
greatly.  It  often  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  similar  forces  are 
involved,  and  that  the  divergences  are  due  merely  to  different  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  outbreak.  A  careful  comparison,  how- 
ever, of  the  varying  phenomena  brings  to  light  a  fundamental  like- 
ness in  them  all.  Some  vents,  like  Stromboli  in  the  Mediterranean, 
are  in  an  almost  continual  state  of  eruption  of  a  quiet  kind ;  others, 
like  Vesuvius,  have  long  periods  of  dormancy,  broken  by  eruptions 
of  terrible  violence.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
longer  the  period  of  quiet,  the  more  violent  and  long-continued 
will  the  subsequent  eruption  be,  while  weak  eruptions  and  those 
of  short  duration  recur  at  brief  intervals. 

The  comparatively  gentle  operations  of  Stromboli  give  the  ob- 
ser\'er  an  opportunity  to  learn  what  are  the  essential  phenomena 
of  a  volcanic  eruption.  Though  occasionally  breaking  out  with 
violence,  Stromboli  is  for  long  periods  in  such  exact  equilibrium 
that  barometric  changes  have  a  marked  effect  upon  its  activity, 
and  the  Mediterranean  sailors  make  use  of  it  as  a  weather-signal. 
The  floor  of  the  crater  is  formed  by  hardened  lava,  the  cracks  in 
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which  glow  at  night,  with  the  heat  of  the  molten  mass  below,  and 
which  is  perforated  by  vacious  openings.  From  some  of  these 
steam  is  given  out,  from  others  molten  lava  wells  up  occasionally. 
In  openings  of  a  third  class  the  lava  may  be  seen  rising  and  sink- 
mg,  until  a  great  bubble  forms  on  its  surface  and  bursts  with  a 
loud  roar,  scattering  the  hardened  lava  scum  about  the  crater,  in 
fragments  of  various  sizes,  some  very  fine,  others  coarse.  The 
bubble  proves  to  be  of  steam,  and  when  set  free,  the  steam  globule 
rises  to  join  the  cloud  which  always  overhangs  the  mountain. 
The  bursting  of  the  steam  bubble  is  followed  by  a  rush  of  steam 
through  the  mass  of  the  lava,  the  pressure  is  relieved,  and  the  lava 
column  sinks  down  out  of  sight,  until  the  steam  pressure  again 
accumulates  and  the  performance  is  repeated. 

Evidently,  one  active  agent  in  these  phenomena  is  imprisoned 
steam  in  its  struggles  to  escape.  Different  as  are  the  manifesta- 
tions at  other  volcanoes,  steam  is  an  important  cause  of  the  erup- 
tion in  all  cases,  though  the  conditions  under  which  it  acts  vary 
widely.  Little  or  no  combustion  is  involved,  and  that  not  as  a 
cause,  but  as  an  effect  of  the  activity. 

In  Vesuvius  essentially  the  same  phenomena  may  be  observed, 
but  on  a  far  grander  and  more  terrible  scale.  Earthquakes  usually 
announce  the  coming  eruption,  increasing  in  force  until  the  out- 
break occurs.  Terrific  explosions  blow  out  fragments  of  all  sizes, 
from  great  blocks  to  the  finest  and  most  impalpable  dust.  The 
finer  fragments  arise  chiefly  from  the  scattering  of  the  partly  hard- 
ened lava  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  but  in  part  also  from  the 
crashing  together  of  the  blocks  as  they  rise  and  fiill  through  the 
air.  Inconceivable  quantities  of  steam  are  given  off  with  a  loud 
roar,  which  is  awe-inspiring  in  its  great  and  steady  volume.  The 
condensation  of  such  masses  of  vapour  produces  torrents  of 
riin,  which,  mingling  with  the  "  ashes  "  and  dust,  gives  rise  to 
streams  of  hot  mud  that  flow  for  long  distances  and  are  often 
exceedingly  destructive.  Great  floods  of  molten  rock,  or  lava, 
issue  from  the  crater,  or  burst  their  way  through  the  walls  of  the 
<:«)ne,  anvl  pour  down  the  mountain  side,  until  they  gradually 
htilTen  by  cooling. 
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The  first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius  is  that  which  occurred 
in  79  A.D.  and  is  described  in  two  letters  wriiten  to  Taciius  by  the 
younger  Piiny.  In  ihis  frightful  paroxysm  little  or  no  molten  lava 
was  ejected,  but  the  old  cone  was  partly  blown  away  {its  remnant 
now  forms  the  outer  ring,  called  Monte  Sonmia),  and  so  enormous 
was  the  quantity  of  ashes  that  at  Misenum,  across  the  bay  of 
Naples,  the  sun  was  darkened,  as  Pltny  reports,  "  not  as  on  a 
moonless  cloudy  night,  but  as  when  the  light  is  extinguished  in  a 
closed  room  ...  In  order  not  to  be  covered  by  the  falling  ashes 
and  crushed  by  their  weight,  it  was  often  necessary  to  rise  and 
shake  them  off."  Herculaneum  was  overwhelmed  with  floods  of 
ashes  mixed  with  water,  while  Pompeii  was  completely  buried  m 
dry  ashes  and  small  fragments. 

This  first  historical  eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  thus  of  the  lyjJC 
known  as  exp/osivf,  which  is  exhibited  in  its  extreme  form  by 
several  of  the  East  Indian  volcanoes,  and  preeminently  by  Kra- 
katoa,  the  eruption  of  which  in  iSS,-;  was  the  most  frightful  ever 


recorded.  This  volcanic  island,  situated  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda, 
was. little  known,  except  that  it  had  been  in  eruption  in  i6So.  As 
the  island  was  uninhabited,  the  earliest  stages  of  the  outburst  were 
not  observed,  but  on  May  ao  a  great  cloud  of  steam  was  seen  over 
the  vent.  The  catastrophe  occurred  in  August,  when,  besides  the 
fearful  devastation  caused  by  the  disturbances  of  the  sea-on  the 
coasts  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  island  itself  was  almost  annihilated. 
Hardly  one-third  of  its  original  surface  was  left  above  water,  and 
where  formerly  was  land  are  now  depths  of  loo  to  150  fathoms  of 
water.  The  force  of  the  explosion  produced  waves  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  were  propagated  around  the  whole  earth,  and  the 
first  one  was  observed  in  Berlin  tin   hours  after  the  explosion. 
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The  ejected  materials  were  all  fragmentary  and  of  an  incredible 
volume ;  ashes  were  disiributed  over  an  aiea  of  300,000  square 
miles,  the  greater  part  faUiog  wittiiii  a  radius  of  eight  miles  around 
t!ie  island ;  stretches  of  water  tJiat  had  had  an  average  depth  of 
1 1 7  feet  were  so  filled  up  as  to  be  no  longer  navigable.  Enor- 
mous masses  of  pumice  floated  ujion  the  sea  and  Bto|)ped  naviga- 
tion except  for  the  most  powerful  steamers. 

■J'hesc  tremendous  explosions,  even  when  they  do  not  tear  out 
one  whole  side  of  the  mountain,  an  in  the  rase  of  Krakaloa  and 
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Loa  and  Kilauea.  Here  the  emiJlious  are  usually  not  heralded  by 
earthquakes  ;  the  lava  is  remarkably  fiuiil  and  simply  wells  up  over 
the  siiles  of  the  crater,  pouring  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  in 
streams  which  flow  for  many  miles.  More  commonly  the  walls  of 
the  crater  are  unable  to  withstand  the  enormous  pressure  of  the 
lava  column,  and  the  molten  mass  breaks  through  at  some  level 
below  the  crater,  rising  through  the  fissure  in  giant  fountains, 


sometimes  looo  feet  high.  Even  in  the  ordinary  activity  of 
Kilauea  jets  of  30  and  40  feet  in  height  are  thrown  up.  Hardly 
any  ashes  or  other  fragmental  products  are  formed,  but  the  clouds 
of  steam,  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  volcanic  outbursts,  are 
present. 

Between  such  extremes  as  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  on  the  onf 
hand,  and  the  explosive  East  Indian  type  (Krakatoa),  on  the 
other,  we  may  find  every  intermediate  gr-d-ilion.  Everywhere 
imprisoned  steam  appears  to  be  an  important  agent,  while  the 
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■flerences  are  due  to  the  varying  degrees  of  accumubteil  pressure, 

:  resist.mce  10  Ijc  overcome,   the  character  of  llie  lava,   the 

aiiner  in  which  the  sleam  is  gi-nerated,  and  simitar  factors. 

Tolcanlc  Products. — These  form  the  most  important  part  of  the   ' 

subject  from  the  geological  point  of  view,  because  they  contribute 

largely  !»  the  permanent  materials  of  the  earth's  crust.     We  meet    | 


b  such  materials  of  all  geological  ages,  sometimes  developed  on 
Kvast  scale.  The  study  of  volcanic  products  is  the  key  which 
enables  us  to  comprehend  the  great  group  of  rocks  which  ate 
called  igneous,  though,  as  we  shall  see  later,  by  no  means  all  of  | 

e  poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
I  Vokanic  products  are  of  three  kinds ;  ( 1 )  laiHj,  or  molten 
Icic :  (i)  fragmental  materia/,  including  bli>cks,  lapiili,  bombs, 
e  40-called  volcanic  ashes,  cinders,  and  the  like ;  (3)  gases  and   ', 
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{i)  Lava. — A  lava  is  a  more  or  less  completely  melted  rock; 
the  degree  of  fltiidity  varies  greatly  in  difTereni  lavas,  but  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  perfect.  Instead  of  being  a  true  liquid,  a  lava  ordinarily 
consists  of  larger  and  smaller  crystals,  embedded  in  a  pasty  mass, 
which  is  saturated  with  steam  and  gases.  The  degree  of  fluidity 
depemls  upon  several  factors,  the  most  obvious  of  which  is  tempera- 


I 


cooling.     <  Pliulugraiili  by  Libbey.) 


lure ;  the  more  highly  heated  the  mass  is,  the  more  perfectly  will 
it  be  melted.  The  quantity  of  iinprisoned  gases  and  vapours 
present  has  also  an  important  effect,  and  some  lavas  appear  to  owe 
nearly  all  llieir  mobility  lo  these  vapours.  A  third  and  most  sig- 
nificant factor  is  the  chemical  composition.  Those  lavas  which 
contain  high  percentages  of  silica  (SiOj),  the  aeid  lavas,  are  much 
less  readily  fusible  than  the  basic  lavas,  in  which  the  percentage  of 
silica  is  lower.     The  tlitTerence  in  the  proportion  of  silica  present 
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associatetl  wilh  other  chemical  dirfercnces  which  have  a  similar 
effect  upon  fusibihty,  the  basic  kinds  having  much  more  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron  in  ihem,  which  act  as  Duxes. 

The  experiments  of  Barus  on  the  fusibility  of  lavas,  which  he 
divides  into  three  groups,  resulted  as  follows;  (i)  Certain  lavas 
fuse  readily  (2250°  F.);  these  are  of  basic  composition  and  are 


made  up  of  lime-soda  felspars  (sec  p.  16),^  the  augilic  and  allied 
feTTo- magnesia n  minerals  (p.  ao),  and  iron  oxide,  but  rarely  have 
quarW  (p.  15).  (2)  A  second  group  is  of  medium  fusibility  (2520° 
F.),  and  is  made  up  of  lime-soila  felspars,  augitic  or  hornblende 
minerals,  and  frequently  quartz,  (j)  The  third  series  melt  with 
difficulty  (1700°  F.),  and  remain  pasty  at  even  3100°  F.     These 
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are  acid  lavas,  and  are  composed  of  potash  felspars  (p.  16).  wiih 
quartz,  hornblende,  or  mica.  Lavas  which,  like  those  of  the  Sijnd- 
wtch  Islands,  are  notably  fluid,  are  always  of  basic  composition. 

When  a  lava  stream  reaches  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
hnprisoned  vapours  immediately  begin  lo  escape  and  the  surface 
of  the  molten  mass  to  cool  and  harden.  The  surface  layers  are 
blown  by  the  steam  bubbles  into  a  light,  frothy  or  slaggy  consist- 


^yror 


ency,  forming  "  scoria  "  or  cindery  masses.  The  motion  of  the 
lava  breaks  up  this  thin  crust  into  loose  slabs  and  blocks,  and  on 
the  advancing  front  of  the  stream  these  loose  masses  rattle  donni 
over  one  another  in  the  wildest  confusion.  The  less  perfcclly 
fu.sed  lavas  are  soon  covered  with  heaped-up  cindery  blocks,  while 
the  more  completely  fluid  lavas  are  characterized  by  curiously 
twisted,  ropy  surfaces,  such  as  may  be  observed  in  the  slag  from  an 
'on  furnace. 
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The  front  of  a  lava  stream  advances,  not  by  gliding  over  the 
ind,  but  by  roUing,  the  bottom  being  retarded  by  the  friction 
tbe  ground  and  the  top  moving  faster,  so  that  it  is  continually 

illing  down  at  the  curved  front  end  and  forming  the  bottom. 
1,  the  scoriK,  thovigh  formed  mostly  on  the  top  of  the  stream, 
rT>lk--i    l>ene:illi   il,   and   the   whole' is   enclosed    in    a   riu.lcrv 


t 
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f  graph  by  l-ibbcv.] 

fcnvelope.  Or  the  flow  may  be  checked  by  the  mass  of  cinders, 
until  the  fluid  lava  bursts  through  them  in  a  fresh  stream.  The 
scoriaceoHs  mass  is  a  nonconductor  of  heat,  and  greatly  retards 
the  cooling  of  the  imerior  mass,  which  may  remain  hot  for  many 
years.  The  arched  surface  of  cindery  blocks  may  become  self- 
supporting,  and  then  the  still  fluid  mass  will  flow  away  from 
Iwneath  it.  leaving  long  tunnels  or  caverns.  These  tunnels  are 
■pccially  well  shown  in  Iceland  and  ihe  Sandwich  Islands. 
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The  distance  to  which  lava  streams  extend  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  move  are  determined  by  the  abundance  and 
fluidity  or  the  lava  and  the  slope  over  which  it  flows.  Some  lavas 
are  so  liquid  that  they  flow  for  many  miles,  even  down  moderate 
slopes,  while  others  are  so  pasty  thai  they  stiflen  and  set  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  vent,  even  on  steep  grades.  Ordinarily  the 
motion  soon  becomes  very  slow,  though  thoroughly  melted  masses 
pouring  down  sleep  slopes  may,  for  a  short  lime,  move  very  swiftly. 
One  of  the  lava  floods  from  Mauna  Loa  moved  fifteen  miles  in 
uvo  hours,  and  for  shorter  distances  much  higher  rates  of  speed 
have  been  observed  ;  but  this  is  very  exceptional. 

The  cooling  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lava  stream  takes  place  rap- 
idly, white  the  interior  cools  but  slowly,  and  great  thicknesses 
require  very  long  periods  of  time  to  become  entirely  cold.  The 
differences  in  the  rate  of  cooling  produce  very  strongly  marked 
varieties  in  the  appearance  and  texture  of  the  resulting  rock.  The 
portions  which  have  chilled  and  solidified  very  quickly  are  glassy 
and  form  the  volcanic  glass,  e6siiUan.  If  the  swiftly  cooling  por- 
tions have  been  much  disturbed  by  the  bubbles  of  steam  and 
vapours,  they  are  made  light  and  frothy;  in  some  cases,  as  in 
pumice,  they  will  float  upon  water,  Otherwise,  the  glass  is  solid 
and  is  usually  very  dark  in  colour,  resembling  an  inferior  bottle 
glass  in  appearance.  Microscopic  examination  shows  minute, 
hair-like  bodies  in  the  glass,  which  are  called  crystallites,  and  rep- 
resent the  incipient  stages  of  crystallization. 

Passing  inward  from  the  surface  of  the  lava  stream,  we  find 
the  steam  bubbles  becoming  rarer,  until  they  cease  altogether,  the 
vapours  having  escaped  while  the  lava  was  still  so  soft  that  the 
bubble  holes  soon  collapsed.  At  the  same  time  the  glassy  texture 
of  the  rock  is  replaced  by  a  stony  character,  which  the  microscope 
shows  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  crystals  too  minute  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  unaided  eye.  Still  deeper  in  the  rock  the  stony 
texture  passes  gradually  into  an  obviously  crystalline  one ;  and  the 
slower  the  cooling,  the  larger  will  these  crystals  be,  though  in  lava 
streams  which  have  cooled  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  whole 
^  mass,  even  of  the  deeper  parts,  is  never  coarsely  crystalline. 
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Large  crystals  are,  it  is  true,  very  often  found  in  lavas,  but  these 
were  formed  before  the  ejection  of  the  mass  from  the  volcano. 
Such  crystals  frequently  contain  enclosures  of  glass,  which  indi- 
cate that  the  crystallization  went  on  while  the  surrounding  mass 
was  still  fluid.  The  edges  and  angles  of  these  crystals  are  often 
corroded  by  the  action  of  the  melted  portion  of  the  lava,  and  the 
motion  of  the  stream  often  cracks  them^  These  facts  go  to  prove 
that  the  large  crystals  were  complete  when  the  lava,  as  a  whole, 
was  still  fluid  and  in  motion.  Stromboli  ejects  great  numbers  of 
perfect  crystals  of  augite,  which  must  have  existed  in  the  molten 
lava  of  the  vent.  The  lavas  which  contain  large  crystals  embedded 
in  a  fine  stony  or  glassy  base  are  said  to  be  of  a  porphyritic 
Uxture. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  all  these  various  textures  may 
be  found  in  one  continuous  rock  mass,  and  bear  witness  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  each  part  cooled  and  solidified.  These 
textures  also  recur  again  and  again  in  ancient  rocks  and  enable  us 
to  determine  their  volcanic  origin.  The  processes  of  rock  destruc- 
tion have  in  many  cases  laid  bare  deep-seated  masses  which  w^ere 
plainly  once  melted  like  tnie  lavas,  but  which  have  cooled  very 
slowly  and  under  great  pressures.  In  such  rocks  the  texture  is 
usually  coarsely  crystalline  and  shows  no  traces  of  glass  or  scoriae. 
Between  the  surface  lava  flows  and  such  deep-seated  reservoirs 
every  form  of  transition  may  be  traced,  often  in  continuous  rock 
masses. 

Where  several  successive  lava  flows  issue  from  one  vent,  at  in- 
ter\'als  which  allow  one  stream  to  be  consolidated  before  the  next 
is  poured  out  over  it,  a  rough  bedding  or  stratification  results, 
each  flow  being  perfectly  distinguishable  when  seen  in  section. 
Deceptive  resemblances  to  the  true  stratification  of  sedimentary 
rocks  (see  p.  145)  may  thus  arise,  especially  when  the  exposed 
section  is  short  But  the  wedge-like  form  of  the  sheets,  the  absence 
of  bedding  within  the  limits  of  each  flow,  and  the  nature  of  the 
rock  itself,  always  enable  us  to  distinguish  these  masses  from  the 
sediments  which  have  been  stratified  by  the  sorting  power  of 
water. 
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A  mass  of  lava,  when  it  cools  and  solidifies,  r 
and  since  the  cohesion  of  the  mass  is  insufficient  lo  allow  it  to 
contract  as  a  whole,  it  must  crack  into  blocks,  separated  by 
fine  crevices,  wliich  are  called  jointi.  The  mutual  relations  of 
the  jointing  planes,  ami  the  consequent  shape  of  the  blocks,  are 
determined  largely  by  the  grain  of  the  lava  and  its  degree  of 
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Horn ogeneousn ess.  In  fine-grained  (and  some  coarse-grained) 
homogeneous  lavas  the  jointing  is  apt  to  be  very  regular,  and  to 
give  rise  to  prismatic  or  columnar  blocks,  which  are  usually  hex- 
agonal. This  shape  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  hex- 
agons requires  less  expenditure  of  work  than  other  figures,  and  is 
produced  by  the  intersection  of  systems  of  three  cracks,  radiating 
from  equidistant  points  at  angles  of  120°.  The  long  axes  of  the 
prisms  are  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling  surface.  Starch  and 
fire-clay,  wliich  shrink  on  drying,  joint  in  the  same  way.     The 
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H  must  not  be  inferred  Ihal  the  joints  of  al!  rocks  are  due  to 
shrinkage  on  cooling.  It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter 
that  such  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 

Not  all  the  lava  produced  in  and  around  a  volcanic  vent  can 
reach  the  surface.  Some  of  it  may  be  forced  horizonially  be- 
tween the  beds  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  thus  forming  intrusive 
sheets,  which,  when  exposed  in  section,  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  surface  flows  by  the  fact  that  they  have  consolidated 
under  pressure,  and  hence  have  no  slag  or  scorJK  associated 
with  them.  Other  portions  of  the  lava  will  fill  up  vertical  fissures 
in  the  volcanic  cone  or  in  the  underlying  rocks,  and,  solidifying 
in  these  fissures,  form  dikes.  Such  a  fissure,  twelve  miles  in 
length  and  filled  with  molten  lava,  was  observed  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^tna.  In  the  great  eruption  of 
Skaptar  Jokul  (Iceland)  in  1783  lava  was  poured  out  at  several 
points  along  a  line  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  douhdess  this 
was  a  great  lava-filled  fissure  which  consolidated  into  a  dike. 

We  thus  see  that  the  molten  masses  may  not  all  well  up 
through  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  but  will  seek  egress  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  wherever  that  happens  to  be,  breaching 
the  walls  of  the  volcanic  cone,  rising  up  through  vertical  fissures, 
01  forcing  their  way  as  intrusive  sheets  Iwtween  the  beds  of  pre- 
exisdng  rocks.  In  these  various  situations  the  different  rates  of 
cooling  produce  many  varieties  of  rocks,  though  the  original 
molten  mass  may  have  been  nearly  or  quite  identical  in  all  of 
them. 

Lavas  which  flow  into  the  sea  from  a  terrestrial  vent,  or  are 
poured  out  from  a  submarine  one  show,  as  a  rule,  but  little 
difference  from  those  which  solidified  on  land,  because  the  rapid 
formation  of  a  cindery  ctust  will  protect  the  hot  lava  from  contact 
with  the  water.  Sometimes,  however,  the  sudden  chill  will  cause 
the  lava  to  disintegrate  into  a  mass  like  black  sand. 

(2)  Fragmentai Proiiuets. — This  division  includes  all  the  mate- 
rials which  are  ejected  from  the  volcano  in  a  solid  state.  These 
are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  from  huge  blocks  weighing  many  tons, 
down  to  the  most  impalpable  dust,  which  the  wind  will  carry  for 
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thousands  of  miles.  The  very  large  blocks  are  commonly  frag- 
ments of  the  older  rocks,  through  which  the  volcanic  vent  has 
burst  its  way,  tearing  a  great  hole  and  scattering  the  fragments 
widely.  For  fifteen  miles  around  the  lofty  volcano  of  Cotopaxi 
in  Ecuador  lie  great  blocks  of  this  nature,  some  of  them  measur- 
ing nine  feet  in  diameter. 

More  important  and  much  more  extensively  formed  and  widely 
spread  are  those  fragmental  products  which  are  derived  from  the 
lava  itself.  The  more  violently  explosive  the  eruption,  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  the  lava  that  will  be  blown  into  fragments.  In 
such  eruptions  as  that  of  Krakatoa,  all  of  it  is  thus  dispersed  and 
none  remains  to  form  lava  flows.  Cindery  fragments  thrown  out 
of  the  vent  are  called  scoria,  while  portions  of  still  liquid  lava  thus 
ejected  will,  on  account  of  their  rapid  rotation,  take  on  a  spheri- 
cal form  and  are  called  volcanic  bombs,  Lapiiii  are  smaller, 
rounded  fragments,  and  volcanic  ashes  and  dust  are  very  fine  par- 
ticles, though  with  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  size.  The  term 
ashes  is  so  far  unfortunate,  that  it  implies  combustion,  but  never- 
theless it  accurately  describes  the  appearance  of  these  masses. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  vent  fragments  of  all 
sizes  accumulate,  but  the  farther  we  get  from  the  volcano,  the 
smaller  do  the  fragments  become.  The  coarser  masses  around  the 
vent  form  a  volcanic  agglomerate,  in  which  the  fragments  are  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  heaped  together  without  any  arrangement.  More 
regular  sheets  of  large  angular  fragments  form  volcanic  breccia, 
and  these  may  be  seen  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  The  finer  accumulations  of  ash,  formed  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  vent,  are  roughly  sorted  by  the  air  and  often  quite 
distinctly  divided  into  layers.  The  torrents  of  rain,  which  so  fre- 
quently accompany  volcanic  outbursts,  gather  up  the  finer  parti- 
cles, forming  sheets  and  streams  of  hot  mud,  which  on  drying 
sets  into  quite  a  firm  rock,  called  tuff  or  tufa,  Herculaneum  lies 
buried  under  a  solid  mass  of  such  tuff  more  than  sixty  feet  deep, 
and  hence  is  much  less  accessible  than  Pompeii,  which  is  covered 
with  scoriae,  lapilli,  and  ashes. 
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r  near  ihe  sea,  nml  as  the 
drift  for  months  upon  the 


As  volcanoes  so  generally  stand  in  i 
lighter  fragments,  such  as  pumice,  ofie 
water  before  they  sink,  while  the  fint 
lances  by  the  wind,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  volcanic 
materials  should  have  a  very  wide  distribution  upon  the  sea- 
bottora.  Such,  indeed,  proves  to  be  the  case,  and  this  kind  of 
material,  laid  down  iii  the  sea,  has  formed  important  rock-masses 


in  nearly  all  the  recorded  ages  of  the  earth's  history.  The  exact 
character  of  the  rock  formed  in  this  fashion  will  be  governed  by 
various  circumstances,  such  as  the  fineness  and  abundance  of  the 
material,  whether  it  is  showered  into  ijuiet  waters  or  along  a  wave- 
bealen  coast,  whether  and  in  what  proportion  it  is  mingled  with 
sand  or  mud.  When  the  volcanic  ash  preponderates,  a  Hiff  is 
formed,  very  much  like  those  which  accumulate  on  land,  but  more 
regularly  stratified. 

The  fragmental  volcanic  products,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  retain 
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leir  characlerislic  texliire  and  appearance,  so  as  to  be  readily    ^^| 

real  bulk  of  [bese  materials  consists  of  lava  shattered  by  Ihe   ^^M 
;eam  explosions  and  quickly  ctiitled.     The  coarser   fragments  ^^^| 
isplay  the  frothy  and  vesicular  nature  of  scoriie,  while  the  finer  ^^H 
larticles  are  glassy  or  crystalline.     Mere  comminution  of  the  mass    ^^M 
oes  not  change  its  essential  texHire.                                                      ^^M 
It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  lavas  do  not  contain  fossils.    ^^M 
hpogll  the  Hon-s  often  overwhelm  living  beings,  the  intense  heat    ^^H 
BriMfc  destroys  them,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind.     In  tuffs,  on    ^^H 

Bi^b^^^^^B-- 

— 1 

a 
h 

\ 

to.  17.  — MaunaLoH.seenfromadisiancEor4oiniles.    ( Phoic^raph  by  Libbey 

le  other  hand,  fossils,  especially  those  of  plants,  are  frequentl 
kJI  preserved,  and   tuffs   formed   under  water  have   fossils  a 
Imndantly  as  any  other  aqueous  rocks, 

(3)    77t/r  Gaset'MS   Products   are    important   as  agents  of  th 
nptions,  in  jiromoting  the  crystallizing  of  the  lavas,  and  in  alter 
■g  the  rocks  with  which  they  come  in  contact.     The  most  abun 
■nt  is  steam.     Carbon  dioxide  is  common,  especially  when  th 
ction  is  failing,  and  often  continues  after  all  other  signs  of  activit 
ave  died  out.     Sul[>hurous  acid  (SO.)  is  very  characteristic  an 

the  source  of  many  other  compounds.     Sulphuretted  hydroge 
n^)   is  a  common  volcanic  gas,  as  is  also    hydrochloric    aci 
HCl).     Several  solids  are  vapourized,  such  as  the  chlorides  0 

1 

Volcanic  Conea  are 
built  ii[)  by  the  ma- 
terial whith  the  volca- 
noes eject,  and  vary 
in  shape  according  to 
the  character  of  those 
materials  and  lo  the 
violence  of  the  erup- 
tions.     Those    vents 
-^    which  yield  only  lavas 
£     build  up  cones  of  sohd 
«     rock,  the  steepness  of 
=     which  corresponds  lo 
i     the  degree  of  fluidity 
s^    of  the  flows.    The  re- 
.y^     niarkably  liquid  lavas 
D     of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands    have     formed 
■g     cones  of  exceedingly 
$    gentle   slope,    3"   to 

4  10°  (see  rig.  17,  Ihe 
I    cone  of  Manna  I.oa). 

5  Very  stiff  lavas  which 
5     consolidate      rapidly 

I     form  very  steep-sided 

£  which  are  constructed 
principally  out  of 
fragmenlal  materials 
are  steep  (30");  the 
more  so,  the  coarser 
the  fragments  which 
comjiose  them,  and 
1  beautifully  sym- 


rical. 


the 


noble    mountains    of 
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our  Parific  Slates,  such  as  Ml  Shasta,  Ml.  Hood.aiid  Ml.  Rainier. 
Most  coni-s  aie  built  uj)  of  scorife,  ashes,  aiid  la\'ii  flows,  white 
the  fissiites  that  radiate  from  the  ctaler  are  tilled  by  dikes, 
greatly  strengthening  the  mountain,  as  in  the  case  of  Vesuvius, 
The  latter  is  noted  for  its  double  head,  Monte  Sonniia  lieing 
part  of  the  old  cone  which  was  mostly  blown  away  in  the  erup- 
tion of  79  AJ>. 


f  Volcanoes,  like  oilier  mountains,  arc  subject  to  the  destructive 
acliviiy  of  the  atmosphere,  of  rivers  and  of  the  sea,  and,  when 
CTTiptioBs  have  ceased,  this  destruction  may  go  on  wiih  great 
Inpidity,  especially  in  the  case  of  cones  made  up  of  looic  m.iteiials. 
Very  ancient  cones  can  seldom  be  found,  for  this  reason,  and  often 
ihe  lara-AIIed  pipe  is  the  only  record  left  of  an  ancient  volcano. 

StriMBwine  Totcanoes  have  been  actually  observed  in  eruption 
in  several  instance^  but  there  can  l>e  little  <loiibt  ihat  by  far 
ihe  larger  ntimbcr  have  escaped  delerlion.  Not  a  few  volcanic 
i^iands  in  various  parts   of  the   worU    have    reared   ihemselvci 
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almve  the  sea  within  historic  times.  In  fact,  nil  volcanic  islands 
s.te  merely  submarine  volcanoes,  or  groups  of  them,  which  have 
built  their  cones  above  sea-level.  If  the  cones  are  of  fragmeutal 
products,  the  islands  arc  but  temporary,  because  when  the  activity 
ceases,  the  waves  cut  them  down  into  reefs  and  shoals,  'i'he  lava 
cones  persist  for  lon(,'  periods. 


—  There  is 

ption  from 


ich  reason  lo  believe  that  the 
single  venl,  described  in  the 
the  only  method  by  which  molten  lava 
It  would  seem  that  in  ]iast  limes  lava  has 


i 


Fissure  Eruptions. 
niode  of  volcanic  er 
foregoing  pages,  is  i 
may  reach  the  surface, 
welled  up  through  great  fissures  and  overflowed  immense  areas  in 
successive  floods.  As  an  example  of  this  may  be  menlioned  the 
vast  fields  of  lava  which  occur  in  the  northwestern  United  States, 
covering  more  than  100,000  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet.  The  largest  connected  area  of  this  field  extends 
along  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho,  southwest  from  the  Yellowstone 
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Park.  Even  more  extensive  are  the  lava  plains  of  the  Deccan  in 
India,  and  much  smaller,  but  still  impressive,  fields  occur  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland. 

The  Causes  of  Volcanic  Activity.  —  Many  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  explain  the  causes  of  volcanic  activity,  but  none  are 
satisfactory.  In  an  elementary  work,  like  the  present,  no  ade- 
quate discussion  of  this  most  difficult  problem  can  be  given,  but 
merely  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  its  solution 
has  been  attempted. 

The  problem  is  to  account  (i)  for  the  intense  heat  of  the 
ejected  materials,  (2)  for  the  presence  of  the  steam,  {3)  for 
the  ascensive  force  of  the  lava,  and  (4)  for  the  intermittency 
of  the  action,  and  the  past  and  present  distribution  of  the 
vents. 

(i)  The  high  temperature  has  been  accounted  for  in  two  prin- 
cipal ways,  fiy  some  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  due  to  the  original 
heat  of  the  earth,  not  yet  lost  by  radiation.  Of  those  who  accept 
this  opinion,  some  believe  that  larger  or  smaller  portions  of  the 
earth's  interior  have  never  solidified  and  that  these  form  the 
reservoirs  of  lava  which  supply  the  volcanic  vents.  Others  again 
assume  that  the  interior  of  the  globe  is  exceedingly  hot,  but  sohdi- 
fied  by  pressure  i  when,  by  fracturing  or  folding  of  the  overlying 
rocks,  this  pressure  is  partially  relieved,  the  highly  heated  masses 
become  liquefied  along  that  line  of  re<luced  pressure. 

In  the  second  class  of  hypotheses  on  this  subject  of  tempera- 
ture, it  is  supposed  that  the  proper  heat  of  the  earth's  interior  is 
no  longer  sufficient  to  produce  fiision,  and  that  it  must  be  sup- 
plemented from  some  other  source.  Many  are  the  attempts  to 
determine  where  this  additional  source  of  heat  supply  is  to  be 
found.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  attempts  (Mallet) 
seeks  the  additional  heat  in  the  friction  produced  by  the  folding 
and  crushing  of  rocks  deep  within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  due 
to  the  shrinkage  of  the  earth  as  it  cools.  Others  have  sought  to 
show  that  the  heat  is  generated  chemically,  by  the  oxidizing  effect 
of  descending  waters  u]xjn  the  unoxidized  interior  of  the  globe, 
or  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  gas. 
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Similar  divergences  of  opinion  obtain  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  lavas  ejected  by  volcanoes.  The  view  most 
commonly  held  is  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  original, 
unaltered  material  of  the  globe,  whether  this  has  always  remained 
fluid,  or  has  been  remelted  by  release  of  pressure,  or  otherwise. 
According  to  another  opinion,  volcanic  products  are  formed  from 
the  fusion  of  sedimentary  material  which  was  laid  down  under 
water,  but  has  been  deeply  buried  within  the  crust  of  the  earth  by 
subsidence.     A  third  view  recognizes  both  sources  of  supply. 

(2)  The  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  the  steam  which  pla)^  so 
important  a  part  in  volcanic  eruptions,  is  likewise  very  differently 
solved  by  different  investigators.  One  opinion  is  that  the  steam, 
like  the  lava  itself,  is  primordial  and  was  absorbed  from  the  atmos- 
phere (which  then  contained  all  the  waters  of  the  sea)  when  the 
surface  of  the  globe  was  still  molten.  Melted  substances  will,  it 
is  known,  absorb  many  times  their  own  volume  of  steam  and 
gases,  when  in  contact  with  them  under  pressure.  From  this  it  is 
inferred  that  the  lava  has  contained  the  steam  ever  since  the  first 
cooling  of  the  surface  crust.  A  second  opinion  derives  the  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  supposing  that  it  descends  partly 
through  fissures  and  partly  through  the  pores  of  the  overlying 
rocks  by  capillarity.  The  nearness  of  volcanoes  to  the  sea  is 
looked  upon  as  favouring  this  view.  Others,  again,  employ  both 
methods  of  explanation,  regarding  the  ordinary  steam  which  im- 
pregnates all  lavas  as  primordial,  but  believing  that  the  violently 
explosive  eruptions  are  caused  by  the  sudden  access  of  large 
bodies  of  water  to  the  lava  masses. 

(3)  The  causes  of  the  ascensive  force  of  the  lava  column  are 
likewise  very  differently  explained  by  various  writers.  Some  find 
an  all-sufficient  cause  in  the  steam  pressure,  while  others  maintain 
that  some  other  force  must  be  at  work  and  find  this  in  the  unequal 
contraction  of  the  earth,  and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  molten 
or  plastic  layer  beneath.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  radial  con- 
traction of  one  millimetre  "would  suffice  to  supply  matter  for 
(\vc  hundred  of  the  greatest  known  volcanic  eruptions"  (Prest- 
wich). 
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(4)  The  intermittency  of  volcanoes  and  their  mode  of  distribu- 
tion add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  subject,  but  any  complete 
theory  must  explain  them.  The  views  which  bring  volcanic  action 
into  relation  with  the  mechanical  changes  in  the  crust,  are  those 
which  seem  most  consonant  with  the  known  facts  of  the  past  and 
present  distribution  of  the  vents. 

Here,  for  lack  of  space,  we  must  leave  the  subject.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  how  far  we  still  are  from  understanding  the 
mystery  of  volcanoes. 


CHAPTER  III 

EARTHQUAKES  —  CHANGES  OF  LEVEL 

An  earthquake  consists  of  a  series  of  elastic  waves,  similar  in 
principle  to  sound  waves,  propagated  through  the  crust  of  the 
earth  and  due  to  some  disturbance  in  its  interior.  'I'he  number 
and  frequency  of  earthquakes  are  exceedingly  great,  so  much  so, 
that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  constant  disturbance  at 
one  or  more  points.  Besides  the  trembling  and  shocks  that  may 
be  plainly  felt,  minute  tremors,  which  can  be  detected  only  by  the 
aid  of  very  delicate  instruments,  are  in  continual  progress,  even  in 
countries  rarely  visited  by  sensible  shocks.  Slight  shocks  and 
movements  generally  pass  unnoticed,  but  when  pains  are  taken  to 
collect  them,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  numerous  they  are.  These 
facts  show  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  not  the  stable,  rigid  structure 
which  our  ordinary  experience  would  lead  us  to  consider  it. 

The  Distribution  of  Earthquakes  is  very  similar  indeed  to  that 
of  volcanoes,  and  volcanic  regions  are  preeminently  those  in  which 
the  most  frequent  and  violent  earthquakes  occur.  They  may 
manifest  themselves  at  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  they 
increase  notably  both  in  frequency  and  violence  as  the  volcanic 
areas  are  approached.  The  great  earthquakes  which  shook  the 
Mississippi  valley  in  1811-12,  are  among  the  very  few  instances 
of  violent  and  long-continued  shocks  in  a  region  far  from  any  vol- 
cano. Yet,  even  these  would  appear  to  have  had  some  connection 
with  the  volcano  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies,  and  ceased 
when  that  vent  became  active. 

The  earthquake,  or  seismic^  bands  thus  follow  the  coast-lines 
and  mountain  chains,  and  coincide  with  the  volcanic  bands,  but 
are  much  wider  than  the  latter,  earthquakes  being  propagated  over 

1  Greek  seismos,  earthquake, 
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wider  areas  from  the  seat  of  disturbance  than  the  effects  of  vol- 
canoes, except  in  the  case  of  the  unusually  terrible  explosions. 
In  one  respect,  the  earthquake  bunds  deviate  quite  markedly  from 
the  volcanic ;  namely,  in  the  presence  of  a  seismic  zone  which 
encircles  the  whole  earth.  This  belt  includes  the  Mediterranean 
lands,  the  Azores,  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Japan,  China,  India,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor.  By 
some  authorities  this  is  regartled  as  the  main  seismic  band,  espe- 
cially liable  to  disturbance,  from  which  the  others  are  but  branches. 
Volcanoes  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  belt,  but  they  form  no  such 
continuous  band  aroimd  the  earth. 

The  Phenomena  of  Earthquakes  are  of  very  great  significance 
from  the  standpoint  of  human  interests,  because  of  the  appallitig 
destruction  and  loss  of  life  which  they  often  cause.  Fearful  re- 
sults may  be  caused  by  a  heaving  of  the  ground  in  which  there 
is  little  actual  displacement.  'I'he  phenomena  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  place  observed  with  reference 
to  the  focus,  or  seal  of  disturbance,  the  violence  of  the  shock, 
and  the  character  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  vibrations  are 
transmitted.  Were  the  focus  a  point,  and  the  rocks  uniformly 
elastic  and  homogeneous,  the  earthquake  waves  would  be  spheri- 
cal, and  their  outcroppings  at  the  surface  (which  produce  the  sen- 
sible shocks)  would  be  circular.  But  none  of  these  conditions 
exist,  and  so  the  waves  are  more  or  less  irregular,  and  owing  to 
differences  in  the  rocks,  refiection  and  interference  of  the  waves, 
and  the  like,  the  result  often  seems  most  anomalous  and  capri- 
cious. This,  liowcver,  is  not  of  suificJent  importance  for  our  pur- 
pose to  require  description. 

When  the  shock  occurs  beneath  the  bed  of  the  sea,  the  phe- 
nomena are  complicated  by  disturbances  in  the  water.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  is  the  glial  sea  wave  (erroneously  called  tidal 
wave),  which,  though  not  strikingly  displayed  in  the  open  sea,  in 
shallow  water  piles  up  into  enormous  breakers  and  rushes  upon  the 
coast,  often  doing  far  more  damage  than  ihe  earth  waves  themselves. 

One  important  result  of  the  modern  careful  investigation  of 
earth<(uakcs  is  to  show  that  they  are  comparatively  superficial  phe- 
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nomena,  which  arise  within  and  not  below  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
The  focus  is  usually  situated  at  depths  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  while 
depths  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  are  uncommon. 

The  Effects  of  Earthquakes  are  geologically  less  important  than 
is  usually  supposed,  and  some  of  them  which  are  commonly  called 
effects  of  earthquakes,  are  rather  collateral  results  of  the  forces 
which  produced  the  earthquake.  The  heaving  and  wave-like  roll- 
ing of  the  ground,  when  violent,  bring  about  great  landslips  in 
mountain  regions,  and  shake  down  enormous  masses  of  earth  and 
rock  from  the  cliffs  and  slopes,  into  the  valleys  beneath.  Destruc- 
tion of  this  character  on  a  gigantic  scale  was  a  marked  feature  of 
the  great  earthquakes  which  shook  northwestern  Greece  in  1870. 
These  falling  masses  may  temporarily  or  permanently  block  up  the 
mouth  of  a  mountain  valley,  and  by  damming  back  the  stream 
which  flows  in  the  valley,  convert  it  into  a  lake.  The  course  of 
rivers  is  not  unfrequently  altered  by  earthquakes,  a  ridge  being 
thrown  up  athwart  the  stream.  Along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  are  found  many  deserted  stream  channels,  the  streams 
having  evidently  been  diverted  by  the  upheaval  of  ridges  across 
their  courses.  In  a  narrow  valley  such  a  ridge  will  act  as  a  dam 
and  form  a  lake,  but  on  a  plain  the  stream  will  be  diverted  to 
a  new  course. 

A  very  common  accompaniment  of  violent  earthquakes  is  the 
opening  of  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  ground  ;  these  may  close  up 
again  after  the  shock  has  passed,  but  they  often  remain  open  as 
yawning  chasms.  The  two  sides  of  such  a  fissure  may  remain 
at  the  same  relative  level  as  before,  or  one  side  may  be  raised  up 
or  dropped  down,  producing  a  dislocation  or  /au//.  The  earth- 
quake which  originated  in  Owen's  Valley,  California,  in  1872,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  violent  recorded  within  the  United  States, 
was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  faults,  running  along  the  base  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  having  a  maximum  displacement  of  twenty 
feet.  In  May,  1887,  an  earthquake  in  Arizona  and  Sonora  (Mex- 
ico) was  accompanied  by  a  fault,  which  has  been  traced  for  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  has  an  average  displacement  of  seven  feet.  Similar 
phenomena  have  been  recorded  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  Causes  of  Earthquakes  are  belter  nnilerstood  than  those  of 
vokanoes,  though  much  still  remains  which  is  cJifficuh  of  explana- 
tion. All  earthquakes  are  not  due  to  the  same  causes,  for  any 
operation  which  will  produce  a  blow  or  jar  in  the  earth's  interior 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  pro])agiiie(!  as  a  series  of  elastic  waves  to 
the  surface,  will  cause  an  earthquake.  The  most  frequent  of  such 
sources  of  disturbance  are  of  two  kinds. 

( I )  In  volcanic  regions  the  explosions  of  steam  are  very  often 
the  cause  of  earthquakes.  This  explains  the  association  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  in  the  same  region,  and  also  the  fact  ihat  a 
great  volcanic  eruption  is  usually  heralded  by  earthquakes,  which 
increase  in  violence  up  to  the  lime  of  the  outbreak,  and  then 
cease.  Though  more  than  two  thousand  miles  distant,  the  erup- 
tion of  Si.  Vincent  relieved  the  MissiKippi  valley  earthquakes.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the  earthquakes  which 
occur  in  volcanic  areas  can  be  brought  into  relation  with  eruptions, 
for  many  of  thein  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean  and  of  Japan. 

(j)  A  second  and  probably  more  imimrtant  and  widespread 
cause  of  earthquakes  is  the  sudden  yielding  of  the  earth's  cnist 
to  the  strains  which  are  set  up  within  it.  The  contraction  of  the 
earth  must  establish  cumulative  stresses  in  the  crust,  which,  if 
yielded  to  gradually,  would  not  cause  a  jar,  but  when  resisted, 
increase  until  the  strength  of  the  rocks  is  overcome,  and  they  give 
way  with  a  sudden  shock,  which  produces  an  earthquake.  The 
association  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  in  the  same  regions  is 
thus  not  altogether,  probably  not  even  principally,  a  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  but  is  rather  due  lo  the  fact  that  both  are  con- 
nected with  lines  of  fracture  and  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust. 
In  non-volcanic  regions  nearly  all  the  earthquakes  may  be  traced 
to  such  lines  of  fracture,  wherever  the  data  have  been  collected 
for  an  accurate  determination  of  the  foci. 

Changes  of  Level 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  permanent  changes 

of  level  frequently  accompany  earthquakes;    but  these  are  par- 
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oxysmal,  and  appear  to  be  nearly  always  the  result  of  dislocation 
or  faulting.  By  change  of  level,  in  the  general  sense,  is  meant  the 
gradual,  steady  upheaval  or  subsidence  of  land,  with  reference  to 
the  sea,  over  considerable  areas.  Such  movements  are  very  slow, 
and  hence  are  apt  to  escape  observation ;  so  long  are  the  periods 
of  time  involved,  that  there  is  much  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  and 
still  more  as  to  the  interpretation  of  them. 

The  method  by  which  any  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
land  may  be  detected,  is  by  comparison  with  the  sea,  and  hence 
such  observations,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  changes  now  in  progress, 
are  confined  to  the  coast.  Obviously,  the  result  would  be  the 
same  if  the  change  were  in  the  sea,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  a  given  oscillation.  Until 
quite  lately  it  was  always  taken  for  granted  that  the  sea-level  is 
constant,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  oceans  is  everywhere  that  of 
a  true  spheroid,  concentric  with  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Recent 
exact  investigations  have,  however,  thrown  much  doubt  upon  this 
assumption,  and  indicated  that  the  sea-level  may  be  markedly 
different  at  different  places.  By  this  is  not  meant  the  temporary 
change  due  to  the  heaping  up  of  the  waters  by  the  wind,  or  by 
unusual  tides,  but  a  real  and  permanent  difference  of  average 
level.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  attraction  of  the  con- 
tinents, of  great  mountain  ranges  and  lofty  plateaus  near  the  coast, 
raises  the  water  to  a  higher  level  than  in  the  open  sea,  or  along 
flat,  low-lying  shores. 

These  local  differences  greatly  complicate  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining just  what  processes  are  at  work  in  the  apparent  elevation 
and  depression  of  land.  For  this  reason  some  geologists  have 
proposed  to  avoid  the  terms  elevation  and  depression^  and  to 
substitute  for  them  "  positive  and  negative  displacements  of  the 
coast-line,"  which  are  non-committal  with  reference  to  the  real 
character  of  the  movement.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  will 
be  best  to  retain  the  older  and  more  current  terms,  without  insist- 
ing that  in  all  cases  the  changes  lie  in  the  land  rather  than  in 
the  sea. 

Another  process  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
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true  changes  of  level  is  the  alteration  of  the  coast-line  due  to  the 
washing  away  of  land  by  the  sea,  causing  the  latter  to  advance,  or, 
on  the  other  hanti,  to  the  silling  up  of  shallow  water  by  the  depo- 
sition of  sand  or  mud,  which  makes  the  land  advance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sea. 

The  evidences  of  elevation  along  any  coast-line  may  be  more 
easily  made  out  than  those  of  depression,  because  when  land 
comes  up  out  of  the  sea,  the  traces  of  marine  action  upon  its 
surface  are  always  present  in  one  form  or  another.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  land  goes  down  beneath  the  sea  or  the  sea  rises  over 
the  land,  the  old  land  surface  is  speedily  changed  and  buried  out 
of  sight. 

Evidences  of  Elevation.  —  Along  coasts  which  have  been  inhab- 
ited for  many  centuries  by  civilised  man,  ancient  structures,  like 
quays  and  bridges,  which  were  built  in  the  water  may  now  be 
found  high  above  it.  Such  changes  have  been  noted  in  the  lands 
which  adjoin  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  southern  Italy  and 
the  island  of  Crete.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Pui/iupli, 
near  Naples,  is  a  classic  example  of  this.  In  this  building  thiee 
marble  columns  are  still  standing,  and  on  each  of  them  is  a  belt, 
about  ten  feet  above  the  groimd  and  nine  feet  wide,  honey-combed 
by  the  boring  mollusc,  Lillwilomus,  which  still  lives  in  the  neigh- 
bouring bay.  Evidently  the  temple  was  first  submerged,  and  when 
under  water  the  columns  were  attackeil  by  the  mollusc,  and  after- 
wards it  was  upheaved,  but  is  now  sinking  once  more. 

Rocks  and  cliffs  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  surf  are  worn 
and  marked  in  a  characteristic  fashion,  and  when  found  far  above 
where  the  surf  can  now  reach  them,  are  evidences  of  upheaval  at 
that  point.  Such  well-defined  sea-marks  high  above  sea-level  are 
common  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  norlliern  hemisphere,  and  the 
change  is  still  in  progress  in  many  places.  The  Scandinavian 
peninsula  shows  slow  changes  of  level,  though  not  everywhere  the 
same ;  south  of  Stockholm  there  is  a  slight  subsidence,  north  of  that 
point  there  is  a  rise,  which  increases  northward,  and  at  the  North 
Cape  is  believed  to  average  five  or  six  feel  per  century.  Tliese 
results  have  been  much  questioned,  but  after  a  renewed  examina- 
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tion  of  the  dated  tide  marks  cut  on  the  cliffs  at  various  periods  in 
the  last  century  and  early  in  the  present  one,  the  Swedish  geolo- 
gists have  strongly  reaffirmed  them. 

Interesting  examples  of  recent  elevation  are  believed  to  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Washington,  D.C.  In  colonial  times 
Bladensburg  and  Dumfries  could  be  reached  by  sea-going  ships, 
but  now  they  are  decidedly  above  tide-level.  'I'hc  change  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  silting  up  of  the  creeks,  but 
this  appears  not  to  be  the  case,  for  there  is  little  alluvium  resting 
upon  the  bed-rock  of  the  channels. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  are  found  beaches,  raised  far  above 
the  sea-level,  and  these  point  to  an  elevation  of  the  land.  Su(!h 
raised  beaches  occur  in  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Red  Sea,  the  southern  end  of  South  America,  and 
elsewhere.  In  these  beaches  are  often  founrj  the  remains  of 
marine  animals,  shells,  corals,  barnacles,  and  the  like,  and  where- 
ever  such  remains  o<:cur  in  undisturbed  position,  they  prove  con- 
trluriively  either  that  the  land  has  been  upheaved  or  that  the  nea 
/las  gone  down  at  that  [)oint.  'i*he  form  and  rhararter  t)(  the 
coast-hne  itself  may  be  evidence  of  comparatively  recent  eleva- 
ijon,  as  will  l>e  explained  in  Part  III. 

£Tidences  of  Depression.  —  Ancient  buildings,  which  were  evi- 
lemly  constructed  on  land,  but  now  are  Ik;Iow  the  wra,  »how  a 
iubiirience  at  the  [xjint  where  they  occur.  'Iliene  are  found  in 
several  of  the  Mediterranean  lands  and  on  the  went  at'4%i  of 
GreeniaiyL  In  the  btter  country  the  change  is  relatively  rapid, 
ind  has  attractitd  the  attention  of  the  inhabitant*. 

Boned  ir^frm  fouryl  below  the  level  of  the  vra  indicate  Mjli^id- 
encc.  ^sf^f.h  fvrests  orxur  in  the  Mi'i^i^'iippi  delta  and  '4t  iitHuy 
pr>Lnt§  on  the  c/xt^t  of  the  middle  and  vnjthem  Atlanti/,  .S(af/'%, 
ThjuHj  in  Stw  jtr^,  where  the  c^/au  is  linking  at  a  rat^  e%ti- 
mated  a  :w>  feet  p^r  cent-iry. 

ifiTMmtnt^*  rTrfrC'C'r^nncU  ar^r  likewivr  evident  e*  fpf  dej/fe*w//n, 
bef_a-se  ^  ttt^t  -Mzirh  t^/w^  into  the  kea  fj^nnrA  excavate  it*  fyr/l 
L^v.w  th*?  >v*-  ox  iryt  v^-?^xtr>m  at  it»  m^xjth-  Many  %fu  h  tu- 
KUiiot*  ar^  isj-jm^k,  l/ii  it  wdl  infhf,t  to  meniif jn  the  ci*e  of  the 
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Hudson,  whose  ancieni  channel  has  been  traced  by  means  of 
soundings  for  one  hundred  miles  outside  of  Sandy  Hook. 

A  great  thickness  of  shallow-water  deposits  is  another  obvious 
proof  of  depression;  for  if  the  sea-bottom  did  not  sink,  the  water 
would  soon  be  filled  up  where  it  is  shallow,  and  the  coasl-line 
advanced.  When  we  come  to  study  the  materials  which  are  now 
accumulating  on  the-ocean  (Joor,  we  shall  learn  how  the  depth  o? 
water  may  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the  deposits,  .'\I 
present  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  from  the  Hudson  River 
southward,  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  is  covered  by  a  great  thick- 
ness of  shallow-water  beds,  as  revealed  by  the  numerous  artesian 
wells  which  have  been  driven  through  it.  A  coast  may  also  betray 
recent  subsidence  by  its  form,  but  an  account  of  this  must  be 
deferred  till  we  reach  Part  HI, 

The  Causes  of  Elevation  and  Depreesion.  —  Perplexing  and 
obscure  as  we  have  found  the  causes  of  the  other  subterranean 
agencies  to  be,  those  which  control  the  changes  of  level  are  far 
more  so,  and  no  theory  of  their  action  yet  propounded  is  at  all 
adequate  or  satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  most  generally  accepted 
view  is  that  which  brings  them  into  relation  with  the  secular  con- 
traction of  the  earth,  due  to  the  slow  shrinkage  of  the  heated 
interior,  as  il  gradually  cools,  together  with  the  flow  of  plastic 
subcrustal  material  away  from  the  lines  of  greatest  pressure.  This 
theory  is,  however,  very  vague,  and  cannot  be  crucially  tested. 

Another  kind  of  movement  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  believed 
to  be  that  which  follows  upon  changes  of  the  load  which  any  given 
area  has  to  carry.  We  shall  see  in  later  chapters  that  the  rain, 
wind,  and  rivers  are  continually  cutting  down  the  land  surface  and 
carrying  the  materials  thus  obtained  to  the  sea,  where  they  accu- 
mulate in  great  sheets.  By  some  authorities  it  is  believed  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  in  so  exact  a  state  of  equilibrium,  that  any 
area  upon  which  a  load  of  sediment  is  deposited  will  sink,  while 
one  whence  material  is  removed  will  rise  because  its  load  is  light- 
ened. This  kind  of  adjustment  is  called  isoslasy,  and  its  effect  is 
to  preserve  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  as  they  already 
exist,  while  the  general  movements  of  elevation  and  depres^n 
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iiivi  be  quite  indcpcndeni  of  isostatic  adjustment,  because  they 
n<  re^ue  or  diminish  those  inequalities. 

The  mint  recent  investigations  arc  unfavourahle  to  [his  « 
or  iMMiasy,  and  go  to  show  that  the  cnist  is  not  so  sensitive  to 
I  hangct  of  load.  While  the  major  inequalities,  the  great  conti- 
rftnta]  plaifurnis  and  oceanic  depressions,  arc  not  improbaMy  due 
III  difl'rrent^esuf  den&ity  in  the  crust,  minor  inequalities,  tike  hills 
jn<l  mountains,  are  apparently  sustaineit  hy  the  rigidity  uf  the  crust, 
ftnmmiry  — 'I'he  study  of  the  sulilerranean,  or  igneous,  agen- 
cies lus  proved  to  he  very  untiatisfiictory  in  the  way  of  explaining 
tbe  pheDoincna  and  referring  them  to  the  o|)er.ition  uf  understood 
|ihyM>:^l  agents,  ticcausc  ao  little  is  really  known  and  so  much 
remiins  to  t>e  discovered.  Neveribeles,  we  have  learoe<l  much 
iKai  n  of  great  imporlatKe  in  geological  reasoning.  We  have 
*een  that  the  earth  contains  within  itself  a  great  store  of  energy, 
and  that  it>  interior,  in  whatever  physical  state  that  may  be,  1 
hiiihly  healed,  and  po!tsesses  great  quantities  of  material  which  is 
either  ai^ually  or  |K)tcnlially  molten,  and  is  permeated  with  su 
bealeti  tteam  and  other  gases.  ("his  molten  material  is  often 
fnn:ed  iipwanl,  and  n  either  poured  out  at  the  surface,  or  fills  u 
figures  and  ■:avitin  In  the  rocks,  or  pushes  its  way  between  them, 
''limiting  umler  various  cirt:um stances,  the  molten  ma.sscs  consoli- 
!  i:c  into  a  great  variety  of  i.' ha ract eristic  rix-ks,  frothy,  glassy,  or 
r  k  tialline.  Kipliisive  flischarges  of  steam  blow  the  melted  rock 
I, !'•  fragments  of  all  grades  of  fineness,  and  these  fragments  like- 
wTic  accumulate  either  on  the  land  or  under  water,  and  form 
rwki.  the  nature  anil  origin  of  which  may  l>e  readily  reeogniied, 
Wc  haw  farther  »een  that  the  operation  of  these  sultlerrane.'in 
£brce«  pcodaco  shocks  and  jars  in  the  interior,  which  are  prop.i 
gated  to  the  nriace  as  earthquakes,  and  there  bnog  about  per- 
manent  changes,  associated  with  the  fissuhng  and  dtslocalioi 
the  n>ck«,  landilifM,  alteration  iu  the  course  of  nvert,  fotm-ition 
of  likct,  and  the  bke,  'I'he  frequency  of  earthquakes,  their  wide 
grograpbical    range,  and   the   constant    tremor  of   the   ground 

Lllciected  by  delicate  inslfumcnts,  led  us  to  infer  that  the  crust 

bf  the  earth  b  decidedly  unsuble. 
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This  conclusion  we  found  sirenglhened  by  the  oscillations  of 
level  between  land  and  sea,  which,  though  extremely  slow,  are 
seen  to  be  still  in  progress.  Historical  geology  will  show  us  that 
these  changes  of  level  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  effected 
on  the  grandest  scale.  All  the  great  continents  are  composed  of 
rocks,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  laid  down  in  the  sea  and 
still  contain  the  fossils  of  marine  animals,  and  this  shows  that 
these  continents  have  all  been  under  the  sea.  Not  that  all  ihe 
continents,  or  even  that  all  parts  of  any  one  continent,  were  sub- 
merged at  the  same  time,  but  now  one  part  and  now  another  was 
overflowed  and  again  emerged,  until  all  have  been  covered  in  their 
turn. 

In  brief,  the  principal  geological  functions  of  the  subterranean 
agencies  are  two  :  ( i )  they  bring  up  from  below  and  form  al  the 
surface,  and  at  all  depths  beneath  it,  certain  characteristic  kinds  of 
rocks ;  and  (j)  they  tend  to  increase  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  agencies  which  are  cutting 
down  the  land  and  steadily  lending  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of 
the  sea. 
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SECTION    II 


SURFACE  AGENCIES 


The  surface  or  superficial  agents  are  those  which  act  upon  or 
very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  all  of  which  are  mani- 
festations of  solar  energy.  Their  work  may  all  be  summed  up  in 
two  categories,  the  destruction  and  reconstruction  of  rock.  These 
two  processes  are  complementary ;  for  since  matter  cannot  be 
destroyed,  but  can  have  only  its  position  and  its  physical  and 
chemical  relations  changed,  it  is  obvious  that  what  is  removed  in 
one  place  must  be  laid  down  in  another.  Thus,  neither  of  these 
j»rocesses  can  go  on  without  the  other,  and  reconstruction  always 
implies  antecedent  destruction  to  furnish  the  materials.  Every- 
where we  find  ceaseless  cycles  of  change  in  progress,  new  combi- 
nations of  material  being  continually  formed  and  older  rocks 
steadily  worked  over  into  newer.  It  is  this  circulation  of  matter 
u])on  and  within  the  cnist  of  the  earth  that  we  have  already  com- 
pared to  the  physiological  changes  in  the  body  of  a  living  organism. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  processes  of  rock  destruc- 
tion, which  are  grouped  together  under  the  general  name  of 
iit'nuiiation  or  erosion,  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  land 
surfaces,  while  those  of  reconstruction  take  place  principally 
beneath  bodies  of  water.  Some  work  of  reconstruction  is  also 
ac(  oinplished  on  the  land,  but  this  is  of  very  minor  importance. 

Since  destruction  necessarily  precedes  reconstruction,  the  con- 
sideration of  these  processes  will  naturally  begin  with  those  of 
destruction  or  denudation.  The  destructive  agencies  are  :  ( i )  the 
atmosphere,  (2)  running  water,  (3)  ice,  (4)  lakes,  (5)  the  sea, 
(6)  plants  and  animals. 
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CHAPTER    IV 
DESTHDCTIVE   PROCESSES  —  THE   ATMOSPHERE 

The  atmospheric  agencies  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
destructive  or  denuding  agents,  because  no  part  of  the  land  surface 
is  altogether  exempt  from  their  activity.  'I'heir  work  is  described 
by  the  general  term  weathering,  and  is  shown  at  once  by  the 
different  appearance  of  freshly  quarried  stone  from  that  which  has 
been  long  exposed  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  or  even  in  ancient  build- 
ings. While  such  agents  as  rivers  and  the  sea  do  work  that  is 
much  more  apparent  and  striking  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
yet  they  are  much  more  locally  confined,  and  even  in  their  opera- 
tions the  atmosphere  renders  important  aid.  Though  no  part 
of  the  land  surface  is  entirely  free  from  the  destructive  activity  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  this  activity  vary 
mich  in  different  places.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  great 
differences  of  climate  to  be  considered,  differences  in  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  of  temperature,  and  of  the  winds. 
In  the  second  place,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  various  kinds 
of  rocks  to  the  disintegrating  processes  differs  very  greatly,  in 
accordance  with  the  differences  of  hardness  and  chemical  compo- 
sition. .\gain,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  covering  of  protective 
vegetation  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  destruction  effected. 

The  outcome  of  all  these  varying  factors  is  to  prodiice  very 
irregular  land  surfaces.  While  the  tendency  of  the  atmospheric 
agencies  is  gradually  to  wear  down  the  land  to  the  level  of  the 
sea,  yet  in  that  process  some  parts  are  cut  away  much  more  rapidly 
than  others;  and  hence  the/z-^/c^cf/ of  denudation  is  an  increas- 
ingly irregular  surface.  The  overlying  screen  of  .-.oil  conceals  many 
of  these  irregularities,  especially  the  winor  ones ;  and  were  that 
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screen  removed,  the  ruggedness  of  the  underlying  rocks  would  be 
seen  to  be  much  more  decided  than  now  appears.  So  long  as 
the  land  has  these  irregularities,  it  is  said  to  possess  relief;  and 
when  it  is  aH  planed  down  to  a  flat  or  gently  sloping  surface  but 
slightly  raised  above  the  sea,  it  is  said  to  have  reached  the  base- 
Uvel  of  erosion,  or  to  be  base-levelled. 

The  atmospheric  agencies  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
(i)  rain,  (2)  frost,  (3)  changes  of  temperature,  (4)  wind. 

I.  Rain 

Perfectly  pure  water,  containing  neither  gases  nor  solids  in  solu- 
tion, would  have  very  little  disintegrating  effect  upon  most  rocks, 
but  pure  water  does  not  occur  in  nature.  The  raindrops,  gener- 
ated by  the  condensation  of  the  watery  vapour  of  the  atmosphere, 
absorb  certain  gases,  which  add  very  materially  to  the  dissolving 
powers  of  the  water.  Of  these  gases  the  most  important  are 
oxygen  (O)  and  carbon  dioxide  (CO^),  and  all  rain-water  con- 
tains them. 

As  rain-water  percolates  through  the  soil,  it  acquires  additional 
destructive  powers  by  dissolving  the  acids  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  vegetable  matter,  which  are  grouped  together  under  the 
name  of  humous  acids.  These  acids  have  the  power  of  decompos- 
ing or  dissolving  many  minerals  which  resist  the  action  of  ordinary 
rain,  and  thus  it  is  that  many  rocks  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  only,  waste  very  slowly,  disintegrate  with 
comparative  rapidity  underground.  One  of  the  first  and  simplest 
effects  of  atmospheric  moisture  consists  in  the  oxidation  and  hydra- 
tion of  the  minerals  exposed  to  it.  Hydration,  or  the  taking  up 
of  water  into  chemical  union,  is  an  important  agency  of  decay. 
It  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  bulk,  and  hence  in  the  lower 
bycrs  of  a  rock-mass  greatly  augments  the  pressure.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  "granite  rocks  have  been  shown  to  have 
become  disintegrated  for  a  depth  of  many  feet,  with  loss  of  but 
some  13.46  per  cent  of  their  chemical  constituents.  .  .  .  Natural 
joint  blocks  brought  up  from  shafts  were,  on  casual  inspection. 
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sound  and  fresh.  It  was  noted,  however,  ihat  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  such  not  infrequently  shortly  fell  away  to  the  conili- 
tion  of  sand  "  (Merrill) . 

Nearly  all  rocks  contain  tnaterials  which  are  more  or  less  solu- 
ble or  destructible  in  rain-water,  though  usually  these  soluble  ma- 
terials make  up  but  a  small  projxirtion  of  the  whole.  When  they 
are  removed,  the  rock  crumbles  into  a  friable  mass  which,  on 
complete  disintegration,  forms  soil.  Frozen  soil,  though  with  only 
a  small  quantity  of  ice  in  it,  is  as  hard  as  many  rocks,  the  ice  act- 
ing as  a  cement  and  firmly  binding  the  granules  together.  When 
the  cementing  ice  loses  its  coherence  by  melting,  the  rock-like 
mass  becomes  friable.  This  illustrates  the  effect  of  removing  a 
small  quantity  of  soluble  material  from  a  hard  rock.  Except  vege- 
table moulds,  all  soils  are  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks.     | 

The  materials  out  of  which  rocks  are  made  vary  so  much  thai 
the  chemical  processes  which  destroy  them  must  be  correspond- 
ingly different.  Our  survey  of  the  disintegrating  agencies  will 
naturally  begin  with  those  rocks  which  have  once  been  melted, 
or  the  igneous  ravks,  because,  as  we  believe,  the  first  solid  crust 
of  the  globe  was  formed  of  such  rocks,  and  from  them  started  the 
cycles  of  change  and  circulation  of  matter  which  are  still  going  on.     I 

The  great  majority  of  the  igneous  rocks  are  made  up  of  crystals  ( 
of  some  variety  of  felspar  (see  p.  i6)  associated  with  other  min-  | 
erals,  such  as  hornblende  (p.  so),  mica  (p.  1 8),  quartz  (p.  15),  etc.  \ 
As  an  example,  we  may  take  granite,  which  is  composed  of  ortho-  y 
clase  felspar,  quartz  (SiOj),and  mica  or  hornblende,  both  of  which  \ 
are  complex  silicates  of  iron,  lime,  etc.  Rain-water  falling  upon  . 
an  exposed  mass  of  granite,  or  reaching  it  by  underground  perco-  ,| 
lation,  slowly  decomposes  the  orthoclase,  either  removing  the  ^ 
potash  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  silicate,  or  converting  the  silicate  ^ 
into  carbonate.  The  silicate  of  alumina,  which  is  left  behind^  I 
absorbs  water  and  forms  clay  or  kaolin  (ALO5,  3  SiO^,  3  HjO).  ^ 
The  quartz  is  unaffected  by  the  rain-water,  being  insoluble  and  , 
a  very  simple  and  stable  compound,  which  is  not  decomposed  , 
into  simpler  substances  by  ordinary  natural  agents.  ITie  mica  ^ 
^^  is  very  slowly  disintegrated.  ^ 

I  i 
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The  tfBili  of  the  ilecomiiosilinn  of  granite,  then,  is  the  fotina- 
:  n  of  2  mass  of  cUy,  through  nhirh  are  dissctninatcd  the  un- 
iDn^ed  KT4tiu  of  qu.inz  and  mica.  In  the  other  igneous  rucks 
ine  mode  of  diunicgTation  is  easeniially  the  same  :  the  romplcx 
tilicatev  are  decumiiused  into  simpler  coini>ounds,  clay  being  the 
prinripal  (ierivaiive  of  the  felsiiars,  while  the  (luarti,  if  present,  is 
broticn  up  into  fragments  and  forms  sand.  F.ven  when  an  igneous 
rock  i>  yet  (inn  and  hard  and.  examined  by  the  naked  eye,  ap|>ean 
to  be  qattc  unrhange<l,  the  microscope  often  reveals  imt>ortant 
chcmkal  changes,  which  arc  the  first  steps  of  decay. 

The  circulation  of  the  material  of  rocks  is  coniiRuoiis,  and  rocks 
wbiL-h  are  llienuelves  composed  of  sutHlances  derived  from  the 
decay  of  otilrr  rocks  arc  alUcketl  in  their  turn  and  yield  material 
fof  near  (umulions.  These  derivative  rocks,  such  as  sandstones, 
tUtrs,  and  limestones,  uc  aAcctcd  in  characteristic  waya  by  the 


Samiitoiiet  arc  comixMcd  of  grains  of  sand  (qiiarti,  SiO.>  ce- 
mented logetber ;   the  rcmenting  substance  may  be  silica  itself, 
MMDc  compoimd  of  iron,  such  as   Fe,U„  or  carbonate  of  lime 
(CaCO,),  and  the  dissolving  away  of  the  cement  causes  the  rock 
to  cramble  inio  sand.     In  a  sandstone  with  siliceous  cement  the 
anion  is  esccviivety  slow,  atmospheric  waters  having  very  little 
tttect  upon  silica,  bui  underground  the  humous  acids  arc  believed  to 
dinohre  it  slightly.     Ferric  oxide  (Fe/),)  is  likewise  unchanged 
bv  rain-w3tcT.  but  beneath  the  Mil  decomposing  organic  substances 
droxi<lijc  it  into  FeO,  which,  taking  up  CO^  forms  the  soluble 
cartmoaic  of  iroci  (FcCU,).    The  uppermost  layen  of  red  sand- 
■onr  are  often  tlius  completely  disiniegratc<l  into  loose  sand, 
bleai^^hed  by  the  removal  of  the  iron  which  gave  it  its  colour, 
t'arbonate  of  lime  i*  very  soluble  in  water  containing  carbon  diox- 
ide, as  all  rain-water  does,  and   in  sandstones  with  calcareous 
-inem.  dhtnlegraiioD  is  rapid.     In  sandstones  and  slates  it  h  the 
<  tnenting  nbatance  which  Is  removed,  leaving  the  grams  uf  sand 
-  panicles  of  cby  nachanged,  and  the  limestones  arc  simply  dis- 
ced-    This  is  because  the  materials  of  these  rocks  were,  fiir  the 
^t  psrt,  originally  drriscd  from  the  decomposition  of  the  igneous 
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rocks,  and  the  minerals  which  compose  them  are  already  of  a 
very  simple  and  stable  character. 

The  saiiilslones  are  largely  employed  for  building  materials,  and 
their  value  and  permanence  for  such  purposes  depend  principally 
upon  the  character  of  the  cementing  substances  in  ihem.  For 
this  reason,  the  siliceous  and  ferruginous  sandstones  are  the  most 
durable,  those  willi  calcareous  cements  usually  yielding  with  com- 
parative rapidity  to  the  attacks  of  the  weather. 

Slates  and  shales,  by  removal  of  their  soluble  constituents, 
crumble  down  into  clay. 

Limestones  are  among  the  few  rocks  which  arc  chiefly  or  entirely 
made  up  of  soluble  material,  ihe  carbonate  of  lime  (CaCO,). 
This  is  attacked  by  the  rain-waler,  dissolved  and  carried  away  in 
solution,  while  the  insoluble  impurities  contained  in  the  rock 
remain  lo  form  soil.  The  proportion  of  such  impurities  varies 
greatly  in  different  limestones,  and  hence  the  residual  soil  will 
vary,  but  it  is  generally  a  clay,  since  that  is  much  the  commonest 
of  the  impurities  in  limestone.  Sand  also  occurs  in  limestones, 
either  with  or  without  clay.  When  the  sand  forms  a.  coherent 
mass,  out  of  which  the  calcareous  material  has  been  dissolved,  it 
is  called  rotttn-slone. 

The  gradual  formation  of  soil  by  the  disintegration  of  rock  may 
be  easily  observed  in  excavations,  even  shallow  ones,  such  as  cel- 
lars, wells,  railroad  cuttings,  and  the  like.  At  Ihe  surface  is  the 
true  soil,  which  is  usually  dark  coloured,  due  partly  to  the  admixt- 
ure of  vegetable  mould,  partly  to  the  complete  oxidation  and  hy- 
dration of  its  minerals.  Next  follows  the  subsoil,  which,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  vegetable  matter  and  the  less  complete  oxidation 
and  hydration,  is  of  a  lighter  colour.  The  subsoil  is  frequently 
dividetl  into  distinct  layers,  and  often  contains  unaltered  masses 
of  the  parent  rock,  which  have  resisted  decomposition,  while  the 
surrounding  parts  have  become  entirely  disintegrated.  By  im- 
perceptible gradations  the  subsoil  shades  into  what  looks  like 
tmaltered  rock,  but  is  friable  and  crumbles  in  the  fingers;  this  is 
roltfi  rock.  From  this  to  the  firm,  unchanged  rock,  the  parage 
is  equally  gradual. 


FORMATION   OF  SOIL 


In  ihe  ntirlhern  portions  of  the  United  States  the  soil  is,  in  most 
mly  nioiierate  depths,  because  at  a  late  periot!  (geo- 


ed  with  a  great  ice-sheet. 


gically  speaking)  this  region 
^jrhich  swept  away  much  of  the 
accumulations    of  ancient   rock- 
decay.    In  the  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  Ihe  ke-sheet  did  not 
come,  the  soil  is  much  deeper. 
and  ir)   tropical  lauds    it  att^iiiii 
remarkable  depths.   InourSouili- 
em  Slates  the  felspathic  rocks  -.ux- 
often    found  thoroughly    dismlo- 
gratecl   to  depths  of  50  ur   100 
ile  in   Brazil    the  soil   i-i 
10  to  300  feet  deep. 
The  inechanicai  effect  of  r.iiii 
(tensive,  perhaps,  than  its 
lemical  work  of  disintegration, 
is  very  important,  neverthe- 
Under  ordinary  conditions, 
mechanical  work  consists  in 
!  washing  of  soil  from  higher 
■■to  lower  levels.     How  consider- 
able is  the  movement  of  soil  thai 
has  (has  been  brought  about,  m^y 
-be  imagined  when  one  sees,  after 
1  heavy  rain,  the  rain-rills  which 
r  the  slopes,  muddy  and 
tarred  with  sediments,  and  how  turbid  the  streams  become  witK  I 
;  soil  which  the  rain  washes  into  them.     Rare  soil  is  rapidly  1 
n  up  and  washed  away  by  the  action  of  rain,  but  a  covering  of  I 
[elation,  and  especially  of  the  elastic  and  matted  stems  and  I 
Its  of  grasses,  much  retards  the  action. 
Other   things    being  equal,   the   rapidity  with  which  the 
•eps  away  the  soil  depends  upon  Ihe  steepness  of  the  slope   j 
III  which   the  soil  is  formed  ;    for  gravity  largely  determines  I 
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these  movements.  On  vertical  cliffs  and  steep  hillsides  it  is 
quickly  removed,  and  in  such  places  it  is  thin  or  quite  lacking, 
while  in  the  valleys  it  often  accumiilales  to  great  depths.  Even 
on  gentle  slopes  and  almost  level  stretches  the  rains  slowly  wash  it 
downward,  and  eventually  into  the  streams  which  carry  it  to  the 
sea.  The  soil  is  thus  not  stationary,  but  under  the  influence  of 
the  rains  and  streams  is  slowly  but  steadily  travelling  seaward. 
Disregarding  the  alluvial  deposits  made  by  rivers,  and  soils  accu- 
mulated by  the  action  of  ice  or  wind,  the  soil  of  any  district  is 
thus  a  residual  product,  and  its  quantity  represents  the  surplus  of 
chemical  disintegration  over  mechanical  removal. 

The  mechanical  action  of  rain  is  greatly  increased  by  extreme 
violence  and  volume  of  precipitation  ;  a  single  "  cloud-btirst  "  will 
do  far  more  damage  than  the  same  quantity  of  rain  falling  in 
gentle  showers.  Those  who  know  only  the  temperale  regions  can 
form  but  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  violence  of  tropical  rains. 
On  the  southern  foot-hills  of  the  Himalayas,  for  example,  the  rain- 
fall is  exceeilingly  great  (in  some  locahties  as  much  as  500  inches 
per  annum),  and  almost  all  of  it  is  precipitated  in  six  months  of  the 
year  j  especially  remarkable  is  the  quantity  which  often  falls  in  a 
single  day.  "  The  channel  of  every  torrent  and  stream  is  swollen 
at  this  season,  and  mu.ch  sandstone  and  other  rocks  are  reduced 
to  saiid  and  gravel  by  the  flooded  streams.  So  great  is  the  super- 
ficial waste,  that  what  would  otherwise  be  a  rich  and  luxuriantly 
wooded  region  is  converted  into  a  wild  and  barren  moorland" 
(Lyell). 

The  action  of  rain  is  thus  by  no  means  uniform,  the  results  de- 
pending upon  so  many  and  such  varying  factors,  thai  we  may  find 
marked  differences  in  closely  adjoining  regions,  and  even  in  one 
and  the  same  mass  of  rock.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  rain-erosion  is  exhibited  by  the  curious  districts  in  the 
far  western  slates  known  as  the  "^W  lands,"  which  cover  many 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  etc.  The  bad-land  rocks  are  mostly  rather  soft  sandstones 
and  clays,  with  prevailingly  calcareous  cements,  and  formed  in 
nearly  horizontal  beds  ur  layers.     The  rainfell  is  liglit,  tliough 
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Jtorremial  showers  someiimes  oi'cur  ;  Imt  llie  absence  of  vegeta- 
tivuiiiable  to  its  efliciency,  and  the  present  aridity  of  thefl 
fctimate  is  nut  of  very  long  standing,  from  a  geological  [xiint  ofm 
The  cliemical  action  of  the  rain  has  ilis integrated  ihefl 
kiocks  by  dissolving  out  the  calcareous  cement,  and  then  the  dSbrisJ 
J  formed  has  been  inechanicaily  washed  away. 
At  the  present  time  the  action  of  the  rain  is  very  slow,  because! 
|,the  debris  wliifh  covers  the  sides  of  the  chffs  and  slopes  is  almost 


mpervious  to  water,  and   holes  left  by  the  excavation  of  fossill 

ikclelons  often  remain  \isible  for  many  years ;    but  where  the' 

:  rock  is  exposed,  the  disintegration  often  proceeds  with  ex- 

lufdinary  rapidity,  and  a  single  shower  will  produce  notable 

^ects.     The  different  layers  of  rock  resist  decay  diderendy,  and 

Pcvrn  in  the  same  bed  some  parts  are  much  more  durable  than 

Mhers.     Tl)is  differential  weathering  has  resulted  in  that  remarica- 

r  variety  and  grotcsqueness  of  form,  resembling  the 
^gantic  towers  and  castles,  for  which  the  bad-land  scenery  iai 
The  sculpture  of  the  rain  protluces  this  varie 
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cordance  with  ihe  arraiigemenl  of  ihe  more  and  less  durable 
layers.  \Vhen  the  liarder  beds  are  at  tlie  lop.  flat-topped  tables, 
or  mesas,  with  sleep  sides,  are  carved  out ;  wlien  this  hard  bed  is 
removed,  or  was  not  originally  present,  rounded  and  dome-shaped 
hills  and  liigh,  narrow,  and  precipitous  6u/tei  result,  with  the  more 
durable  layers  cropping  out  on  the  sides  as  projecting  ledges. 
Isolated  hard  patches,  by  protecting  the  softer  beds  lieneath  them, 
gradually  cause  the  formalion  of  pillars,  as  the  unprotected  por- 
tions are  cut  away,  and  these  pillar:;  may  be  obser\'ed  in  all  stages 
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of  their  formation.  Monument  Park,  in  Colorado,  is  especially 
noted  for  this  feature.  Eventually  the  hard  cap  of  the  pillar 
becomes  undernained  and  falls,  and  then  the  shaft  is  speedily 
removed, 

1.    Frost 

The  terya  froit,  in  this  connection,  is  restricted  to  ihe  freezing 

of  water.     Water  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  substances  which 

^^  expand  considerably  on  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  sute. 

^BS'his    expansion,    which   amounts   to   about  one-eleventh  of  the 


th  irresistible  power 


F  original  bulk  of  the  water,  takes   place 
bursting  thick  iron  vessels  like  egg-shells. 

Excepting  loose,  incoherent  masses,  like  sand  and  gravel,  no 
rocks  are  formed  of  continuous  sheets  of  material,  but  are  rather 
to  be  consi<iered  as  masses  of  blocks,  divided  by  ihe joints.  (See 
pp.  48  and  joo.)  In  addition  to  these  visible  clefts,  the  blocks 
■aversed  by  minute  crevices,  rifts,  and  pores,  all  of  which 
^Openings  take  up  and  ret.un  qnaniities  of  water,  as  may  readily  be 


I  by  examining  freshly  (juarried  stone.  When  exposed  to  a 
r  Icmpcralitre,  the  water  freezes  and  forces  oni  the  large  blocks 
and  shalicts  ihem  into  pieces  of  smaller  and  smaller  sine.  '1 
fragments  thus  formed  are  called  fitiiis,  and  great  accumulations  of  I 
siich  blnrks  are  fnnnd  at  the  foot  of  clifls  in  all  regions  where  the 
winten  are  at  all  socrc.  Tains  accumulations  are  also  formed  by  ' 
other  agencies,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  se'|uel.  Alternate  freezings 
»tiA  thawings  not  only  break  up  rocks,  but  cause  the  broker 
(ragmenls  and  soil  to  work  their  way  down  slopes.     Kach  freezing 
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causes  the  fragments  to  rise  slightly  at  right  angles  to  the  incUned 
surface,  and  each  thawing  produces  a  reverse  movement ;  hence 
the  slow  creep  down  the  slope. 

ITie  action  of  frost  is,  of  course,  practically  absent  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  tropics,  but  in  high  mountains  and  in  all  countries 


FtG.  a6. — Sbalcs  "cieqiine"  under  Itii 


which  have  cold  winters,  frost  is  an  agent  of  great  importance  in 
the  mechanical  shattering  of  rocks  and  slow  destruction  of  cliffs. 
The  hardest  rocks  are  shivered  into  fragments  and,  dislodged  from 
their  places,  the  fragments  roll  down  the  ^mountain  side  till  Ihey 
come  to  rest,  perhaps  thousands  of  feet  below.  Immense  accumu- 
lations of  frost-made  talus  are  to  be  found  in  such  places  as  the 
foot  of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  the  abrupt  southern  slope  of 
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the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  wherever  cliffs  or  peaks  of  naked 
rock  are  exposed  to  severe  cold.  Many  mountain  passes  are  so 
bombarded  by  falling  stones  as  to  be  extremely  dangerous  ;  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California  talus  slopes  as  much  as  4000  feet  high 
are  reported,  all  the  work  of  frost.  At  Sherman,  where  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  crosses  the  "  continental  divide,"  the  ground  is 
covered  for  miles  with  small,  angular  fragments  of  granite  broken 
up  by  the  frost. 

In  the  polar  regions  frost  is  probably  the  most  important  of  the 
disintegrating  agents.  In  Spitzbergen  Beechy  found  that  in  sum- 
mer the  mountain  slopes  absorb  quantities  of  water,  which  freezes 
in  winter  with  very  destructive  effect.  "  Masses  of  rock  were,  in 
consequence,  repeatedly  detached  from  the  hills,  accompanied  by 
a  loud  report,  and  falling  from  a  great  height,  were  shattered  to 
fragments  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  there  to  undergo  more 
rapid  disintegration."  Similar  phenomena  are  reported  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  of  Alaska. 

ITie  action  of  frost  is,  in  itself,  purely  mechanical,  no  chemical 
change  is  occasioned  by  it,  and  the  smallest  fragments  into  which  a 
block  may  be  riven  are  sharp  and  angular,  and  the  minerals  have 
unaltered  and  shining  faces.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  frost  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  more  rapid  action  of  rain  and  percolating 
waters.  The  effects  of  these  agents  are  produced  upon  the  surface 
of  the  rocks  and  the  walls  of  the  crevices  which  run  through  them. 
By  breaking  up  the  blocks,  the  frost  greatly  increases  the  surface 
and  thus  facilitates  the  work  of  the  rain.  An  example  will  make 
this  clear.  A  cube  of  stone,  measuring  one  foot  each  way,  has  six 
sides,  each  of  144  square  inches,  and  its  total  superficies  is  thus 
144  X  6  =  864  square  inches.  Suppose  this  block  to  be  riven  by 
the  frost  into  pieces  of  one  cubic  inch  each  ;  of  such  small  cubes 
there  will  be  1728,  each  with  six  square  inches  of  surface,  giving 
10,368  s(|uare  inches  of  superficies  for  all  the  cubes.  A  breaking 
up  of  the  cubic  foot  into  cubic  inches  thus  multiplies  the  exposed 
surface  by  12. 

Rain  and  frost  are  agents  whose  effects  are  most  important  in 
regions  of  moist  climate  and  abundant  rainfall,  for  both  are  forms 
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of  the  activity  of  water.  Few  rrgions  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
altogether  rainless,  but  nearly  all  of  the  continents  have  great 
ilesert  areas  in  which  atmospheric  precipitation  is  very  light.  It 
might  seem  that  in  such  deserts  the  work  of  tock  disintegration 
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must  be  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  that  the  circulation  of  ma- 
terial must  be  so  slow  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  com- 
plete stagnation.  Even  in  these  regions,  however,  the  rain  accom- 
plishes something,  and  it  is  aided  byoiher  agencies  which  in  moist 
climates  play  a  much  more  modest  r61e ;  these  are  the  changes  of 
temperature  and  the  wind. 
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3.  Changes  of  Temperature 

These  changes,  by  alternately  expanding  and  contracting  the 
rocks,  widen  the  crevices  and  fissures  which  traverse  them.  In 
humid  cHmates  this  agency  is  a  very  subordinate  one,  and  acts 
chiefly  in  preparing  an  easier  path  for  percolating  waters,  but 
in  dry  regions  it  becomes  much  more  important.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  naked  rocks  are,  during  the  day,  heated  to  a  high 
temperature  by  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  at  night  the  rapid 
radiation  which  occurs  in  dry  air,  cools  them  very  quickly.  When 
radiation  begins,  the  outer  layers  of  the  rock  chill  rapidly  and 
attempt  to  contract  upon  the  still  heated  and  therefore  expanded 
interior ;  thus  strains  are  set  up  which  the  rock  cannot  resist,  and, 
therefore,  great  pieces  are  split  off.  In  this  fashion  talus  slopes  of 
angalar  blocks  form  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
frost-made  talus,  and  this  work  goes  on  in  all  arid  regions  which 
have  hot  days  and  cool  nights.  The  agency  is  purely  mechanical 
and  eflfects  no  chemical  change ;  it  is  also  entirely  superficial  and 
is  prevented  by  even  a  thin  covering  of  soil. 

The  work  of  destruction  due  to  changes  of  temperature  goes 
farther  than  merely  splitting  blocks  off  the  faces  of  cliffs,  and  may 
result  in  breaking  up  a  rock  into  minute  fragments.  Compara- 
tively few  rocks  are  made  up  of  a  single  mineral,  and  in  many 
rocks  several  varieties  of  minerals  occur.  Each  of  these  minerals 
will  expand  and  contract,  when  heated  or  chilled,  at  a  slightly 
different  rate  from  the  others,  and  thus  the  particles  are  subjected 
to  stresses  which  will  gradually  loosen  them,  causing  the  rock  to 
disintegrate. 

4.   Wind 

Of  itself  the  wind  is  unable  to  accomplish  in  any  important 
degree  the  disintegration  of  firm  rocks,  but  when  it  can  drift  along 
land  and  fine  gravel,  it  may  effect  much.  Except  on  sandy  coasts, 
this  agency  is  of  small  importance  in  regions  of  ordinary  rainfall, 
because  in  these  the  soil  is  protected  and  held  together  by  its 
covering  of  vegetation.     In  arid  regions  and  deserts,  on  the  con- 
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Ifary.  high  winds  sweep  along  quantities  of  sand  and  fine  gravel, 
which  are  hurled  against  any  obstacle  and  gradually  cut  it  away. 

Very  hard  rocks  yield  but  slowly  to  the  cutting  action  of  wind- 
driven  sand,  and  in  them  the  chief  effect  to  be  observed  is  a 
scratching  and  polishing  of  the  surface.  The  same  principle  is 
employed  in  the  sand-blast,  which  is  a  jet  of  sand,  driven  at  a 
high  velocity  and  used  lo  engrave  glass,  iK>lish  granite,  and  do 
other  work  of  the  kind.  Soft  rocks  are  quite  rapidly  abraded  and 
cut  down  by  the  drifting  sand,  and  go  to  increase  the  mass  of 
culling  material.  The  softer  parts  are  cut  away  first,  leaving  the 
harder  layers,  streaks,  or  patches  standing  in  relief.  In  this  way 
very  fantastic  forms  of  rocks  are  frequently  shaped  out ;  pot-holes 
and  caverns  are  excavated  by  the  eddying  drift,  and  archway? 
cut  through  projecting  masses. 

As  the  wind  does  not  lift  the  harder  and  heavier  particles  to 
any  great  height,  the  principal  effect  is  produced  near  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  thus  masses  of  rock  are  gradually  undermined 
and  fall  in  ruins,  which  in  their  turn  are  slowly  abraded.  Isolated 
blocks  are  sometimes  so  symmetrically  cut  away  on  the  under  side, 
that  they  come  lo  rest  upon  a  very  small  area  and  form  rocking- 
stones,  which,  in  spite  of  their  size  and  weight,  may  be  swung  by 
the  hand. 

The  fine  particles  abraded  from  the  rocks  by  drifting  sand  have 
undergone  no  chemical  change,  the  process  being  entirely  me- 
chanical. 

The  abrading  effects  of  wind-driven  sand  may  be  observed  in 
any  desert  region  where  naked  rocks  are  exposed,  as  for  example 
in  the  arid  parts  of  Utah  and  Arizona.  One  very  characteristic 
effect  of  this  natural  sand-blast  is  found  in  the  appearance  of  the 
pebbles  shaped  by  it.  Pebbles  of  very  hard  and  homogeneous 
materials,  such  as  quartz  or  chalcedony,  are  highly  polished. 
Those  made  from  igneous  rocks  have  the  softer  minerals  worn 
away,  leaving  the  harder  to  stand  in  relief  in  curious  patterns, 
while  limestone  is  carved  into  beautifiil  arabesques. 

We  have  seen  that  the  rain  is  slowly  shifting  the  soil  seaward, 
and  in  dry  countries  the  wind  acts  in  similar  fashion.     Strong 
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winds,  blowing  steadily  in  one  direction,  carry  great  quantities  of 
dust  and  fine  sand  with  them,  sometimes  directly  into  the  sea  or 
other  bodies  of  water,  sometimes  into  rivers,  or  again  to  moister 
regions,  where  it  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  rain. 

Slowly  as  they  work,  the  wind  and  temperature  changes  prevent 
any  complete  stagnation  in  the  circulation  of  material,  and  thanks 
to  them,  the  processes  of  disintegration  of  rock  and  transporta- 
tion of  soil  are  kept  up  even  in  the  dryest  deserts. 


CHAPTER    V 


DESTRUCTIVE   PROCESSES  —  RUN  MING   WATER 


The  source  of  all  running  water,  whether  surrace  or  under- 
ground, is  atmospheric  precipitation  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow. 
All  springs  and  streams  are  merely  rain  (or  snow)  water  collected 
together  and  fed  from  reservoirs.  Of  the  rain-waler  which  falls 
upon  the  land,  about  one  third  is  evaporated,  a  second  third  flows 
over  the  surface  to  the  nearest  waler-course,  and  the  remainder 
sinks  into  the  soil  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  though  part  o( 
it  again  comes  to  the  surface  in  springs,  yet  a  great  portion  must 
reach  the  sea  by  subterranean  channels. 


i 


1.     UNt)EmiROUND   WaTKRS 

The  flow  of  underground  waters,  as  well  as  thai  of  surface 
waters,  is  determined  by  gravity,  but  surface  topography  has  no 
effect  upon  it,  and  often  the  superficial  and  subterranean  flows  are, 
for  considerable  distances,  in  exactly  opposite  directions.  Un- 
derground drainage  is  determined  by  the  inclination  of  the  rocks, 
the  alternation  of  porous  and  impervious  beds,  the  number  and 
character  of  their  joints  and  fissures,  for  the  flow  is  ordinarily 
through  these  crevices,  except  in  very  porous  materials,  such  as 
loose  sand,  which  allow  of  a  flow  through  their  substance.  In 
soluble  rocks  the  water  may  dissolve  out  its  own  channels. 

These  facts  of  the  underground  movement  of  water  are  of  great 
practical  importance  in  all  questions  of  drainage  and  water  sup- 
ply. Serious  evils  have  followed  from  the  careless  assumption 
thai  subterranean  drainage  would  be  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  accompanying  diagram  shows 
an  arrangement  of  cess-pool  and  well,  which  was  planned  on  the 
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assnmpdoo  that  because  (be  fonner  was  bnber  itovn  ih«  hill,  it 
could  not  coQUmiiuite  tbe  btter.  But  the  inclination  of  the  rocks 
is  soch  that  the  cess-pool  would  drain  as  direclly  into  the  well  as 
though  a  pipe  connected  them.  Underground  waters  perform  the 
work  of  rock  disintegration,  both  chemically  and  mechanically. 


Fii^  ifl  —  D  jgram  il 


but  as  the  movement  of  such  waters  is  usuilly  extremel)  slow,  tlic 
mechanical  work  is  of  very  subordinate  importance 

In  considering  the  effects  of  the  ram  ne  learned  (hat  its  Lhtm- 
ical  efficiency  is  much  increase<l  by  the  humous  imU  which  it 
tabes  up  on  passmg  through  the  soil  the  water  miking  its  niy 
downward  through  the  rocks  by  means  of  the  joints  and  bedding 
planes  exerts  its  slowly  dissolving  and  decomposmg  efl'ects  ujion 
the  walls  of  these  crevices  Such  water  therefore  alwajs  contnins 
more  or  less  mineral  matter  in  solution  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
which  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  rock  traversed 

In  passing  through  limestones  percolating  waters  produce  re- 
markable effects  owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  rock  Irom  the 
suT^ce  sinkholes  and  pipes  are  dissolved  <lownward  while  in  the 
mass  of  the  rock  caverns  are  dissolved  out,  often  as  in  the  Mim- 
moth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  many  miles  in  extent  and  with  rivers  of 
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considerable  sue  flowing  in  them.  Indeed,  in  limestone  regions 
the  smaller  streams  are  generally  engulfed  and  flow  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  distance  underground.  When  the  roof  of  a  cavern  is 
no  longer  able  to  support  itself,  it  falls  in  and  exfJOses  a  ravine. 
Any  portion  of  the  roof  which  remains  standing  will  then  form  a 
bridge,  examples  of  which  are  the  famous  Natural  Bridges  of 
Virginia  and  of  the  Tonio  Basin  in  Arizona. 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  limits  of  depth  to  which  the  perco- 
lating waters  may  penetrate  the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  so  far  as 
borings  and  deep  mines  have  gone,  water  is  always  found,  and  the 
limit  is  probably  far  below  any  yet  reached  artificially.  As  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  increases  downward,  a  level  must  bo 
attained  (probably  at  no  very  great  depth)  where  the  roclw 
become  too  hot  to  allow  any  further  penetration,  and  at  such 
depths  the  great  pressure  of  the  overlying  masses  must  tend  to 
close  up  the  joints  and  crevices  through  which  the  water  descends. 
The  moisture  in  deep-seated  rocks  must  be,  for  the  most  part. 
stationary  or  subject  only  to  very  slow  fluctuations,  for  such  rockii 
are  solid  and  imdecomposed.  Even  beds  of  rock  salt,  whict 
would  surely  be  dissolved  away  by  moving  water,  are  found  at 
depths  which  can  be  reached  by  mining  or  boring. 

When  underground  waters  become  highly  heated  by  descending 
to  great  depths  along  channels  which  admit  of  a  return  to  higher 
levels,  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  masses  of  hot  lava,  their 
solvent  efficiency  is  greatly  increased.  Rocks  penetrated  by  such 
thermal  waters  are  often  profoundly  altered  in  their  character 
and  composition.  In  igneous  rocks  so  treated  the  complex 
minerals  which  make  up  these  rocks  are  decomposed  into  simpler 
or  more  stable  compounds.  The  felspars  become  opaque  from 
the  formation  of  kaolin,  or  are  transformed  into  hydrated  mica ; 
minerals  containing  iron  and  magnesia  give  rise  to  chlorites 
(p.  21),  serpentine  (p.  az),  and  the  like,  while  the  lime  com- 
pounds are  converted  into  the  carbonate  and  carried  away  in 
solution.  Some  of  the  minerals  are  altered  in  place,  and  otheis 
are  deposited  in  the  fissures  and  cavities  of  the  rock.  Thermal 
waters   also   alter    the   character   of  rocks    by  bringing   in    new 
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I  from   eUewhere.      In    the  Yellowstone    Park    the    great 
whirh  h;is  been   Irenrherl  by  the  Vdlmvslone  Ciifion. 
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has  been  profoundly  altered  and  decomposed  by  (he  action  of 
the  heated  waters  whicli  traverse  it. 

Except  in  limestone  caverns,  underground  watera  seldom  flow 
with  svifficient  velocity  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  direct 
mechanical  erosion,  but  indirectly  they  bring  abont  mechanical 
changes  of  some  importance.  Slopes  of  earth  or  talus  blocks 
lying  on  hillsides  or  mountains,  saturated  by  long-continued,  heavy 
rains,  may  have  their  weight  so  nnuch  increased  and  their  friction 
so  reduced,  as  to  glide  downward  in  landslips,  which  in  inhabited 
regions  are  sometimes  very  destructive.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
great  landslip  which  occurred  in  the  White  Mountains  (New 
Hampshire)  in  1816. 

Landslips  may  also  occur  when  the  rocks  forming  a  slope  are 
inclined  in  the  same  direction  as  that  slope ;  the  surface  layers 
weighted  with  water,  and  especially  if  underlaid  by  clay-beds, 
which  when  lubricated  with  water  become  very  slippery,  may 
glide  down  the  slope  into  the  valley  below.  Mountain  valleys  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  show  plain  evidence  of  such  landslips,  and 
trie  amount  of  rock  thus  displaced  is  sometimes  very  great.  The 
landslip  which  occurred  at  Elm,  Switzerland,  in  1881,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  carried  down  more  than  12,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  rock  for  a  distance  of  sooo  feet. 

.   Springs. 

Springs  are  the  openings  of  un- 
derground streams  upon   the 
surface,  and  could  not  be 
formed  were  the  land 
perfectly   free   from 
irregularities,        for 
gravity  controls  the 
source  of  a  spring  must 
embered,  however,  that 
in  a  pipe,  and  that  the 
to  make  it  flow  upward. 


springi,    The  I 

novement  of  underground  waters,  and  ihi 
je  higher  than  its  mouth.  It  must  be  rei 
1  subterranean  stre.im  is  often  confined  a: 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  may  seen 
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as  when  a  spring  rises  from  a  deep  fissure,  or  bursts  out  upon 
the  top  of  a  hill.  But  these  are  not  real  exceptions,  and  here 
also  the  source,  which  may  be  many  miles  distant,  is  above  the 
spring,  and  it  is  this  which  produces  the  necessary  pressure. 

The  commonest  type  of  spring  is  formed  when  a  relatively  im- 
pervious bed  of  rock  (usually  clay  in  some  form)  overlaid  by 
porous  rocks,  crops  out  on  a  hillside.  The  rain-water  descends 
through  the  porous  beds,  saturating  their  lower  layers,  until  its 


F;g  31  —  Diagram  of  fissure  spring     The  heavy 
which  Ihe  water  ris< 


descent  is  arrested  by  the  impervious  bed,  and  then  the  water 
follows  the  upper  surface  of  the  latter.  When,  by  some  irregu- 
larity of  the  ground,  the  impervious  bed  comes  to  the  surface,  the 
water  will  issue  as  a  spring,  or  a  line  of  springs.     (See  Fig.  30.) 

A  second  class  of  springs  are  those  which  rise  through  a  crack 
or  fissure  in  the  rocks.  Inclined  porous  beds,  enclosed  between 
more  impervious  ones,  allow  the  water  to  follow  them  downward, 
until  in  its  lower  course  such  water  is  under  great  pressure,  or 
"  head."  On  reaching  a  fissure  opening  upward,  the  water  will  rise 
through  it  and,  if  under  sufficient  pressure,  will  come  to  the  surtace. 
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All  artesian  well  is  a  boring  wh  ch  laps  a  sub  erraneati  stream 
or  sheel  of  water,  confined  under  sufti  e  i  es  ure  lo  rise  to  the 
surface,  or  even  spout  above  it,  1  ke  a  founta  Artesian  wells 
form  most  valuable  sources  of  wate  s  f  flj  ind  is  important  Id 
understand  the  conditions  imder  v,h  h  hey  may  be  successfully 
bored.  Many  people  have  the  im[»ression  that  a  boring  anywhere, 
if  deep  enough,  will  furnish  artesian  water,  and  nmch  money  has 
been  wasted  by  making  this  assumption.  The  only  safe  guide  is 
a  careful  examination  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  region, 
and  failure  may  result  even  when  everything  seems  favourable. 

The  structural  requisites  for  successful  borings  are  as  follows : 
(i)  There  must  be  a  porous  water-bearing  stratum,  usually  sand 
or  sandstone,  enctosed  between  relatively  impen-ioiis  beds.  The 
impervious  beds  are  necessary  to  enclose  the  porous  beds  and 
prevent  the  water  from  escaping  either  upward  or  downward, 
shutting  it  in  as  in  a  closed  pipe,  or  underground  siphon,  (z)  At 
some  point,  which  must  be  above  ihe  mouth  of  the  well,  the 
porous  stratum  must  reach  the  surface,  so  that  it  may  receive  its 
supply  of  rain-water.  If  all  the  points  where  the  porous  bed 
crops  out  be  above  the  mouth  of  the  proposed  well,  the  conditions 
are  particularly  favourable,  because  none  of  the  water  can  escape, 
except  by  very  slow  percolation  through  the  relatively  impervious 
beds.  If  the  water-bearing  stratum  communicates  with  the  surface 
at  a  level  lower  than  the  site  of  the  well,  success  will  depend  upon 
the  ease  with  which  the  water  can  escape  at  the  lower  level.  The 
best  conditions  for  a  flowing  well  are,  therefore,  to  be  found  in 
a  basin  of  folding,  with  the  strala  dipping  toward  the  well  from 
all  directions,  and  the  porous  bed  cropping  out  around  the  edge 
of  the  basin,  at  levels  much  above  the  mouth  of  the  well. 

The  outcropping  edges  of  the  porous  strata  may  be  very  far, 
even  hundreds  of  miles,  from  the  well ;  the  water  will  follow  the 
dip  of  the  beds  and  rise  to  ihe  surface  wherever  it  is  tapped, 
provided  that  there  is  no  easier  path  of  escape.  The  friction  of 
the  slow  creeping  through  the  water-bearing  bed  is  so  great  that 
a  spouting  well  never  throws  the  water  up  to  the  level  of  the 
outcrop. 
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The  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  annually  drawn  from  an 
artesian  reservoir  cannot  exceed  the  annual  supply  through  rain- 
fall, though,  at  first,  the  stored  water  will  cause  a  more  abundant 
flow.  When  several  wells  are  bored  near  together,  each  new 
well  is  apt  to  diminish  the  flow  from  the  older  ones,  though  the 
total  discharge  from  all  the  wells  increases  until  the  limit  of  supply 
is  reached.  New  wells  at  lower  levels  may  take  all  the  water  and 
leave  none  for  those  at  higher  levels. 

While  the  basin-like  arrangement  of  strata  is  the  most  favour- 
able, it  is  not  necessary.  Along  the  New  Jersey  coast  is  a  great 
thickness  of  alternating  beds  of  '•ands  and  clays,  all  dipping  gently 
toward  the  sea.  Aside  from  levels  of  minor  importance,  no  less 
than  six  separate  porous  layers  aflbrd  abundant  supplies  of  water, 
which  are  now  very  largely  drawn  upon. 

The  depth  necessary  to  obtain  flowing  wells  differs,  of  course, 
with  the  topography  and  structure  of  the  country.  In  North 
Dakota,  for  example,  flowing  wells  have  been  obtained  at  depths 
varying  from  less  than  100  to  more  than  1500  feet.  The  Cre- 
taceous sandstone  which  underlies  immense  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains  region  is  the  principal  source  of  supply. 

In  limestone  districts  ravines  may  intersect  the  course  of  con- 
sicierable  underground  streams,  which  thus  reach  the  surface  in 
springs  of  unusual  volume.  A  very  striking  and  beautiful  example 
is  the  (iiant  Spring  in  the  caiion  of  the  upper  Missouri,  near  Great 
Falls,  Montana. 

Springs,  as  such,  do  little  in  the  way  of  rock  disintegration,  but 
they  accomplish  something  by  undermining  the  rocks  at  the  point 
where  they  issue,  and  thus  working  their  way  backward.  This 
pro<:ess  is  known  as  the  recession  of  spring-heads.  The  under- 
f^roimd  streams,  of  which  springs  are  the  outlets,  have  often  ef- 
fected much  in  the  way  of  dissolving  rock- material,  and  hence 
spring-water  always  contains  dissolved  minerals,  principally  the 
carlx)nates  and  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  chlo- 
rides of  magnesium  and  sodium.  In  mineral  springs  the 
quantity  of  dissolved  materials  is  larger  and  perceptible  to  the 
taste. 
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Thermal  Springs  are  (hose  whose  temperature  is  notably  higher 
than  that  of  onlinary  springs  in  the  same  region,  and  they  range 
from  a  luke-wann  to  a  boihng  sia^e.  This  increase  of  temperature 
may  be  caused  in  either  of  two  ways:  (i)  In  volcanic  regions, 
water  coming  into  contact  with  uncooleci  tnasses  of  lava  is  highly 
heated  and  reaches  ihe  surface  as  a  hot  spring.  Of  this  class 
are  the  iimumerable  thermal  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
(2)  Wherever  the  dis|>osition  of  the  rocks  is  such  that  water  may 
descend  to  great  depths  within  the  earlh  and  yet  return  lo  the 
surface  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  thermal  springs  appear.  These 
conditions  are  found  only  in  regions  where  the  rocks  have  been 
much  folded  and  fractured.  In  this  case  the  temperalure  of  the 
water  is  raised  by  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  increases  with  the  depth.  Springs  of  this  class  occur 
numerously  along  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  in  hrger  num- 
bers and  of  higher  temperatures  they  accompany  the  various 
ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada. 

Geyaera  are  thermal  springs  which  periodically  erupt,  throwing 
up  hot  water  in  beautiful  fountains,  accompanied  by  clouds  of 
steam.  Though  of  great  scientific  interest,  geysers  are  not  im- 
portant geological  agents,  because  of  their  rarity,  since  ihey  occur 
only  in  Iceland,  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  destructive  effects  of  thermal  springs  are  principally  ac- 
complished below  the  surface,  and  have  already  been  considered 
under  the  head  of  underground  waters.  The  high  percentages  of 
dissolved  materials  which  such  springs  usually  contain  are  evidence 
of  the  important  work  of  rock  disintegration  which  ihey  perform. 

3.   Rivers 

The  destructive  work  of  rivers,  including  in  that  term  all  surface 
streams,  is  far  less  extensive,  in  the  aggregate,  than  ihat  of  the 
atmospheric  agencies,  but  because  the  work  of  a  stream  is  concen- 
trated along  its  narrow  course,  it  appears  much  more  striking  and 
impressive. 
■  The  chemical  disintegration  performed  by  rivers  is  of  no  great 
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amount,  though,  of  course,  some  soluble  materials  are  withdrawn 
from  the  rocks,  over  which  the  waters  flow.  In  limestones  this 
may  be  considerable,  especially  if  the  water  be  charged  with 
organic  acids  from  a  swamp  or  peat-bog. 

The  mechanical  work  of  a  river  is  much  greater  than  the  chemi- 
cal, and  is  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  the  current,  var3ring 
directly  as  the  square  of  that  velocity.  The  velocity  of  a  stream 
is  the  rather  complex  resultant  of  several  factors,  the  chief  of  which 
is  gravity ;  the  steeper  the  slope  of  the  bed,  the  swifter  the  flow  of 
the  water.  A  second  factor  is  the  volume  of  water,  the  velocity 
varying  as  the  cube  root  of  the  volume.  That  is  to  say,  if  one  of 
two  streams  which  flow  down  the  same  slope  has  eight  times  as 
much  water  as  the  other,  it  will  flow  twice  as  fast.  Other  factors 
enter  into  the  result,  but  slope  of  bed  and  volume  of  water  are 
much  the  most  important. 

Pure  water  can  do  little  to  abrade  hard  rocks,  though  it  can 
wash  away  sand,  gravel,  and  other  loose  materials.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  wind,  the  stream  merely  supplies  the  power ;  the  implement 
with  which  the  cutting  is  performed  is  the  sand,  pebbles,  and  other 
hard  particles,  which  the  water  sets  in  motion.  These  abrade  the 
rocks  against  which  they  are  cast,  just  as  the  wind-driven  sand 
does,  but  more  effectively,  because  of  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the 
stream,  and  because  many  rocks  are  rendered  softer  and  more 
yielding  by  being  wet.  The  cutting  materials  are  themselves 
abraded  and  worn  finer  and  finer  by  continued  friction  against  the 
rocks  and  against  one  another.  In  the  case  of  complex  minerals 
this  abrasion  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  chemical  decompo- 
sition, as  has  been  shown  experimentally  by  rotating  crystals  of 
felspar  in  a  drum  half  filled  with  water.  When  the  felspar  was 
ground  down  to  mud,  the  water  showed  the  presence  of  potash 
and  soda  in  solution. 

A  river  which  is  subject  to  sudden  fluctuations  of  volume,  being 
now  a  rushing  torrent  and  again  almost  dry,  is  a  much  more  efli- 
cient  agent,  both  of  erosion  and  of  transportation,  than  is  one 
which  carries  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  water  at  all  times,  or 
which  fluctuates  only  slowly. 

H 
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Since  the  velocity  of  a  stream  is  so  largL-Iy  dependent  upon 
gravity,  it  is  obvious  that  Ihe  deeper  a  stream  cuts  its  channel,  the 
less  steep  does  its  slope  become,  and  that  so  long  as  the  region  is 
neither  upheaved  nor  depressed,  the  river  performs  its  venical 
erosion  at  a  constantly  decreasing  rate.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
work  is  done  imder  very  exceptional  conditions,  as  in  the  case  ol 
the  Niagara,  we  cannot  reason  from  the  present  rate  of  excavation 
to  the  length  of  time  involved  in  cutting  out  a  given  gorge. 

Unless  the  region  through  which  a  river  flows  is  upheaved,  and 
thus,  by  increasing  the  fall,  renewed  power  is  given  to  the  stream, 
a  stage  must  sooner  or  later  be  reached  when  the  vertical  cutting 
of  the  stream  must  cease.  This  stage  is  called  the  base-la'tl  of 
erosion,  or  regimen  of  the  river,  and  it  approximntes  a  parabolic 
curve,  rising  tow.ird  the  head  of  the  stream.  Klevation  of  the 
country  will  start  the  work  afresh,  until  a  new  base-level  is  reached, 
while  depression  will  have  a  contrary  effect  and  may  put  a  stop  to 
vertical  erosion  where  it  was  in  active  progress  before.  When 
the  base-level  is  reached,  the  river  cuts  laterally,  undermining  its 
banks  and  working  like  a  horizontal  tool  upon  the  country-side. 

So  long  as  the  slope  of  the  bed  is  steep,  the  river  nins  swiftly 
and  with  a  comparatively  straight  course ;  when  lower  slopes  are 
reached,  the  stream  begins  to  meander,  and  shift  its  channel 
about,  undermining  its  banks,  cutting  them  away  in  one  place  and 
building  them  up  in  another,  and  forming  a  wide  plain. 

Having  learned  the  general  character  of  river  erosion,  we  may 
illustrate  it  with  a  few  concrete  examples. 

r.  A  particularly  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  little  river 
Simelo  in  Sicily,  since  the  history  of  its  gorge  is  so  well  knowa. 
In  1603  a  great  lava  flood  from  .Etna  was  poured  out  across  the 
course  of  the  stream,  and,  when  cold,  solidified  into  a  barrier  of 
the  hardest  rock.  When  Sir  Charles  I.yell  visited  the  spot  in 
i8a8,  he  found  that  in  a  Uttle  more  than  two  centuries  the  stream 
had  cut  a  gorge  through  this  barrier  of  40  to  50  feet  deep,  and 
varying  in  width  from  50  to  several  hundred  feet.  The  lava  which 
had  thus  been  trenched  is  not  porous  or  slaggy,  but  homogeneous 
and  dense. 


examplelS  of  river  action 


I\  3.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  Slates  the  great  ice- 
^eet,  which  in  late  geological  limes  covered  the  eoiintry,  brought 
<]>}\\n  wiih  JI  vasi  qiiaiiiities  of  drift,  th-H  filled  up  ihe  channels 
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H  sf  many  streams  and  quite  revolutionized  the  drainage  of  certain 

*  districts.     Since  that  time  the  displaced  streams  have  cut  out 

new  charmels  for  themselves,  often  through  hard  rocks,  and 
many  now  flow  in  quite  deep  gorges,  with  nearly  vertical  walls. 
Au  Salile  Chasm,  New  York,  is  an  example  of  these  geologicilly 
modert)  river  gorges,  the  atmosphere  not  havitig  had  time  to 
widen  it. 

3.  The  Niagara  is  an  exceptional  case,  the  gorge  being  cut, 
not  only  by  the  direct  abrasion  of  ihe  running  water,  but  also  by 
the  action  of  the  spray  and  frost  at  the  falls.  In  the  ravine  the 
upper  rock  is  a  hard,  massive  limestone,  which  is  underlaid  by  a 
soft  clay-shale.  The  latter  is  continually  disintegrated  by  the 
spray  of  the  cataract  and  by  the  severe  winter  frosts,  undermin- 
ing the  limestone,  which,  when  no  longer  able  to  bear  its  own 
weight,  breaks  off  in  tabular  masses.  Thus  the  falls  are  steadily 
receding,  leaving  behind  them  a  gorge,  which  is  deepened  by  the 
river. 

4.  The  most  remarkable  known  examples  of  river  erosion  are 
ihe  canons  of  the  Colorado.  The  Grand  Canon  is  over  zoo  miles 
long  and  from  4000  to  6500  feet  deep,  with  precipitous  walls.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  river  has  been  rendered  able  to  cut 
to  such  profound  depths  by  the  gradual  uplifting  of  the  whole 
region,  which  is  now  a  lofty  plateau,  in  places  more  than  8000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  erosive  power  of  the  river  has  thus  been 
continually  renewed  and  a  more  or  less  uniform  rate  of  excavation 
secured.     (See  Frontispiece.) 

Transportation  by  HiTera,  — The  main  importance  of  rivers  as 
geological  agents  is  not  their  work  of  erosion,  but  lies  rather  in 
what  they  accomplish  as  carriers  of  the  results  of  their  own  destruc- 
tive activity  and  that  of  the  atmosphere,  comprising  both  the 
materials  which  are  mechanically  swept  along  in  suspension  and 
those  which  are  carried  in  solution. 

Materials  in  Suspension.  —  The  transporting  power  of  running 
water  is  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  the  cuneni,  and  both 
mathematical  and  experimental  treatment  of  the  problem  brings 
out  the  surprising  result  that  the  transporting  power  varies  directly 
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as  the  sixth  power  of  the  velocity.  If  the  rapidity  of  a  stream  be 
doubled,  it  can  carry  64  times  as  much  as  before.  The  destruc- . 
tiveness  of  sudden  and  violmt  floods  is  thus  explained.  In  the 
terrible  flood  which  overwhelmed  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1 8S9,  great  locomotives  and  massive  iron  bridges  were  swept  off, 
it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  like  straws,  and  huge  boulders 
carried  along  like  pebbles. 

It  obviously  follows  from  the  relation  obtaining  between  velocity 
and  transporting  power,  that  a  slight  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  a 
stream  will  largely  augment  the  load  which  it  carries,  provided  the 
stream  obtains  as  much  material  as  it  can  carry,  while  a  slight 
reduction  of  velocity  will  cause  the  deposition  of  a  large  part  of 
that  load.  The  buoyancy  of  water  adds,  in  an  important  degree, 
to  its  ability  to  sweep  along  sediment,  because  when  any  substance 
is  immersed  in  water,  it  loses  weight  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  most 
•  rocks  is  from  two  and  one-half  to  three,  so  that  when  immersed 
they  lose  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  their  weight  in  air.  The 
!  shape  of  the  fragments  is  likewise  a  factor  in  determining  the 
'■  velocity  requisite  to  move  them  ;  the  larger  the  surface  of  the 
fragment  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  the  more  easily  it  is  carried 
in  suspension.  Thus  flat  grains  or  scales  are  carried  farther  than 
round  ones ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  rounded  fragments  are  more 
easily  rolled  along  the  bottom,  when  too  heavy  for  the  current 
lolifL 

The  greater  part  of  the  debris  or  sediment  which  a  stream  car- 
ries is  furnished  to  it  by  the  destructive  activity  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
the  rains  wash  in  the  finer  materials,  while  frost  and  landslips  bring 
la  the  larger  masses  which  are  carried  down  by  mountain  torrents. 
To  this  material  the  river  adds  that  which  is  derived  from  its  own 
work  in  the  cutting  away  of  its  banks  and  bed. 

MaUrials  in  Solution,  —  In  addition  to  what  the  river  carries 
down  mechanically  in  suspension  or  sweeps  along  the  bottom, 
ihcre  is  a  third  class  of  material ;  namely,  that  which  is  dissolved 
in  the  waters  of  the  stream.  Dissolved  matters  are  always  present 
in  greater  or  less  quantity,  and   are  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
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which  we  have  already  found  lo  occur  in  spring- wale rs,  whence 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  derived  by  the  rivers.  River-water 
is,  however,  usually  more  dilute  than  that  of  springs,  because  of 
the  rain  which  falls  into  it,  or  pours  in  from  the  banks.  In  very 
dry  regions,  where  this  additional  rain  supply  is  at  a  minimimi, 
and  where  the  streams  are  concentrated  by  continual  evapora- 
tion, they  are  frequently  undrinkable,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  matters  in  solution  which  they  contain.  Examples  of  this 
are  the  salt  and  so-called  "alkali"  (a  very  comprehensive  term) 
streams  of  the  arid  West,  which  contain  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
solved minerals. 

The  quantity  of  material  which  rivers  are  continually  sweeping 
into  the  sea,  is  enormously  great.  Every  year  the  Mississippi  car- 
ries into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  nearly  7,500,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
solid  sediment,  either  in  suspension  or  pushed  along  the  bottom, 
an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  one  square  mile  to  a  depth  of  268 
feet.  In  addition  to  this  is  the  quantity  brought  down  in  solution, 
which  is  estimated  at  2,850,000,000  cubic  feet  annually. 

Different  rivers  vary  much  in  the  proportion  of  suspended  and 
dissolved  materials  which  they  carry  and  discharge  into  the  sea  ;  a 
roughly  approximate  average  makes  the  amount  of  material  removed 
equal  to  about  11,400  cubic  feet  (600  tons)  of  annual  waste  for 
every  square  mile  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  ]  that  is,  under 
existing cotiditions  of  slope,  temperature,  rainfall,  etc.  How  great 
a  difference  in  the  resuh  a  change  in  these  factors  may  produce, 
will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges. 
The  amount  of  suspended  matter  discharged  by  the  former  repre- 
sents a  lowering  of  the  surface  of  the  entire  drainage  area  at  the 
rate  of  one  foot  in  4920  years,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Ganges  it 
is  one  foot  in  1 8S0  years,  or  more  than  twice  as  fast.  The  amount 
of  material  carried  by  the  Amazon  has  not  been  determined,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  far  greater  than  that  discharged 
by  the  Mississippi.  The  area  drained  by  the  Amazon  is  less  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and  yet  it 
brings  to  the  sea  five  times  as  much  water  as  does  the  great  river 
of  North  America. 
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The  total  amoant  of  material  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
laod  sur&ces  by  the  atmospheric  agencies  and  carried  to  the  sea 
by  rivers  is  incalculably  great.  The  Appalachian  mountain  system 
has  thus  lost  thicknesses  of  rock  which  vary  in  different  regions 
from  8000  to  20,000  feet,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
average  waste  of  all  the  continents  amounts  to  several  thousands 
of  feet  The  figures  given  for  the  basins  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ganges  show  that  such  wastes  imply  enormously  long  periods 
of  time. 
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DESTRUCTIVE   PROCESSES  -  ICE,   THE   SEA,   LAKES 

Glaciers  are  much  (he  most  imporlant  form  of  ice  as  a  geological 
ageiil.  A  glacier  is  a  stream  of  ice  which  flows  as  if  it  were  a 
very  tough  and  viscous  fluid,  and  does  not  merely  glide  down 
a  slope,  as  snow  slides  from  the  roof  of  a  house.  Glaciers  play 
a.  very  important  part  in  keeping  up  the  circulation  of  the  atmos- 
pheric waters,  and  produce  geological  results  of  an  extremely  char- 
acteristic kind.  Their  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  rock 
destruction  and  reconstruction  is,  it  is  true,  relatively  small,  but  it 
often  becomes  important  to  trace  the  former  extension  of  glaciers, 
which,  in  its  turn,  has  a  wide  bearing  upon  some  of  the  raoil  far- 
reaching  of  cosmical  problems. 

As  we  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  from  any  point  on  the  earth's 
surface,  we  find  thai  it  becomes  continually  colder  with  increasing 
height.  In  this  ascent  a  level  is  eventually  reached,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  air  never  rises  fjr  any  length  of  lime  above 
the  freezing-point,  and  above  this  level  no  rain,  but  only  snow 
falls.  This  level  is  called  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  or  simply 
the  snow-line.  While  the  height  of  the  snowdine  above  the  sea- 
level  is,  like  climate  in  genera!,  much  affected  by  local  factors, 
yet,  speaking  broadly,  its  elevation  is  determined  by  latitude.  In 
the  tropics  the  snow-line  is  15,000  or  16,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
descending  more  and  more,  as  we  go  toward  the  poles,  and  coming 
down  to  sea-level  within  the  polar  circles. 

Were  there  no  means  of  bringing  the  snow  which  accumulates 
ybove  the  snow-line  lo  some  place  where  it  may  melt,  it  would 
evidently  gather  indefinitely,  and  at  last  nearly  alt  the  moisture  of 
the  earth  would  be  thus  locked  up.  As  a  malt-r  of  fact,  there  is 
no  such  indefinite  accumulation.   In  very  dry  regions  the  excess  of 


snow  is  disposed  of  by  direct  evaporation,  and  on  high  mountains 
avabncheb  carry  the  snow  down  to  lower  levels,  where  it  melts. 
Where  the  snow-line  is  at  sea-level,  avalanches  are  obviously  of 
DO  avail.  In  places  where  the  excess  of  i^now  cannot  be  dis[K)sed 
of  in  either  of  these  ways,  glaciers  are  formed  and  thus  keep  up 
the  circulation  of  the  waters,  by  carrying  the  surplus  snow  dowji 
to  lower  levels  at  which  it  can  melt,  or  by  entering  the  sea  and  in 
the  shape  of  icebergs  (which  are  fr.tgments  of  glaciers)  being 
Itoated  to  warmer  latitudes. 


Though  even  at  the  present  time  there  are  in  vaiious  parts  of 
llie  world  great  lr;icts  of  glacier- ice,  they  cannot  be  called  com- 
man  and  are  found  only  where  certain  conditions  concur.  The 
nature  of  tliese  conditions  will  be  best  understood  by  examining 
the  process  of  glacier  formation. 

Snow  b  made  up  of  minute,  hexagonal  crystals  of  ice,  which 
trc  intinutely  mixed  with  air  and  thus  separated  from  one  another. 
Though  the  individual  crystals  are  Iransparenl,  snow  is  while  and 
opaqtM,  as  always  results  when  a  transparent  body  is  intimately 
mixed  with  a  gas,  as  in  the  foam  on  water,  or  in  powdered  glass. 
Ice  is  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  crystals  as  is  snow,  but  ihey 
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are  in  contact  with  one  another,  not  separated  by  air.  To  con- 
vert snow  into  ice,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  lo  expel  the  air 
and  bring  the  crystals  into  contact,  for  which  pressure  alone  is 
not  ordinarily  sufficient. 

The  first  step  in  the  transformation  is  the  partial  melting  of  the 
upper  layers  of  snow,  for  which  a  change  of  temperature  is  neces- 
sary, though  the  change  need  not  warm  the  air,  but  may  be  due 
lo  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Glaciers  are  rare  in  the  tropics 
because  of  the  constancy  of  the  temperature,  and  the  small  area 
which  extends  above  the  snow-Une,  which  seldom  permits  the  for- 
mation of  extensive  snow-(ields.  Sometimes,  however,  the  condi- 
tions of  glacier  formation  are  fulfilled  even  in  the  equatorial  zone ; 
for  example,  there  is  a  glacier  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  Ecuador, 

When  the  surface  layers  of  snow  have  been  partially  melted,  the 
water  thus  formed  trickles  down  into  the  snow  beneath,  expelling 
much  of  the  air.  This  underlying  snow  has  still  a  temperature 
much  below  the  freezing-point,  and  the  percolating  water  is  soon 
refrozen  into  little  spherules  of  ice.  This  substance,  midway  be- 
tween snow  and  ice,  is  called  nhe,  and  may  be  seen  every  winter 
wherever  the  snow  hes  for  any  length  of  time.  The  hardened 
"  crust "  which  forms  by  the  refreezing  of  partly  melted  snow  is 
n^v^.  The  air,  which  is  now  in  the  form  of  discrete  bubbles,  is 
largely  expelled  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  overlying  snow 
masses,  which  are  continually  added  to  by  renewed  falls,  and  the 
ndvd  is  thus  converted  into  ice. 

It  follows  from  this  that  glaciers  can  be  formed  only  where 
there  is  a  relatively  large  snow  supply,  or  at  least  where  the  snoiv 
accumulates  to  great  thicknesses,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  by 
either  melting  or  evaporation.  Hence,  glaciers  are  rare  or  absent 
in  dry  regions,  where  the  snow  does  not  increase  lo  great  depths, 
as  in  most  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  within  the  Hmits  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  follows  thai  the  ground  upon  which  the  snow  lies 
must  be  so  shaped  as  to  allow  great  masses  of  it  to  gather,  with- 
out rushing  downward  in  avalanches. 

Wherever,  then,  more  snow  falls  in  winter  than  can  be  melted 
r,  and  continues  to  accumulate,  glaciers  will  be  formed. 


GLACIER   MOTION 


A  glacier  moves  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  river,  but  at  a  very 
much  slower  rate.  The  centre  moves  faster  than  the  siiles,  because 
the  latter  are  retarded  by  the  friction  of  the  banks,  and,  for  the 
same  re.ison,  the  top  moves  faster  than  the  bottom.  While  be- 
having like  a  plastic  substance  nntler  pressure,  ice  yields  readily 
to  strain,  and  even  a  slight  change  in  the  slope  of  the  bed  will 
c.Tisc  a  j^eal  transverse  crack,  or  cra-nsse,  to  form,  which,  like  an 
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eddy  in  a  stream,  seems  to  be  stationary,  because  always  formed 
again  at  the  same  spot.  Other  systems  of  cracks,  the  marginal 
crevasses,  are  formed  along  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  and  are  due 
to  ihe  more  swiftly  moving  centre  pulling  away  from  the  retarded 
Mdes. 

The  rale  of  glacier  movement  depends  upon  ihe  snow  supply, 
upon  the  slope  of  the  ground,  and  the  temperature  of  the  season. 
The  comparatively  small  gkciers  of  the  .Mps  move  at  rates  varying 
from  two  to  fifty  inches  per  day  in  summer  and  at  about  half  that 
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rate  in  winter,  while  the  vastly  larger  glacier 
have  a  correspondingly  swifter  flow.  Tiie 
which  enters  Glacier  Bay  in  Alaska  has  a 
seventy  feet  per  day  in  the  mid.lle. 

Southeastern  Alaska  is  a  region  where  glaci 
a  very  extensive  scale.     The  Malaspina  is 
having  an  arei  of  1500  square  miles,  which 
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elsewhere  found,  and  ihese  regions  present 
geological  interest.  Greenland,  except  for  ; 
the  coasts,  is  buried  beneath  a  vast  ice-sheet, 
less  than  2000  or  3000  feet  thick,  and  from 
descend  eastward  and  westward  lo  the  sea. 
a  few  isolated  mountain  peaks,  or  nuiialaks, 
except  for  these,  nothing  is  visible 


are  on  a  scale  not 
conditions  of  great 
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which  can  hardly  be 
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ADVANCE  AND   RETREAT  OF  GLACIERS 

The  snowfall  is  not  very  great ;    but  so  little  of  it 
Fdisposcd  of  by  evaporation  or  melting,  that  tiiere  is  a  large  excess' 
I 'witich  goes  to  the  growth  of  the  icc-shcet,  and  keeps  up  the  supply 
f  for  the  innumerable  glaciers  which  (low  to  ihe  sea. 

llic  sotirce  of  a  glacier  is  always  alx)ve  the  snow-line,  but  the 

I  itself  may  descend  far  below  that  hne,  slowly  mehing 

m!  diminishing  in  thickness  as  it  flows.     The  lower  end  is  at  the 

point  where  the  rale  of  melting  and  the  rate  of  flow  balance,  so 
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thai  changes  in  the  teraperaliire  of  the  seasons  or  in  the  amount  ) 
of  the  snow  supply  will  cause  Ihc  glacier  to  advance  or  retreat,  2 
one  or  other  of  these  lactors  prevails.  Thus  the  Alaskan  glacieis  1 
have  retreated  notably  within  the  last  century,  while  some  of  the  I 
Norwegian  ones  are  adt'ancing.  From  the  lower  end  of  a  glacier  J 
.  there  always  issues  a  stream  of  water,  which  flows  tmder  the  i( 
roflcn  in  great  volume,  and  even  in  winter,  for  the  thitk  ice  is  a.j 
non-conductor  and  protects  the  stream  from  the  intense  coUj 
of  the  air. 
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The  glaciers  mcnlioned  are  examples  of  the  various  forms  of 
moving  bodies  of  land  ice.  We  liave(i)  Alpine  glade rs,  of  which 
those  in  the  Alps  are  types,  and  are  relatively  small  streams  occu- 
pying narrow  mountain  valleys.  (2)  Piedniont  glaciers,  like  the 
Malaspina  of  Alaska.  These  are  great  acciimiibtions  or  lakes  of 
ice  which  form  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  by  the  coalescence  of 
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(Pholograph  by  Ljbbty.) 


numerous  glaciers  of  the  Alpine,  or  valley  type.  {3I  Continental 
glaciers  are  those  which  cover  enormous  areas  of  land,  such  as  the 
ice-sheet  under  which  nearly  all  of  Greenland  is  buried  and  that 
which  covers  the  Antarctic  land.  This  is  a  type  of  especial  inter- 
est and  significance  to  the  geologist,  because  of  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  the  often  mysterious  operations  of  the  ice-sheets 
which  once  covered  large  portions  of  North-  America  and  Europe. 
Glacier  Erosion  is  highly  characteristic,  and  enables  us  to  detect 
the  former  extension  of  ice  streams  which  have  greally  shninkeo 


Dot  be  (|uestioned.  Thick  glaciers,  moving  with  comparative 
rapidity  down  the  steeper  slupes,  will  sweep  away  Ihe  soil  and 
other  loose   materials  which  cover  ihe  graimd.     The  surface  is 
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and  rounded  into  the  form  called  '^rdches  moutonrues^'  with  the 
side  upon  which  the  ice  impinged  gently  sloping  and  polished,  but 
with  the  down-stream  side  abrupt  and  often  not  ice  worn. 

On  a  large  scale,  glacial  erosion  produces  rounded  and  flowing 
outlines  of  hill  and  valley,  cutting  hard  and  soft  rocks  alike 
(instead  of  leaving  the  harder  standing  hi  relief),  and  producing 
forms  which  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  craggy  and  rough 
topography  of  unglaciated  regions. 

River  action  may  polish  hard  rocks  by  scouring  them  with  sand, 
but  the  glacial  furrows  and  parallel  striae  cannot  be  imitated  by 
other  agents.  To  find  these  characteristic  marks  of  ice,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  visit  actual  glaciers ;  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  displays  them 
in  abundance,  where  harder  rocks  are  exposed  on  the  surface. 
The  rounded  forms,  the  parallel  striae,  the  polished  surfaces,  are 
common  where  the  rocks  are  hard  enough  to  retain  the  markings. 

Glacier  Transportation. — The  transporting  power  of  a  glacier 
is  not  determined  by  its  velocity,  at  least  so  far  as  the  material 
carried  on  its  surface  is  concerned.  This  is  because  the  rocks 
may  be  regarded  as  floating  bodies  with  reference  to  the  ice,  and 
thus  a  rock  weighing  many  tons  is  carried  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
grain  of  sand.  The  masses  of  material  transported  by  a  glacier 
are  known  as  moraines.  The  moraines  which  are  carried  on  the 
top  of  the  glacier  are  derived  from  the  cliffs  and  peaks  which 
overhang  the  ice,  and  the  action  of  frost  and  landslips  is  con- 
tinually showering  down  earth,  sand,  and  rocks  of  all  sizes,  from 
small  blocks  up  to  masses  the  size  of  houses.  This  material  is 
heaped  up  along  the  sides  of  the  glacier  in  disorderly  array,  and 
here  forms  the  lateral  moraines.  When  a  glacier  is  composed  of 
branch  streams,  it  will  have  a  corresponding  number  of  medial 
moraines  (see  Fig.  37),  in  the  middle  of  the  glacier.  When  two 
branches  unite,  their  coalesced  lateral  moraines  form  a  single 
medial  moraine. 

The  quantity  of  material  thus  carried  on  the  top  of  the  glacier 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  rock  surface  which  extends  above 
the  level  of  the  ice  and  is  subject  to  the  action  of  the  ice  and 
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the  atmosphere.  In  the  Alps,  where  tlie  glaciers  flow  in  deep 
ravines,  the  moraines  are  large,  and  some  of  the  great  Alaskan 
glaciers  have  iheir  lower  reaches  so  covered  with  rubbish,  that 
the  ice  is  visible  only  in  the  crevasses.  In  Greenland,  on  the 
coDlxuy,  the  inluid  ice-cap  lus  very  little  matenal  oa  its  sui&ce, 
becBwe  oidr  acaUered  namOdn  riw  above  it. 


The  substances  frozen  into  the  bottom  of  the  glacier  ami  pushed 
along  over  its  bed  form  the  ground  moraine,  and  at  the  enii  of  the 
glacier  is  the  termitial  moraine  (see  Fig.  57),  where  all  the  mate- 
rials carried  are  dumped  in  a  promiscuous  heap,  except  so  much 
as  is  swept  away  by  the  stream  of  water.  Resides  the  moraines 
proper,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  englacial  lirift,  carried  in  the 
body  of  the  ice.  This  is  derived  from  dSbrJs  that  comes  from  the 
surface,  but  does  not  work  its  way  entirely  to  the  bottom,  as  well 
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as  from  that  which  gathers  upon  the  surface  of  the  snow  or  n^v^ 
and  is  covered  up  by  subsequent  snowfalls.  The  materials  carried 
by  a  glacier  are  as  characteristic  as  the  marks  left  upon  the  rocks 
over  which  the  ice  has  flowed.  Aside  from  the  substances  swept 
along  by  the  sub-glacial  stream,  the  various  fragments  are  not 
rounded  and  water-worn,  as  is  the  sediment  of  rivers.  The 
moraines  on  the  top  of  the  ice  (lateral  and  medial)  are  little  or 
not  at  all  abraded,  but  are  deposited  as  angular  blocks  and  frag- 
ments. The  ground  moraine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  abraded  in 
a  peculiar  way;  the  larger  fragments  retain  their  angular  shape 
more  or  less  distinctly,  though  the  angles  and  edges  are  rounded 
off,  and  the  side  of  the  pebble  or  boulder  which  was  in  contact 
with  the  rocky  bed  is  itself  scored  and  polished.  The  finer  frag- 
ments produced  by  the  grinding  and  crushing  of  the  rocks  against 
one  another  are  angular.  In  all  this  work  of  glacial  denudation 
the  process  is  entirely  mechanical,  —  chemical  disintegration  plays 
no  part  in  it. 

Certain  other  forms  of  transportation  by  ice  may  be  conven- 
iently mentioned  here. 

Ofonnd  Ice  forms  in  rivers  and  ponds  on  the  bottom,  freezing 
around  stones  and  boulders,  and  when  broken  up  by  thaws,  this 
ice  may  float  for  long  distances,  carrying  with  it  burdens  far 
greater  than  the  stream  which  transports  the  ice  could  carry 
unassisted.  The  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  are  fringed 
with  lines  of  large  boulders  which  have  thus  been  brought  down. 

Coast  Ice.  —  In  Arctic  regions  the  shallow  water  along  the  coast 
is  frozen  in  winter  into  a  broad  shelf  of  ice  called  the  ice-fooL  In 
the  spring  landslips  cover  the  ice  with  debris,  while  the  bottom  is 
studded  with  stones  and  pebbles.  When  the  ice-foot  is  broken  up 
m  summer,  part  of  it  is  drifted  away  and  transports  its  load  of  rock 
for  long  distances.  Other  parts  are  worked  backward  and  forward 
by  the  waves  and  tides,  scoring  the  rocks  of  the  coast  and  grind- 
ing and  polishing  the  fragments  of  rock  frozen  in  the  ice,  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  glacial  pebbles  are  scored  and  ground.  Over 
comparatively  limited  areas  the  marks  of  coast-ice  often  have  a 
deceptive  resemblance  to  those  left  by  glaciers. 
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Icebergs.  —  When  a  glacier  enters  the  sea,  it  ploughs  along  the 
bottom  until  the  buoyant  power  of  the  water  breaks  off  great  frag- 
ments of  it,  which  float  away  as  icebergs.  These  are  often  of 
gigantic  size,  veritable  islands  of  ice,  and  huge  as  they  appear, 
only  about  one-ninth  of  their  bulk  is  above  water.  As  icebergs 
are  derived  from  glaciers,  they  carry  away  whatever  debris  the 

irent  glacier  had  upon  or  within  it. 


The  destructive  work  of  the  sea  is  accomplished  mainly  by 
/  means   of  the  waves  which    the   wind   raises   upon    its   surface. 

Ocean  currents  are,  as  a  rule,  so  far  from  shore,  and  flow  in  such 
deep  water,  that  their  erosive  power  is  comparatively  small.  The 
Gulf  Stream  is  said  to  scour  the  bottom  in  the  Florida  Straits  and 
off  the  Carolina  coast,  but  this  is  exceptional. 

Waves  act  continually  upon  all  coasts,  but  with  very  different 
force  at  different  times  and  places.  According  to  observations 
made  for  the  Scotch  Lighthouse  Board,  the  average  wave  press- 
ure on  the  coast  of  Scotland  is  for  the  five  summer  months 
6ii  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  for  six  winter  months  2086 
pounds.  These  are  average  figures  and  are  greatly  exceeded  in 
storms,  when  the  force  of  the  breakers  often  rises  to  many  tons 
per  square  foot. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  great  force  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  rocks  of  the  coast,  its  height,  and  the  angle  at  which 
it  rises  out  of  the  water.  When  the  coast  is  high,  steep,  and 
rocky,  the  waves  continually  wear  away  its  base,  partly  by  dis- 
lodging the  blocks  into  which  all  consolidated  rocks  are  divided, 
and  partly  by  using  as  projectiles  the  blocks  which  it  has  dis- 
lodged, or  which  have  been  loosened  by  the  frost.  In  heavy  gales 
great  masses,  weighing  tons,  it  may  be,  are  hurled  with  tremendous 
violence  against  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  cutting  them  into  caverns, 
which  are  further  excavated  by  the  ordinary  surf.  Eventually, 
the  cliff  is  undermined,  and  the  unsupported  masses  above  M 
in  ruins. 
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cs  are  not  entirely  dependent,  as  rivers  are,  upon  the  hard 
mattrials  which  ihey  ilash  upon  the  coast  for  their  efficiency  as 
destructive  agents.  Tlie  force  of  the  mere  blow  given  by  a  slorm 
breaker  is  very  great,  and  the  hydrostatic  pressure  which  first 
lurces  the  water  into  every  fine  crevice  of  the  rock,  ood  then 
withdraivs  it,  together  wtlh  the  sudden  compression  and  reexpau- 


n  these 


■rially  i, 


^KBortheaircomaina 

^^KieniDg  of  tiic  blocts. 

^^^Along  coasts  which  are  composed  of  liard  rocks  the  work  of 

Hoadag  back  the  land  by  the  sea  is  comparatively  slow,  but  when 
the  rocks  are  soft  and  yielding,  and  yet  rise  abruptly  from  the 
ocean,  the  waste  is  so  rapid  as  to  attract  every  one's  attention. 
Tke  coast  of  Yorkshire  in  F.ngUnd  is.  washed  away  at  an  average 
Bit  of  nearly  seven  feet  jier  annum.  I'he  island  of  Heligoland 
lor  the  German  coast,  which  has  now  a.  rircuni  fere  nee  of  less  than 
4ree  miles,  in  1300  A.11.  measured  forty-five  miles  around.     At 


I 


THE  SEA 

Iflng  Branch,  New  Jersey,  the  sandy  blulTs  nmst  be  artificially  pro- 
tecleiJ  against  the  attacks  of  the  s^a,  yet  in  siiite  of  such  prutet- 
tion,  ahnost  every  severe  gale  does  considerable  damage. 

Sandy  coasts  which  are  low-lying  and  flat  often  suffer  less  front 
the  inroads  of  the  sea  than  rocky  and  iirecipitous  ones,  especially 
as  they  are  apt  to  be  lines  along  which  material  is  accumulating. 
Kven  such  coasts  may,  however,  be  rapidly  cut  back,  af  is  shown 


b 


in  the  faiiii  ir  i.\i  n|  li.  of  Ltney  Island,  where  great  damage  has 
been  done  of  lite  leirs  When  the  sea  is  eating  away  a  sandy 
shore  the  homogeneous  material  prevents  the  occurrence  of  such 
irre^ilarUies  of  the  coast  line  aa  occur  in  rocky  districts.  Beside 
cutlint,  back  its  shores  the  sLa  continually  grinds  up  the  material 
which  IS  brought  mto  il  by  the  rivers,  and  that  which  it  obtains  by 
its  own  wear  of  the  coast  ihe  great  blocks  on  the  shore  are 
rolled  about  m  storms  and  worn  into  rounded  boulders,  which  are 
graduall)  reduced  to  smaller  and  smaller  si^e.  All  the  minerals 
softer  than  quartz  are  rapidly  ground  into  fine  particles  and  swept 
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away  by  the  undertow  into  deeper  and  quieter  waters,  leaving 
the  larger  quartz  fragments  to  form  the  pebbles  and  sand  of 
the  beach. 

The  action  of  the  waves  is  limited  vertically,  ceasing  to  be  effec- 
tive in  quite  shallow  water,  not  far  below  the  low- tide  mark.  In 
violent  storms  the  waves  often  accomplish  much  destruction  far 
above  high  tide,  but  the  principal  work  of  the  waves  is  confined  to 
a  belt  extending  from  a  little  above  high  tide  to  a  little  below  low 
tide.  Below  the  latter,  the  wave  work  is  often  efficiently  supple- 
mented by  tidal  currents,  which  under  favourable  circumstances 
accpiire  great  velocity  and  depth,  scouring  away  loose  materials 
and  perhaps  even  cutting  into  solid  rock.  When  an  island  of 
considerable  extent  is  exposed  to  the  incoming  tide,  the  latter 
travels  around  the  island  in  both  directions,  and  if  the  shape  of  the 
mainland  is  favourable,  one  of  these  currents  will  be  much  higher 
than  the  other,  which  will  produce  a  "race  "  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland.  Hell  Gate,  New  York,  is  an  example  of  this; 
the  tide  advances  through  New  York  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
being  higher  at  flood,  lower  at  ebb  in  the  sound  than  in  the  bay. 
The  consequence  is  a  swift  current  into  the  bay  at  flood  tide  and 
into  the  sound  at  ebb.  By  such  means  as  this,  the  sea  cuts  away 
the  land  to  depths  much  greater  than  unassisted  waves  can  effec- 
tivelv  reach. 

The  chemical  disintegration  due  to  the  sea  is  not  well  marked  in 
shallow  waters,  where  the  mechanical  work  is  so  much  more  effec- 
tive and  striking.  In  the  profound  depths  of  the  oceanic  basins, 
where  the  water  is  never  disturbed  and  where  its  motion  is 
extremely  slow,  chemical  activity  becomes  relatively  very  impor- 
tant. Calcareous  shells  are  completely  dissolved,  and  the  volcanic 
debris  which  covers  the  sea-bottom  over  vast  areas,  is  disinte- 
grated into  a  characteristic  red  clay. 

Lakes. — In  comparison  with  the  long  life  of  the  earth,  lakes 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  temporary  bodies  of  water,  which  will 
sooner  or  later  disappear,  either  by  being  drained  of  their  waters 
or  by  being  filled  up  with  the  sediments  which  are  washed  into 
them.     The  general  term  lake  is  employed  for  any  inland  body  of 
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water,  which  does  not  form  part  of  the  se.i,  but  lakes  are  formed 
in  very  different  ways  and  have  corres|)undini;iy  different  liistories. 
Most  lakes  occupy  depressions  below  ihe  general  drainage  level  of 
the  country,  ivhether  these  depressions  be  due  to  movements  of  the 
earth's  crnst,  to  glacial  excavations,  to  unequal  decomposition  l>y 
tile  atmospheric  asencies,  or  to  some  other  factor.  Others,  again, 
are  held  back  by  dams,  such  as  lava  s 


the  glaciers  themselves,  by  the  ddbris  of  landslips,  or  by  the  deltas 
of  tributary  streams  which  bring  in  more  material  than  the  main 
river  can  dispose  of.  Others  still  are  enlarged  basins  cut  out  by 
rivers.  Great  lakes  that  persist  for  long  periods  of  time  are  con- 
tained in  basins,  often  of  great  depth,  which  were  formed  by 
movements  of  the  earth's  crust ;  the  other  kinds  are  more  evanes- 
cent and  usually  of  rather  small  site. 

Small  bkes  accomplish  very  litde  in  the  way  of  rock  destniction, 
but  are  rather  places  of  accumulation.     The  waves,  even  in  storms, 
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"■re  not  lieavy  eiioiiyli  IJ  elTectively  tut  back  the  shores,  while  ihc 
ciintiit  of  water  through  the  lake  is  too  slow  and  ihc  seiliinent 
iniiisportL-d  too  siinill  anil  Ught  to  erode  the  botlom  us  a  river 
does.  In  great  lakes,  such  as  those  which  drain  iiilo  the  St. 
Ijiwrcnce,   storms    develop    a    vcrj'  hpavv   surf,  and    siidi    lakes 
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eat   into    iheir   shores   as    tlie    ore.m    docs,  but  ilie   very   small 
;  confines  the  work  of  the  waves  within  narrower  limits,  and  J 
Itgliler   breakers   are   less  effective,      I^kes   are   subject   to  ] 
s  accidents  which    cause  great  flucHiations  of  the   water-  ' 
I)cserted  shore  lines  are  marked  by  beaches  and  terraces,  ! 
e  method  of  denudation  by  lakes  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sea,  | 
t  the  modes  of  accumnlation  of  material  are  characteristically  I 
UcrcDt. 
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The  organic  agencies  are  animals  anil  plants,  both  living  ami 
after  death.  In  some  respects  these  agencies  tend  to  counteract 
the  destrucliveness  of  others,  and  the  protective  effects  may  be 
taken  up  first. 

(i)  Proteclive  Effects.  —  The  protective  effects  of  organisms 
are  almost  entirely  those  of  plants,  since  animals,  on  land  at  least, 
are  not  snfficiendy  abundant  to  be  of  any  importance  in  this  con- 
nection. A  thick  covering  of  vegetation,  especially  the  elastic, 
matted  roots  of  grassy  turf,  protects  the  soil  against  the  mechani- 
cal wash  of  rain.  How  complete  this  protection  often  is,  may 
be  seen  in  the  different  effects  produced  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
upon  a  grass  field  and  on  the  adjoining  ploughed  lands,  or  even  on 
the  roads.  The  roads  may  be  so  washed  out  as  to  be  inipassable, 
while  the  grass  fields  have  not  suffered  at  all.  In  certain  of  the 
western  bad  lands,  the  efficient  protection  given  by  grass  is  very 
well  shown;  where  the  grass  has  established  itself  thickly,  the 
country  is  gently  rolling,  but  where  it  is  absent,  the  wild  and 
broken  bad  lands  are  developed. 

Vegetation,  especially  grass,  protects  loose,  light  soils  from  the 
wind,  and  often  this  is  the  only  means  by  which  sand  dunes  can 
be  held  in  place  and  prevented  from  overwhelming  valuable  lands. 
Even  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  seacoasl  may  be  efficiently  pro- 
tected by  plants.  Dense  masses  of  seaweed  growing  on  the  rocks 
form  an  elastic  buffer  against  the  surf,  and  along  low-lying  tropical 
coasts  the  mangrove  trees,  with  their  interlacing  aerial  roots,  so 
break  the  force  of  the  waves  that  they  cannot  wash  away  even 
line  mud. 

The  only  protection  afforded  by  animals  that  requires  mention 
is  in  the  case  of  coral  reefs,  which,  thrown  up  along  or  parallel 
to  the  coast,  shield  it  from  the  heaviest  surf. 

(z)  The  Deslriictitie  Effects  of  the  organic  agencies  are  decid- 
edly subordinate  to  those  of  the  other  classes  which  have  so  far 
been  considered,  but  they  are  not  without  importance.  We  have 
already  learned  how  greatly  the  chemical  activity  of  rain-water 
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is  increased  by  the  acids  of  vegetable  decomposition,  which  it 
absorbs  in  its  passage  through  the  soil.  Recent  observations 
show  that  the  decay  of  animals  in  the  deep  sea  is  an  agent  of  no 
mean  importance  in  promoting  the  chemical  changes  which  there 
take  place.  But  even  living  animals  and  plants  play  a  part  in 
the  work  of  disintegrating  rocks  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Seeds  germinating  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  the  roots  of  trees 
which  invade  such  crevices  from  above,  wedge  the  rocks  apart 
with  the  same  irresistible  power  as  is  displayed  by  frost,  and  often 
large  areas  of  rock  are  thus  most  effectively  broken  up.  The 
roots  of  living  plants  also  secrete  an  acid,  which  dissolves  out 
some  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  rock,  thus  adding  a  chemical 
activity  to  the  wedge-like  mechanical  effects  of  growth. 

Many  marine  animals  bore  into  rocks,  even  the  hardestj^  and 
cause  them  to  crumble,  and  on  the  land  great  numbers  of  animals 
continually  bore  and  tunnel  through  the  soil,  allowing  a  freer 
access  of  air  and  water.  In  the  tropics  the  soil  is  fairly  alive  with 
the  multitude  of  burrowers.  Earthworms  are  among  the  most 
important  agents  in  work  of  this  kind,  and  the  last  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's books  was  a  most  interesting  one  upon  the  geological  work 
of  worms.  The  worms  swallow  quantities  of  earth,  for  the  sake 
of  the  organic  matter  which  it  contains,  and  grind  it  exceedingly 
fine  in  their  muscular  gizzards.  This  ground-up  soil  is  always 
deposited  on  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  the  coiled  "  worm-cast- 
ings," so  abundant  in  grassy  places.  Worms  are  thus  continually 
undermining  the  soil,  bringing  up  material  from  below  and  depos- 
iting it  on  the  surface,  while,  by  the  collapse  of  the  old  burrows, 
the  first  surface  gradually  sinks.  In  England  the  material  thus 
yearly  brought  to  the  surface  varies  from  seven  to  eighteen  tons 
f>cr  acre,  which  means  an  average  annual  addition  of  one-tenth 
to  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  By  this  means  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  constantly  changed,  and  substances,  spread  over  the  ground, 
in  the  course  of  years  make  their  way  down  into  it,  forming  well- 
defined  layers  beneath  the  surface. 
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We  have  now  to  inquire  what  becomes  of  tiie  material  derived 
from  the  mechanical  and  chemical  disintegration  of  ihe  rocks,  fur 
it  is  not  destroyed,  but  only  changed.  Most  of  it  is  eventually 
carried  lo  the  sea  and  there  deposited  ;  but  even  on  the  land,  and 
in  lakes  and  rivers,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  waste  finds  a  rest- 
ing plate  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time.  While  the  rocks 
which,  form  the  accessible  crust  of  the  earth  are,  for  Ihe  most 
pari,  of  marine  origin,  yet  those  formed  in  other  ways  have  great 
geological  significance,  becanse  of  the  assistance  that  they  give 
in  Ihe  determination  of  ancient  land  surfaces,  lake  beds,  river 
channels,  ice  fields,  and  the  like.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary 
to  study  all  the  methods  by  which  ruck  reconstruction  is  per- 
formed, on  however  small  a  scale. 
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T.   Terrestrtal  Deposits 

Under  this  head  are  included  all  those  accumulations  of  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  waste  of  preexisting  rocks,  which  arc 
formed  on  land  surfaces  and  not  in  bodies  of  water.  Deposits 
made  by  ice,  on  land  or  under  water,  will  be  considered  in  a 
separate  section. 

Sail.  —  The  crumbling  remnant  of  disintegrated  rocks  forms 
soil,  which  under  the  influence  of  wind,  rain,  frost,  and  other  agen- 
cies, is  travelling  down  the  slopes,  accumulating,  often  to  great 
thickness,  in  depressions  and  valleys.  Very  little  soil,  as  such,  is 
permanently  built  into  the  earth,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it 
laching  the  sea  and  being  sorted  and  deposited  there.     Some- 
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times,  however,  a  soil-covered  area  is  depressed  beneath  the  sea 
or  a  lake,  in  such  a  way  that  the  soil  is  not  washed  off,  but  new 
deposits  are  at  once  laid  down  upon  its  surface,  and  then  the  soil 
may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period.  Such  an  old  soil,  or 
"  dirt  bed,"  may  be  recognized  by  its  texture  and  appearance  and 
by  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  land  plants,  with  which  it  is  apt 
to  be  filled.  Old  soils  are  also  preserved  in  certain  cases  by  lava 
flows,  which  have  been  poured  out  over  them. 

Talus  and  Breccias. — At  the  foot  of  cliffs  and  mountain  slopes, 
great  masses  of  talus,  or  angular  blocks  of  all  sizes,  accumulate, 
chiefly  through  the  action  of  frost.  These  masses  form  quite 
steep  slopes  and  show  an  imperfect  division  into  layers,  and  they 
are  continually,  but  for  the  most  part  slowly,  moving  downward, 
through  the  action  of  the  same  forces  that  produced  them.  By  the 
deposition  of  some  cementing  material  (usually  CaCOg)  the  angu- 
lar blocks  may  be  consolidated  into  a  solid  mass,  which  is  called 
breccia^  and  of  which  the  peculiarity  is  that  the  fragments  compos- 
ing it  are  angular,  not  rounded. 

Loess.  —  In  arid  regions  the  wind  often  carries  the  finer  parts 
of  the  soil  to  immense  distances  and  deposits  it  where  it  is  less  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  and  where  there  is  vegetation  enough  to  hold 
it.  In  Central  Asia  the  sun  is  often  darkened  for  days  by  these 
dust-storms,  and  after  they  are  past,  a  fine  deposit  of  yellow  dust 
is  found  over  everything.  Loess  is  a  deposit  formed  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  found  in  many  lands.  One  of  the  largest  known  accumu- 
lations of  it  is  in  northern  China,  where  it  covers  an  immense  area, 
to  depths  of  looo  to  1500  feet.  It  is  not  stratified,  but  cleaves 
vertically,  and  thus  the  ravines  and  valleys  excavated  in  it  have 
very  abrupt  sides.  Loess  also  occurs  in  Europe,  and  the  Pampas 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  are  covered  with  a  great  thickness  of  it. 
The  loess  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  believed  to  have  been  laid 
down  in  water,  under  somewhat  exceptional  conditions. 

Blown  Sand.  —  Wherever  a  sandy  soil  occurs  unprotected  by 
vegetation,  as  in  deserts  or  along  the  seacoast,  the  wind  drifts  the 
sand  and  piles  it  up  into  hills  or  sand  dunes.  The  dunes  are 
roughly  divided  into  layers,  the  thickness  and  inclination  of  which 


ill;.  47. — Sand  dune,  showing  uind  ripples.     (U,  S.  G.  S.) 
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Wild  upon  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wim!.  and  often 
imiiate  ihe  coiifiisc'l  arrangement  of  sands  piled  u[>  by  waves  and 
cmrents  under  water.  The  sand-grains  of  the  dunes  are,  however, 
more  rounded  by  the  abrasion  which  they  have  undergone,  and, 
r^ipecially  in  deserts,  they  are  apt  to  be  smaller.  When  the  sands 
Ale  mixed  with  pieces  of  shells  and  other  calcareous  material,  per- 
cobling  waters,  by  dissolving  and  redepositing  the  CaCO,,  may 
cement  the  sands  into  firm  rock.  This  is  the  more  conspicuous  ■ 
when  the  whole  material  is  calcareous,  as  in  the  shell  sands  of 
llcrmuda.  This  substance,  ground  up  by  the  surf,  is  transported 
inUnil  by  the  wind  and  piled  up  into  dunes.  Rain-water  cements 
the  loose  grains  together,  and  by  the  alternate  accumulation  by 


Irind  and  cementing  by  rain  is  formed  the  stratified  ceolian  or 
diifi-sand  ruck. 

Ctaemical  Deposits. — As  our  knowledge  of  microscopic  plants 

increases,  many  processes  which  were  believed  to  be  purely  chemi- 

ral,  are  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  minute  plants. 

At  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  accurately,  in  all  cases, 

_  jietween  the  two  kinds  of  processes. 

[  Chemical  deposits  on  the  land  are  made  principally  by  springs. 
Uiy  springs  precipitate  carbonate  of  lime,  on  coming  to  the 
'ITie  quantity  of  CaCOj  which  a  given  volume  of  water 
Q  dissolve,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  COj  contained  in  that 
■.  and  the  quantity  of  dissolved  gas,  again,  is  determined  by 
!  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  When  the  spring-waters 
ich  the  surface,  the  pressure  is  relieved,  much  of  the  CO,  i 
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mciliately  esL-apcs,  ami  more  or  less  of  the  CaCO,  is  deposited  as 
liavertine  in  llie  neiglibourhood  of  the  spring,  often  in  masses  of 
consifierable  extent  and  thickness.  'I"he  process  is  not  always 
entirely  chemical.  'I'he  beautiful  calcareous  lerrate  formed  by 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  is,  in  pan 
at  least,  due  to  the  separation  of  the  lime  salt  from  the  water  by  a 
jtlly-like  plant,  which  grows  in  the  hot  water  and  is  spread  In 


Frn,  ^9. 


of  the  terrace.     The  pans 
progress,  can  be  at 


bright  coloured  layers  over  the  surf; 

of  the  terrace  where  deposition  is  no  Ion 

once  distinguished  by  their  white  colour. 

Siliceous  deposits  are  much  less  common  than  the  calcareous, 
because  of  the  rare  conditions  under  which  silica  is  dissolved 
in  any  considerable  ijuantity,  hot  solutions  of  alkaline  carbon- 
ates being  necessary  for  this  purpose.  In  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
especially  on  the  Firehole  River,  are  great  terraces  and  flats  of 
hard  while  siliceous  sinter,  or  gcyserite,  which  have  been  formed 
aiid  are  still  being  added  to  by  the  innumerable  hot  springs  and 
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geysers.  l"he  silica  is  deposited  partly  by  the  evaporation  of  ihe 
water  and  partly  by  the  action  of  Alj^a  {minute  plants)  which 
flourish  in  hot  water  pools.  Similar  deposits  arc  found  in  the 
geyser  regions  of  Icelantl  and  New  Zealand. 

Iron  deposits  are  formed  by  the  springs  known  as  (halxbeate. 
which  contain  the  carbonate  of  iron  (FeCOs)  in  solution.  Con- 
tact with  the  air  speedily  converts  the  soluble  carbonate  into  the 
insoluble  FjOa,  which  forms  brown  stains  ami  patches  on  the 
channels  leading  from  such  springs,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
it  collect  in  pools.  Here  again,  organic  agency  may  supplement 
the  chemical  work,  for  certain  diatoms  extract  iron  from  t!ie  water, 
as  other  AlgK  extract  lime  and  silica. 

Certain  mineral  springs  are  of  importance,  as  indicating  the 
way  in  which  mineral  veins  were  formed.  (See  p.  265.)  The 
Sulphur  Bank  Springs  in  Ihe  Coast  Range  of  California  are  an 
especially  instructive  enample  of  this  activity.  Below  the  ileplhs 
to  which  the  atmospheric  influences  penetrate,  the  lissures  in  the 
rocles  are  filled  with  hydrated  silica,  which  is  as  sofl  as  cheese  and 
contains  more  or  less  cinnabar  (sul])hide  of  mercury).  In  other 
places  the  silica  is  hardened  to  chalcedony,  and  deposits  of  cin- 
nabar mixed  with  iron  pyrites  fill  up  the  crevices.  The  hot  waters 
which  build  up  these  deposits  are  alkaline,  charged  with  certain 
acids  and  alkaline  sulphides.  Near  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  hot 
alkaline  springs  rise  tiirough  a  scries  of  fissures,  in  which  they  have 
deposited  linings  of  silica,  amorphous  and  chalcedonic,  with  some 
quartz,  containing  minute  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  and  traces  of 
copper  and  gold.  On  the  surface  the  springs  have  .formed  a  thick 
layer  of  geyserite. 

Pbuaphate  Deposits  are  the  only  strictly  terrestrial  organic  for- 
mations which  require  notice.  These  are  principally  derived  from 
guano,  which  is  the  accumulated  excrement  of  birds  (in  caves,  of 
bats),  and  contains  phosphates  in  large  rpiantity.  In  rainless 
regions,  such  as  the  Peruvian  coasts  and  islands,  the  guano  may 
accumulate  to  great  thickness  without  loss  of  its  soluble  matters, 
but  in  rainy  districts  these  are  largely  carried  away  by  percolating 
raters.     Should  the  underiying  rock  be  a  limestone,  it  will   be 
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gradually  converted  from  a  carbonate  into  a  phosphate  of  lime. 
Such  is  believed  to  be  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  phosphatic  rock  of 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phosphatic 
nodules  of  South  Carolina  are  regarded  as  due  to  the  action  of 
swamp  water  upon  underlying  shell  rocks,  though  the  source  of 
phosphoric  acid  is  not  well  understood. 

Cave  Deposits. — The  chemically  formed  cave  deposits  are  due 
to  the  solution  and  redeposition  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Caves  are 
very  generally  found  in  limestones,  and  the  percolating  waters 
which  make  their  way  through  the  roof  of  a  limestone  cavern 
always  have  more  or  less  CaCOa  in  solution.  A  drop  of  such 
water,  hanging  from  the  cavern  roof,  will  lose  some  of  its  CO^ 
u\yon  the  presence  of  which  the  solubility  of  the  CaCOa  depends, 
and  deposit  a  little  ring  of  the  lime  salt.  Successive  depositions 
will  lengthen  the  ring  to  a  tube,  and  then  the  tube  will  be  built  up 
by  layers  on  the  inner  side,  until  it  becomes  a  cone.  At  first,  the 
deposit  is  white,  opaque,  and  very  friable,  crumbling  at  a  touch, 
but  repeated  depositions  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  porous  mass 
and  convert  it  into  a  hard,  translucent  stone,  which  assumes  a 
crystalline  structure  through  the  development  of  calcite  or  ara- 
gonite  crystals.  The  masses,  thus  formed,  that  depend  from  the 
roof  of  the  cavern,  are  called  stalactites.  After  hanging  for  a  time 
from  the  roof,  the  drop  of  water  falls  to  the  floor  of  the  cave,  and 
there,  in  similar  fashion,  deposits  a  little  layer  of  CaCOg,  which 
gradually  grows  upward  into  a  cone.  This  is  a  stalagmite,  and 
differs  from  the  stalactite  only  in  the  f;ict  that  it  grows  upward 
t'roin  the  floor,  instead  of  downward  from  the  roof.  The  stalag- 
mite is,  of  course,  exactly  beneath  the  stalactite,  and  as  long  as 
the  water  continues  to  follow  the  same  path,  the  two  cones  are 
steadily,  though  very  slowly,  increased  both  in  height  and  thick- 
ness, until  they  meet,  unite,  and  form  a  pillar  extending  from  floor 
to  roof  of  the  cavern. 

T'hese  deposits  tbrm  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  features  of 
limestone  caverns.  The  stalactites  assume  all  manner  of  shapes, 
determined  by  the  way  in  which  the  water  trickles  over  them,  and 
the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  water  supply.     Fantastic  and 
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beautiful  shapes  of  every  description,  fringes  of  crystal  spar,  and  - 
curtain-like  draperies  hang  from  the  roof  and  cover  the  nails  of 
the  chambers,  while  yrotesque  shapes  rise  from  the  floor,  which  is 
itself  often  a  solid  mass  of  the  same  deposit,  and  the  pillars,  once 
formed,  are  ornamented  with  every  variety  of  fringe  and  sculpture. 
The  constancy  of  the  paths  by  which  the  water  descends  through 
the  roof  of  the  cavern,  insures  that  the  process  shall  continue 
uninternipledly  for  very  long  periods  of  lime.  The  Luray  Caverns 
of  Virginia  are  famous  for  the  bizarre  beauty  of  their  formations, 
but  hniestone  caves  everywhere  have  more  or  less  of  the  same 
deposit  to  show. 

This  process  may  be  readily  observed  in  any  masonry  arch, 
through  which  rain-water  percolates,  as  a  bridge,  for  example. 
The  lime  of  the  mortar  is  converted,  in  course  of  lime,  by  contact 
with  moist  air,  into  CaCO.,,  and  this  again  is  partially  dissolved  by 
the  rain.  When  the  rain-water  trickles  through  the  arch,  it  leaves 
icicle-like  deposits,  or  thin  sheets  of  calcareous  matter,  fringing 
the  under  side. 

In  a  cave,  it  frequently  happens  that  angidar  fragments  fjll 
from  the  roof  and  are  cemented  into  a  breccia  by  deposits  of 
stalagmite.  In  caves  connected  with  the  surface  by  openings, 
sand  and  gravel,  or  fine  soil  and  loam,  are  washed  in  by  streams, 
or  by  the  rain,  and  form  the  characteristic  deposit  known  as  cave 
earth.  In  ancient  caverns,  no  longer  subject  to  this  wash,  the 
whole  deposit  of  earth  may  be  sealed  in  by  a  covering  of  stalag- 
mite. Cave  earth  has,  in  many  instances,  yielded  great  quamiiies 
of  bones,  which  were  washed  in  with  the  earth,  or  dragged  in  by 
the  carnivorous  animals  which  inhabited  the  cavern.  The  Port 
Kennedy  cave  in  Pennsylvania  is  almost  filled  up  by  the  bones  of 
extinct  animals  which  were  washed  into  it,  and  many  such  cases 
are  known,  especially  in  Europe. 

II.   Paldstrine  or  Swamp  DEPOsrrs 

The  mosi  important  of  the  swamp  and  bog  deposits  are  the 
vegetable  .iccumulation?,  for  the  preservation  of  which  a  certain 
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amount  of  water  is  necessary.  The  vast  quantities  of  coal  which 
occur  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  testify  to  the  significance  of 
the  part  which  bog  and  swamp  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter 
have  played  in  the  earth's  history.  The  nearest  approach  to  coal 
that  we  have  in  process  of  formation  at  the  present  day,  we  find 
in  the  peat  bogs,  which  are  especially  abundant  and  extensive  in 
cool,  damp  climates,  as  in  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  North  America.  In  northern  regions  the  peat  is  formed 
principally  by  mosses,  and  especially  by  the  bog  moss.  Sphagnum  ; 
elsewhere,  as  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia,  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  various  aquatic  plants  are  the  sources  of  supply. 

Vegetable  matter  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  mineral  matter,  or  ash. 
When  decaying  on  the  ground,  exposed  to  the  air,  the  plant  tis- 
sues are  completely  oxidized,  and  form  such  simple  and  stable 
compounds  as  COj,  HjO,  NH3,  and  the  more  complex  humous 
acids,  and  thus  hardly  any  solid  residue  is  left.  In  forests  the 
accumulation  of  leaves  for  many  centuries  results  only  in  a  shallow 
layer  of  vegetable  mould.  Under  water,  where  the  supply  of 
oxygen  is  very  limited,  vegetable  decomposition  is  much  less  com- 
plete. Some  CO.,,  H2O,  and  CH4  (marsh  gas)  are  formed,  but 
much  of  the  hydrogen  and  nearly  all  of  the  carbon  remain ;  the 
farther  decomposition  proceeds,  the  higher  does  the  percentage 
of  carbon  rise,  and  the  darker  does  the  colour  of  the  mass  become. 
Peat  frequently  forms  in  small  lakes  and  ponds,  aquatic  plants 
growing  out  from  the  edges  and  on  the  surface,  until  they  gradu- 
ally fill  up  the  basin  and  convert  the  pond  into  a  bog. 

The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  prob- 
ably more  nearly  reproduces  than  do  most  existing  peat  bogs  the 
conditions  of  the  ancient  coal  swamps.  The  swamp,  which  meas- 
ures thirty  miles  by  ten,  is  a  dense  growth  of  vegetation  upon  a 
water-covered  soil  of  pure  peat  about  fifteen  feet  deep  and  with  no 
admixture  of  sediment.  The  swamp  cypress  grows  abundantly  in 
the  bog.  and  prevents,  by  its  dense  shade,  the  evaporation  which 
would  take  place  in  summer,  could  the  sun's  rays  penetrate  to  the 
wet  soil.    The  shallow  layer  of  water  which  covers  the  ground 


rcceivn  the  bllen  leaves,  twigs,  and  btaoches,  aod  soiuetimes 
n  the  trunks  of  taBta  trees,  prei'eniing  their  complete  decom- 
poMtion,  while  the  dense  cmering  of  mosses,  reeds,  and  ferns 
whi<:h  carjiet  the  gnmiui,  add  their  'iiiou  lo  the  mass  of  dei 
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vcfjcLiltk-  iii^UU-r.  At  iliL'  biitium  .if  thf  bog.  it  is  of  interest  lo 
iibstTve,  is  a  layer  of  fire-clay,  which,  by  its  imperviousness,  tends 
lu  hiilil  the  water  and  prevent  its  dmining  away.  Peat  swamps, 
fiirmed  in  a  similar  m.inner,  also  occur  at  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  sudi  as  the  Mississippi. 
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The  bogs  of  northern  latitudes  are  due  principally  to  the  bog 
moss  Sphagnum,  which  forms  dense  and  tangled  masses  of  vege- 
tation, dead  and  decaying  below,  green  and  flourishing  above. 
As  these  mosses  hold  water  like  a  sponge,  they  will  develop  bogs 
in  any  shallow  depression,  or  even  on  a  flat  surface,  where  they 
may  get  a  foothold.  The  depth  of  peat  is  sometimes  as  much  as 
fifty  feet,  and  its  density  and  fineness  of  grain  increase  with  the 
depth  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  macerating  in  water. 

Flre-cUy  is  frequently  found  at  the  bottom  of  peat  bogs,  and  is 
directly  connected  with  the  processes  of  vegetable  decomposition, 
though  not  itself  of  organic  origin.  Fire-clay  contains  a  large 
admixture  of  siliceous  sand,  but  is  free  from  lime,  magnesia,  the 
alkalies,  and  any  high  percentage  of  iron  ;  it  is  thus  a  mixture  of 
nearly  pure  clay  and  sand,  which  may  be  heated  very  highly  with- 
out melting  or  crumbling.  The  iron,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths 
are  gradually  leached  out  of  the  clay  by  the  action  of  the  peaty 
water,  which  is  charged  with  humous  acids,  and  thus  an  ordinary 
clay  is  converted  into  a  fire-clay.  Fire-clay  occurs  frequently 
beneath  coal  seams ;  as  the  percentage  of  ''  "becomes  very  high, 
fire-clay  passes  over  into  gannister^  .^largely  used  for  the 

lining  of  iron  furnaces.  3 

Bog  Iron-ore  is  another  substance  whi^.  J  indirectly  due  to  the 
decay  of  plants ;  it  is  found  at  the  bqf^  im  of  bogs,  or  lakes,  in 
deposits  which  are  sometimes  many  f  ^t  thick.  Iron  is  a  very 
widely  disseminated  substance,  occurring  in  almost  all  rocks  and 
soils,  though  usually  in  very  small  (juantities.  Immediately  at  or 
very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  ordinary  iron  ingredient 
is  the  red  oxide  Fe^O-,,  an  exceedingly  stable  compound.  In 
contact  with  decomposing  organic  matter,  and  protected  from 
the  air,  Fe^O..,  is  deoxidized  and  converted  into  FeO  ( FeoO.t  —  O 
=  ¥^JJi=  FeO);  this  in  its  turn  takes  up  C0..>,  which  is  present 
in  all  such  waters,  and  becomes  FeC()„  which  is  soluble  in  carbo- 
nated water.  Solutions  of  F'eCO.j  accumulate  under  peat  bogs  and 
dejxjsit  their  mineral  by  concentration  ;  but  when  the  iron-bearing 
waters  evaporate  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  carbonate  is  recon- 
verted into  the  red  oxide,  by  the  loss  of  COj  and  absorption  of  O. 
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III.   F1.L-VUTILE  OR  River  Deposits 

In  a  preceding  chapter  we  learned  that  the  power  of  a  stream  of 
water  to  transport  sediment  depends  upon  its  velocity,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  determined  by  the  slope  of  the  ground  and  the  volume  of 
water.  Further,  we  discovered  the  very  surprising  fact  that  the 
transporting  power  increases  as  the  sixth  power  of  the  velocity 
{T=  V^),  It  follows  from  this  that  a  slight  decrease  in  the  swift- 
ness of  a  stream  will  cause  it  to  throw  down  the  greater  part  of  its 
load  of  sediment,  while  a  slight  increase  will  cause  it  to  carry  off 
what  it  had  before  deposited.  Thus,  great  rivers,  like  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  flow  in  soft,  easily  moved  deposits,  are  preiiminentiy 
whimsical  and  treacherous.  As  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the 
stream  are  much  subject  to  change,  there  will  obviously  be  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  scour  and  deposition  at  any  given  point, 
but  there  are  certain  places  where  deposition  is  so  constant  that 
extensive  accumulations  may  be  formed  there.  As  we  trace  a  river 
downward  from  its  source  in  a  mountain  region,  we  find  that  in 
the  upper  stream,  which  is  a  torrent  in  swiftness,  only  large  stones 
remain  at  rest,  everything  else  being  swept  along.  Farther  down 
stream,  as  the  slope  of  the  bed  diminishes,  the  coarse  gravel  is 
thrown  down,  next  the  coarse  sand  is  deposited,  and  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  a  river,  which,  Uke  the  Mississippi,  flows  over  land  that 
has  a  very  gentle  slope,  and  is  raised  but  little  above  the  sea-level, 
only  the  finest  silt  gathers  on  the  bottom.  The  exact  limits  of  the 
difTereni  kinds  of  deposit  will  vary  with  the  stage  of  water. 

.\t  points  where  the  velocity  of  the  stream  meets  a  constant 
check,  there  will  be  constant  deposition,  and  thus  bars  and  islands 
are  built  up  in  the  channel,  which  will  be  permanent  unless  some 
change  of  conditions  is  brought  about.  In  the  gravel  and  sand 
banks  the  material  is  stratifieti,  or  divided  more  or  less  distinctly 
into  layers  made  up  of  similar  fragments,  each  layer  representing 
uninterrupted  deposition.  A  pause  in  deposition  will  produce  a 
division  plane,  which  is,  of  course,  all  the  more  marked  if  the 
deposited  material  be  changed  after  the  pause.  In  the  sand  bars 
aiid  gravel  spits  the  up-stream  side  is  a  gentle  slope,  ending  abruptly 
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on  the  down-stream  side,  the  bar  or  spit  advancing  by  having  sand 
or  gravel  pushed  up  the  gentle  slope  by  the  current  and  dropped 
over  the  steep  face,  where  it  forms  inclined  layers.  Flattened  and 
elongated  pebbles  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  offer  the  least 
resistance  to  the  current,  in  a  slanting  position,  with  their  tops 
down  stream.  When  the  stream  is  subsiding,  the  material  tends 
to  assume  a  more  horizontal  direction,  giving  an  irregular  and 
confused  stratification  to  these  deposits. 

Allnyial  Cones  or  Fans.  —  Where  a  swift  torrent,  descending  a 
steep  slope,  debouches  on  a  plain  or  wide  valley,  its  velocity  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  a  large  part  of  the  material  which  it  carries 
is  thrown  down  and  spread  in  a  fan  shape  from  the  opening  of  the 
ravine  in  which  the  torrent  flows.  The  thickness  of  the  cone  is 
greatest  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  while  its  breadth  increases  out- 
ward from  that  point.  Where  several  such  torrents  open  on  the 
plain  near  together,  their  fans  may  coalesce  and  form  a  continuous 
fringe  along  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  slope  of  the  cone's 
surface  diminishes  with  the  size  of  the  stream  ;  in  small  streams  it 
may  be  as  steep  as  10°.  These  cones  are  formed  on  much  the 
same  principle  as  deltas,  and  might,  with  propriety,  be  called  ter- 
restrial deltas.  Very  large  alluvial  cones  are  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Great  Basin  regions.     (See  Fig.  52.) 

Flood  Plains.  —  Rivers,  as  is  well  known,  are  subject  to  floods, 
when  the  volume  of  water  is  enormously  increased  and  can  no 
longer  be  contained  in  the  ordinary  channel,  but  spreads  out  over 
the  level  ground  on  each  side.  By  this  spreading,  which  may  be 
for  many  miles  in  both  directions,  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  much 
diminished,  and  over  the  flooded  area  (flood  plain)  large  quan- 
tities of  material  are  thrown  down,  while  the  unchecked  velocity 
in  the  channel  will  cause  a  scouring  and  deepening  there.  The 
nature  of  the  material  deposited  over  the  flood  plain  will  depend 
on  the  character  and  swiftness  of  the  flooded  stream,  and  varies 
from  the  coarsest  gravel  to  the  finest  silt.  The  latter  is  more 
usual,  for  the  flood  plain  is  widest  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
river.  A  line  of  maximum  dej)osition  occurs  where  the  swift  cur- 
rent of  the  channel  is  retarded  by  contact  with  the  sluggish  waters 
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of  the  flood  plain,  and  thus  the  surface  of  the  plain  slopes  away 
from  the  river.  Along  the  lower  Mississippi  this  slope  is  as  much 
as  seven  feet  for  the  first  mile.  The  vegetation,  grass,  bushes,  and 
trees,  which  grows  over  the  flood  plain,  acts  as  a  sieve  and  catches 
the  sediment,  so  that  little  escapes.  Lands  thus  annually  renewed 
by  a  deposit  of  river  mud  are  of  wonderful  fertility,  and,  like  Egypt, 
for  example,  remain  so  after  thousands  of  years  of  cultivation.  In 
ihb  manner  the  flood  plain  is  slowly  raised,  while,  at  the  same  lime, 
the  channel  is  deepened,  and  by  the  river's  double  activity  of 
scour  and  deposition,  certain  very  characteristic  features  result. 

River  Terraces  and  Old  GraveiB, — The  lower  courses  of  many 
rivets,  including  most  of  those  in  ihe  northern  United  States,  and 
some  in  the  southern,  are  bordered  by  a  succession  of  terraces  that 
rise  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides  of  the  stream.  Sometimes,  as 
in  many  English  rivers,  the  terraces  are  at  different  levels  on  oppo- 
site sides.  The  formation  of  these  terraces  is  due  to  the  twofold 
activity  of  the  river  already  described.  The  combined  deepening 
of  the  channel  and  building  up  of  the  dood  plain  at  length  make  the 
trough  of  the  river  so  deep  that  floods  no  longer  fill  it,  especially  if 
the  velocity  of  the  current  be  maintained  or  increased  by  an  ele- 
vation of  the  region  drained  by  the  river.  Then  the  energy  of  the 
current  is  partly  employed  in  widening  the  channel  and  forming  a 
new  flood  plain,  culling  back  the  edges  of  the  old  flood  plain,  which 
it  can  no  longer  overflow,  thus  converting  it  into  a  terrace,  which  is 
the  remnant  of  an  old  flood  plain.  The  process  may  be  repealed 
many  times,  and  thus  successive  terraces  rise,  one  above  another,  > 
as  we  recede  from  the  river. 

It  necessarily  follows  from  this  account  that  the  highest  terrace 
^bth«  oldest,  and  the  lowest  is  the  last  formed.  This  seems  to  be 
^vriolaiion  of  the  rule  that,  in  any  series  of  sedimentary  deposits, 
^Be  oldest  must  l>e  at  the  bottom  and  the  newest  at  the  top ;  but 
^Hp  violation  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  Were  the  river  to  flow  at 
^Bconstant  level,  no  terraces  could  be  formed,  and  the  deposits 
^Buld  follow  the  rule,  just  as  ihey  do  now  in  e.ich  successive  flood 
^■ida  and  terrace.  Because,  however,  the  stream  flows  at  suc- 
^Birively  lower  levels,  the  lower  flood  plain  is  made  up  of  the 
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newer  deposits.  It  should  further  be  obsened  that  the  older 
graveb  do  not  actually  overlie  the  newer  ones,  but  are  merely  at 
higher  levels, 

Unsymmetrical  terraces,  which  arc  cither  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  river,  or  if  present  on  both  sides,  are  on  different  levels,  are 
furroed  when  a  stream  is  widening  its  valley  by  steadily  cutting 
away  the  bank  on  one  side,  shifting  the  channel  toward  that  side, 
and  at  the  same  time  dee[>ening  it.  This  will  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  terraces  representing  the  former  positions  of  the  stream. 
If  the  lateral  movement  be  all  in  one  direction,  the  terraces  will 
all  be  on  the  side  away  from  which  the  channel  is  shifting :  if  it 
be  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  terraces  wilt  be  formed  on 
both  sides,  but  at  difTerent  levels. 

Still  a  third  method  of  terrace  formation  should  be  mentioned. 
If  a  river  which  has  excavated  a  deep  valley,  have  its  velocity 
checked  by  a  slow  subsidence  of  the  country,  it  will  commence  to 
fill  up  its  valley  with  gravel  or  other  sediment,  and  may  thus 
accumulate  material  of  great  thickness  and  extent.  Should  a  re- 
elevation  of  the  country  now  occur,  the  river  will  acquire  new 
destructive  power  and  cut  a  terraced  channel  down  through  its 
own  deposits.  In  such  a  case  the  material  is  a  continuous  mass, 
and  the  gravels  of  the  higher  terraces  are  newer  (not  older)  than 
those  of  the  lower.  The  rivers  Mersey  and  Irwell  in  England  are 
believed  to  be  examples  of  this  mode  of  terrace  formation. 

Deltas  are  accumulations  of  river  deposits  at  the  mouths  of 
streams,  land  areas  which  the  rivers  have  recovered  from  the  body 
of  water  into  which  they  flow.  The  factors  which  determine  the 
formation  of  a  delta  are  not  altogether  clear.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  a  strong  tide  is  evidently  one  of  these  factors,  for  in 
lakes  and  in  seas  with  little  or  no  tide,  almost  all  streams  form 
deltas,  while  those  rivers  which  empty  into  the  open  ocean  almost 
invariably  do  so  by  means  of  estuaries,  in  which  the  sea  encroaches 
on  the  land.  In  North  America  the  rivers  which  discharge  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  form  deltas,  while  the  Atlantic  streams  nearly 
ill  have  estuaries.  In  Europe  the  delia-forming  rivers  empty  into 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Ulack  and  Caspian  seas. 
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Nevertheless,  the  tide  is  evidently  not  the  sole  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  presence  of  a  delta ;  the  Thames  and  the  Rhine  dis- 
charge into  opposite  sides  of  the  North  Sea,  yet,  while  the  latter 
has  built  up  a  delta,  the  former  opens  into  a  wide  estuary.  If 
the  sea-bottom  is  subsiding  faster  than  the  river  deposit  is  built 
up,  no  delta  will  be  formed,  but  an  estuary.  The  Ganges  and 
Brahmapootra  have  formed  a  vast  delta  in  spite  of  the  powerful 
tide  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

When  a  stream  loaded  with  sediment  flows  into  the  relatively 
stationary  waters  of  a  lake  or  sea,  its  velocity  is  checked  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  load  very  rapidly  thrown  down.  Deposition 
takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in  salt  water  than  in  fresh,  because 
the  dissolved  salts  reduce  the  cohesion  of  the  water,  and  hence 
diminish  the  friction  which  retards  the  settling  of  silt.  The  exces- 
sively fine  particles  of  clay,  which  in  fresh  water  remain  suspended 
for  weeks,  are  thrown  down  in  salt  water  in  a  few  hours ;  hence 
the  great  mass  of  the  sediment  falls  to  the  bottom  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  stream's  mouth.  Such  rapid  accumulation  obstructs  the 
flow  of  the  river  and  causes  it  to  divide  and  seek  new  channels, 
especially  in  time  of  flood,  and  form  a  network  of  sluggish 
streams  meandering  across  the  low  flats.  The  height  of  the  delta 
is  increased  by  the  spreading  waters  of  the  river,  when  in  flood,  and 
the  growth  of  vegetation  assists  in  raising  the  land.  Though  the 
Mississippi  delta  is  an  area  of  subsidence,  two-thirds  of  its  surface 
are  above  water,  when  the  river  is  in  its  ordinary  stages.  But  for 
the  levees,  however,  most  of  it  would  be  inundated  in  times  of  flood. 

The  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  deltas  consist  varies  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  When  mountains  are  near  the  coast, 
the  streams  flowing  from  them  may  descend  into  the  sea  with 
sufficient  velocity  to  build  a  delta  of  cobblestones  and  coarse 
gravel.  Usually,  however,  deltas  formed  in  seas  are  composed  of 
very  fine  materials,  because  the  lower  course  of  most  rivers  is 
through  flat  plains,  and  the  stream  can  only  carry  very  fine  silt. 
FIven  in  such  cases,  there  will  be  differences  in  the  coarseness  and 
fineness  of  the  material,  corresponding  to  the  seasons  of  high  and 
low  water  in  the  river. 
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The  rate  of  delta  growth  is  dependent  upon  the  quantily  of 
sediment  which  the  river  brings  down,  the  depth  of  water  to  be 
filled,  the  force  of  tides  and  ciirrenls  which  scatter  the  materials, 
and  the  rate  of  subsidence  of  the  sea-bottom,  should  subsidence 
occur.  At  the  present  rate  the  Mississippi  is  pushing  its  delta  into 
the  Gulf  one  mile  for  every  sixteen  years.  The  delta  of  the  Rhone 
ha.s  advanced  into  the  Mediterranean  more  than  fourteen  miles 
since  the  beginning  of  our  era,  while  that  of  the  upper  Rhone  in 
I^kc  Geneva  has  been  built  out  one  and  one-half  miles  in  the 
same  time.  The  Po  delta  in  the  Adriatic  has  added  twenty  miles 
to  the  land  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  the  town  of  Adria, 
then  a  seaport,  is  now  that  distance  from  the  shore.  In  fact,  the 
whole  Adriatic  coast,  from  Trieste  to  Ravenna,  is  a  delta  forma- 
tion, which  has  widened  from  two  to  twenty  miles  since  Roman 
times.  The  Nile  delta,  on  the  other  hand,  ha.s  advanced  very 
little  in  the  same  period,  for  a  strong  current  sweeps  along  its  sea 
front  and  carries  away  the  sediment. 

The  combined  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  the 
two  largest  rivers  of  India,  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  a  delta 
built  up  against  a  strong  tide.  The  area  of  this  delta  is  given  as 
50,000  square  miles,  and  it  is  still  advancing,  the  rivers  deposit- 
ing more  sediment  in  flood  lime  than  the  sea  can  remove  in  the 
dry  season.  The  enormous  quantity  of  material  carried  by  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  probably  the  most  important  factor  which  determines  ihe 
formation  of  the  delta,  despite  the  scouring  action  of  the  sea.  The 
great  rivers  of  China,  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  which 
probably  transport  more  solid  matters  than  any  other  stream  except 
the  Amazon,  have  formed  an  immense  delta  plain  around  the  head 
of  the  Yellow  Sea,  which  owes  its  colour  to  the  mud  of  these 
streams. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

RSCONSTRUCTIVS  PROCESSES  —  LAKS    AND    ICE    DEPOSITS 

IV.  Lacustrine  or  I.ake  Deposits 

Lakes  are  important  places  of  sedimentary  accumulation,  for 
the  streams  that  flow  into  them  deposit  all  their  loads  of  suspended 
material,  and  however  turbid  the  inflowing  streams,  the  outlet  is 
clear  and  sparkling,  the  lake  acting  as  a  settling  basin.  A  most 
striking  instance  of  this  is  the  Rhone,  which  enters  Lake  Geneva 
a  muddy,  glacial  torrent,  but  flows  out  in  a  state  of  exquisite 
purity.  The  Niagara,  as  it  leaves  Lake  Erie,  is  likewise  beauti- 
fully clear.  Occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  occur,  as  when 
a  shore  current  of  the  lake  washes  sediment  into  the  outlet,  but 
for  the  most  part,  the  lake  intercepts  and  holds  all  the  sediments 
carried  by  its  tributary  streams. 

I.  Fresh-water  Lakes,  a.  Mechanical  Deposits, — The  me- 
chanical sediment  which  accumulates  in  a  lake  basin  is  of  two 
kinds,  (i)  that  which  is  brought  in  by  tributary  streams,  and 
(2)  that  which  the  lake  itself  acquires  by  cutting  into  its  shores. 
In  most  cases  the  stream-borne  sediment  is  much  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two  classes.  The  rivers  which  empty  into  lakes 
nearly  all  form  deltas ;  if  a  strong  shore  current  sweeps  past 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  it  will  -distribute  part  of  the  materials 
along  the  shore,  and  the  waves  will  act  as  transporting  agents  to 
the  same  effect.  The  deltas  spread  out  in  a  fan-shape  from  the 
mouths  of  the  inflowing  streams,  and  if  they  are  numerous  enough, 
may  surround  the  entire  lake  with  delta  deposits.  In  each  delta 
the  successive  layers  of  sediment  will  have  an  inclination  dependent 
upon  the  depth  of  water  into  which  the  stream  debouches  and  the 
coarseness  of  the  debris  carried.     If  in  deep  water,  the  beds  may 
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be  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle ;  if  in  shallow  water,  they  fomi  a 
very  gradual  slope.  In  small  lakes  the  coalescence  of  deltas,  or  the 
advance  of  a  single  one,  will  eventually  fill  up  the  basin,  forming 
first  swamps  and  then  smooth,  grassy  meadows,  through  which 
flow  the  streams,  keeping  their  own  channels  clear.  Such  filled-up 
lakes  are  common  in  many  mountain  ranges.  In  large  lakes  the 
process* iSy  of  course,  much  slower,  and  the  lake  is  apt  to  be  drained 
by  geographical  or  climatic  changes,  long  before  the  basin  is  choked 
with  sediment 

Away  from  the  deltas  the  combined  action  of  the  waves  and 
currents  fringes  the  lake  with  coarse  deposits  of  boulders,  gravel, 
and  sand,  which  form  the  beach,  the  sand  extending  some  dis- 
tance out  into  shallow  water.  The  finer  materials  are  carried  out 
into  deeper  water  and  deposited  in  successive  layers  over  the 
whole  lake  bottom,  the  finest  materials  in  the  centre.  The  coarse 
and  fine  sediments  grade  into  each  other,  dovetail  and  overlap, 
because  in  heavy  storms  or  when  the  streams  are  in  flood,  the 
coarser  sediments  are  carried  farther  out  and  deposited  on  the 
fine,  and  these  changes  of  material  in  any  given  vertical  section, 
not  too  far  from  shore,  may  be  often  repeated.  Special  lines  of 
accumulation  for  the  coarse  substances  also  occur  in  the  form  of 
shoals,  spits,  embankments,  and  the  like.  If  the  lake  is  subject  to 
fluctuations  of  its  level,  with  the  water  much  higher  at  one  time 
than  another,  even  more  wide-spread  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  deposits  will  occur.  The  deposits  now  forming  in  the  great 
I^urentian  lakes  are  principally  blue  muds  and  clays,  partly  made 
up  of  kaolinite  and  partly  of  the  debris  of  other  minerals,  in  an 
extremely  fine  state  of  subdivision,  but  not  decomposed  chemically. 
In  I^ke  Superior  the  clay  has  generally  a  pinkish  tinge. 

Stratification.  —  It  has  been  incidentally  remarked  that  the 
sediment  accumulated  in  lakes  is  divided  into  layers,  which, 
except  locally,  are  laid  down  in  a  horizontal  position.  This  divi- 
sion into  layers  is  stratification^  and  the  sediment  is  said  to  be 
stratified.  Not  that  stratification  is  peculiar  to  lake  deposits  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  characteristic  of  all  accumulations  made  under 
water.     It  is  due  to  the  sorting  power  of  water,  by  which,  so  long 
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as  conditions  remain  the  same,  particles  of  similar  size  and  weight 
are  thrown  down  at  the  same  spot.  If  sand,  gravel,  mud,  and 
clay  be  shaken  in  a  jar  of  water  and  then  allowed  to  stand,  the 
various  materials  will  settle  to  the  bottom  in  the  order  of  their 
coarseness,  the  finest  coming  down  last.  Vel,  in  this  case,  the 
change  from  one  kind  of  materia!  to  another  will  be  so  gradual, 
that  no  well-defined  layers  will  appear,  to  produce  which  deposi- 
tion must  cease  at  intervals,  or  the  kind  of  material  be  changed. 
Each  layer  represents  a  time  of  deposition  followed  by  a  pause, 
which  allows  the  surface  particles  to  assume  a  somewhat  different 
arrangement  from  what  they  otherwise  would  do.  The  planes  of 
contact  between  the  successive  layers  are  called  the  bedding  or 
stratification  plants,  and  it  is  along  these  that  the  mass  of  sedi- 
ment most  readily  parts.  The  sorting  power  of  the  water  in 
a  lake  thns  causes  the  coarser  materials  to  be  thrown  down  near 
shore,  and  the  finer  to  be  carried  farther  out,  but  changes  in  the 
transporting  power,  caused  by  storms,  high  water,  and  the  like, 
change  the  place  of  deposition  for  particles  of  a  given  size,  and 
thiis  pile  gravel  on  sand,  and  sand  on  mud,  or  vi<e  versa. 

Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  materials  are  arranged,  lake 
deposits  betray  the  form  of  the  basin  in  which  they  were  laid 
down.  Around  the  old  shore  line  are  masses  of  coarse  materials, 
with  deltas  interspersed,  to  mark  the  mouths  of  streams,  while 
towards  the  middle  of  the  basin,  quantities  of  fine  mud  and  clay 
have  accumulated.  An  excellent  example  of  such  a  deserted  lake 
basin  is  that  known  as  Lake  Bonneville  in  Utah,  "of  which  Salt 
Lake  is  the  shrunken  remnant.  The  drying  up  of  this  lake,  which 
was  once  fresh  and  had  an  outlet  northward  to  the  Snake  River, 
is  an  event  geologically  so  recent,  that  its  form  and  size,  its  shores 
and  islands,  its  high  and  low  stages,  in  short,  its  history,  can  be 
made  out  with  great  clearness,  as  has  been  admirably  done  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  At  its  time 
of  greatest  extenson  like  Bonneville  had  an  area  of  19,750 
square  miles  and  a  n  ax  1  n  depth  of  1050  feet,  while  Salt  Lake 
(which  is  variable)  hid  n  1869  an  area  of  2170  miles  and  an 
extreme  depth  of  46  feet      Ground  the  ancient  shores  are  beauti- 
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fully  preserved  the  terraces,  em  bank  men  Is,  and  deltas  of  the  various 
stages  of  water,  with  the  gravels  and  sands  appropriate  to  the  shal- 
low water.  The  principal  part  of  the  basin  is  a  level  plain,  filled  to 
a  great  but  unknown  depth  with  beds  of  clay  and  marl.    ( Fig.  53. ) 

In  slill  more  ancient  lakes  the  terraces,  embankments,  and  other 
shore  features  have  been  swept  away  by  the  processes  of  denuda- 
tion, but  the  oudine  of  the  lake  may  frequently  be  reconstructed 
from  the  character  of  the  deposits. 

/>.  Chemkal  Deposits  are  not  common,  nor  of  much  importance 
in  fresh  lakes.  In  a  few,  chemically  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lime  is  found,  and  more  abundant  is  limonite  (Fe,0,„  H,0).  This 
is  carried  into  the  lake  by  streams  that  contain  dissolved  ferrous 
carbonate  { FeCOj),  which,  becoming  oxidized  and  hydrated,  is  no 
longer  soluble,  and  accumulates  on  the  bottom.  In  Sweden  ores 
of  this  kind  are  dredged  out  of  the  lakes  and  employed  as  a 
source  of  iron. 

c.  Organic  Deposits  are  seldom  important  in  large  lakes,  but 
often  decidedly  so  in  small  ones.  As  we  have  already  seen,  peat 
often  forms  to  such  an  extent  as  to  choke  up  the  lake  and  convert 
it  into  a  bog.  Siliceous  accumulations  are  made  on  an  extensive 
scale  by  the  minute  plants,  diatoms,  which  though  of  microscopic 
size,  yei  mullipiy  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  their  tests  of  trans- 
parent flint  gather  on  many  lake  bottoms  in  a  Une  deposit,  as 
white  as  flour,  and  variously  called  Tripoli,  or  polishing  powder,  or 
infusorial  earth.  Calcareous  accumulations  are  formed  by  the 
shells  of  fresh- water  molluscs,  often  in  masses  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. The  lower  layers  of  this  ihell  marl  have  generally  been  so 
much  disintegrated  by  the  water  as  to  be  without  any  obvious  or- 
ganic structure.  Such  marls  are  frequently  foimd  under  peat  bogs 
and  indicate  that  the  latter  were  originally  lakes,  and  in  the  marl 
often  occur  the  bones  of  extinct  animals. 

3.    Salt  Lakes  are  especially  characteristic  of  arid  climates  in 

which  the  rainfall  is  light  and  evaporation  great.    They  may  he 

formed  either  through  the  separation  of  bodies  of  water  from  the 

I  sea,  or  by  the   long-continued    concentration  of  river  water   in 

^^^^^  basins  that  have  no  outlet,  where  ihe  influx  of  water  is  disposed      I 
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of  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  lake.  In  either  case  an 
arid  climate  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  sahnity;  in  a  moist  region 
ihc  large  rainfall  and  slower  evaporation  would  cause  the  lake  to 
rise  until  it  found  an  outlet,  and  then  the  water,  if  originally  salt, 
would  become  fresh.  The  history  of  Lake  Bonneville  exeraphfies 
the  change  from  fresh  to  saline  conditions.  As  long  as  the  water 
level  was  maintained  above  the  outlet,  the  lake  was  fresh,  but  when 
ihc  advancing  aridity  of  the  climate  diminished  the  rainfall  and 
increased  the  rate  of  evaporation,  the  water  level  sank  until  it  fell 
bdow  the  outlet.  Then  the  lake  became  saline,  reaching  its 
maximum  salinity  in  the  intensely  bitter  waters  of  Salt  Lake,  which 
is  the  remnant  of  the  large  lake. 

All  liver  water  contains  greater  or  less  quantities  of  dissolved 
natters,  and  of  these  one  of  the  commonest  is  ordinary  salt  { NaCl) , 
When  such  waters  are  evaporated,  the  solids  remain  behind,  and 
thus  the  water  becomes  more  and  more  saline  till  it  reaches  satu- 
taltOD.     Other  substances  occur  also,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

The  mechanical  deposits  formed  in  salt  lakes  do  not  differ  in 
any  very  important  manner  from  those  of  fresh  lakes.  The  liner 
clays  settle  more  rapidly  in  brine  than  in  fresh  water,  which  makes 
strongly  saline  lakes  extraordinarily  clear  and  limpid.  The  organic 
deposits  of  sah  lakes  are  practically  nothing,  for  brackish  water  is 
not  favourable  to  many  organisms  and  in  dense  brines  very  few 
animals  or  pLints  can  exist,  and  those  that  can  are  not  the  kinds 
vfatch  give  rise  10  peat,  or  to  siliceous  or  calcareous  deposits.  For 
die  same  reason,  the  deposits  of  whatever  kind,  laid  down  in  salt 
lakes,  are  almost  barren  of  fossils,  except  of  land  animals  and 
pbnts,  such  as  are  washed  into  the  lake  by  flooded  streams. 

The  chemical  deposits  are  much  the  most  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  accumulations  gathered  in  salt  lakes.  These 
chemical  precipitates  differ  much  in  the  various  lakes,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  drainage  basins,  but 
while  some  of  the  substances  arc  rare  and  restricted  in  extent, 
others  arc  extremely  common  and  wide-spread.  Several  changing 
ftctors  combine  to  vary  the  order  of  precipitation  of  the  salts  ii 
different  lakes,  but,  in  general,  it   follows  the  inverse  order  of 
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soiiibility,  the  least  soluUe  material  Uciug  deposited  first  and  the 
most  soluble  last.  Comparatively  little  chemiciil  reaction  ajijiears 
to  take  place  in  these  lakes ;  the  substances  are,  for  the  most  part, 
n  down  merely  by  the  evaporation  of  saturated  solutions  aiid 
are  the  same  as  those  carried  in  vei y  dilute  solu!ious  by  the  tribu- 
tary springs  and  streams.     If  the  precipitation  of  salts  is  slow 


and  occasional,  the  chemically  and  mechanically  formed  deposits 
are  mingled  together;  but  if  such  precipitation  be  rapid,  then 
thick  and  nearly  pure  masses  of  the  salts  are  thrown  down 
in  their  proper  order,  as  the  concentration  by  evaporation 
proceeds. 

The  first  substances  to  be  deposited  from  solution  are  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  red  oxide  of  iron  (CaCO,  and  Fe.Oj),  and  in 
moderately  saline  lakes  this  is  about  the  limit  of  precipitation. 
These  same  materials  are  thrown  down  in  fresh  lakes  also,  and 


CAUAREIOCS  TUFA 

tbdr  dcpontioa  n  pfind[Mli]r  doe  u>  the  loss  of  (he  solvcm  CO^ 
The  ancient  L»kc  Lihonun,  which  fonarrljr  occupied  part  of  ' 
Dorthwesteni  Ncv-aiia.  was  the  seat  of  calcareous  deposition  on 
3  magnificent  sole,  an>l  eierr  crag  and  island  which  its  mien 
touched  is  shealheil  in  thick  loasses  of  calcareous  sinter.  I^n- 
mid    l^e,   a    lemnanl   of   L^honian,    has   a    tcniaikahlc    island 
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•(  calcareous  tufa  ;   and  Mono   Lake,  California,   is  famous  for 
nnilar  deposits,   which    have   assumed    curious   and   whimsical 


As  the  concentration  of  the  lake  waters  proceeds,  the  next 
nbstance  to  be  preci]ntated  is  gypsum  (CaSO,,  2  H,0),  which, 
though  much  more  soluble  than  the  carbonate  of  lime,  is  yet  only 
sparingly  so.  After  all  the  gypsum  in  solution  has  been  thrown 
down,  there  follows  a  pause  In  the  deposition,  until  a  further  Hta^ 
of  concentration  has  been  reached,  and  then  c 
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cipitated,  which  deposition  continues  steadily  as  concentration 
proceeds,  but  at  an  advanced  stage  the  salt  is  mingled  with  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  (MgS04),  should  that  be  present.  The 
highly  soluble  salts,  such  as  the  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  caU 
cium  (MgCl,  CaCl),  remain  in  solution  until  the  water  is  com- 
pletely evaporated  to  dryness,  hence  they  are  rarely  fouad  in  beds 
of  rock  salt. 

Various  circumstances  may  change  the  order  of  precipitation 
just  given.  In  seasons  of  high  water  the  flooded  rivets  dilute  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  checking  the  chemical  |irecipitation  and,  at  the 
same  time,  increasing  the  mechanical  deposition;  thus  beds  of 
sand  and  mud  are  thrown  down  upon  the  beds  of  gypsum  and 
salt,  alternating  with  them,  as  the  influx  of  fresh  water  or  evapora- 
tion predominates.  Changes  of  temperature  also  have  an  eflfect 
upon  the  order  of  precipitation.  'ITius,  in  cold  weather.  Salt  Lake 
washes  up  on  its  shores  quantities  of  sulphate  of  soda  (Na-jSO,), 
which  is  formed  at  low  temperatures  by  the  double  decomposition 
of  NaCI  and  MgSO^. 

Besides  the  chemical  deposits  already  mentioned,  others  occur 
on  a  smaller  scale.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Basin,  in 
Nevada,  California,  and  Oregon,  are  several  lakes  which  contain 
large  proportions  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  in  some  of  them  tlie 
concentration  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  cause  precipitation. 

Much  the  most  abundant  of  the  chemical  deposits  made  in  salt 
lakes  are  gypsum  and  rock  salt,  and  the  enormous  scale  on  which 
the  latter  was  formed  in  past  ages  of  the  world's  history  is  demon- 
strated by  the  vast  bodies  of  rock  salt  which  are  found  emliedded 
in  the  rocks  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  Near  Berlin,  at 
Sperenberg,  an  artesian  well  was  sunk  dirough  such  a  deposit  for 
nearly  4000  feet,  without  reaching  the  bottom.  In  various  regions 
of  the  United  States,  notably  in  New  York  and  Kansas,  large 
bodies  of  salt  are  found,  but  not  on  such  a  scale  as  in  Europe. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  chemical  deposits  made  in  salt  lakes 
are  crystalline  and  at  the  same  time  stratified.  This  association 
is  not  the  usual  one,  as  stratified  rocks  are  ordinarily  not  crysljl- 
line,  and  crystalline  rocks  lite  mostly  unstratified. 
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V.    luE 

Deposits  made,  directly  or  iiidirecliy,  by  the  agency  of  ice  are 
very  characierisiic.  and  ihoiigh  some  are  formed  on  land  and  some 
under  water,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  them  together  in  a  single 
section.  'ITie  pecnliur  features  of  ice  formations  may  be  much 
obscnireil  by  the  action  of  water,  either  at  ihe  time  of  their  deposi- 
fJjSoD  oral  some  siibsei|iieiil  iicri.nl.       Ii  c  ili.-]iosi(s  |ikiy  but  a  very 
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rnd  of  Ihc  glacier.     |  Phtilo^.ipli  by  McAilist 


small  part  in  the  construction  of  the  earth's  crust,  but  the  light 
which  Ihey  throw  u|>on  changes  of  climate  and  similar  questions, 
lends  them  an  unusual  degree  of  interest. 

Glacial  DepOBita.  —  \\"e  have  already  learned  that  glaciers  carry 
with  ihcm  great  masses  of  debris,  cither  in  the  form  of  lateral 
ami  medial  moraines  upon  their  upi>er  surfaces,  or  frozen  in  the 
_inieriDr  of  the  iie.  or  pushed  along  beneath  it.  When  the  glacier 
at  its  lower  end,  where  Ihe  rates  uf  motion  and  melt 
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balance  each  other,  al 
deposileil  in  a  great 
Moving  ite  does  not  so 
water  (Joes,  because  in 


the  burden  which  it  is  transporting  i 
noiind  or  ridge,  the  Urminal  moraim 
t  the  material  which  it  carries,  as  flowin 
I  glacier  there  is  no  such  definite  relatio 


between  velocity  and  transporting  power.  Hence,  (he  terminal 
moraine  is  unstratified  and  is  composed  of  materials  of  all  sizes, 
from  dust  and  sand  up  to  great  boulders  weighing  hundreds  of 
tons,  all  mingled  together  in  confusion.     In  the  case  of  a  g 


i 


IPIiotogniph  by  Salisbury.) 


which  carries  the  principal  part  of  its  burden  upon  its  upper  si 
fjce,  the  terminal  moraine  Is  chiefly  made  up  of  angular  blocks 
that  have  undergone  Utile  or  no  abrasion,  together  with  earth, 
sand,  gravel,  and  whatever  kind  of  materia!  the  overhanging  cliffs 
may  have  delivered  to  the  moving  ice.  Mingled  with  these 
materials,  however,  will  be  found  more  or  fewer  of  the  character- 
istically worn  and  grooved  glacial  pebbles  and  boulders,  which 
have  been  dragged  along  under  the  ice,  and  scored  and  polished 
by  the  rocky  bed.  There  will  also  be  fo\ind  some,  at  least,  of 
the  sand  and  fine  rock  flour  which  the  glacier's  own  movement 
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pnitlocn  and  wbich  hove  etcaitcd  the  washing  of  Uie  sub-g 

mm  a  glacier  h  rrtnating,  it  majr  buik]  up  a  iww  ternunitfl 
■nocainc  at  each  puini  of  arrc&tnl  wiihdiawal,  or  if  ihc  retreat  li 
{mhial  ani]  stmly,  thr  (truuad  in  fruui  uf  ihv  ice  wiU  be  covered 
wub  inoraine  material,  sjirend  mil  m  a  sheet,  not  heaped  up  to  a 
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iBonine  or  moiiad.    The  retreat  of  the  glacier  may  leave  behind 

of  ice  deeply  biiried  in  the  debris  of  the  lerminal 

such  masm  melt  they  form  depression!  id  the 

and  give  rise  to  the  "  kettle  tnoraincs."    A  shrinking  ^ciet 

coottact  bieially  and  in  deplh,  as  well  as  lungiludinally, 

ii  this  way  the  blocks  of  the  btcral  moraine  wilt  be  left  iiranded 

the  fiinner  glacial  bed.     Such  blocks  and  buuldi 

known  at  trr^tiit,  or  perched  blit-ks,  and  when  their 


y.  «n^^l 
dedri^H 
lulden^H 


n  Ihc  Maln^pina  Glac 


(U.  S.  G.  S, 


noticed  in  this  connection.  Very  instructive  examples  of  this 
combined  action  may  be  obseri'ed  aborit  the  great  Malaspina 
glacier  in  Alaska.  This  is  an  immense  ice-sheet,  with  an  area 
of  1500  square  miles,  which  is  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  St. 
Elias  .Alps  by  the  confluence  of  several  great  glaciers.  All  the 
outer  borders  of  the  glacier  are  covered  with  sheets  of  moraine 
matter,  and  upon  the  stagnant  portion  of  tJiis  is  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  bushes,  beneath  which  is  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  1000  feet 
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of  ice.  Aboul  the  margin  of  the  ice-sheet,  small  lakes  are  formed, 
the  water  being  hekl  in  place  by  tlie  ice  barrier,  but  these  Uikes 
are  stibject  to  great  fluctuations,  and  often  their  waters  escape 
through  tunnels  in  the  ice.  In  soaie  of  these  lakes  stratified 
deposits  are  made  by  the  inflowing  streams.  Innumerable  streams, 
some  of  them  quite  large,  rise  from  under  the  glacier,  and  many 
others  flowing  from  the  north  pass  under  the  free  margin  of  the  ice 
by  means  of  long  tunnels.    All  of  these  streams  are  loaded  to  Iheir 


utmost  capacity  with  sediment,  gravel,  and  boulders ;  by  blocking 
np  iheir  own  openings  from  the  ice,  they  likewise  cause  the  deposi- 
tion of  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders  within  their  tunnels,  which,  when 
the  glacicf  retreats,  will  be  left  standing  as  the  gravel  ridges  called 
iun,  while  conical  mounds  are  built  up  where  the  streams  burst 
I  tuua  tinder  the  ice,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  the  great  pressure, 
e  bke  fountains.     This  kind  of  deposition  is  characteristic  of 
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relrealing  ice-slieets,  such  as  the  Malaspina  ;  in  advancing  glaciere 
denudation  will  prevail  over  deposition. 

Iceberg  Deposits. —  When  a  glacier  flows  into  the  sea,  it  con- 
limies  to  advance  until  the  buoyant  power  of  the  water  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  and  float  it ;  as  ice  can  endure  very  Uttle  strain, 
great  masses  are  thus  broken  off  and  float  away  as  icebergs,     li.e- 


i 


bergs  are  thus  seen  lo  be,  as  indeed  they  always  are,  derived  from 
land  ice  and  not  from  the  freezing  of  sea-water.  The  iceberg  will, 
of  course,  carry  with  it  whatever  parts  of  the  glacial  debris  are 
contained  within  or  upon  that  particular  fragment  of  the  glaci 
and  drops  this  load  over  the  sea-bottom,  as  the  berg  gradually 
melts.  As  the  Greenland  icebergs  sonietitnes  drift  as  far  south  as 
the  Azores,  glacial  boulders  are  scattered  all  over  the  bed  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  thus  we  see  how  large  blocks  may  be  em- 
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bedded  in  stratified  deposits  very  far  from  the  place  where  they 
were  torn  from  their  parent  ledges. 

Coast  Ice  Deposits. — In  high  latitudes  with  intensely  cold  winters, 
great  fields  of  ice  (the  ice-foot)  are  formed  by  the  freezing  of  sea- 
water  along  the  shore.  The  ice-foot  becomes  loaded  with  great 
masses  of  rock,  part  of  which  is  thrown  down  from  overhanging 
cliflfs  by  the  action  of  frost,  part  picked  up  from  the  shore-line  by 
the  ice  forming  around  it.  In  summer  the  coast  ice  breaks  up  and 
floats  away  with  its  load  of  blocks  and  boulders,  distributing  them 
over  the  sea-bottom  just  as  icebergs  do.  In  storms  great  masses 
of  coast  ice  are  often  driven  on  the  shore,  where  they  may  pile  up 
to  heights  of  fifty  feet  or  more,  carrying  some  of  the  boulders 
above  the  levels  at  which  they  were  picked  up.  The  coast  of 
Labrador  is  covered  for  long  distances  with  boulders  thus  trans- 
portedy  as  are  many  other  Arctic  shores.  Great  masses  of  rock 
are  thus  transported  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  divers  report  that  in 
tfie  Copenhagen  Sound  the  sunken  wrecks  of  vessels  are  covered 
with  ice-borne  blocks. 
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CHAPTER    IX 


VI.     Marine  Deposits 


The  sea  is  the  great  theatre  of  sedimentary  accumulation,  and 
rocks  of  marine  origin  form  by  far  the  lai^esl  part  of  the  present 
land  surfaces,  Imporlani  as  other  classes  of  deposits  may  be,  all 
of  them  together  are  very  niiich  less  so  than  those  laid  down  in 
the  ocean  and  the  waters  immediately  connected  with  it.  There 
is  great  variety  in  the  seiiimeniar)-  deposits  made  iti  the  sea,  which 
change  in  accordance  with  the  depth  of  water,  the  nature  of  the 
coast  rocks,  the  force  of  winds  and  tides,  and  the  nearness  or 
remoteness  of  the  months  of  rivers,  Ijirge  land-locked  seas,  like 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mediterranean,  again,  have  deposits 
more  or  less  different  from  those  of  the  open  ocean,  a  difference 
which  is  largely  due  to  the  absence  or  insignificance  of  the  tide, 
and  the  reduced  force  of  the  waves. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  actual  line  of  meeting  of 
sea  and  land  is  not  the  structural  margin  of  the  continent,  for  the 
water  may  cover  a  broad  submerged  shelf  of  the  latter.  For  loo 
miles  east  from  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  the  water  deepens  very 
gradually  to  the  lOO-fathom  line,  whence  it  shelves  very  steeply 
to  the  profound  oceanic  abyss,  llie  loo-fathom  line,  which  may 
be  far  out,  or  close  inshore,  generally  represents  the  true  margin 
of  the  continental  platform.     (See  Fig.  63.) 

Marine  deposits  may  be  classified  primarily  in  accordance  with 
the  depth  of  water  in  which  they  were  laid  down,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  guides  to  the  history  of  ancient  rocks,  and  secondarily  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  com- 
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posed,  and  the  processes  by  which  they  were  accumulated.  The 
classification  proposed  by  Murray  and  Renard  from  a  study  of 
the  great  collections  of  modem  marine  deposits  made  by  the 
"  Challenger  "  expedition  is  as  follows :  — 


I.  Littoral  Deposits,  be- 
tween high  and  low 
water  marks. 


Marine  Deposfts 


Sands,  gravels,  muds, 
etc. 


2.  Shallow-water  Deposits 
between  low-water 
mark  and  lOO  fath- 
oms. 


3.  Deep-sea  Deposits  be- 
yond 100  fathoms. 


,  Sands,  gravels,  muds, 
etc. 


Coral  Mud. 
Volcanic  Mud. 
Green  Mud  and  Sand. 
Blue  Mud. 
Red  Mud. 

Foraminiferal  Ooze. 
Pteropod  Ooze. 
Diatom  Ooze. 
Radiolarian  Ooze. 
Red  Qay. 


Terrigenous  Deposits 
formed  in  deep 
and  shallow  water, 
close       to       land 


masses. 


II.  Pelagic  Deposits, 
formed  in  deep 
water  removed 
from   land. 


The  material  brought  into  the  sea  by  rivers,  or  washed  from  the 
shore  by  waves,  is  partly  mechanically  suspended  and  partly  dis- 
solved ;  the  former  will  be  deposited  when  the  moving  water  is  no 
longer  able  to  transport  it,  while  the  latter  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
extracted  from  solution  by  the  agency  of  animals  and  plants, 
though  some  of  it  remains  permanently  dissolved.  The  sorting 
power  of  water,  which  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  sea  as  in  lakes 
or  rivers,  arranges  the  mechanically  borne  sediments  according  to 
the  coarseness  and  fineness  of  their  constituent  particles,  at  the 
same  time  effecting  a  rough  separation  of  the  materials  accord- 
ing to  their  mineralogical  composition.     Marine  deposits  are  thus 
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always  stratified,  though  in  cases  when  deposition  is  continued 
for  long  periods  without  interruption,  thick  masses,  not  obviously 
divided  into  layers,  may  be  accumulated,  but  this  is  exceptional  in 
those  parts  of  the  sea  where  deposition  is  most  rapid. 

I.  Littoral  Depoaita  are  laid  down  between  high  and  low  tide 
marks  and  a  little  beyond  the  low-water  mark,  in  very  shallow 
water.     Tliese  are  made  up  of  the  coarsest  materials,  boulders. 


Fig.  63.  — Basin  of  [lie  Gulf  of  Meiico.  showing  Ihe  auhmergcd  margin  of  tbe 
c0ntinenl.1l  platform  and  the  sleep  descent  of  ihc  boiiom  ai  ihe  loo-fiillioiii  line. 
Vortical  5cali:  much  cnuggi^rnlcd.     (From  a  model  by  Ihe  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.) 

coarse  gravel,  and  sand,  though  mud  may  accumulate  in  holes 
and  sheltered  situations,  even  within  this  zone.  The  principal 
grinding  action  of  the  surf  is  exerted  between  tide  marks,  and  the 
undertow  and  tidal  currents  continually  sweep  out  the  finer  parti- 
cles to  deeper  and  quieter  water,  leaving  the  coarser  fragments 
behind.  Mineralogically,  these  coarser  fragments  may  be  of  any 
kind,  depending  upon  the  rocks  of  the  coast  and  the  material  sup- 
plied by  neighbouring  rivers,  but  most  frequently  they  are  quartKOse, 
which  is  due  to  the  superior  hardness  of  that  mineraL 
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Littoral  deposits  are  thickest  toward  the  shore,  thinning  out  to 
an  edge  seaward,  where  they  dovetail  in  with  finer  materials,  be- 
cause ihe  coarser  fragmenU  are  carried  farther  out  at  some  times 
ihan  at  others.  Where,  for  long  distances,  no  large  rivers  enter 
the  sea,  ihe  materials  are  all  derived  from  the  wear  of  the  coast, 
and  the  distribution  of  coarse  and  fine  deposits  is  more  regular  and 
uniform,  and  gravel  beds  may  extend  as  far  as  ten  miles  from  the 


Fig.  &!.  — Littoral  deposte  (M 


d  by  ice.    (PI 


[ograph  by  Libbcy.) 


COasL  The  regularity  of  arrangement  is  interfered  with  by  con- 
flicting cnrrents,  and  in  eddies  of  quieter  water  will  be  fonnd  areas 
of  finer  deposits.  Beds  laid  down  in  very  shallow  water  are  apt 
to  be  characterized  by  irregularities  of  stratification,  known  as 
false  or  current  bedding ;  ripple  marks  and  tracks  of  animals  are 
other  indications  of  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  shore. 

It  will  at  once  be  evident  that  no  great  thickness  of  shallow- 
water  deposits  can  be  formed,  unless  the  sea-bottom  is  sinking, 
because,  otherwise,  the  water  would  soon  be  filled  up  and  deposi- 
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tion  cease  at  lliat  point.  If  the  rate  of  subsidence  be  very  slow, 
deposition  may  shoal  the  waiter  and  thus  extend  the  seaward  range 
of  the  coarse  materials,  forming  broa'l  belts  of  them,  white,  if  the 
rates  uf  deposition  and  sinking  be  nearly  equal,  the  coarser  de- 
posits will  be  restricted  lo  long  and  narrow  bands,  running  paral- 
lel with  the  coasts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  subsidence  takes  place 
at  a  rapid  rate,  the  water  will  be  deepened,  the  coast  will  retreat, 
and  where  coarse  materials  were  before  gathered,  only  the  finer 
will  now  be  accumulated.  Thus  in  the  same  vertical  line  will  be 
formed  rocks  which  indicate  very  different  depths  of  water. 

2.    Shallow-water  Deposits.  —  Beyond  the  low-lide  mark,  and 
for  a  distance  out  to  sea  which  depends  upon  the  slope  of  the 


Fig.  65.  —  Diiigram  liluslrsi  ng  il 
Ihe  dovcldiled  edges  olsandy,  ciayey, 
gerulian  ol  the  vcitical  scale, 


beds  appear  unduly  Irregular. 


bottom,  the  sea-bed  is  ordinarily  covered  with  sand.  If,  as  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  ihe  United  States,  the  water  deepens  very 
gradually  and  the  loo-fathom  line  is  fir  from  the  shore,  sand  will 
be  found  100  to  150  miles  out,  growing  finer  and  finer  with  the 
increasing  depth.  Throughout  this  whole  belt  wave  action  is 
exerted  on  the  bottom,  though  to  a  very  insignilicant  extent  in 
the  deeper  parts,  but  the  stratification  is  regular  and  uniform,  and 
the  materials  are  widely  and  evenly  distributed.  The  characteristic 
deposit  of  this  zone  is  siliceous  sand,  though  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  considerable  areas  of  muds  and  clays  may  be 
formed.  Thus,  south  of  Block  Island  is  a  large  triangular  patch 
of  clay  which  invades  the  sand  area,  and  several  Urge  mud  holes 
occur  off  the  entrance  to  New  York  Bay.  The  action  of  the  waves 
and  shore  currents  transports  the  sand  along  the  coast  for  long 
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distances  from  its  place  of  origin.  An  instance  of  this  is  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Florida,  which  has  a  siliceous  sand  belt  that 
cannot  have  been  derived  from  the  peninsula. 

Organic  deposits  are  much  less  common  in  shallow  water  than 
are  the  terrigenous,  and  yet  under  favourable  conditions  they  are 
developed  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  most  important  of  such 
conditions  are  warm  water  and  the  presence  of  ocean  currents 
which  bring  abundant  supplies  of  food.  The  sea  is  constantly 
receiving  from  the  land  materials  in  solution,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Many  classes 
of  marine  animals  extract  the  CaCOa  from  the  sea-water  and  form 
it  into  hard  parts,  either  as  external  shells  and  tests,  or  as  internal 
skeletons.  There  is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  some,  at 
least,  of  these  organisms  are  able  to  convert  the  sulphate  into  the 
carbonate. 

The  classes  of  marine  organisms  which  at  present  or  in  times 
past  have  played  the  most  important  part  in  the  accumulation  of 
calcareous  material  are :   the  Foraminifera,  Corals,  Echinoderms, 
I     and  Molluscs  ;  but  other  groups  contribute  extensively  to  the  same 
I     result.     The  Foraminifera  do  not  accumulate  with  sufficient  rapid- 
I     ity  to  add  largely  to  the  calcareous  deposits  of  shallow  water,  and 
will  therefore  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  deep-sea  for- 
mations. 

Corals. — The  animals  of  this  group  are  of  many  varieties  of 
form,  size,  and  habit,  and  by  no  means  all  of  them  are  important 
as  rock- makers.  The  solitary  corals,  for  example,  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  deep  sea,  but  are  never  sufficiently  abundant  to 
form  deposits  by  themselves.  Those  corals  which  do  accumulate 
in  great  masses,  and  are  known  as  reef-builders,  form  compound 
colonies  or  stocks,  in  which  hundreds  or  thousands  of  individuals 
arc  united.  The  adult  corals  are  stationary,  but  the  newly  hatched 
yonng  are  w^orm-Hke,  free-swimming  larvae.  When  the  young  ani- 
mal establishes  itself  in  a  suitable  place,  it  develops  into  a  polyp,  or 
fleshy  sac,  with  a  mouth  surrounded  by  rows  of  tentacles,  and  then 
by  budding  or  partial  division  (fission)  gives  rise  to  great  numbers 
of  other  polyps,  which  are  connected  together  by  a  tissue  common 
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to  them  ail.  In  [his  compound  mass  is  secreted  a  skeleton  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  reproduces  the  form  of  the  coioay  and, 
in  most  cases,  displays  cells  for  the  individual  polyps.  The  great 
variety  of  form  shown  by  these  compound  colonies  is  determined 
by  the  mode  of  budding  or  lission  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
newer  to  the  older  polyps.  Thus,  some  are  like  trees,  others  like 
bushes ;  some  form  flat,  irregular  plates,  while  others  grow  into 
great  dome-like  masses. 

The  reef  corals  have,  at  present,  a  restricted  distribution,  and 
can  flourish  only  where  several  favourable  conditions  are  found 
uniieJ.  They  are  preeminently  shallow-water  animals  and  can  live 
only  in  depths  of  less  than  twenty  fathoms.  They  also  require  a 
high  temperature,  and  they  cease  wherever  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  ibr  the  coldest  month  is  below  68"  F. ;  this  is  the 
minimum,  and  for  full  luxuriance  a  higher  temperature  is  neces- 
sary. Another  requisite  is  sea-water  of  full  salinity  and  uncontami- 
nated  with  mud  ;  hence,  corals  cannot  hve  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
which,  even  if  it  brings  down  no  sediment,  freshens  the  water  and 
is  thus  fatal  to  the  polyps.  Anotlier  condition  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  corals  is  the  presence  of  ocean  currents,  not  too  rapid, 
which  bring  abundant  supplies  of  food,  and  they  flourish  best  in 
the  broken  waters  of  heavy  surf,  which  gives  the  necessary  oxygen 
and  prevents  the  smothering  of  the  polyps  in  the  calcareous  sill 
and  ddbris  of  the  reef.  In  short,  the  reef  corals  are  tropical, 
marine,  shallow-water  animals,  and  their  reefs  are  widely  spre&d 
throughout  the  warmer  seas  of  the  globe,  but  they  do  not  always 
occur  where  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  them. 

A  coral  reef  is  not  built,  as  many  people  imagine,  by  the  indus- 
try of  the  polyps  —  these  furnish  the  materi.il,  by  extracting  lime 
salts  from  the  water  and  forming  solid  skeletons ;  the  actual 
construction  is  largely  the  work  of  the  waves,  for  the  corals  live 
within  the  limits  of  wave  action.  The  coral  colonies  are  scattered 
over  the  sea-bottom,  much  like  vegetation  on  the  land,  scantily  in 
some  places,  thickly  in  others,  and  in  still  others  they  are  absent. 
The  waves,  especially  in  storms,  break  up  the  masses  of  coral, 
which  are  much  weakened  by  the  borings  of  many  kinds  of  marilK 
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aimals,  and  the  surf  grinds  ihem  down  to  fragments  of  all  siz 
Trom  large  blocks  to  the  finest  and  most  impalpable  mud.     The 
process  is  tlie  same  as  with  ihe  ordinary  rocks  of  the  coast,  only    , 
ihc  material  differs,  and  thus  are  formed  boulders,  pebbles,  sa 
and  mud,  all  of  coral  fragments.     The  many  animals  which  feed 
upon  coral  greatly  tkciliiate  this  work,  partly  by  boring  into  the 


Km.,) 


masses,  partly  by  grinding  ilic  sm.dkr  fr.-igments  into  fine  powder. 
Considerable  masses  of  calcareous  debris  are  added  by  the  shells 
and  tests  of  the  various  animals  which  live  in  and  about  the  reef, 
and  the  coral-like  seaweeds,  called  Nulliports,  contribute  an  im- 
portant <iuota,  All  of  this  material  is  ceaselessly  ground  up  by 
ihe  waves,  distributed  by  tides  and  currents,  and  brought  to  rest  it) 
quiet  waters.  \  single  deposit  of  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness 
has  been  observed  to  form  belueen  tides,  afler  a  gale  along  the   I 
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rioniii  reel-,  ind  in  storms  the  water  is  oftLii  discoloure  !  and 
turbid  fir  miles  iruiiiiJ  the  reef  Ihe  sei  wjler  dissolves  an! 
redeposits  LaCO  lemeiitiiig  the  fragment-)  mlo  i  firm  rock 
which  especiiUj  afier  ei|iu!jiirt;  to  the  air,  may  bcLome  ver\  hari 
By  these  prot-essc!.  several  varieties  of  rock  are  formed  corre 
sponding,  in  all  but  the  material  to  the  ordimrv  niannc  deposits 
In  one  farm  the  stall  Img  anil  unbroken  colonies  are  filled  up  wilh 
calcareous  debris  iiid  entlostd  m  i>)hd  masses      Lcral  conglomer 


ate  or  breccia  ib  a  cemented  m.iss  of  cural  pebbles  or  angular  pieces, 
or  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  an  older  coral  rock.  Reef  rock  is 
the  dense  and  solid  mass  formed  by  the  cementing  of  the  finer 
ddbris  which  accumulates  in  quiet  water.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  even  under  the  microscope  reef  rock  frequently  shows  no 
trace  of  organic  structure,  and  is  a  definite  proof  that  the  absence 
of  such  structure  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  organic 
origin  of  a  rock.  The  interior  of  growing  masses  which  are  still 
alive  on  the  outside,  and  have  never  been  broken  up,  may  be  so 
crystallized  by  ihe  action  of  the  sea-water  that  the  organic  struct- 
ure is  obscured  or  destroyed.     On  the  beach  is  formed  a  c 
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k  called  odlite,  which  is  made  up  of  minute  spherules  of  CaCOg 
cemenled  into  a  mass  not  unlike  fish-roe  in  appearance.  This  is 
due  to  the  deposition  of  CaCOj  from  solution  around  tiny  grains 


.  built  up  and  (.emented 


c  growth  of  coral  ceases  when  the  reef  exlciids  up  to  low- 
r  mark,  Inn  the  waves  continue  their  work  and  ihntw  up  debris 
I  build  up  a  pbtform,  upon  which  they  establish  a  be.ich  of 
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calcareous  sand.  The  latter  may  be  further  piled  up  by  ihe  winds 
into  dunes  and  solidified  by  the  cementing  action  of  percolating 
rain-water.  According  lo  circumstances,  the  new  platform  may  be 
an  extension  of  the  shore  or  an  island  like  the  Florida  Keys, 

Coral  reefs  are  classed  according  to  their  relation  to  the  shore,  and 
are  of  three  kinds.  ( i )  Fringing  reefs  are  chose  attached  directly 
lo  the  land,  though  the  exposed  part  may  be  at  some  distance  out 
from  the  shore  and  separated  from  it  by  a  shallow  channel  with 
coral  bottom.  The  width  of  a  fringing  reef  is  determined  by  the 
slope  of  the  sea-bottom,  being  narrower  on  a  steep  grade,  broader 
on  a  gentle  one.  (2)  Barrier  reefs  are  farther  out  from  shore,  10 
which  the  reef  is  parallel  in  a  general  way,  and  separated  by  a 
broad  and  often  quite  deep  channel.  -  The  distinction  between  the 
two  kinds  of  reefs  is  not  very  sharply  drawn,  for  the  same  reef  may 
be  fringing  in  parts  of  its  course  and  a  barrier  in  others.  Even 
at  the  present  time  barrier  reefs  are  sometimes  constructed  on  an 
enormous  scale.  A  great  barrier  reef  runs  parallel  to  nearly  the 
whole  north  shore  of  Cuba,  while  the  barrier  reef  of  Australia,  the 
largest  known,  extends,  with  some  breaks,  for  over  1200  miles 
along  the  northeast  coast  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is  distant 
30  to  80  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  10  lo  90  miles,  though  but 
hllle  of  this  width  is  exposed  above  water ;  its  sea-face  is  in  some 
places  more  than  iSoo  feet  high  (/>.  above  the  sea- bottom,  not  the 
surface).  (3)  .\tolls  are  coral  islands  of  irregularly  circular  shape, 
which  usually  enclose  a  central  lagoon  and  frequently,  as  in  the 
Pacific,  rise  from  the  profoundest  depths.  The  way  in  which  such 
islands  have  been  built  up  is  still  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  and 
limitations  of  space  forbid  its  discussion  here. 

Di'lomitkation.  —  A  process  has  been  observed  in  the  closed 
lagoons  of  certain  atolls  which  is  significant  as  throwing  light  upon 
a  very  difficult  problem,  that  of  the  formation  of  dolomite  or 
magnesian  limestone  (see  p.  213).  In  the  closed  lagoon,  shut  ofl 
entirely  from  the  sea,  the  isolated  body  of  sea-water  becomes  con- 
siilerably  concentrated  by  evaporation.  All  sea-water  contains 
chloride  of  magnesium  (MgCl),and  this  percolating  into  the  coral 
roL-k,  by  double  decomposition  with  CaCOj,  forms  MgCOj.      The 
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insformalion  takes  place  much  more  readily  when  the  CaCOj  is 
fn  the  form  of  aragoniie,  as  is  the  case  in  many  shells  and  corals, 

HoUuBca. — The  ordinary  shell-fish  (Molliisca)  supply  a  very 
brge  amount  of  calcareous  malerial  for  the  formation  of  shallow- 
water  limestones,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts. 
'I'he  shells  accumuiate  in  great  banks,  frequently,  though  not  always, 
mingled  with  more  or  less  sand  and  mud,  and  when  gathered  below 
the  limit  of  violent  wave  action,  ihey  are  entire,  emhedded  in  finer 
which  is  calcareous  or  not,  according  !'■  ilif  n.iimr  nf 
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the  debris  swept  out  from  the  shore.  More  commonly  the  shells 
are  ground  by  the  waves  into  fragments,  making  shell  sand  and 
mud,  which  is  then  cemented  into  a  more  or  less  compact  mass. 
The  coquina  rock  of  Florida  is  an  example  of  a  recently  made 
ihell  limestone  (though  it  is  forming  no  longer),  and  among  the 
roiks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  many  immense  limestones  which  were 
accumubied  in  this  way. 

EchtDOdennata.  —  This  group  of  marine  animals,  which  includes 
the  starfishes,  sea-utchins.  crinoids  or  sea-lilies,  etc.,  is  made 
ii|>  of  forms  which  all  secrete  skeletons  of  calcareous  plates,  and 
which  conlritmte  largely  to  the  fonnation  of  marine  limestones, 
the  present  day,  however,  they  seldom  build  up  any  extensive 
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masscB  unassisted,  but  in  former  ages  of  the  world's  history  they 
did  so  on  a  great  scale.  This  is  particularly  tnie  of  the  crinoids 
(aea<lilie6  or  feather-stars),  which  have  now  become  comparatively 
rare,  but  mauy  ancient  limestones  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
their  remains,  and  especi-iUy  of  their  hard  and  heavy  stems. 


LimestDne  Banks.  —  In  favourable  situations  immense  submarine 
plateaus  or  banks  are  built  up  in  shallow  waters  by  the  accumulated 
remains  of  all  sorts  of  lime-secreting  animals,  corals,  echiDoderms, 
molluscs,  worms,  and  Foraminifera.  These  are  well  exemplified  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  great  banks  along 
the  west  coast  of  Florida,  the  Yucatan  bank,  and  the  plateau  which 
extends  from  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  almost  to  Jamaica.     On  these 
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banks  the  luxuriance  and  fulness  of  life  are  astonishing,  tuyriads 
of  animals  Huunsbing  in  the  warm  waters,  and  abundantly  supplied   ' 
with  food  by  the  great  ocean  currents  which  sweep  over  the  banks. 
Innumerable  molluscs,  echinoderms,  and  calcareous   worms   are 
continually  dying  and  adding  their  hard  parts  to  the  sea-Hoor; 
the  waves  and  tides  sweep  calcareous  sand  and  mud  from  the  coral  j 
reek  over  the  Oats,  and  all  of  these  masses  are  rapidly  consolidated  ' 
^jnto  rock. 

^^L  An  example  of  a  limestone  bank  in  moderately  deep  water  is  1 
^^■e  Pourtales  plateau,  which  extends  southward  frojii  the  Florida  ] 

Keys,  and  is  covered  by  90  to  300  fathoms  of  water.  "The  bot-  1 
Mm  IS  rocky,  rather  rough,  and  consists  of  a  recent  limestone, 
continually,  though  slowly  increasing  from  the  accumulation  of  the  ' 
calcareous  difbris  of  the  numerous  small  corals,  echinoderms, : 
molluscs,  living  on  its  surface.  These  debris  are  consolidated  by  I 
tubes  of  serpulae ;  the  interstices  are  filled  up  by  Foraminifera  and  ] 
further  smoothed  over  by  nullipores. — The  region  of  this  recent  ] 
limestone  ceases  at  a  depth  varying  from  750  to  350  fathoms,  1 
and  beyond  it  comes  the  trough  of  the  straits."  (A.  Agassiz.) 
It  is  not  known  how  thick  these  modern  limestone  banks  ar^ 
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indication  is  given  by  the  raised  terrace  of  modem  lime- 
:h  occurs  in  northern  Yucatan.  In  this  are  caverns 
which  descend  through  more  than  400  feet  of  such  rock  (without 
reaching  the  bottom),  all  of  which  is  formed  from  the  hard  parts  of 
5  of  animals  as  still  abound  in  the  neighbouring  seas. 

Cbemiccl  Deposits.  —  It  is  not  known  just  how  important  a  part 
is  played  by  chemical  precipitation  in  the  formation  of  marine 
deposits,  but  probably  a  greater  one  than  ha^  been  generally  sup- 
posed. Rivers  which  bring  in  quantities  of  CaCO,  in  solution 
may  so  overload  the  sea  with  this  substance  (for  sea-water  will 
dissolve  little  of  it)  that  more  or  less  is  precipitated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  land.  On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  for  example, 
are  large  areas  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  formed  within  recent 
times  by  the  precipitation  of  CaCOj  in  masses  of  sand  and  gravel, 
binding  them  into  hard  rock.  Similar  examples  are  known  else- 
where. There  is  also  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  decay  of 
marine  animals  evolves  sufficient  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  con- 
vert the  suljjhate  of  lime  into  the  carbonate  by  double  decompo- 
sition, and  10  precipitate  the  latter  in  some  quantity. 

3.  Deep-sea  Deposits. — The  loo-fathom  line  is  by  Murray 
and  Renard  regarded  as  the  boundary  between  shallow  and  deep 
water,  for  it  generally  marks  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf, 
from  which  the  bottom  rises  very  gently  to  the  land,  but  slopes 
abruptly  down  to  the  oceanic  depression.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  maten.1l  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  land  is  thrown  down 
upon  the  continental  shelf,  within  the  loo-fathom  line,  but  the 
liner  particles  are  carried  farther  out  and  subside  in  deeper  and 
quieter  water.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  finest  sedimentary 
particles  remains  long  suspended  in  sea-water,  especially  in  the 
cold  water  of  the  polar  seas.  On  the  continental  slopes,  extend- 
ing from  the  loo-fathom  line  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  oceanic 
abysses,  are  laid  down  most  of  the  very  fine  materials  derived  from 
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(i)  Blue  Mud, — The  materials  of  this  deposit,  which  are 
principally,  though  not  altogether,  derived  from  the  land,  are  very 
heterogeneous.  Quartz  grains  in  an  excessively  fine  state  of  sub- 
division are  very  abundant ;  clay  is  often  a  considerable  ingredient, 
and  then  the  mud  is  plastic  when  wet,  but  it  is  usually  more  earthy 
than  clay-like.  Minute  particles  of  other  terrigenous  minerals,  like 
felspar,  hornblende,  augite,  etc.,  are  common.  CaCOs  is  almost 
always  present,  averaging  7%,  and  in  some  instances  rising  to 
25  %  ;  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the  foraminiferal  shells,  both  of  those 
species  which  live  at  the  surface  and  those  which  live  on  the  bottom. 
Siliceous  organisms  are  also  present  to  the  average  amount  of  3  %, 
and  are  principally  diatoms,  radiolarians,  and  spicules  of  sponges. 
Glauconite  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  samples.  The  blue  colour 
of  this  mud  is  due  to  the  sulphide  of  iron,  and  the  organic  matter 
which  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphide.  Of  the  terrigenous 
deep-sea  deposits  blue  mud  is  the  most  extensively  developed ; 
it  is  estimated  as  covering  14,500,000  square  miles  of  the  sea- 
bottom,  and  surrounds  almost  all  coasts,  and  fills  enclosed  basins 
like  the  Mediterranean  and  even  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  depths 
at  which  blue  mud  is  found  range  from  125  to  2800  fathoms. 

(2)  Red  Mud  is  a  local  development,  which  occurs  principally 
upon  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Brazil,  and  in  the  Yellow  Sea  of  China. 
Silt  of  this  character,  the  red  colour  of  which  is  due  to  FejOa,  is 
brought  down  in  large  quantities  by  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco. 
Foraminiferal  shells  are  abundant ;  radiolarians  very  rare. 

(3)  Green  Mud  is  much  the  same  in  character  as  the  blue 
mud,  but  owes  its  green  colour  to  the  higher  percentage  of  glauco- 
nite which  it  contains. 

(4)  Green  Sand  is  granular  in  appearance,  and  is  made  up 
largely  of  grains  of  glauconite  and  casts  in  that  material  of  the 
interior  of  foraminiferal  shells,  together  with  nearly  50%  of  CaCOj. 
The  green  sands  occur  in  shallower  water  than  the  muds,  and  often 
within  the  100- fathom  line,  as  in  the  case  of  a  deposit  of  this  kind 
which  is  now  forming  off  the  coast  of  (fcorgia  and  the  Carolinas. 
The  estimated  area  of  the  green  muds  and  sands  is  1,000,000 
square  miles. 
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(5)  Vokaiik  Afui/s.^ln  the  deeper  water  surrounding  vol- 
canic islands  are  deposits  of  fine  mud  made  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  volcanic  rocks,  mixed  with  considerable  clay,  and  also 
calcareous  matter  derived  from  organisms. 

/S,  The  Pelagic  Deposita  are  those,  the  materials  of  which  are 
not  directly  derived  from  the  land,  bnt  consist  of  matters  carried 
to  the  sea  in  solution  and  extracted  from  the  sea-water  by  the 
agency  of  organisms,  together  with  volcanic  substances  in  a  more 
or  less  advanced  stage  of  decomposition.  Only  rarely  are  terrige- 
nous materials  found  in  these  deposits,  as.  for  example,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  where  fine  sand,  carried  by  the  wind  from  the 
Sahara,  is  found  in  deep  water,  and  ice-Lwrne  fragments  are  common 
in  high  latitudes.  The  pelagic  deposits  are  found  far  from  land, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  deepest  oceanic  abysses.  In  these 
profound  depths  the  rate  of  accumulation  is  almost  inconceivably 
slow,  and  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  still  lie  exposed,  or  but 
slightly  covered,  upon  the  ocean  floor. 

(1)  Foraininiftra!  Oocir.^The  Foraminifera  are  mimite  ani- 
mals, each  one  a  tiny  speck  of  jelly,  most  of  which,  in  spite  of  their 
extreme  simplicity  of  structure,  have  the  power  of  secreting  very 
beautiful  and  complex  sliells  of  CaCOj.  The  species  which  are 
of  importance  in  this  connection  are  those  which  live  in  infinite 
multitudes  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  the  most  abundant  at 
the  present  time  are  those  which  belong  to  the  genus  Ghbigerina, 
whence  this  deposit  is  frequently  called  Globigerina  ooze.  These 
surface  Foraminifera  flourish  best  in  warm  water  and  follow  the 
warm  currents,  often  into  quite  high  latitudes.  Their  shells,  which 
drop  to  the  bottom  as  the  occupants  die,  are  present  in  almost  all 
marine  deposits,  but  near  land  the  terrigenous  materials  prepon- 
■  derate  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Foraminifera  make  up  but  a  slight 
proportion  of  the  deposit.  In  deeper  water,  where  the  wash  from 
the  land  does  not  come,  the  foraminiferal  shells  grow  relatively 
much  more  abundant,  and  when  30%  or  more  of  a  given  sample 
of  the  bottom  consists  of  ihera,  it  is  classed  as  a  foraminiferal  ooze. 
Other  organisms  which  secrete  calcareous  shells  or  tests  always 
.ribute  more  or  less  10  these  ooies  (coral  mud,  echinoderms, 
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molluscs,  nullipores,  elc).  The  deposit  is  purest  and  most 
typical  in  the  medium  depths  of  the  ocean,  far  from  any  laud ;  in 
such  places  the  ooze  may  contain  as  much  as  90%  CaCO^  and  is 
white,  while  nearer  land  the  slight  admixture  of  lerrigenous  minerals 
gives  a  pink,  grey,  brown,  or  other  colour  to  the  mass.  Below  the 
depth  of  1500  fathoms  the  proportion  of  CaCO,  becomes  much 
diminished,  owing  to  the  increasing  percentage  of  COj  in  the  sea- 
water,  which  attacks  and  dissolves  these  delicate  shells. 

The  foraminiferal  oozes  have  .a  vast  geographical  extent,  esti- 
mated at  49,510,000  sqnare  miles,  and  are  especially  developed  in 
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the  Atlantic,  though  tliey  are  largely  present  in  all  except  the  polar 
seas,  and  range  in  depth  from  400  to  zgoo  fathoms. 

(2)  Pteropoil  Ouze.  —  The  thin  and  delicate  shells  of  the  mollus- 
c.in  groups,  known  as  the  pteropods  and  heteropods,  abound  at  the 
surface  of  the  wanner  parts  of  the  ocean,  but  their  dead  shells 
are  found  only  in  depths  of  less  than  2000  fathoms.  In  shallow 
water  (and  even  in  greater  dejjths  near  land)  the  shells  are  con- 
cealed by  other  kinds  of  material,  but  in  motler.tte  depths,  far  from 
any  l.ind,  these  shells  sometimes  become  so  frequent  in  the  fo- 
raminiferal ooze  as  to  give  it  a  special  character.  In  its  typical 
development  this  pteropod  ooze  has  been  found  only  in  the  Allan- 
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(3)  Jimfio/ariai  Oote.  —  The  organisms  which  we  have  so  far 
aoDsidered  secrete  only  shells  or  tests  of  CaCOj,,  but  this  is 
only  sulistante  which  is  very  extensively  extracted  from  sea-water  J 
by  living  beings.     Silica  is  also  dissolved  in  sea-w,iter,  and  various  J 
organisms  construct  their  tests  of  that  substance.    The  Radiolaria  ' 
are.   like  the   Foraminifera,  a  group  of  microscopic,  unicellular 
animals,  which  secrete  siliceous  tests  of  the  most  exc|uisite  ilelieacy 
and  beauty ;  they  live  both  at  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 


Radiolarian  tests  may  be  detected  in  all  sorts  of  marine 
deposits  of  Iwih  deep  and  shallow  water,  but  it  is  only  in  very  pro- 
found depths  that  they  occur  in  quantity  sufficient  to  give  character 
to  the  deposit.  When  20%  or  more  of  a  bottom  deposit  consists 
of  radiolarian  tests,  it  is  called  a  radiolarian  ooze,  but  clay  and 
volcanic  minerals  make  up  most  of  the  materials.  This  oo7.e  h^ 
vtVi  found  only  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  where,  it  is  esli- 
t  covers  1,290,000  square  miles  of  the  bottom,  at  depths 
r  >3So  to  4475  fathoms. 

I  (4)  Diatom  Odv.  —  In  our  study  of  frcsh-waler  deposits  we 
med  that  the  siliceous  eases  of  the  microscopic  plants  known 
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ic cumulations  in  lakes  and  ponds  and 
in  Unih  m  brackish  water  and  in  the  sei 
are  found  in  many  marine 
but  in  relatively  small  quan 
In  the  AntirLtic  Octan,  how 
■  an  immense  belt  of  ooze 
co>er  10,880000  square 
and  extending  around  the 
which  IS  largely  made  iip  of 
thtir  fru'itules  Besides  the  great 
Anlarctic  zone  an  area  of  some 
square  mites  is  known  in  the 
\  rlh  Pieific  I  he  diitoni  ooze 
entirely  resembles  the  fresh  water 
deposit,  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  foraminiferal  and  radioUrian  shells  and  tests 
The  depths  at  which  this  ooze  is  found  are  from  600  to  2000 
fathoms. 

(5)  /f(i^  C/i\  — The  profoundest  abysses  of  the  ocean  far 
from  any  land,  are  covered  with  a  deposit  of  red  day,  which 
though  varying  much  m  composition  and  colour  is  yet  of  a 
quite  uniform  character  In  these  vast  depths  the  foraminiferal 
shells  are  almost  all  dissolved  by  the  carbonated  sea  w  iter  but 
some  CaCOj  is  very  generalfv  present,  averaging  about  6% 
and  diminishing  in  quantity  as  the  depth  increases  In  the  le'is 
profound  abjsses  the  red  clay  pisses  gradually  into  the  fonmi 
niferal  oozes  the  number  of  shelb  increasing  until  the  ooze 
like  character  is  attained  Ihe  clay  is  derived  from  the  dism 
tegration  and  decay  of  volcanic  substances  especially  pumice, 
which  floats  upon  water  often  for  months  and  drifts  long  dis 
tances  in  the  ocean  currents  The  greater  part  of  these  volcanic 
materials  is  belitved  to  be  derived  from  terrestnal  volcanoes  but 
ihe  submarine  vents  doubtless  contribute  largely  particles  of 
undecomposed  volcanic  minerals  and  glasses  are  also  common 
In  some  regions  the  clav  is  coloured  chocolate  brown  by  the  oxide 
of  manganese  and  manv  separate  no  lules  ot  this  substance  are 


found.    The  excessive  slowness  with  which  this  abysmal  deposit  is 
furraed,  is  shown  by  the  occurrence,  in  recognizable  quantities,  of  " 
meteoric  iron,  which  reaches  the  earth  in  the  form  of  meteorites, 
or  "  shooting  stars,"  and  by  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  animals   , 
which  have  long  been  extinct. 

Of  all  the  oceanic  deposits  the  red  clay  is  much  the  most  widely 
extended,  covering  51,500,000  square  miles  of  the  bottom.    Almost  | 
fuur-fifthsof  this  vast  area  are  in  the  great  depths  of  the  Pacific 
shallower  Atlantic  has  much  more  of  the  foraminifeial  ooze  than 
of  the  red  clay.     The  observed  range  in  deplh  is  from  2225   to    , 
3950  fathoms. 

Comparing  the  marine  deposits  now  accumulating  in  the  sea   . 
with  the  rocks  of  evidently  marine  origin  which  form  most  of  the   1 
land,  we  find  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  rocks,  the  sandstones,    , 
slates,  and  limestones,  are  such  as  are  formed  in  water  of  shallow 
and  moderate  depths,  while  only  rarely  do  we  discover  a  rock,  like 
Kcjialk,  that  implies  really  deep  water. 

H.  Ad 
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An  estuary  is  a  wide  opening  at  the  movith  of  a  river  into  which 
IRbe  sea  has  penetrated  by  the  depression  of  the  land.  In  such 
bodies  of  water  the  tide  often  scours  with  much  force.  Estuaries 
abound  along  our  .Atlantic  coast,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  baj-s 
and  (he  mouth  of  the  Hudson  being  excellent  examples  of  such. 
The  water  in  them  is  brackish,  and  unfavourable  to  abundant  | 
atiuaiic  life,  for  only  a  limited  number  of  marine  animals,  and 
fewer  freshwater  ones,  flourish  in  brackish  water. 

Estuarine  deposits  are,  in  general,  much  like  those  of  the  sea, 
except  that  they  are  apt  to  be  of  a  finer  grain  for  a  given  depth  of  ' 
water;  tnuds  arc  abundnntly  laid  down,  especially  in  the  it 
sheltered  nooks  and  bays,  with  line  and  coarse  sands  and  gravels  ' 
in  the  more  exposed  situations.  The  sands  are  apt  to  show  a 
confused  stiatificfltion  fruiu  the  conflicting  curreuts  and  eddies  in 
which  they  are  deposited,  but  with  horizontal  layers  formed  at  slack 
water.     Extensive  mud  Bats  often  surround  an  estuary,  especially 
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if  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  be  great.  On  these  flats,  exposed 
during  low  tide  to  the  sun  and  air,  sun-cracks  are  formed  on  the  dry- 
ing surface,  and  these,  together  with  the  prints  of  raindrops  and  the 
tracks  of  land  animals,  will  be  preserved  when  the  incoming  tide, 
advancing  too  gently  to  scour  the  slightly  hardened  surface  of  the 
flat,  deposits  a  fresh  layer  of  sediment  upon  it.  If  the  estuary  be 
the  opening  of  a  large  river,  considerable  deposits  of  river  sedi- 
ment will,  in  times  of  flood,  be  laid  down  upon  the  other  beds, 
producing  a»  alternation  of  fresh  and  brackish  water  beds.  On 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina  somewhat  peculiar  conditions  obtain ; 
the  low  sand-spits  thrown  up  by  the  waves  enclose  extensive  shal- 
low sounds,  into  which  the  tide  enters  by  only  narrow  openings, 
but  which  have  numerous  streams  flowing  into  them.  At  high 
water  the  incoming  tide  acts  as  a  barrier,  damming  back  the 
river  waters,  checking  their  velocity,  and  causing  them  to  deposit 
their  burdens  of  sediment.  In  course  of  time,  the  sounds  must 
be  silted  up  by  the  rivers. 

For  reasons  that  we  have  already  discussed,  estuaries  are  not 
favourable  to  either  fresh-water  or  marine  organisms,  and  hence 
estuarine  deix)sits  do  not  contain  any  great  variety  of  remains  of 
either  group.  These  remains  may,  however,  represent  numerous 
individuals,  sufficient  sometimes  to  form  limestone  layers.  Diatoms 
may  also  accumulate  in  great  quantities,  as  in  one  of  the  Baltic 
harbours,  where  they  form  1 8,000  cubic  feet  of  deposit  annually. 
On  the  other  hand,  estuaries  are  often  favourably  situated  for  the 
reception  and  preservation  of  the  remains  of  land  animals  and 
plants  which  are  swept  into  them  by  streams. 

The  Consoudation  of  Sediments 

The  processes  of  deposition  upon  the  land  and  beneath  the 
water,  which  we  have  so  far  been  studying,  result,  for  the  most 
part,  only  in  the  bringing  together  of  great  masses  of  loose  and 
incoherent  material.  If  such  masses  are  to  be  properly  com- 
pared with  the  hard  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  show  that  loose  sediments  may  be  consolidated  and  rendered 
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hard  and  firm,  like  the  latter.  This  is  not  difficult,  for  we  have 
bundant  evidence  to  prove  that  such  consulidatioti  actually  dues 
place,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
(i)  Cimsoliiialha  by  H eight  o/  Sediment.  —  When  dfposited 
sea-botlom,  sediments  often  accumiilate  in  musses 
of  great  thickness,  and  in  such  cases  the  lower  portions  must 
lend  to  consolidate  from  the  weight  of  the  overlying  masses.  Of 
course,  such  a  process  cannot  be  directly  observed  in  modern 
accuiDulaiions,  because  only  the  surface  of  them  is  accessible,  but 
from  the  analogy  of  observed  facts  we  may  safely  infer  that  this 
weight  is  not  without  effect, 

(2)  Comolidation  by  Cement. — Sediment  is  often  penelraieJ  by 
:oLilJn2  waters,  which  carry  in  solution  various  cementing  si 

|%Unces,  such  as  SiO„  CaCO^  FeCO,,  etc.,  and  the  deposition 
these  materials  in  the  interstices  of  the  loose  sediment  will  bind  | 
the  particles  into  a  firm  rock.  This  process  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  oliserve  in  several  instances,  as  in  the  coral  reefs,  the 
drifl-sand  roclt  of  Bermuda,  the  modern  sandstones  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  many  others.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  cement- 
ing substance  is  CaCO,,  but  other  modern  rocks  are  known  in 
which  FejO.,,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  FeCOa,  plays  the  same 
r6le.  Bolh  of  these  substances  are  very  common  as  cements 
among  the  ancient  rocks.  K  cementing  effect  may  also  be  pro- 
ihiceit  by  reactions  within  the  mass  of  the  sediment  itself,  as  is 
seen  in  the  solidification  of  many  volcanic  ashes  mingled  with  , 
water  to  form  tufTs. 

(3)  ConsoliiiatiuH  through  Heat. — This  maybe  local, as  in  the 
netghlmurhooil  of  volcanoes,  or  general  and  due  to  tlie  internal 
heal  of  the  earth.  For  sediment  to  reach  great  thickness  it  must  I 
tubaide,  and  this  subsidence  brings  the  lower  parts  of  Ihe  mass  | 
deeji  down  into  the  crust,  where  they  are  invaded  by  the  earth's 
mterioT  heat,  and  baked  as  bricks  arc  burnt  in  a  kiln.  This  pro- 
cess is  likewise  one  which  cannot  be  directly  observed,  but  the 
rffccis  of  molten  lava  upon  loose  sediments  may  be  watched, 
and  the  consolidating  power  of  heat  has  been  tested  espcri- 
Tr"'-"T 
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(4)  Consolidation  by  lateral  Pressure, — This  is  probably  the 
most  widely  acting  and  important  agency  of  consolidation. 
Though  it  acts  so  gradually  and  at  such  depths  that  we  camiot 
see  it  in  operation,  yet  the  inference  is,  none  the  less,  a  safe  one. 
We  shall  see  later  that  very  many  of  the  stratified  rocks  are  no 
longer  in  the  nearly  horizontal  position  in  which  they  were  first  laid 
down,  but  have  been  folded  and  fractured  through  the  operation  of 
great  lateral  pressures.  The  more  intensely  folded  and  compressed 
any  rock  has  been,  the  harder  has  it  become,  not  only  through  the 
mechanical  pressure,  but  by  the  heat  and  the  chemical  changes 
which  such  compression  generates.  In  addition  to  this,  we  know 
from  experiment  that  loose  materials  may  be  consolidated  by  power- 
ful compression.  Certain  exceptional  rocks  of  very  ancient  date 
are  known,  which  are  almost  as  incoherent  as  when  first  accumu- 
lated, but  these  all  retain  their  original  horizontal  position  and  have 
not  been  compressed.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
only  compressed  sediments  have  become  hard,  for  great  areas 
of  scarcely  disturbed  rocks  are  found,  which  are  perfectly  solid 
and  firm  ;  here  some  other  solidifying  agent  has  been  at  work. 

There  are  certain  other  features  in  which  the  loose  modern 
sediments  differ  from  the  older  and  harder  rocks,  such  as  joints, 
and  cleavage  which  divides  many  rocks  into  thin  plates,  indepen- 
dently of  the  planes  of  stratification.  These  may  be  shown,  how- 
ever, to  be  structures  which  the  rocks  have  acquired  after  their 
lormation,  and  therefore  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  parallel  is  now  complete  between  the  sediments  which  we 
may  observe  to-day  in  the  process  of  accumulation,  and  the  hard 
stratified  rocks  which  make  up  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  dry 
land.  For  all  these  ancient  rocks  we  may  find  a  counterpart  in 
sediments  now  forming,  and  we  may  conclude  with  perfect  confi- 
dence that  the  ancient  rocks  were  formed  by  the  same  agencies  as 
the  modern  accumulations.  Every  rock  contains  a  more  or  less 
legible  record  of  its  own  history. 

Summary.  —  The  brief  survey  of  dynamical  geology  which  we 
have  now  taken  has  brought  to  light  many  facts  of  the  highest  sig- 
nificance for  the  interpretation  of  the  earth's  history  as  recorded 
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in  the  rocks.  The  tnalerials  of  Ihe  earth's  crusl  we  have  found  I 
(o  be  in  a  state  of  ceaseless,  though  very  slow,  circulation,  disin- 
tegrating here,  accumulating  there.  Volcanoes  bring  up  from  the 
inlerior  of  the  earth  molten  and  fragmental  malerials,  which  con- 
solidate into  glassy  or  crystalline  rocks,  or  beds  of  cinders  and 
tuQs.  Elarthqiiakes  shatter  the  roclcs  and  shake  down  masses  from 
ihe  cliffs,  while  changes  of  level  bring  the  sea  over  the  land,  or  ' 
raise  parts  of  the  sea-bottom  into  land  surfaces. 

Everywhere  over  the  land  and  along  the  seacoast  processes  of 
disintegration  are  at  work  upon  the  rocks,  decomposing  them 
chemically  and  breaking  them  up  mechanically.  Rain,  wind,  frost, 
changes  of  temperature,  underground  waters,  rivers,  glaciers,  the 
currents  and  waves  of  the  sea,  all  take  part  in  this  work,  each  in 
its  own  characteristic  way.  The  products  of  this  destruction  are 
transported  by  various  agents,  especially  the  rivers,  to  lakes  and 
ihc  sea,  though  some  find  a  resting-place,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  upon  ihe  land.  Part  of  this  material  is  dissolved  in  water, 
but  the  greater  part  is  mechanically  susjiended.  The  suspended 
portion  is  sorted  by  the  power  of  water  and  laid  down  in  sheets 
and  layers  upon  the  beds  of  lakes  or  the  ocean,  forming  stratified 
masses,  while  dissolved  materials  are  largely  extracted  by  the 
agency  of  animals  and  plants,  and  deposited  under  water  as  accu-  ' 
tnulatiuns  of  calcareous  or  siliceous  sediments.  By  various  pro- 
cesses, these  incoherent  and  loose  masses  are  consolidated  ;  they  1 
may  be  upheaved  to  form  new  land  surfaces,  and  a  new  cycle  of  1 
destruction  and  reconstruction  will  begin.  These  changes  we 
have  studied  in  order  to  obtain  a  key  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  earth's  history,  which  is  recorded  in  the  rocks,  and  we  have 
found  that  these  records  may  be  so  interpreted  by  the  aid  of  pro- 
cesses which  are  still  at  work.  We  have  yet  much  to  learn,  how- 
ever, before  such  a  systematic  history  can  be  attempted,  and  first 
to  study  the  ways  in  which  the  rocks  are  actually  arranged  and 
Ihe  disturbances  which  ihey  have  undergone :  this  is  structural 
pa/cgy,  the  next  division  of  our  subject. 


PART   II 


STRUCTURAL   GEOLOGY 

♦ 

CHAPTER   X 

THE  ROCKS  OF  THE  EARTH'S  CRUST  —  IGNEOUS  ROCKS 

In  the  first  section  of  this  book  we  made  a  study  of  the  processes 
and  agencies  which  are  still  at  work  upon  and  within  the  earth, 
tending  to  modify  it  in  one  or  other  particular.  We  there  found 
that  slow  but  ceaseless  cycles  of  change  take  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  and  that  a  continual  circulation  of  material  is  going  on. 

We  have  now  to  take  up  the  second  branch  of  our  subject,  that 
oi  structural  geology,  which  deals  with  the  materials  of  the  earth's 
crust,  their  mode  of  occurrence,  and  their  arrangement  into  great 
masses.  Structural  geology  is,  however,  not  merely  a  descriptive 
study  ;  hand  in  hand  with  the  examination  of  the  rock-masses 
must  go  the  attempt  to  explain  their  structure,  and  to  show  how 
they  have  come  to  be  as  we  find  them.  Dynamical  principles 
must  be  continually  called  in  to  interpret  the  facts  of  structure,  and 
many  of  the  principles  of  the  construction,  destruction,  and  recon- 
struction of  rocks  find  their  application  in  the  study  of  structure. 

This  application  cannot,  in  all  cases,  be  made  with  confidence 
and  certainty,  both  because  a  given  structure  may  often  be  re- 
ferred, with  equal  probability,  to  different  processes,  and  because 
certain  of  the  great  dynamical  agencies  are  so  slow  and  gradual  in 
their  mode  of  operation,  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  observe 
them  at  work.     In  this  latter  class  of  cases  the  agency  must  be 
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inferred,  not  from  anything  which  we  have  actually  seen  accom- 
plished, but  from  the  traces  which  it  has  left  in  the  structure. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  that 
the  explanation  is  not  always  easy  and  obvious,  but  may  be  very 
problematical,  and  that  great  differences  of  opinion  may  arise  con- 
cerning the  rightful  interpretation  of  a  complex  region. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  provinces  of  geology,  the  historical  stand- 
point is  the  dominant  one.  Our  object  is  to  learn,  not  only  the 
agencies  which  have  produced  the  structures  and  the  way  in  which 
they  oper-ated,  but  also  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  structures 
originated,  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  and  their  geological 
date.  Thus  they  may  be  coordinated  into  the  great  history  of  the 
earth,  which  it  is  the  main  problem  of  geology  to  construct. 

ROCKS 

The  distinction  between  a  rock  and  a  mineral  is  not  alwavs  an 
easy  one  for  the  beginner  to  grasp,  yet  it  is  essential  that  he 
should  do  so.  A  Rock  is  any  extensive  constituent  of  the  earth's 
crust,  which  may  consist,  though  rarely,  of  a  single  mineral,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two  or  more 
minerals.  A  rock  thus  has  seldom  a  definite  chemical  compo- 
sition, or  crystalline  form,  or  homogeneous  internal  structure.  An 
examination  with  the  microscope  almost  always  shows  that  a  rock 
is  an  aggregate  of  distinct  minerals,  which  may  be  all  of  one  kind, 
or  of  many  different  kinds,  in  varying  proportions.  Rocks,  then, 
arc  mechanical  mixtures,  and  their  properties  vary  in  proportion 
to  their  various  ingredients,  while  minerals  are  chemical  com- 
pounds (see  p.  9). 

In  ordinary  speech  the  term  rock  is  held  to  imply  a  certain 
degree  of  solidity  and  hardness,  but  in  geological  usage  the 
word  is  not  so  restricted.  Incoherent  masses  of  sand  and  clay 
arc  regarded  as  being  rocks,  quite  as  much  as  the  hardest 
granites. 

The  classification  of  rocks  is  a  very  difficult  and  obscure  prob- 
lem, and  would  be  so,  even  were  our  knowledge  much  more  com- 
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plete  and  exhaustive  than  it  is.  There  are,  therefore,  great  diver- 
sities in  the  various  schemes  of  classification  which  have  been 
proposed  and  which  are  still  in  use,  and  all  such  schemes  require 
great  modifications  to  meet  continually  advancing  knowledge. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  principle,  already  emphasized  so  often,  that 
geology  is  primarily  a  historical  study,  the  most  logical  scheme  of 
classification  is  obviously  one  that,  so  far  as  possible,  is  genetic^ 
that  is  to  say,  one  which  expresses  in  brief  the  history  and  mode 
of  formation  of  the  rocks.  Other  criteria,  such  as  texture  and 
chemical  and  mineralogical  composition,  must  be  employed  for 
the  minor  subdivisions.  On  this  genetic  principle  we  may  divide 
all  rocks  into  three  primary  classes  or  groups. 

A.  Igneous  Rocks^  those  which  were  melted  and  have  solidified 
by  cooling.     Texture  glassy  or  crystalline. 

B.  Sedimentary  Rocks^  those  which  have  been  laid  down 
(almost  always)  under  water,  by  mechanical,  chemical,  and  organic 
processes.  Rocks  composed  of  more  or  less  rounded  and  worn 
fragments,  seldom  crystalline. 

C.  Mt'tamorphic  Rocks,  those  which  have  been  profoundly 
changed  from  their  original  sedimentary  or  igneous  character,  often 
with  the  formation  of  new  mineral  compounds  in  them.  Texture 
fragmental  or  crystalline. 

I6N£0US  ROCKS 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  igneous  rocks  were  the 
first  to  be  formed,  and  arose,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  cooling 
of  the  surface  of  the  molten  globe.  In  later  ages  and  at  the 
present  time,  the  igneous  rocks  have  a  much  more  deep-seated 
origin  and  have  either  forced  their  way  to  the  surface,  or  have 
rooled  and  solidified  at  varying  depths  beneath  it.  The  igneous 
rocks  being  thus  the  primitive  ones,  all  the  others  have  been 
(Icrived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  them.  The  products  of 
the  (  hemical  disintegration  or  mechanical  abrasion  of  the  igneous 
rocks  have  furnished  the  materials  out  of  which  the  sedimentary 
rocks  were  formed,  at  least  in  the  first  instance. 
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The  igneous  rocks  are  massive,  as  distinguished  from  siraiified, 
3nil  though  sometimes  presenting  a  deceptive  appearance  ofstrati- 
fication,  may  always,  with  a  little  care,  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  truly  stratified  rock^i.  The  term  tnassive  is,  indeed, 
freiiuently  used  for  these  rocks,  in  the  same  sense  as  igneous,  and 
eruptive  rocks  is  another  term,  meaning  the  same  thing,  though 
eniptive  is  also  employed  in  a  mote  restricted  sense. 

Characteristic  differences  ap|>ear  between  those  igneous  masses  I 
which  have  solidified  deep  within  the  earth  and  have  been  brought  ' 
to  light  only  by  the  denudation  and  removal  of  the  overlying 
lock-masses,  and  those  which  have  cooled  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  former  are  called  plulome  (or  intru- 
sive) and  the  latter  volcanic  (or  extrusive).  Between  the  two 
may  be  found  every  form  of  transition,  and  the  terms  volcanic 
and  piutonic  are  now  employed  for  description  rather  than  for 
classification. 

The  texture  of  an  igneous  rock  means  the  size,  shape,  and  mode 
of  aggregation  of  its  constituent  minerals.  Texture  is  a  very  im- 
portant means  of  determining  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
rock  was  formed,  and  hence  great  attention  is  paid  to  it.  Since 
texture  responds  so  accurately  to  the  circumstances  of  solidification, 
rate  of  cooling,  pressure,  etc.,  all  the  varieties  shade  into  one 
another  by  im|>erceptible  gradations  and  form  a  continuous  series. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  and  name  the  more 
important  kinds. 

.Among  the  igneous  rocks  are  found  four  principal  types  of 
texture,  with  several  minor  varieties. 

I.  Glany.  —  Here  the  rock  is  a  glass  or  slag,  without  distinct 
minerals  in  it,  though  the  incipient  stages  of  crvstallizaiion.  in  the 
form  of  globules  and  hair  like  rods,  arc  often  observable  with  the 
microscope.  \V'hen  the  glass  or  slag  is  made  frothy  by  the  bubbles 
of  eu:aping  steam  and  gas,  the  texture  is  said  lo  be  vesicular, 
Konareoui,  or  pumiceous,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the 
bubbles.  'ITicsc  arc  varieties  of  the  g'^ssy  texture,  though  other 
kinds  may  abo  be  vesicular.  A  vesicular  rock  in  which  the  steam- 
holes  have  been  Blled  up  by  the  subsequent  deposition  of  some 
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mineral,  is  called  amygdaloidal^  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  for  almond. 

2.  The  Compact  (or  Felsitic)  texture  is  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  exceedingly  minute  crystals,  too  small  to  be  seen  by 
the  unassisted  eye,  giving  the  rock  a  homogeneous,  but  stony 
and  not  glassy  appearance.  If  the  crystals  are  too  minute  to  be 
identified  even  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  it  is  said  to  be  cryp- 
tocrysialliney  and  when  such  identification  can  be  made,  it  is 
called  microcrystalline, 

3.  Porphyritic.  —  In  rocks  of  this  texture  are  large,  isolated 
crystals,  called  phenocrysts,  embedded  in  a  ground  mass,  which  may 
be  glassy  or  made  up  of  minute  crystals.  The  phenocrysts  may 
have  sharp  edges  and  well-formed  faces,  or  they  may  have  irregu- 
lar and  corroded  surfaces.  The  porphyritic  texture  indicates  two 
distinct  phases  of  crystallization.  The  first  is  the  formation  of  the 
phenocrysts,  which  remain  suspended  in  the  molten  mass,  or 
magma^  and  are  often  corroded  and  partially  redissolved  by  it. 
These  crystals  are  said  to  be  oi  intraielluric  origin,  because  formed 
before  the  eruption  of  the  lava,  and  such  crystals  are  showered  out 
of  certain  actiye  volcanoes  at  the  present  time.  StromboH  (see 
p.  36),  for  example,  ejects  quantities  of  large  and  perfect  augite 
crystals.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  not  all  pheno- 
crysts are  thus  intratelluric,  but  that  the  first  phase  of  crystallization 
sometimes  takes  place  after  the  ejection  of  the  molten  mass.  The 
second  phase  consists  in  the  formation  of  the  ground  mass,  which 
may  be  glassy,  minutely  crystalline,  or  both. 

4.  Granitoid.  —  In  this  texture  the  rock  is  wholly  crystalline, 
without  ground  mass  or  interstitial  paste.  The  component  grains, 
which  may  be  fine  or  very  coarse,  are  of  quite  uniform  size,  and 
as  the  crystals  have  interfered  with  one  another  in  the  process  of 
formation,  they  have  rarely  acquired  their  proper  crystalline  shape. 
Such  grains  are  said  to  be  allotriomorphic. 

An  additional  texture  which  should  be  mentioned  is  the/r<i^- 
nienial.  'i'his  is  represented  by  the  accumulations  of  the  frag- 
mental  products  ejected  by  volcanoes  (see  p.  51),  agglomerates, 
bombs,  lapilli,  ashes,  etc.     Many  such  materials  accumulate  in 
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bodies  of  water  and  are  there  sorted  and  stratiHed  and,  it  may  be,   ] 
mingled  with  more  or  less  sand  and  mud  and  other  truly  sedi- 
mentary material.     Rocks  formed  in  this  manner  partake  of  the    I 
fMliire  of  both  the  igneous  and  sedimentary  classes,  and  may  be    ' 
referred  to  either  group,  or  regarded  as  a  series  intermediate    | 
between  the  other  two  and  in  a  measure  connecting  them.    These 
;ks  will  here  lie  treated  as  a  special  subdivision,  under  the  name 
pyrocbsiic  rocks. 

studies  of  the  products  of  modern  volcanoes,  we  saw  that 
ihc  same  molten  mass  will  give  rise  to  rocks  of  very  different 
appearance  in  its  different  parts,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  rapidity  of  cooling,  pressure,  etc.     We  may  now  express  this  in 
■omewhat  more  general  form  and  say  that  the  texture  of  an  igne- 
rock  is  determined  by  the  several  factors  which  affect  the 
ilten  mass  during  consolidation.    Of  such  factors  may  be  men- 
tioned the  chemical  composition,  temperature,  rate  of  cooling, 
degree  of  pressure,  and  the  quantity  present  of  dissolved  vapours 
iind  gasc«,  which  are  called  minemlisers.     In  one  and  the  same 
runiinuous  mass  of  rock  we  also  find  great  differences  of  minera-    I 
logical  composition,  a  process  of  segregation  taking  place  in  the 
molten  raagma.     When  this  occurs,  it  is  the  general  rule  that  the 
becomes  more  basic  toward  the  periphery. 
.Chemical  composition  determines  the  fusibility  of  a  rock  at  a  1 
■11  temperature.    The  least  fusible  rocks  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
which  contain  large  quantities  of  silica,  60  to  75%   (acid 
;ks),  and,  on  the  other,  those  which  contain  less  than  40%  of 
(ultrabasic  rocks).     The  most  fiLsible  rocks  are  those  with 
intermediate  percentage  of  silica  (basic  rocks),  and  among  these 
the  fusibility  increases,  as  the  percentage  of  silica  diminishes,  until    1 
the  lower  limit  is  reached.    The  effect  of  chemical  composition 
texture  is  seen  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  less  fusible 
;ks  chill  and  stiffen,  and  therefore  the  greater  frequency  with  ] 

h  they  form  glasses. 
Chemical  composition  is,  however,  important  in  this  connection  j 
Ay  through  its  effect  upon  the  rale  of  solidification.     We  have  ] 
\y  learned  (p.  iz)   that   solidification  very  generally  takes] 
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place  by  a  process  of  crystallization,  and  this  requires  time.  Hence, 
very  rapid  cooling  results  in  a  glass,  but  the  microscope  reveals 
the  incipient  stages  of  crystallization  in  many  of  even  the  glassy 
rocks.  A  somewhat  slower  rate  of  solidification  produces  a 
cryptocrystalline  rock,  and  successively  slower  rates  bring  about 
the  porphyritic,  microcrystalline,  and  granitoid  textures.  Large 
crystals  form  slowly,  and  other  things  being  equal,  the  larger 
the  component  crystals  of  a  rock,  the  more  slowly  has  it 
consolidated. 

Pressure  is  of  importance  in  preventing  the  rapid  escape  of  the 
vapours  and  gases  contained  in  the  molten  mass,  and  hence  firothy, 
scoriaceous,  and  vesicular  textures  cannot  be  produced  under  high 
pressures.  Pressure  is  also  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  many  phenocrysts  in  porphyritic  rocks. 

The  mineralizers,  such  as  steam,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  other 
vapours,  determine  the  crystallization  of  many  minerals,  which 
refuse  to  crystallize  in  the  absence  of  such  vapours.  Variations  in 
the  quantity  of  mineralizers  present  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
mass,  occasion  corresponding  differences  in  the  local  textures. 
The  well-known  Obsidian  Cliff,  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
is  formed  by  a  great  sheet  of  igneous  rock,  made  up  of  alternating 
layers  of  glassy  and  microcrystalline  rock,  a  difference  which  is 
referred  to  varying  proportions  of  mineralizers  present  in  different 
parts  of  the  molten  mass. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  molten  magma  consists  merely 
of  a  number  of  fused  minerals,  mechanically  mixed  together  and 
having  no  effect  upon  one  another.  If  such  were  the  case,  the 
minerals  in  cooling  should  all  crystallize  in  the  order  of  their  fusi- 
bility, the  least  fusible  forming  first,  and  the  most  fusible  last. 
This  is  not  what  we  find,  and  many  facts  which  cannot  be  discussed 
here  have  led  petrographers  to  the  belief  that  a  molten  magma 
is  a  solution  of  certain  compounds  in  others,  and  that  crystalliza- 
tion occurs  in  the  order  of  solubility,  as  the  point  of  saturation  for 
particular  compounds  is  successively  reached  by  the  cooling  mass. 

Similar  phenomena  may  be  observed  among  the  metals.  If 
strips  of  copper  be  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  melted  tin,  the  latter 
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will  dissolve  the  copper  at  a  temperature  far  below  that  at  which 
the  copper  would  melt  alone. 

In  a  rock  magma  the  crystallization  of  the  more  and  more 
soluble  minerals  will  proceed  regularly,  provided  the  pressure  and 
rate  of  cooling  continue  constant.  As  these  conditions  are,  how- 
ever, subject  to  variation,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  more 
soluble  minerals  begin  to  crystallize  before  the  less  soluble  have 
all  been  formed,  and  thus  the  periods  of  formation  of  two  or  more 
kinds  of  minerals  partly  overlap. 

Usually,  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  different  kinds  of  min- 
erals in  a  soHdifying  mass  is  as  follows.  First  to  form  are  apatite, 
the  metallic  oxides  (magnetite,  ilmenite)  and  sulphides  (pyrites), 
zircon,  and  titanite.  "  Next  come  the  ferro-magnesian  silicates, 
olivine,  biotite,  the  pyroxenes,  and  hornblende.  Next  follow  the 
felspars  and  felspathoids,  nepheline  and  leucite,  but  their  period 
often  laps  well  back  into  that  of  the  ferro-magnesian  group.  Last 
of  all,  if  excess  of  silica  remains,  it  yields  quartz.  In  the  variations 
of  pressure  and  temperature,  it  may  and  often  does  happen  that 
cr>'Stals  are  again  redissolved,  or  resorbed,  as  it  is  called,  and  it 
may  also  happen  that  after  one  series  of  minerals,  usually  of 
large  size  and  intratelluric  origin,  have  formed,  the  series  is  again 
repeated  on  a  small  scale,  as  far  back  as  the  ferro-magnesian 
silicates.  Minerals  of  a  so-called  second  generation  thus  result, 
but  they  are  always  much  smaller  than  the  phenocrysts  and  are 
characteristic  of  the  ground  mass. 

"  It  results  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  residual  magma  is 
increasingly  siliceous  up  to  the  final  consolidation,  for  the  earliest 
cr>'stallizations  are  largely  pure  oxides.  It  is  also  a  striking  fact 
that  the  least  fusible  minerals,  the  felspars  and  quartz,  are  the 
last  to  crystallize."     (Kemp.) 

A  very  considerable  number  of  minerals  are  found  in  the 
igneous  rocks,  but  comparatively  few  in  any  large  quantity.  It 
thus  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  min- 
erals of  a  rock  and  the  accessory  ones.  The  essential  minerals  are 
those  the  presence  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 

given  kind  of  rock,  while  the  accessory  minerals  are  those  which 
o 
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occur  in  small  quantities  and  which  may  be  present  or  absent, 
without  affecting  the  character  of  the  rock.  The  distinction  is 
necessary  and  useful,  but  is  sometimes  arbitrary. 

Another  necessary  distinction  is  that  between  original  and 
secondary  minerals.  Original  minerals  were  formed  with  or  be- 
fore the  rock  of  which  they  are  constituents,  and  secondary 
minerals  are  produced  by  the  alteration  or  reconstruction  of  the 
original  ones. 

With  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the  igneous  rocks  are  made 
up  of  some  felspar  or  felspathoid,  together  with  one  or  more  of 
the  pyroxenes,  amphiboles,  micas,  or  quartz.  Magnetite  is  also 
very  common. 

What  was  said  above  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  classifying 
rocks,  applies  more  especially  to  the  igneous  group,  because  of 
the  way  in  which  the  various  kinds  shade  into  one  another,  since 
even  the  same  molten  mass  may  differentiate  into  several  species, 
showing  not  only  differences  of  texture,  but  marked  changes  of 
chemical  and  mineralogical  composition.  In  an  elementary  work, 
like  the  present,  only  a  meagre  outline  of  the  subject  can  be 
attempted,  for  the  microscopic  study  of  rocks,  or  petrography, 
has  now  become  an  independent  science  of  great  scope  and  inter- 
est, and  cannot  be  comi)ressed  into  a  few  pages. 

The  classification  of  the  igneous  rocks  now  most  generally 
adopted,  is  made  upon  a  threefold  method,  according  to  texture, 
and  chemical  and  mineralogical  composition.  In  the  following 
table  (modified  from  Kemp's)  the  textures  are  given  in  vertical 
order,  while  transversely  the  arrangement  is  mineralogical,  chiefly 
in  accordance  with  the  principal  felspar.  In  this  manner  the 
acidic  rocks  come  at  the  left  side  of  the  table  and  the  basic  at  the 
right  side.  The  percentages  of  silica  are  given  on  a  lower  line  of 
the  table. 
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The  acidic  rocks  are  so  called  because  they  are  rich  in  silica 
(which  is  an  acid),  but  they  have  only  small  quantities  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron ;  hence  they  are  very  infusible,  of  low  specific 
gravity,  and  generally  of  light  colours.  The  basic  rocks,  thus 
named  because  of  the  predominance  of  the  bases,  have  much 
smaller  percentages  of  silica  and  higher  ones  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  iron  ;  the  latter  substances  act  as  fluxes,  making  the  basic 
rocks  much  more  fusible,  as  well  as  giving  them  a  higher  specific 
gravity  and  darker  colour.  The  distinction  between  acidic  and 
basic  rocks  cannot  be  very  sharply  drawn,  because  the  two  kinds 
are  connected  by  every  variety  of  intermediate  gradation.  The 
same  is  true,  however,  of  all  the  divisions  given  in  the  table, 
which  is  apt  to  produce  a  false  impression  of  sharply  distinguished 
groups  of  rocks,  such  as  do  not  occur  in  nature. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  glassy  and  porphyritic  textures  charac- 
terize those  rocks  which  have  solidified  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  not  very  far  below  it,  while  the  granitoid  types  have 
cooled  slowly  and  at  great  depths ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to 
both  statements.  Between  the  glassy  and  porphyritic  textures  at 
one  end  of  the  series  and  the  granitoid  at  the  other,  comes  the 
felsitic,  which  represents  an  intermediate  rate  of  cooling  and 
intermediate  depths  within  the  earth  as  the  place  of  solidification. 

The  division  of  the  igneous  rocks  into  families  is  made  prima- 
rily in  accordance  with  the  mineralogical  composition,  with  sub- 
divisions according  to  texture.  This  method  gives  us  five  principal 
groups. 

I.   The  Granite  Family 

The  molten  magma,  which  on  solidification  gives  rise  to  the  rocks 
of  this  group,  is  very  rich  in  silica  (65  to  75%)  and  has  from  10 
to  15%  of  alumina;  the  quantity  of  alkalies  (Na  and  K)  is  rela- 
tively large  (6  to  89^),  and  there  are  small  amounts  of  iron 
oxides  (2  to  4%),  magnesia  (i  to  2%),  and  lime  (i  to  4%). 
In  the  process  of  consolidation  the  principal  minerals  formed  are 
orthoclase  and  quartz,  with  smaller  amounts  of  oligoclase,  iron 
oxide,  and  of  the  ferro-magnesian  minerals,  biotite  or  hornblende. 
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Differences  of  texture,  produced  in  the  manner  already  described, 
give  rise  to  rocks  of  totally  different  ^appearance,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  are  of  similar  or  identical  composition. 

Obsidian  is  a  volcanic  glass,  which  is  usually  black  or  dark 
brown  or  green  (but  sometimes  blue,  red,  or  yellow).  It  breaks 
with  a  shell-like  fracture,  and  in  very  thin  pieces  is  translucent. 
The  microscope  shows  that  its  dark  colour  and  opacity  are  due  to 
the  quantity  of  minute  "  crystallites,"  the  incipient  stages  of  crys- 
tals, which  are  present  in  great  numbers.  The  name  obsidian  is 
used  for  the  various  kinds  of  volcanic  glass  in  which  the  percent- 
age of  water  is  small,  and  so  for  exact  description  a  prefix  is 
necessary,  such  as  rhyoliU  obsidian^  andesite  obsidian.  Though 
the  glasses  are  of  varying  composition,  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  them  belong  to  the  granite  family.  When  the  glass  is  divided 
by  concentric  cracks,  due  to  shrinkage  on  cooling,  so  as  to  form 
onion-like  spherules,  it  is  called  PerliU, 

Pitchstone  has  much  the  same  appearance  as  obsidian,  but 
contains  from  5  to  lo^J?  of  water. 

Pumice  is  a  glass  blown  up  by  the  bubbles  of  escaping  steam 
and  other  vapours  into  a  rock  froth,  so  light  that  it  will  float  upon 
water.  A  very  similar  substance  is  produced  when  a  jet  of  steam 
is  blown  through  the  melted  slag  from  an  iron  furnace. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  volcanic 
rocks  become  devitrified,  losing  their  glassy  texture  and  assuming 
a  stony  one.  The  homogeneous  rock  becomes  converted  into  a 
mass  of  extremely  minute  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar,  and 
the  original  glassy  texture  is  then  shown  only  by  the  lines  of 
flow,  or  by  the  perlitic  character,  which  are  not  affected  by  the 
change. 

Rhyolite  ordinarily  occurs  as  the  lava  outflow  of  a  granitic 
magma,  cooled  rapidly,  but  yet  more  slowly  than  obsidian.  The 
texture  is  porphyritic,  the  phenocrysts  being  chiefly  quartz,  and 
the  glassy  form  of  orthoclase  known  as  sanidine,  while  the  ferro- 
magnesian  minerals  are  present  in  very  much  smaller  quantities, 
and  of  these  the  commonest  is  biotite.  The  phenocrysts  are 
embedded  in  a  ground   mass  of  minute  felspar  cr)rstals  and  a 
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varying  proportion  of  glass.  Other  names  used  for  rhyolite  are 
lipariU  and  quartz  trachyte.  The  rhyolites  are  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Felsites  are 
very  dense,  fine-grained,  and  light-coloured  rocks,  in  which  pheno- 
crysts  are  absent  or  scanty ;  they  are  ancient  rocks  which  have 
been  formed  in  different  ways,  by  the  devitrification  of  obsidians 
and  rhyolites,  by  the  recrystallization  of  tuffs,  and  by  original  cool- 
ing from  fusion. 

Quartz  Porphjny  shades  imperceptibly  into  rhyolite  or  felsite 
on  the  one  hand,  and  into  granite  on  the  other ;  it  is  made  up 
of  phenocrysts  of  quartz,  or  of  quartz  and  orthoclase,  in  a  finely 
crystalline  ground  mass  of  the  same  minerals.  If  the  phenocrysts 
are  all  of  orthoclase,  the  rock  is  called  a  felspar  porphyry.  The 
difference  from  rhyolite  consists  in  the  greater  compactness  and 
density  of  the  rock  and  the  absence  of  glassy  ground  mass. 

Granite.  —  The  granites  are  thoroughly  crystalline  rocks,  of 
typically  granitoid  texture,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name, 
and  without  any  ground  mass.  The  grains  have  not  their  proper 
crystalline  shape,  the  separate  minerals  interfering  with  each  other 
in  the  process  of  crystallization.  The  characteristic  minerals  are 
quartz,  orthoclase,  some  acid  plagioclase,  muscovite,  and  biotite ; 
magnetite  and  apatite  are  always  present,  though  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  variations  in  granite  are  principally  in  the  ferro- 
magnesian  minerals.  Thus  we  have  muscovite  granite^  with  white 
mica  only ;  granititej  with  biotite  only ;  hornblende  granite^  the 
hornblende  replacing  the  mica,  or  in  addition  to  biotite ;  augite 
granite,  with  augite  and  biotite.  Those  in  which  the  percentage 
of  soda  is  high  are  called  soda-granites.  When  the  dark  silicates 
and  mica  are  all  absent,  the  rock  is  called  a  binary  granite. 

The  colour  of  granite  is  dark  or  light  in  accordance  with  the 
proportion  of  dark  silicates  present,  while  the  shades  of  the  felspar 
determine  whether  the  rock  shall  be  red,  pink,  or  white.  The 
texture  of  granite  varies  from  fine  to  very  coarse,  and  in  some 
cases  there  is  found  a  ground  mass  of  ordinary  granite,  in  which 
are  embedded  very  large  crystals  of  orthoclase ;  this  is  sometimes 
called  a  granite  porphyry. 
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II.  The  Syenite  Family 

In  this  family  the  magma  much  resembles  that  of  the  granite 
group,  except  that  the  quantity  of  silica  is  less  (55  to  65  %);  hence 
it  is  nearly  or  quite  taken  up  in  the  formation  of  silicates,  leaving 
little  or  none  to  crystallize  out  separately  as  quartz,  and  orthoclase 
is  thus  the  chief  mineral.  The  two  families  are  connected  by 
many  transitional  rocks. 

Syenite  olwidian  is  indistinguishable,  except  by  chemical  analy- 
sis, from  the  glasses  of  the  preceding  family,  but  it  is  much  less 
common. 

TrachjTte  is  a  volcanic  rock,  consisting  of  phenocrysts  of  sani- 
dine  in  a  ground  mass  of  minute  felspar  crystals,  but  having  little 
or  no  glass,  together  with  more  or  less  biotite,  amphibole,  or 
pyroxene,  according  to  which  we  get  the  varieties  mica^  amphi- 
boUj  or  pyroxene  trachyte.  In  America  the  trachytes  are  very 
much  less  abundant  than  the  rhy elites. 

Phonolite  differs  from  trachyte  in  the  higher  percentage  of 
soda  which  it  contains,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  felspathoid 
nepheline  or  leucite,  or  both.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
ringing  sound  which  thin  plates  of  the  rock  give  out  when  struck 
with  a  hammer.  Phonolites  are  quite  rare  rocks,  and  in  this 
country  the  best-known  locality  for  them  is  the  Black  Hills  region 
of  South  Dakota. 

Syenite  is  a  thoroughly  crystalline  rock,  without  ground  mass, 
and  much  resembling  granite  in  appearance,  but  having  no  quartz. 
It  is  composed  typically  of  orthoclase  and  hornblende,  with  i)lagio- 
clase,  apatite,  and  magnetite  as  accessories.  When  the  hornblende 
is  replaced  by  biotite,  the  rock  is  called  mica  syenite,  and  when  by 
augite,  augite  syenite.  The  name  syenite  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  rock  we  have  called  "  hornblende  granite  "  (p.  198). 

Hepheline  Syenite  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  nepheline,  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  phonolite  as  syenite  does  to  trachyte, 
being  the  granitoid  crystallization  of  the  same  magma. 

The  syenites  occur  just  as  do  the  granites,  but  are  not  nearly 
so  frequent 
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III.  The  Diorite  Family 

The  magma  of  these  rocks  has  about  the  same  silica  percent- 
ages (55  to  65  %)  as  have  the  syenites,  but  the  quantity  of  alkalies 
is  less,  while  that  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  is  greater.  Hence 
orthoclase  is  absent  or  much  less  important,  and  the  principal 
mineral  is  a  soda-lime  felspar.  The  textures  display  the  usual 
variety  from  glassy  to  granitoid. 

The  glasses  of  this  family  (andesite  obsidian)  can  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  preceding  groups  only  by  chemical 
analysis,  but  they  are  rare. 

Andesites  are  dark-coloured  lavas  of  porphyritic  or  compact 
texture,  composed  of  a  glassy  plagioclase  felspar  and  some  ferro- 
magnesian  mineral,  embedded  in  a  ground  mass  of  felspar  needles 
and  glass.  In  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  predominant 
ferro-magnesian  mineral,  we  have  hornblende  andesite,  biotite  ande- 
site, and  several  varieties  of  pyroxene  andesite.  These  rocks  are 
very  common  in  the  western  United  States  and  along  the  Pacific 
coast  of  both  North  and  South  America ;  they  are  named  from 
the  Andes. 

The  Dacites  differ  from  the  andesites  in  having  quartz,  and 
therefore  a  higher  percentage  of  silica. 

The  Diorites  are  the  plutonic  equivalents  of  the  andesites  and 
dacites,  having  granitoid  texture,  but  they  are  usually  of  much 
finer  grain  than  the  granites  and  syenites.  The  ferro-magnesian 
mineral  is  usually  green  hornblende,  but  augite  and  other  pyrox- 
enes and  biotite  occur  in  the  different  varieties.  Most  diorites 
have  a  little  quartz ;  but  when  this  mineral  becomes  abundant,  it 
gives  a  quartz  diorite,  which  is  related  to  the  dacites  as  the  typical 
diorite  is  to  the  andesites.  A  common  name  for  the  diorites  is 
greenstone. 

IV.  The  Basalt  Family 

In  the  magmas  of  this  series  the  percentage  of  silica  is  much 
less  than  in  the  preceding  groups  (40  to  55  %),  and  the  quantity 
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of  alkalies  is  small,  while  that  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  lime  is  much 
greater.  They  are  heavy,  dark-coloured  rocks,  which  generally 
weather  red,  from  the  oxidation  of  the  FeO  which  they  contain. 
The  principal  minerals  are  a  plagioclase  felspar,  rich  in  lime 
(labradorite  or  anorthite),  some  kind  of  pyroxene,  magnetite, 
and  frequently  olivine.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  mineralogical 
composition  and  many  varieties  of  rock  occur  in  this  family,  but 
often  these  can  be  distinguished  from  one  another  only  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope. 

Tachylyte  is  a  basaltic  glass,  which  is  not  at  all  common. 

Basalt  is  a  name  of  wide  application  covering  many  varieties, 
which,  however,  can  seldom  be  distinguished  by  the  unassisted 
eye.  They  are  very  common  volcanic  rocks,  and  most  of  the 
active  volcanoes  of  the  present  day  extrude  basaltic  lavas.  In 
texture  the  basalts  are  ordinarily  porphyritic,  but  they  may  be 
without  phenocrysts,  and  consist  of  a  finely  crystalline  mass.  The 
ground  mass  is  made  up  of  tiny  crystals,  mingled  with  a  dark 
glass. 

The  basalts  are  closely  related  to  the  andesites  and  connected 
with  them  by  a  number  of  transitional  forms,  but  in  the  andesites 
the  phenocrysts  are  principally  felspars,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
the  basalts.  Those  basalts  which  contain  olivine  in  notable  quan- 
tities are  called  olivine  basalt;  while  those  in  which  the  felspar  is 
replaced  by  leucite  or  nepheline  are  called  leucite  and  nephelim 
basalt,  respectively.  Several  other  named  varieties  occur,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  require  the  aid  of  the  microscope  for 
their  identification.  A  rare  variety,  found  in  New  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, and  elsewhere,  contains  phenocrysts  of  quartz. 

Trap  is  a  useful  field  name  for  various  sorts  of  dark,  granular 
rocks,  which  cannot  readily  be  distinguished  by  inspection.  The 
term  is  often  applied  to  diorite  and  especially  to  diabase. 

Dolerite  is  a  coarsely  crystalline  basaltic  rock,  which  is  either 
porphyritic  or  granitoid  in  texture. 

Diabase  is  a  rock  of  peculiar  texture ;  the  felspar  crystals  are 
long,  narrow,  and  lath-shaped,  and  contain  the  dark  minerals  in 
their  interstices.     The  trap  rocks  of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson, 
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and  many  localities  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  are  diabase. 

Gabbro  is  a  term  which  is  now  used  comprehensively  to  include 
the  coarse-grained,  plu tonic  phases  of  the  various  basaltic  rocks, 
which  are  typically  composed  of  plagioclase  and  pyroxene.  Olivine 
gabbro  and  hornblende  gabbro  are  names  that  explain  themselves. 
Norite,  or  hypersthene  gabbro^  contains  orthorhombic  pyroxene. 
Anorthosite  is  nearly  pure  labradorite  in  large  crystals,  with  little 
or  no  pyroxene :  great  masses  of  it  occur  in  Canada  and  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York. 

Note.  —  Since  the  foregoing  paragraphs  were  written,  Professor  Pirsson  has 
described  a  group  of  basaltic  rocks  which  have  large,  transparent  phenocrysts 
of  analcite  with  pyroxene,  olivine,  and  other  dark  silicates  embedded.  These 
rocks  are  called  Monchiquites. 

V.  The  Ultrabasic  Rocks 

These  rocks  have  no  felspars,  and  in  most  of  them  the  quantity 
of  silica  is  below  45  %,  while  that  of  magnesia  is  from  35  to  48  %  ; 
they  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  ferro-magnesian  minerals. 

Limburgite  is  made  up  of  crystals  of  augite,  olivine,  and  mag- 
netite, embedded  in  a  glassy  ground  mass. 

Augitite  is  a  similar  rock,  but  without  olivine. 

Pyroxenite  is  a  holocrystalline,  plutonic  rock  composed  of  one 
or  more  varieties  of  pyroxene. 

Homblendite  is  a  similar  rock  made  up  of  hornblende. 

The  Peridotites  are  likewise  plutonic  rocks  which  are  principally 
composed  of  olivine,  with  iron  ore  and  some  of  the  pyroxenes  or 
hornblende. 

The  Serpentine  Rocks  are  products  of  decomposition,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  formed  from  the  peridotites,  though  some 
are  derived  frpm  augitic  rocks,  such  as  gabbro,  and  others  from 
homblendic  rocks.  In  rarer  instances  they  have  arisen  from  the 
alteration  of  acid  rocks. 
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APPENDIX 

THE  PYROCLASTIC  ROCKS 

These  rocks  are  formed  out  of  the  fragmental  materials  ejected 
from  volcanoes.  The  materials  are  of  course  igneous,  but  the 
rocks  themselves  differ  from  the  typical  igneous  rocks  in  several 
important  respects.  They  have  not  been  formed  in  their  present 
state  of  aggregation  by  cooling  from  a  molten  mass,  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  more  or  less  distinctly  stratified.  It  seems  best, 
therefore,  to  group  them  separately,  under  the  name  pyroclastic. 

Volcanic  Agglomerate  or  Breccia  is  a  mass  of  angular  blocks  of 
lava,  with  which  may  be  mingled  fragments  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
which  the  volcano  has  torn  off  from  the  sides  of  its  chimney.  The 
blocks  may  be  loose  or  cemented  together  into  hard  rock  by  a 
filling  of  finer  materials.  Ordinarily  the  breccia  is  formed  only 
near  the  vent,  but  sometimes  it  is  developed  on  a  great  scale,  as 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Toffs  are  masses  of  volcanic  ashes  and  dust,  which  accumulate 
in  beds,  either  on  the  land  or  in  bodies  of  water.  Even  in  falling 
through  the  air,  the  particles  are  sorted,  in  some  degree,  in 
accordance  with  their  size,  and  the  tuffs  are  thus  usually  stratified, 
and  sometimes  have  fossils  in  them.  When  accumulated  under 
water,  the  ashes  are,  of  course,  stratified  and  may  be  mingled  with 
more  or  less  sedimentary  debris.  Such  subaqueous  tuffs  pass  into 
the  ordinary  sedimentary  rocks,  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
volcanic  material.  When  examined  under  the  microscope,  even 
the  finest  tuffs  are  found  to  consist  of  crystals  and  particles  of  glass. 

The  volcanic  breccias  and  tuffs  may  best  be  classified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  component  fragments.  Thus,  we  find 
rhyolite  tuffs  and  breccias,  andesite  tuffs  and  breccias,  basaltic 
tuffs  and  breccias,  and  the  like. 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE  SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS 

The  materials  of  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  composed 
were,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  derived  from  the  chemical 
decay  or  mechanical  abrasion  of  the  igneous  rocks,  and  hence 
they  are  often  called  derivative  or  secondary.  They  have  been 
laid  down  under  water  (or,  in  a  few  instances,  on  land)  and  are 
therefore  always  stratified  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  composed  of 
rounded  fragments,  seldom  crystalline. 

Almost  all  the  materials  which  we  have  found  in  the  igneous 
rocks  also  occur,  in  a  more  or  less  worn  and  comminuted  condi- 
tion, in  the  sedimentary  class.  However,  with  the  exception  of 
quartz,  the  great  bulk  of  the  sedimentary  materials  consists  of 
simpler  and  more  stable  compounds  than  the  igneous  minerals, 
from  the  decomposition  of  which  they  have  been  derived.  The 
principal  minerals  which  compose  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  quartz 
(SiOo),  clay  (AljO.,,  2  SiO..,  2  H^O),  and  the  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  (CaCO.-i,  CaS04). 

Quartz  is  a  ver\'  simple  and  stable  chemical  compound,  and 
hence,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  rock  decay,  it  remains  unchanged 
further  than  being  broken  up  into  smaller  pieces  and  rounded  by 
the  action  of  wind  or  nmning  water.  Clay  is  derived  principally 
from  the  decay  of  the  felspars,  and  the  lime  compounds  from  the 
complex  silicates  containing  lime,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the 
igneous  rocks.  These  rocks  also  yield  the  iron  oxides  which  are  so 
widely  diffused  in  the  sedimentary  class,  though  compyaratively  sel- 
dom in  any  very  great  quantity.  Very  many  varieties  of  rocks 
are  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  siliceous  (quartz),  argillaceous 
(clay),  and  calcareous  (lime)   materials   in  var\'ing  proportions. 

The  sorting  out  of  material  by  water,  according  to  its  chemical 
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nature,  is  usually  imperfect,  and  changes  from  point  to  point,  so 
that  the  sedimentary  rocks  have  an  even  less  definite  chemical 
composition  than  have  the  igneous. 

The  most  useful  classification  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  is,  pri- 
marily, according  to  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and  secondarily, 
according  to  their  composition.  This  gives  two  principal  divi- 
sions :  I,  the  Aqueous  Rocks ^  or  those  laid  down  under  water ; 
II,  the  /Eolian  Rocks^  those  which  were  accumulated  on  land, 
which  are  of  very  limited  extent  and  importance. 

The  aqueous  rocks  may  be  further  divided  into  three  classes : 
I,  Mechanical  Deposits;  2,  Chemical  Precipitates;  3,  Organic 
Accumulations. 

I.  Aqueous  Rocks 

The  rocks  laid  down  under  water  form  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  sedimentary  series. 

I.    MECHANICAL  DEPOSITS 

These  have  resulted  from  the  accumulation  of  debris  derived 
from  the  destruction  of  preexisting  rocks,  carried  in  mechanical 
suspension  by  moving  water,  whether  waves,  currents,  or  streams, 
and  dropped  when  the  velocity  of  the  moving  water  was  no  longer 
sufficient  to  carry  them.  The  study  of  the  dynamical  processes 
has  already  taught  us  that  such  accumulations  are  forming  to-day 
in  all  kinds  of  bodies  of  water,  and  an  examination  of  the  rocks 
will  show  that  similar  accumulations  have  been  made  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  geological  time.  Mineralogically,  the 
mechanical  deposits  are  of  two  principal  kinds,  the  siliceous  and 
the  argillaceous.  The  sorting  power  of  water  has  been  sufficient 
to  separate  them  roughly,  though  we  find  mixtures  of  the  two  in 
all  proportions. 

a.  Siliceous  Rocks 

In  these  rocks  the  principal  component  is  quartz  in  fragments 
of  greater  or  less  size,  either  angular,  or  more  or  less  rounded  by 
wear.     Of  the  common  rock-forming  minerals  quartz  is  the  hardest 
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and  the  one  which  best  resists  chemical  change.  Small  quantities 
of  other  minerals,  such  as  magnetite,  mica,  felspar,  garnet,  etc.,  are 
generally  present. 

Sand  is  made  up  of  fine  grains  of  quartz,  not  compacted  to- 
gether, but  forming  a  loose,  incoherent  mass.  River  sands  and 
those  formed  by  the  atmospheric  disintegration  of  rocks  commonly 
have  angular  grains,  due  to  the  splitting  up  of  the  quartz  fragments 
along  preexisting  flaws.  Beach  sands  are  more  apt  to  be  rounded, 
due  to  the  constant  wash  of  the  surf. 

Sandstone  is  a  rock  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness,  the  grains 
of  sand  being  held  together  by  a  cement  The  most  important 
cementing  substances  are  carbonate  of  lime,  the  oxides  of  iron, 
and  silica.  The  sandstones  with  calcareous  cement  usually  yield 
quickly  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  because  of  the  solubility  of 
the  cement.  Those  with  ferruginous  cement  are  much  more 
durable  and  more  highly  coloured,  being  of  various  shades  of  red, 
yellow,  and  brown.     Most  durable  of  all  are  the  siliceous  cements. 

NovaculiU  (or  oilstone)  is  an  exceedingly  dense  and  fine-grained 
sandstone,  the  particles  of  which  are  as  fine  as  those  of  clay.  Its 
smoothness  and  hardness  fit  it  admirably  for  sharpening  fine  tools. 
Extensive  deposits  of  this  rock  occur  in  Arkansas. 

Varieties  of  sandstone  are  produced  by  the  conspicuous  admixt- 
ure of  other  minerals ;  thus,  micaceous  sandstone  has  abundant 
flakes  and  spangles  of  mica  deposited  along  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication. Argillaceous  sandstone  is  composed  of  a  more  finely 
grained  sand  than  the  more  typical  sandstones,  contains  consider- 
able quantities  of  clay,  and  is,  in  general,  more  thinly  bedded. 
The  flagstones,  so  largely  used  for  pavement,  are  examples  of  such 
a  rock,  and  split  readily  into  slabs  of  almost  any  desired  size. 

Arkose  or  Felspathic  Sandstone  is  a  rock  composed  largely  of 
cemented  grains  and  fragments  of  felspar,  which  have  been  me- 
chanically broken  up  by  the  action  of  water,  but  not  chemically 
disintegrated.  More  or  less  sand  is  often  mingled  with  the  felspar 
grains. 

Breccia  is  a  rock  made  of  large  angular  fragments  cemented 
together.     The  fragments  may  be  of  any  kind  of  material. 
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Grayel  is  composed  of  rounded,  water-worn  pebbles,  varying 
in  size  from  a  pin-head  up  to  cobblestones  and  boulders.  The 
coarser  kinds  are  often  called  shingU.  Gravel  may  be  composed 
of  almost  any  kind  of  rock  material,  but  the  commonest  pebbles 
are  of  quartz,  because  of  its  greater  resistance  to  wear.  Masses 
of  quartz  will  be  only  rounded  into  pebbles,  when  other  substances 
are  ground  into  fine  silt,  or  chemically  disintegrated,  and  so  washed 
into  deeper  water. 

Conglomerate  is  a  firm  rock,  made  up  of  pebbles,  embedded  in 
a  matrix  of  finer  material,  very  generally  sand.  As  above  re- 
marked with  regard  to  gravel,  the  component  pebbles  of  a  con- 
glomerate may  be  derived  from  any  kind  of  hard  rock,  but  siliceous 
pebbles  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  Different  names  are 
given  to  conglomerate,  according  to  the  character  of  the  pebbles, 
as  quartz  conglomerate,  flint  conglomerate^  limestone  conglomerate^ 
granite  conglomerate,  etc. 

b.  Argillaceous  Rocks 

These  rocks  contain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  clay,  but 
nearly  always  with  large  admixtures  of  other  substances,  such  as 
exceedingly  fine  sand,  felspathic  mud,  and  the  like.  The  particles 
of  these  rocks  are  extremely  fine  and  are  carried  for  long  distances 
before  settling  to  the  bottom.  Hence  the  muds  and  clays  are  dis- 
tributed over  wider  areas  than  the  gravels  and  sands,  and  deposits 
of  them  indicate  quieter  and,  usually,  but  not  always,  deeper  waters 
than  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones. 

Kaolin,  also  called  China  or  porcelain  clay,  is  a  nearly  pure 
white  clay,  which  is  formed  principally  from  the  decay  of  the  alka- 
line felspars  of  granitic  rocks. 

Patterns  Clay  is  a  somewhat  less  pure  variety,  having  a  consider- 
able quantity  (i8  to  37%)  of  finely  divided  quartz,  and  small 
quantities  of  lime  and  iron. 

Brick  Clayy^  a  still  more  impure  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  with 
fime,  magnesia,  iron,  potash,  and  soda.  Clays  with  considerable 
percentages  of  iron  bum  red  in  the  kiln,  from  the  oxidation  of 
their  iron  compounds  into  Fe|03.    Ordinary  red  bricks  do  not 
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withstand  high  temperatures  and  cannot  be  used  for  the  lining  of 
furnaces,  because  the  iron,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths  which  they 
contain  cause  the  bricks  to  disintegrate. 

Fire-clay  is  a  nearly  pure  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  with  only 
traces  of  iron,  magnesia,  or  lime,  and  therefore  bums  to  white 
or  buff-coloured  bricks,  which  will  resist  very  high  temperatures. 
Fire-clays  occur  frequently  beneath  coal  seams,  representing  the 
ancient  soil  in  which  the  coal  plants  grew.  Such  ancient  fire-clays 
are  often  hard  rocks,  and  must  be  ground  up  before  using. 

Mudstone  is  a  rock  which  is  composed  of  solidified  clay  or  fel- 
spathic  mud,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  which  crumbles  rapidly 
into  mud  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather. 

Shale  is  a  finely  stratified  or  laminated  clay  rock,  formed  fi^om 
the  solidification  of  mud  and  silt.  In  some  of  the  paper  shales 
there  are  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  laminae  to  the  inch,  each  rep- 
resenting a  separate  process  of  deposition.  Shales  ordinarily  con- 
tain more  or  less  sand,  and  as  this  increases  in  quantity,  they  shade 
gradually  into  arenaceous  shales  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  or 
by  the  increase  of  calcareous  matter  into  limestones.  Bituminous 
shale  is  coloured  very  dark  or  black  by  the  carbonaceous  matter 
with  which  it  is  saturated.  When  distilled,  the  bituminous  shales 
yield  hydrocarbons,  and  are  of  considerable  economic  importance ; 
the  carbonaceous  matter  may  be  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
origin.     Shales  of  this  class  grade  into  coals. 

Marl  is  clay  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  which  rapidly  crum- 
bles on  exposure  to  the  weather. 

2.    CHEMICAL  PREdPFTATES 

Rocks  which  have  been  principally  or  entirely  formed  by  chemi- 
cal processes  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  locally  restricted  extent,  and 
are  not  at  all  comparable  to  the  great  masses  of  mechanical  and 
organic  sediments.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  chemical 
processes  occur  in  a  conspicuous  way  only  around  the  mouths  of 
certain  classes  of  springs  (p.  128),  and  in  closed  bodies  of  water 
without  outlet  and  subject  to  evaporation  (p.  149). 

The  chemical  precipitates  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
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heads :  a,  Precipitates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  b,  sili- 
ceous precipitates ;  c,  ferruginous  precipitates. 

a.  Precipitates  of  the  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths 

Calcareous  Tufa  or  Sinter,  Travertine,  Stalactite,  Onyx  Marbles, 
are  all  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  from  solution,  either 
around  the  vents  of  springs,  or  by  percolating  waters  in  limestone 
caverns  or  in  lakes.  These  deposits  are  made  of  crystallized  cal- 
cite  (or  aragonite),  are  very  pure,  and  usually  white,  and  more  or 
less  translucent,  though  they  may  be  stained  by  other  substances 
dissolved  with  the  lime.  In  structure  they  are  banded  and  show 
rings  of  growth,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  organic  lime- 
stones. The  so-called  "  Mexican  onyx  "  or  "  onyx  marble  "  is  a 
beautifully  banded  travertine  derived  from  ancient  spring  deposits. 

Oolite  is  a  limestone  composed  of  minute  spherules  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  cemented  into  a  more  or  less  compact  mass,  somewhat 
resembling  fish-roe,  whence  is  derived  the  name,  meaning  "  egg 
rock."  The  spherules  are  made  up  of  concentric  layers  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  deposited  from  solution  around  some  nucleus,  it 
may  be  a  particle  of  sand  or  dust,  or  a  calcareous  fragment.  The 
beach  rock  of  a  coral  reef  (p.  169)  is  made  in  this  fashion,  and 
calcareous  sinter  often  has  a  similar  structure.  When  the  spheres 
are  larger,  resembling  peas  in  size  and  shape,  the  rock  is  called 
pisolite. 

Gypsum  (CaS04,  HjO)  is  a  rock  as  well  as  a  mineral  (see 
p.  23),  and  is  deposited  from  solution  in  salt  lakes  and  lagoons, 
in  which  evaporation  balances  the  influx  of  water  (p.  151).  When 
pure,  gypsum  is  white,  but  it  is  often  coloured  grey,  brown,  or  red, 
by  iron  stains,  and  it  may  even  be  black.  It  forms  compact, 
cr>'stalline,  or  fibrous  beds,  looking  like  Hmestone,  but  much  softer 
and  not  effervescing  with  acid ;  portions  of  the  beds  may  consist 
of  transparent  selenite  crystals.  Gypsum  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
form  of  anhydrite  (CaS04),  but  it  is  not  known  under  what  con- 
ditions the  anhydrous  sulphate  has  been  deposited  from  solution. 

Rock  Salt  ( NaCl)  is  precipitated  by  evaporation  from  the  dense 
brine  of  salt  lakes  and  lagoons,  following  the  deposition  of  gypsum. 
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which  explains  the  very  common  association  of  the  two  rocks 
in  successive  beds.  The  salt  may  be  present  only  as  an  ingredi- 
ent of  shale  (saline  shale),  or  may  form  thin  layers,  indicating 
brief  periods  of  deposition,  followed  by  freshening  of  the  water. 
Again,  it  may  occur  in  enormously  thick  masses,  the  result  of 
long-continued  precipitation.  One  such  mass,  near  Berlin,  ex- 
ceeds 5000  feet  in  thickness.  Rock  salt  is  often  very  pure,  and 
then  it  is  transparent  and  colourless ;  but  it  is  frequently  stained 
by  iron,  or  mingled  with  dust  blown  into,  the  lake  or  lagoon  which 
deposited  the  salt,  or  mixed  with  clay  and  other  mechanical  sedi- 
ments. 

b.  Siliceous  Precipitates 

These  are  much  less  common  and  extensive  than  the  calcareous, 
and  are  formed  under  exceptional  conditions. 

Geyserite,  or  Siliceous  Sinter,  is  deposited  in  dense  and  hard 
masses  around  the  mouths  of  geysers,  partly  by  the  evapK>ration  of 
the  water  which  holds  the  silica  in  solution,  and  partly  by  the 
action  of  Algae  (see  p.  130).  Large  terraces  of  this  rock  have 
been  built  up  by  the  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Geyserite 
also  occurs  as  an  uncompacted  white  powder. 

Cherts  (Flint  or  Homstone)  are  exceedingly  dense  and  fine- 
grained masses,  which  the  microscope  shows  to  be  made  up  of 
very  minute  grains  of  chalcedony  mixed  with  more  or  less  amor- 
phous silica  and  crystals  of  quartz.  The  mode  of  origin  of  these 
masses  is  not  at  all  well  understood,  but  is  believed  to  be  by 
precipitation  from  sea-water.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region  occur 
cherty  rocks  which  are  mixtures  of  chalcedony  and  carbonate  of 
iron,  from  which  the  iron  ores  are  derived  by  a  process  of  weath- 
ering. 

c.   Ferruginous  Precipitates 

These  rocks  may,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  be  classed  with 
those  of  organic  origin,  because,  as  we  have  already  learned  (p.  135), 
the  concentration  into  beds  of  the  iron,  which  is  so  widely  diffused 
through  nearly  all  rocks  and  soils,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of 
decomposing  vegetable  matter.     But  as  the  action  is  by  means  of 
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the  chemical  effects  of  dead  plants,  and  not  by  the  activities  of 
living  ones,  it  will  be  best  to  retain  the  iron  precipitates  with  the 
chemically  formed  rocks.  Important  as  they  are  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  iron-ore  beds  are  not  extensive  constituents  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  should  be  regarded  as  minerals  rather  than  as 
rocks. 

Ironstone  is  a  general  name  for  the  various  ores.  Haematite 
occurs  in  strata  and  filling  the  cavities  in  limestone  rocks.  Limon- 
ite  also  occurs  in  strata,, and  at  the  present  day  is  precipitated 
from  solution  in  lakes.  Siderite  is  found  in  beds,  or  mixed  with 
chert  or  in  clay  concretions.  Magnetite  is  associated  with  crys- 
talline rocks,  in  which  it  often  forms  great  masses  and  beds. 

3.    ORGANIC  ACCUMULATIONS 

The  organically  formed  rocks  are  those  whose  materials  were 
accumulated  by  living  beings,  on  the  death  of  which  more  or  less 
of  their  substance  was  preserved,  added  to  by  successive  genera- 
tions, and  finally  compacted  into  rock.  In  preceding  chapters 
we  have  read  of  these  processes  as  going  on  at  the  present 
time,  in  peat  bogs,  in  the  coral  reefs,  shell  banks,  limestone  pla- 
teaus, and  organic  oozes  of  the  ocean.  Similar  processes  have 
been  at  work  in  all  ages  of  the  earth's  history  since  the  first 
appearance  of  living  things,  and  very  extensive  rocks  have  thus 
been  built  into  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe.  An  exact  classifica- 
tion would  require  us  to  place  certain  of  those  rocks  among  the 
mechanical  sediments,  because  the  actual  work  of  accumulation 
was  performed  by  mechanical  agencies,  such  as  waves  and  cur- 
rents. But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  examine  together  all 
those  rocks  which  are  principally  made  up  of  organic  materials, 
especially  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  results  of  one 
mode  of  formation  from  those  of  the  other. 

a.    Calcareous  Accumulations 

Limettone  is  a  very  abundant,  important,  and  widely  distributed 
rock,  the  commonest  of  the  organic  accumulations.  It  is  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime  in  varying  degrees  of  purity,  hardness, 
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fineness  of  grain,  and  crystalline  texture.  Sand  or  clay  is  fre- 
quently present  as  an  impurity,  and  by  an  increase  in  these  mate- 
rials, the  limestones  pass  gradually  into  sandstones  and  shales. 
In  some  varieties  of  limestone  the  organic  nature  of  the  rock  is 
most  obvious,  shells,  corals,  crinoid  stems,  and  the  like  being  con- 
spicuously shown,  especially  on  weathered  surfaces.  In  other 
kinds  the  microscope  is  required  to  make  this  organic  nature 
clear ;  while  in  others,  again,  the  calcareous  materials  have  been  so 
ground  up  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  jthat  all  traces  of  organic 
structure  have  disappeared.  The  example  of  the  reef  rock  now 
forming  in  many  coral  reefs  (p.  i68)  is  a  warning  that  the  absence 
of  even  microscopic  structure  in  a  limestone  cannot  be  relied  upon 
as  a  proof  that  the  rock  is  not  of  organic  origin. 

The  great  limestones  are  almost  entirely  of  marine  origin,  though 
quite  extensive  fresh-water  limestones  are  known.  The  chemically 
formed  ones  are  never  very  widely  extended,  though  they  may 
form  quite  thick  masses.  As  a  nile,  the  limestones  are  deposited 
in  deeper  water  than  the  sandstones  and  shales,  but  not  necessarily 
so,  freedom  from  large  amounts  of  terrigenous  sediments  being 
more  important  than  depth  of  water.  This  is  shown  by  the  great 
calcareous  banks  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
(p.  172),  and  coral  reefs  are  always  formed  in  shallow  water  of 
less  than  twenty  fathoms  in  depth. 

The  classification  of  the  limestones  is  very  difficult,  and  cannot 
be  readily  made  on  any  single  principle ;  mode  of  formation, 
purity,  texture,  and  nature  of  organic  material,  all  being  employed 
for  the  purpose. 

Shell  Marl  is  an  incoherent  and  crumbling  rock,  formed,  prin- 
cipally, at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  lakes  and  ponds,  by  the 
accumulation  of  shells ;  it  frequently  occurs  beneath  peat  bogs, 
and  is  an  indication  that  the  bog  arose  from  the  choking  up  of  a 
lake  by  vegetable  growth.  When  the  shells  are  cemented  into 
a  hard  rock  they  form  ^fresh-ivater  limestime. 

Chalk  is  a  soft  limestone  of  friable,  earthy  texture,  and  fre- 
quently very  pure  ;  in  colour  it  may  be  snowy  white,  pale  grey,  or 
buff".     The  microscope  reveals  the  fact  that  chalk  is  principally 
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Flc  76.— Chalk  from  Kunsas.  x«. 
(Drawn  from  a  phuiogrnpli  by  ihs  Geo- 
logical Sutvpy  of  lawii.) 


composed  of  the  shells  of  Foraminifera,  and  closely  resembles  the 
lura  mini  feral    oozes    forming   to-day  at    the   bottom    of  the    sea 

•     (p.  176).    Achalky  deposit  may, 

^     however,    be   formed    from    the 

I,  debris  of  corals  ground  up  by 
the  waves. 

Hydraulic  Limeetone  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  clay, 
and  the  mortar  made  from  it 
luks  the  properly  of  setting  under 
water,  so  that  it  is  usetl  in  the 
noanufaciure  of  hydraulic  cement. 

The  ordinary  massive  marine 
Ijmestones  are  named  from  the 
character  of  the  organic  ma- 
teria] which  predominates  in  them.  Thus,  we  have  coral  lime- 
itonf.  foramim/fnit  limtiUme,  made  up  of  the  shells  of  very  large 
extinct  forms  of  ihe  Foraminifera  (Fusulina,  Nummuliles,  Orbilo- 
liies,  cXn.),triHi>ii/a/ /imeilone,  shtll  limfshmt,  and  the  like. 

Though  much  the  larger  part  of  the  limestones  is  of  animal  origin^ 
yet  rerlain  seaweeds  conlribute  extensively  lo  formation  of  these 
ri-i.-ks,  and  there  is  much  reason  lo  believe  that  chemical  precipita- 
tion is  of  grealer  or  less  importance  in  nearlyall  varieties  of  the  rock. 

Dolomite,  or  Hagnesiao  Limestone,  is  a  compact,  granular  rock 
of  while,  grey,  or  yellow  colour,  composed  of  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesin.  Nearly  all  limestones  contain  some  c.irbonate 
of  magnesia,  but  the  name  dohmite  is  given  only  to  those  with  a 
considerable  percentage  of  thai  substance  (51010%).  How  far 
this  rock  is  made  up  of  ihe  mineral  dolomite,  and  how  far  it  is 
merely  a  mixture  of  the  two  carbonaies,  is  uncertain,  as  is  also  Ihe 
way  in  ivhich  the  rock  was  formed.  Dolomite  contains  a  much 
l.irger  proportion  of  magnesia  than  the  shells  or  tests  of  any  known 
vnimals,  and  this  ingredient  must  therefore  have  been  added  after 
the  accumulation  of  the  calcareous  organisms.  Opinions  dilTcr  as 
to  just  how  this  has  been  accomplished,  but  probably  the  magnesia 
has  been  derived  from  the  strong  brine  of  lagoons  and  salt  lakes. 
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The  frequent  association  of  dolomite  with  gypsum  gives  additional 
probability  to  this  view.  A  similar  process  has  been  observed  in 
the  lagoons  of  coral  reefs  at  the  present  time  (p.  170),  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  dolomitization  lakes  place  much  more  readily 
when  the  CaCO,  is  in  the  form  of  aragonite,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ■ 
shells  and  tests  of  many  marine  animals. 

Green  Sand  is  not  strictly  a  calcareous  deposit,  but  has  a  natural 
connection  with  that  series  of  rocks.  Green  sand  is  seen  by  the 
microscope  to  be  largely  composed  of  internal  casts  of  foraminiferal 
shells  in  the  mineral  glauconite  (p.  22).  The  dead  foraminiferal 
shells  which  lie  upon  certain  areas  of  the  ocean  floor  are  gradually 
filled  up  with  glauconite,  and  then  the  shells  are  dissolved,  leaving 
the  grains  of  the  mineral,  which  retain  the  form  into  which  they 
were  moulded.  This  process  is  still  going  on,  and  has  been  ob- 
served at  several  points  (p.  175).  I 

b.   Silifeous  Accumuhtii'in 

The  siliceous  deposits  of  organic  origin  are  very  much  less  com- 
mon and  less  extensively  developed  than  the  calcareous,  because 
of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  silica  which  is  in  solution  in 
ordinary  waters,  and  of  the  comparatively  few  organisms  which 
secrete  shells  or  tests  of  it.  Nevertheless,  these  beds  are  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  mention. 

Infusorial  Earth  is  a  fine  white  powder  composed  of  the  micro- 
scopic tests,  or  frustules  of  the  minute  plants  called  diatoms.  'ITic 
fineness  and  excessive  hardness  of  the  particles  make  this  an 
excellent  polishing  powder.  Beds  of  this  earth  occur  in  both 
marine  and  fresh-water  deposits.  At  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  a 
celebrated  deposit  of  this  kind. 

Siliceous  Oozes  are  exceedingly  rare  as  rocks  of  the  land  :  they 
consist  of  the  tests  of  Rattiolaria,  such  as  are  now  accumulating 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean  (p.  179).  The  only  land  areas 
in  which  such  deposits  have  been  found  occur  in  certain  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands  (Barbadoes,  Cuba,  and  others). 

Flint  or  Chert  occurs  in  nodules  or  beds,  especially  in  marine 
limestones,  though  it  is  also  found  among  the  sands  and  clays  of 
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certain  fresh-water  formations,  as  in  Wyoming.  Microscopic 
examination  sometimes  reveals  the  presence  of  sponge  spicules 
and  other  siliceous  organisms,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case.  As  we  have  seen,  the  structureless  cherts  are  believed  to 
have  been  formed  by  chemical  precipitation  (p.  212). 

c.   Ferruginous  Accumulations 

The  iron  deposits  which  can  be  referred  to  the  activity  of  living 
creatures  are  of  small  extent  and  importance,  but  certain  of  the 
bog-iron  ores  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  agency  of  diatoms, 
which  extract  the  iron  from  its  dissolved  state. 

d.    Carbonaceous  Accumulations 

The  rocks  of  this  group  are  formed,  almost  entirely,  by  the 
accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  and  its  progressive,  though  incom- 
plete, decay  under  water.  This  decay  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
gaseous  constituents  diminish,  while  the  carbon  is  removed  much 
less  rapidly,  consequently  the  proportion  of  the  latter  substance 
steadily  rises.  All  the  varieties  of  carbonaceous  rocks  pass  into 
one  another  so  gradually,  that  the  distinction  between  them  seems 
somewhat  arbitrary.  From  fresh  and  unchanged  vegetable  matter 
to  the  hardest  anthracite  there  is  an  unbroken  series  of  transitions. 

Peat  is  a  partially  carbonized  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  brown 
or  black  in  colour  and  showing  its  vegetable  nature  on  the  most 
superficial  examination,  though  the  parts  which  have  been  longest 
macerated  are  often  as  homogeneous  and  as  fine  grained  as  clay, 
and  reveal  their  true  nature  only  under  the  microscope. 

Lignite  or  Brown  Coal  is  a  brown  or  black  mass  of  mineralized 
and  compressed  peat,  and  though  still  plainly  showing  its  vegetable 
nature,  it  does  so  less  obviously  than  peat,  being  more  carbonized. 
It  is  an  inferior  fuel,  though  often  very  valuable  in  regions  where 
other  fuel  is  scarce  or  entirely  wanting. 

Coal  is  a  compact  dark  brown  or  black  rock,  in  which  vegetable 
structure  cannot  be  detected  by  the  unassisted  eye,  though  micro- 
scopic inspection  seldom  fails  to  reveal  it.  Coal  is  found  in  beds  or 
strata,  interstratified  with  shales,  sandstones,  and,  less  commonly, 
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limestones.  The  liifferenl  kinds  of  coal  vary  imich  in  hardness  and 
chemical  composition,  bill  they  are  all  connected  by  inlermediitte 
gradations.  Bituminous  Coal  has  (neglecting  the  ash)  70  to  75  % 
of  carbon  and  25  to  30%  of  volatile  matters,  chiefly  hydrocarbons, 
which  are  driven  off  on  destructive  distillation.  Under  the  teim 
I'itHminoin  are  included  many  varieties  of  coal,  which  differ 
their  behaviour  and  in  their  value  for  different  purposes. 
Anthracilt  is  a  hard,  lustrous  coal,  that  is  nearly  pure  carbon 
(aside  from  the  ash)  and  has  little  or  no  volatile  matter;  it  bums 
without  smoke  or  flame  and  gives  an  Intense  heat.  Semibiluini- 
neus  or  Steam  Coal  is  intermediate  in  character  and  comijosition 
between  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  varieties. 

Cannel  Coal  does  not  belong  in  the  series  of  coals  above  enu- 
merated, but  forms  a  very  distinct  variety.  It  occurs  in  lenticular 
patches,  not  in  beds,  and  is  very  compact,  though  not  very  hard  or 
heavy.  This  coal  has  from  701085%  of  carbon  and  the  high  propor- 
tion of  5  to  7%  of  hydrogen,  giving  off  large  quantities  of  gas  when 
healed,  and  burning  with  a  white  <.indle-like  flame.  Kven  with 
the  microscope,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  vegetable  structure  of 
cannel,  so  thoroughly  has  the  material  been  macerated.  Evidently, 
cannel  is  an  exceptional  coal  and  has  been  formed  in  a  somewhat 
pccuhar  way.  While  the  ordmnrj  coils  evidently  represent  ancient 
peat  bogs,  which  by  subsidence  allowed  the  sea,  or  other  body  of 
water,  to  overflow  them  and  were  thus  sealed  up  and  buried  under 
sedimentary  deposits,  cannel  was  formed  in  pools  of  clear  water, 
in  which  vegetable  matter  was  accumulated  and  very  completely 
disintegrated.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  shape  of  the  coal 
patches,  but  also  by  the  fossil  fish  not  infrequently  found  in  cannel. 

The  following  table  (from  Kemp)  displays  the  composition  of 
the  typical  varieties  of  coal,  not  including  the  ash:  — 


k 


C,  H. 

Wood 50  6 

Veat  ,     ....     59  6 

Lignite  .  .     69  5,5 

Biluminuus  Cost      .....     82  5 

Anlhrscile •    95  ^-5 
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II.  iEoLiAN  Rocks 

The  rocks  formed  on  dry  land  form  very  little  of  the  earth's 
crust,  in  this  respect  being  altogether  insignificant;  their  impor- 
tance lies  in  the  hints  which  they  often  give  as  to  the  physical 
geography  of  the  place  and  time  of  their  formation. 

Blown  Sand  is  heaped  up  by  the  wind  into  dunes,  and  displays 
an  irregular  kind  of  stratification.  The  sand-grains,  abraded  by 
their  contact  with  hard  substances,  are  smaller,  more  rounded, 
and  less  angular  than  the  grains  of  river  or  even  beach  sands.  If 
the  sand  contains  any  considerable  quantity  of  calcareous  matter, 
the  dissolving  and  redeposition  of  this  by  percolating  waters  will 
bind  the  loose  material  into  quite  firm  rock. 

Talus  Blocks  gather  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  in  large  masses ;  these 
may  be  cemented  into  a  breccia  by  calcareous  deposits,  or,  by 
subsidence,  may  be  buried  in  marine  deposits. 

Soil.  —  In  Chapter  IV  it  was  shown  that  soil  is  mainly  the 
residual  product  left  by  the  atmospheric  decay  of  rocks,  and  that 
its  surface  layers  contain  more  or  less  organic  matter  and  are  filled 
with  the  roots  of  plants.  Soils  may  be  buried  under  aqueous 
deposits  by  floods,  or  by  subsidence  marine  deposits  may  be  built 
up  upon  the  soils,  which  are  then  interstratified  with  marine  rocks. 
Ancient  soils  have  been  frequently  preserved  in  this  manner,  filled 
with  fossil  roots,  and  sometimes  with  the  stumps  of  trees  still  stand- 
ing upon  them. 

In  logical  order,  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  would  next  come  up 
for  consideration ;  but  since  we  have,  as  yet,  learned  nothing  of 
the  processes  by  which  these  rocks  are  formed,  it  will  be  best  to 
defer  the  study  of  this  class  to  a  future  chapter,  when  the  rocks 
and  their  mode  of  formation  will  be  examined  together. 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  studied  the  rocks  which  make 
up  the  trust  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  that  is  accessible  to  observation. 
Il  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how  these  rocks  are  arrangeii  on  a 
large  scale,  and  to  what  displacements  and  dislocalions  they  have 
been  subjected  since  the  time  of  their  formation.  Examined  with 
reference  to  the  simplest  and  broadest  facts  of  stmciure,  wc  find 
that  rock  masses  fall  into  two  categories  :  ( i )  SimtifieJ  Rocks,  and 
(  J )  Unstralified  or  Massive  Rocks.  A  very  brief  examination  will 
show  us  that  these  two  categories  correspond  respectively  to  the 
sedimentary  and  igneous  divisions  of  the  classilication  according  to 
mode  of  origin,  neglecting,  for  the  present,  the  metamorphic  class. 

We  shall  begin  our  study  of  rock  masses  with  the  stratified 
series,  because  their  structure  and  mode  of  occurrence  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible,  and  tell  their  own  story. 
The  unstratified  series,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  understood  only 
by  determining  their  relation  to  the  former. 

The  stratified  rocks  form  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  if  the  entire  series  of  them  were  present  at  any  one 
place,  they  would  have  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  thirty  miles, 
but  no  such  place  is  known,  'i'he  regions  of  greatest  sedimentary 
accumulation  are  the  shallower  parts  of  the  oceans,  white  those 
regions  which  have  remained  as  dry  land,  through  long  ages,  have 
not  only  had  no  important  additions  to  their  surfaces,  but  have 
lost  immense  thicknesses  of  rock  through  denudation.  The  great 
oceanic  abysses  are  also  areas  of  excessively  slow  sedimentation, 
and  thus  the  thickness  of  the  stratified  rocks  varies  much  from 
point  to  point,  a  variation  which  has  been  increased  by  the  irregu- 
larities of  upheaval  and  depression  and  of  different  rates  of  denu- 
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dation.  Even  with  this  irregularity  in  the  formation  and  removal 
of  the  stratified  rocks,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  investigate  the  entire  series  of  them,  if  they  had  all 
retained  the  original  horizontal  positions  in  which  they  were  first 
laid  down.  In  many  places,  however,  the  rocks  have  been  steeply 
tilted  and  then  truncated  by  erosion,  so  that  their  edges  form  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  thus  great  thicknesses  of  them  may  be 
examined  without  descending  below  the  surface. 

Stratification,  or  division  into  layers,  is  the  most  persistent  and 
conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  sedimentary  rocks.  In  studying 
the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  present  day  (Chapter  VIII)  we 
learned  that  by  the  sorting  power  of  water,  the  heterogeneous 
material  brought  from  the  land  is  arranged  into  more  or  less 
homogeneous  beds,  separated  from  one  another  by  distinct  planes 
of  division,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  sedimentary  rocks 
of  all  ages.  This  division  into  more  or  less  parallel  layers  is 
called  stratification^  and  the  extent  to  which  the  division  is  car- 
ried varies  according  to  circumstances. 

A  single  member,  or  bed,  of  a  stratified  rock,  whether  thick  or 
thin,  is  called  a  layer^  though  for  purposes  of  distinction,  exces- 
sively thin  layers  are  called  lamince.  Each  layer  or  lamina  repre- 
sents an  uninterrupted  deposition  of  material,  while  the  divisions 
between  them,  or  bedding  planes,  are  due  to  longer  or  shorter 
pauses  in  the  process.  A  stratum  is  the  collection  of  layers  of 
the  same  mineral  substance,  which  occur  together  and  may  con- 
sist of  one  or  many  layers.  However,  the  term  is  not  always 
employed  in  just  this  sense  and  often  means  the  same  as  layer. 
The  passage  from  one  stratum  to  another  is  generally  abrupt  and 
indicates  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  deposition,  either  in  the 
depth  of  water,  or  in  the  character  of  the  material  brought  to  a 
given  spot,  or  in  both.  So  long  as  conditions  remain  the  same, 
the  same  kind  of  material  will  accumulate  over  a  given  area,  and 
thus  immense  thicknesses  of  similar  material  may  be  formed.  To 
keep  up  such  equality  of  conditions,  the  depth  of  water  must 
remain  constant,  and  hence  the  bottom  must  subside  as  rapidly 
as  the  sediment  accumulates. 
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Usually,  a  section  of  thick  rock  masses  shows  continual  change 
of  material  at  different  levels.  Figure  77  is  a  section  of  the  rocks 
in  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  several  different  kinds  of 
beds  register  the  chiinges  in  the  physical  geography  of  that  area. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  section  is  a  coal  seam  (No.  i),  the  con- 
solidated and  carbonized  vegetable  matter  which  accumulaied 
in  an  ancient  fresh-water  swamp.  Next  came  a  subsidence  of 
mp,  allowing  water  to  flow  in,  in  which  were  laid  down 
shales  of  different  kinds  (No,  2).  This 
tine-grained  clay  rock,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, probably  represents  quiet,  sheltered 
water,  rather  than  any  considerable  depth 
of  it.  The  accumulations  of  mud  eventually 
shoaled  the  water  and  enabled  a  second 
peal  swamp  to  establish  itself;  this  is  regis- 
tered in  the  second  coal  bed  (No.  3),  the 
thinness  of  which  indicates  that  the  second 
swamp  did  not  last  so  long  as  the  first. 
Renewed  subsidence  again  restored  marine 
conditions,  as  is  shown  by  the  layer  of  cri- 
noidal  limestone  (No.  4)  which  overlies  the 
second  coal  bed.  This  depression  produced 
a  greater  depth  of  water,  and  the  distance 
Irum  land  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  influx 
Ml"  terrigenous  sediment.  Next,  the  water 
inB:iMiri  -  ■  ■>  ■  I  !■  : 'I  n'ss  shoaled  by  an  upheaval,  and  argilla- 
jylvania.    (Uliiie.)  ceous  sands  were  laid  down,  which  now  form 

the  flaggy  sandstones  (No.  5)  overlying  the  limestone.  The  twenty- 
five  feet  of  sandstone,  aided  by  the  continued  slow  rise  of  the  sea- 
bottom,  silted  up  the  water  and  allowed  a  third  peat  bog  to  grow, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  third  coal  seam  (No.  6),  while  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  subsidence  once  more  brought  in  the  water,  in  which 
were  laid  down  the  seventy  feet  of  gravel  at  the  top  of  the  sec- 
tion. In  this  fashion  the  succession  of  strata  records  the  changes 
of  land  and  sea  which  were  in  progress  while  those  strata  were 
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Somewhat  similar  changes  in  the  strata  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  steady  lowering  of  a  land  surface  through  denudation.  This 
diminishes  the  velocity  of  the  streams,  which,  in  its  turn,  changes 
the  character  of  the  materials  which  the  rivers  bring  to  the  sea. 

We  have  no  trustworthy  means  of  judging  how  long  a  time  was 
required  for  the  formation  of  any  given  stratum  or  series  of  strata, 
but  if  is  clear  that  different  kinds  of  beds  accumulate  at  very 
different  rates.  The  coarser  materials,  like  conglomerates  and 
sandstones,  were  piled  up  much  more  rapidly  than  the  shales  and 
limestones  ;  so  that  equal  thicknesses  of  different  kinds  of  strata 
imply  great  differences  in  the  time  required  to  form  them.  Com- 
paring like  strata  with  like,  we  may  say  that  the  thickness  of  a 
group  of  rocks  is  a  rough  measure  of  the  time  involved  in  their 
formation,  and  that  very  thick  masses  imply  a  very  long  lapse  of 
time,  but  we  cannot  infer  the  number  of  years  or  centuries  or 
millennia  required. 

C»eological  chronology  can  be  relative  only.  Such  a  relative 
chronology  is  given  in  the  section  that  we  have  examined  by  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  beds.  Obviously  the  lowest  stratum  is 
the  oldest  and  the  one  at  the  top  the  newest.  This  may  be  put  as 
a  general  principle,  that,  unless  strata  have  lost  their  original  posi- 
tion through  disturbance  or  dislocation,  their  order  of  superix)si- 
tion  is  their  order  of  relative  age.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in 
geological  sections  the  strata  are  numbered  and  read  from  below 
upward. 

Change  in  the  character  of  the  strata  takes  place  not  only  verti- 
cally, but  also  horizontally,  since  no  stratum  is  universal,  even  for 
a  single  continent.  Our  study  of  the  processes  of  sedimentation 
which  are  now  at  work,  showed  us  that  the  character  of  the  bottom 
in  the  ocean  or  in  lakes  is  subject  to  freciuent  changes,  varying 
with  the  depth  of  water  and  other  factors.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  ancient  sea  and  lake  bottoms,  now  represented  by  the  strati- 
fied rocks  of  the  land.  Strata  may  persist  with  great  evenness 
and  uniform  thickness  over  vast  areas,  and  in  such  cases  the  bed- 
ding planes  remain  sensibly  parallel.  But  sooner  or  later,  the  beds, 
whenever  they  can  be  traced  far  enough,  are  found  to  thin  out  to 
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edges  anil  to  dovetail  in  with  beds  of  a  dilTerem  character.  Wheu 
the  strata  are  of  constant  thickness  for  coiiHiderable  disiances,  and 
the  bedding  planes  remain  parallel,  the  siratifii-ation  is  said  to  be 
lYguiar.     In  many  cases  these  changes  take  place  rapidly  from 


I 


(l'hulogi.,phb)  IL^ 


piiint  to  point,  and  then  the  strata  are  plainly  of  len/ifuiar  sha]>e, 
thickest  in  the  middle,  thinriing  i|nickly  to  the  edges.     Here  the    I 
bcdiltng  planes  are  distinctly  not  parallel,  and  the  stratification  is 
irirguUir. 

An  example  of  rapid    horinsnial  changes  is  given  in  the  two 
accompanying  parallel  settiuns  (^Fig.  78),  taken  through  the  same 
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lieils,  only  twenty  feet  a|)art.  In  these  sections  the  differences  of 
thickness  of  the  coal  seams  and  of  the  sands  and  clays  which 
separate  them  ai'e  vety  striking. 

The  finer  details  of  structure  of  the  stratified  rocks  likewise 
afford  valuable  testimony  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
rocka  were  laid  down. 

Cross-hiii/iing   (also   called  false  or  current  bedding)  is  pro- 


i 


duced  by  a  strong  current  pushing  sediment  along  the  bottom  and 
thus  bringing  about  an  obliiiue  lamination,  or  by  the  plunge  of  a 
wave  piling  up  material  in  heaps.  Cross-bedded  layers  frequently 
alternate  with  horizonlally  bedded  ones,  formed  in  slack  water  or 
at  ebb  tide.  Cross-bedding  is  most  common  in  sandstones,  but 
ic  may  occur  in  other  rocks,  even  in  limestones,  though  the  latla 
are  comparatively  seldom  accumulated  in  such  shallow  water.  ^ 
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li  Drift  is  charatteristically  liilTerent  from  cross-bedding; 
here  the  laminae  furm  all  sorts  of  angles  witli  one  another.  The 
lamination  is  jKirallel  to  the  surface  as  that  was  at  the  time  each 
forraeil ;  but  the  sand  ridges  and  dunes  are  continually 
.changing  their  shape,  as  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  vary, 
thus  a  very  complex  arrangement  results. 
Riffle  Marks,  exactly  like   those  on  any  sandy  beach  of  the  j 


in 


nt,  are  found  in  rocks  of  almost  all  geological  dales.  Such 
i  arc  formed  by  the  wind  or  by  the  rippling  movemenl  of 
Ml  water.  Ripple  marks  are  most  fi-cqiient  and  best  shown  in 
oilstones,  but  other  rocks,  such  as  shales,  often  exhibit  them 

I   IVas'e  Marks  are  formed  by  waves  washing  up  on  the  beach 

kcr  they  have  broken,  and  are  preser%'ed  by  the  deposit  of  thin 

s  of  sand  on  the  edges  of  the  waves,  and  indicate  that  the 

Kk  io  which  such   marks  occur  was  formed  on  the  very  beach. 


I 
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Naliirally,  they  are  almost  confined  to  sandstones,  for  conglomer- 
too  coarse  to  retain  such  markings.     Wave  markings, 
ripjile  marks,  ami  cross-beiiding  are  all  indications  of  very  shallow 
md  of  the  immediate  iiroxiinity  of  the  shore. 
Rill  Marks  are  made  l)y  \\\x\i  nils  ul  iv.uer  trii  kling  over  the 
sand  as  the  tide  goes  out. 


Sun-cracks  are  produced  in  mud  flats,  wliere  the  mud  and  silt, 
exposed  by  the  retreating  tide  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  dty  and 
crack  open  in  more  or  less  regular  patterns,  a  process  which  may 
be  often  observed  in  drying  rain  pooh.  When  the  incoming  tide 
advances  so  gently  as  not  to  disturb  the  cracked  and  hardened 
surface,  but  deposits  a  new  layer  upon  it,  filling  up  the  cracks,  the 
latter  will  be  preserved,  and  on  the  overlving  layer  the  cash  of  the 
cracks  will  stand  out  in  relief,  when  the  two  layers  are  separated. 
Such  marks  are  common  in  the  fine  argillaceous  sandstones  of  the 
Connecticut  valley,  New  Jersey,  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 


.    BOOVrKBTTS 
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I^atn  Prints  are  sometimes  preserver!  in  fine  sand  or  mud  in  I 
t  Same  fashion.  The  raindrops  make  little  pits  on  the  soft  I 
rface,  which  are  circular  when  the  drops  fall  vertically,  or  ova!  J 
2nd  with  edge  raised  on  one  side,  when  the  rain  is  driven  obliquely  I 
before  the  wind.  A  gentle  <le]x>sition  of  fine  sediment  upon  the  j 
Cleil  surface  will  pre.serve  the  marks.  I 

K'TViM'iti  of  Animah  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  strata,  and  | 
■•c  been  prcsen-eJ  in  much  the  same  way.  Marine  animals,  such  as  I 
s  and  crustaceans,  leave  tracks  in  fine  sand,  which  are  covered  1 
i  gradiially  and  ^'ently  by  fresh  layers  that  the  marks  are  not  J 
Murbed.  Tracks  of  land  animals  may  be  preserved  when  made  I 
1  ihe  lidal  flats  of  sheltered  estuaries,  where  the  surface  is  some-  I 
jlrhat  hardened  by  the  exposiire  to  sun  and  air.  On  the  open  sea-  I 
ich  such  tracks  would  be  soon  obliterated  by  the  waves.  I 

Marks  of  this  latter  class,  sim-cracks,  rain  prints,  and  tracks  of  | 
l.ind  animals,  show  that  the  surface  on  which  they  occur  was  exposed  I 
to  the  air,  cither  jwriodically  by  the  ebb  and  (low  of  the  tides,  or  I 
at  stages  of  low  water  in  rivers  and  lakes.  They  are  illustratioas  ] 
of  the  way  in  which  conditions,  long  passed  away,  have  been  I 
rvtorded  for  ages  in  ihe  solid  rocks.  I 

Ci'iuretiojii,  or  Nodules,  are  developed  after  the  formatioa  I 
of  strata.     They  are  balls  or  irregular  lumps  of  material  differing   | 
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from  that  of  the  stratum  in  which  they  ncnit.  They  ate  not  peb- 
bles, which  are  older  than  the  stratum  which  contains  them  and 
which  were  embeilded  just  as  we  find  them,  but  are  younger  than  I 
the  straiimi  and  were  formed  subsequently.  This  is  shown  by  the 
ICI  thai  ihe  planes  of  stratification  may  often  be  traced  through 
e  concretion,  and  that  fossils  are  sometimes  found  partly  within 
I  partly  without  the  nodule.     In  shape   the  concretions  vary 


prently,  from  almost  trtie  spheres,  to  grotesiiue  ai;greL;ations,  but 
iln-avs  with  rounded  form,  and  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  mate- 

ijI  is  foimd  among  them.    Very  often  a  foreign  body,  like  a  fossil 

I  ell  or  leaf,  forms  the  centre  or  nucleus  of  the  nodule,  which  has   . 

-en  built  up,  often  in  coneenlrio  layers,  around  the  nucleus. 
'  Hie  fonn  of  concretion,  known  as  a  sfpiarium,  is  diviited  inter- 

.tlly  by  radial  cracks,  which  were  subsequently  filled  up  with  some 
.uineral  dciiositcd  from  solution  by  percolating  waters. 

The  agency  which  produces  concretions  cannot  as  yet  lie 
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plained.  The  maierial  of  which  they  are  made  must  have  been 
scattered  tlirongh  the  stratum  and  then  gathered  togedier  at  a 
later  period.  Siicli  nodules  have  been  obsen'ed  in  the  process  of 
formation  in  modern  sediments,  and  it  has  further  been  noticed 
that  when  finely  poivdered  substances  are  mixed  together,  certain 
of  them  do  segregate  into  lumps.  'ITiese  obser\'a lions,  however, 
merely  confirm  the  conclusion  that  concretions  are  due  to  segre- 
gation of  scattered  material  in  the  strntuni,  they  give  us  no 
explanation  of  the  fnci. 


f 


The  commonest  concretions  are  those  of  clay  in  various  kinds 
>f  rock,  of  flint  and  chert  in  limestone,  and  of  ironstone  in  clay 
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.  Rocks 


1 


It  is  evident  that  the  stratified  rocks  which  form  the  land  mtlst 
have  been  changed,  at  least  relatively,  from  the  position  which 
they  originally  occupied,  since  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  laid 
under  the  sea.  Originally  they  must  have  been  nearly 
horizontal,  for  this  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  operation  of  gravity. 
Just  as  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  when  not  drifted  by  the  wind,  gradually 
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covers  up  the  minor  inequalities  of  the  ground  and  leaves  a  level 
surface,  so  on  the  sea-bottom,  the  sediments  are  spread  out  in 
nearly  level  layers,  disregarding  ordinary  inequalities.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  this  original  horizontality  is  not  exact, 
and  departures  from  it  are  not  infrequent.  On  a  large  scale,  these 
departures  from  the  horizontal  position  are  very  slight,  while  those 
that  are  conspicuous  are  always  local. 

Examples  of  such  original  deviations  from  horizontality  are  the 
following :  ( i )  When  a  sediment-laden  stream  or  current  empties 
abruptly  into  a  deep  basin  with  steeply  sloping  sides,  the  sediment 
is  rapidly  deposited  in  oblique  layers,  which  follow  the  slope  of 
the  sides.  (2)  Alluvial  cones,  or  fans  (p.  137),  have  steeply 
inclined  layers,  for  a  similar  reason.  Both  of  these  cases  resemble 
the  artificial  embankments  which  are  built  out  by  dumping  earth 
or  gravel  over  the  end,  until  each  successive  section  is  raised  to 
the  necessary  level.  In  such  embankments  the  obliquity  of  the 
layers  is  often  plainly  visible.  (3)  Sand  beaches  often  have  a 
considerable  inclination,  as  much  as  8  %,  and  newly  added  layers 
follow  this  slope.  (4)  On  a  large  scale,  the  great  sheets  of  sedi- 
ment that  cover  the  sea-bottom  generally  have  a  slight  inclination 
away  from  the  land,  with  a  somewhat  increased  slope  along  lines 
of  depression.  These  slight  original  inclinations  of  sedimentary 
masses,  either  as  a  whole,  or  along  certain  lines,  are  called  initial 
dips,  and  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  results  of  subsequent 
movements  of  displacement. 

The  displacements  to  which  strata  have  been  subjected  after 
their  formation  are  of  two  principal  kinds :  (i)  In  the  first  kind, 
the  strata  have  been  lifted  vertically  upward,  often  to  great  heights, 
without  losing  their  horizontality.  Over  great  areas  of  our  Western 
States  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  beds  are  almost  as 
truly  horizontal  as  when  they  were  first  laid  down.  In  some  of 
the  lofty  plateaus  through  which  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
has  been  cut,  almost  horizontal  strata  are  found  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  (2)  More  frequent  and  typical  are  the  displacements 
of  the  second  class,  by  which  the  beds  are  tilted  and  inclined  at 
various  angles,  sometimes  bringing  the  strata  into  a  vertical  posi- 
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tion,  ami  occasionally  even  overturning  and  inverting  them.  In 
the  comparatively  small  exposures  of  strata  which  may  be  seen 
in  ordinary  sections  in  cliffs 
and  ravines,  the  rocks  appear 
to  be  simply  inclined,  and  the 
strata  themselves  to  be  nearly 
straight.  But  when  the  struct- 
ure is  determined  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  found  that  this  ap- 
pearance is  due  to  the  limited 
area  visible  in  one  view,  and 
that  the  apparently  straight 
beds  are  really  portions  of  great 
curves.    Such  curves  are  called 


Dip, — The  angle  of  inclination  which  a  tilted  stratum 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  called  the  M/<,  ami 
is  measured  in  degrees.  The  line  or  direction  of  the  dip  is 
the  line  of  steepest  incUnation  of  the  dipping  bed,  and  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  compass  bearing.  For  example,  a 
stratum  is  said  to  have  a  dip  of  15°  to  the  northwest.  The 
angle  of  dip  is  measured  by  means  of  an  instrument  called 
a  clinometer,  of  which  many  kinds  are  in  use.  An  excellent 
form  of  this  instrument  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure. 
A£  is  a  long,  rigid  arm  which  is  applied  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  stratum,  the  dip  of  which  is  to  be  measured. 
AC,  the  shorter  arm,  carries  a  spirit  level,  and  is  pivoted  at 
A,  allowing  it  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  I>£  is  a  graduated 
quadrant,  on  which  may  be  read  the  angle  included  between 
the  two  arms.  The  long  arm  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
inclined  stratum,  and  the  short  arm  raised,  until  the  spirit 
level  shows  that  it  is  horizontal,  and  the  angle  is  then  read 
off  from  the  graduated  quadrant.  Figure  89  shows  that 
this  is  the  angle  of  dip.  AB  is  the  surface  of  the  dipping 
bed,  the  Une  £BF  is  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  the 
line  CAD  is  the  horizontal  Ime  of  the  spirit  level,  parallel 
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Fig.  89. —  Diagram  explanatory  of  dip  measurement. 


to  EBF.  The  angle  DAB  is  the  one  actually  measured,  but  as 
the  two  horizontal  lines  are  parallel,  that  angle  must  be  equal  to 
the  angle  ABE^  which 
is  the  actual  angle  of  C~ 
dip. 

Strike.— The  line  of 
intersection  formed  by 
the  dipping  bed  with  ^ 
the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon is  called  the  line 
of  strike  and  is  necessarily  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  dip. 
(See  Fig.  91.)  If  a  piece  of  slate  be  held  in  an  inclined  position 
and  lowered  into  a  vessel  of  water,  the  wet  line  will  represent  the 
strike.  As  long  as  the  direction  of  the  dip  remains  constant,  the 
line  of  strike  is  straight,  but  as  the  direction  of  the  dip  changes, 
the  strike  changes  also,  always  keeping  at  right  angles  to  the  dip, 
and  in  such  cases  as  the  Appalachian  Mountains  the  lines  of  strike 
are  sweeping  curves. 

Outcrop  is  the  line  along  which  a  dipping  bed  cuts  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  is,  of  course,  due  to  erosion,  which  has  truncated 
the  folds  of  strata.  Except  in  the  case  of  fractured  beds,  which 
will  be  considered  in  the  following  section,  if  there  were  no  erosion, 
there  could  be  no  outcrop.  When  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
level,  outcrop  and  strike  become  coincident,  because  the  surface 
then  is  practically  a  horizontal  plane.  With  the  dip  remaining  con- 
stant, the  more  rugged  and  broken  the  surface  becomes,  the  more 
widely  do  strike  and  outcrop  diverge.  For  a  given  form  of  surface, 
outcrop  and  strike  differ  more  when  the  beds  dip  at  a  low  angle 
than  when  the  dip  is  steep,  for  when  the  strata  are  vertical,  outcrop 
and  strike  again  coincide,  and  the  more  nearly  the  strata  approach 
verticality,  the  more  closely  do  the  two  lines  come  together. 

Having  digressed  to  make  these  necessary  definitions,  we  may 
now  return  to  the  subject  of  folds. 

Folds  present  themselves  to  observation  under  many  different 
aspects,  all  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  two 
principal  types. 
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(i)  The  Anticline  is  an  upward  fold  or  arch  of  strata,  from 
the  summit  of  which  the  beds  dip  downward  on  both  sides.  The 
curve  of  the  arch  may  be  broad  and  gentle,  or  sharp  and  angular, 
or  anything  between  the  two.  The  line  along  which  the  fold  is 
prolonged  is  called  the  anlieliHal  axis  and  may  be  scores  of  miles 
in  length,  or  only  a  few  feet.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
ordinary  roof,  \vli.,.n  represents    ihc    two   sides  or  limbs    of  the 
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:imi(;line,  while  the  mlge-pole  will  represent  the  anliclinal  axis. 
Whether  long  or  short,  the  fold  eventually  dies  away,  and  thus  the 
snuimit  of  the  arch  is  not  perfectly  level,  but  more  or  less  steeply 
inclined,  and  Ihis  inclination  is  called  ihe  pitch  of  the  fold.     In 
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accordance  with  the  length  of  the  axis  and  the  steepness  of  the 
pitch,  the  uneroded  anticlinal  is  either  short  and  dome  like,  or 
elongate  and  cigar-shaped. 


Ihe  plan 


(i)  The  S)ncline  is  the  complement  of  the  antichne  and  in 
this  the  beds  are  bent  into  a  downward  folJ  or  trough  dipping 
from  both  sides  toward  the  bottom  of  the  trough  which  forms  the 
longitudmal  synclinal  axis  As  m  the  antichne  the  i\is  may  be 
long  or  short  with  gentle  or  steep  pitch  forming  long  narrow 
"canoe  shaped     valleys  or  oval  even  round    basins      In  section 


Synclinal  limb  of  fnld.     (Willis.) 


the  syncline  may  be  shallow  and  widely  open,  or  with  steep  sides 
and  angular  boltom. 

Dames  and  Basins  are  special  cases  of  aniiclines  and  synclines. 
The  dome  is  an  anticlinal  fold,  in  which  the  axis  is  reduced 
to  zero,  the  dip  of  the  beds  being  downward  in  all  directions  from 
the  summit  of  the  dome.    As  the  dip  changes,  the  strike  changes. 
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describing  an  oval  or  circle.  Simitarly,  the  basin  is  a  syncline 
with  axis  reduced  to  zero,  the  beds  dipping  downward  from  all 
sides  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  the  strike  forming  the  edge 
of  the  basin.  The  term  basin  is  used  in  different  senses,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  a  basin  of  folding  and 
one  which  has  been  excavated  by  erosion. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  single  anticline  or  syncline  occurring  by  itself; 
very  much  more  frequently  they  are  found  in  more  or  less  parallel 
series,  each  pair  of  anticlines  connected  by  a  syncline.  At  one 
end  of  the  system  we  may  find  several  axes  converging  and  unit- 
ing into  a  single  fold,  and  they  all  die  away  sooner  or  later,  tiie 
pitch  of  the  folds  coinciding  with  the  dip  of  the  l>eds. 

Anliclinorium  and  Synclinoriiim,  —  The  system  of  roughly  paral- 
lel folds  which  are  grouped  together  may  be,  when  regarded  as  a 


Fig.  93.  — Anliclini 


in  through  the  Appalachian  Moiinlains.     (Wili. 


whole,  either  anticlinal,  rising  up  into  a  great  compound  arch,  or 
synclinal,  depressed  into  a  great  compound  trough.  The  former 
is  called  an  anliclinorium,  and  the  latter  a  synchnorium.  The 
secondary  folds  which  compose  one  of  these  systems  may  thcm- 


k  am 


PIG.  94  — Syndinonum,  Ml  Gieylock,  Massachusetts.    (Dale.) 

selves  be  compound  and  made  up  of  many  subordinate  folds,  the 
smallest  of  which  can  be  detected  only  with  the  microscope. 

GeantUliiie  and  Geosyncline. — The  folds  and  flexures  which 
we  have  so  far  examined  are  those  which  affect  the  strata  at  the 
surface  or  at  comparatively  moderate  depths.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  the  whole  crust  can  be  involved  in  folds  of  such  small 
amplitude.     The  crust  is,  however,  subject  to  fiexures  of  its  own. 
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h  are  charactemed  by  their  great  width  and  gentle  slope. 
Such  flexures  have  been  named  by  Dana  geanticlines  and  geo- 
synclines,  to  express  their  importance  for  the  earth  as  a  wliole. 


Flc  9S-  —  Diagrams  of  folds.  (WItlls.)  i.  Upright  or  syminRnnl  i^ien 
faldi.  *.  Atfininelrical  (olil,  upen.  3.  AsytnmEtricnl  fold,  ckned  iuid  ovenumed, 
1^  SrtnmeniciU  fold,claHHt,    5.  ClOBcd  anilcUnF,  ovenumed.    6.  Clowd  aniicllne, 

The  gfeat  thickness  of  sediments  which  form  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  (exceeding  30,000  feel)  was  laid  down  in  an  immense 
gcosynrlinal  trough,  uhich  through  long  ages  slowly  sank  as  the 
sediments  accumulated.     The  rate  of  subsidence  so  nearly  ei^tialled 
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the  rate  of  deposition,  (hat  almost  the  entire  thicliness 
lined  in  shallow  water,  as  is  indicated  by  the  chararler  of  the 
themselves.  Geanticlines  are  less  easy  to  <letecl,  but  there  i 
dence  to  show  that  they  do  occur  on  an  equally  great  scale. 


k 


Folds  may  be  classified  either  in  accordance  with  the  relation 
whicli  their  opposite  limbs  bear  to  each  other,  or  with  reference 
lo  the  degree  of  compression  to  which  ihey  have  been  subjected. 
Using  the  first  method,  we  may  distinguish  the  following  varieties. 

C'/>iii;Ji/ or  Symmdrkal. —  I  nth  is  case  the  two  limbs  of  the  fold 
dip  at  the  same  angle,  the  plane  of  the  ;i\is  of  the  flexure  is  verli- 
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cal  and  bisects  the  fold  into  equal  halves.     In  aiymimtrical,  o 
incUneii,  folds  the  opposite  limbs  have  different  angles  of  dip,  the 
axial  plane  is  oblique  and  divides  the  flexure  into  more  or  less  dis-  | 
similar  parts.     When  one  limb  has  been  pushetl  over  past  the  per- 
pendicular, the  fold  is  said  to  be  oiciiunicJ  or  tuvcrle./,  and  when 


this  has  gone  so  far  that  one  of  the  limbs  becomes  nearly  or  quite 
horizontal,  the  fold  is  retiimbent 

According  to  the  second  mode  of  classification,  we  have  a  some- 
what different  series  of  terms ;  but  both  methods  have  their  uses 
and  must  be  employed.     Open/ohls  are  those  in  which  the  limbs 
ne  widely  separated  ;  strata  with  open,  gentle  Hcxures  are  said  to 
^le  unduiating.      Cloud  /olds  are  those  in  which  the  Umbs  of  the 


I 
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tlexiires  are  in  contact  and  any  further  compression  must  be  re- 
lieved by  a  lliinning  of  the  beds.  Contorted  strata  are  thrown 
into  closed  folds,  which  are  connected  by  sharp,  angular  turns. 
Plications  are  intense  cniinplings  and  cumigations  of  the  strata. 


m;.  98. 


ibeni  (bids,  Doe  River,  Tcnn<:ssee.     (U.  S 


liK'clinal  Jt'lth  are  those  whith  have  been  so  bent  back  on  them- 
selves thai  the  limbs  of  the  flexures  are  all  parallel,  or  nearly  so. 
When  a  series  of  isoclines  has  been  planed  down  by  erosion  to  a 
level,  the  strata  show  a  continuous,  tmiform  dip  and  present  a 
ileccptive  ajipearance  of  being  a  simple,  tilled  succession  of  beils. 
.A  still  further  com|trcssion  of  ismlinal  folds  produces  yii«  ycil/i. 
In  ihis  itniclure  the  anticlinal  Is  broader  at  ihe  suninait  than  aX 
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the  base  and  the  synclinal  broader  below  than  above  a  reversal 
of  the  normal  arrangemeDt 

'Die  isoclinal  and  fan  folds  ma)  be  upright  inclined  inverted, 
or  recumbent  In  the  closed  folds  there  has  been  such  enor- 
mons  compression  that  the  same  strata  are  of  different  thickness 


Fig.  99. 


in  different  parts  of  the  flexure.  This  is  especially  marked  in  fan 
folding,  in  which  the  beds  are  much  thinner  on  the  limbs  than  at 
the  summit,  and  sometimes  the  central  beds  in  the  folds  have 
been  actually  forced  to  flow  upward  or  downward,  forming  iso- 
lated masses,  cut  off  from  their  original  connections. 

Besides  the  simple  folds  above  described,  there  are  frequently 
foood  complex  systems  of  flexures,  m  which  the  compressing  force 


Flc,  lod.  — Diagram  of  Tnonoclinal  fold. 


has  acted  simultaneously  or  successively  in  ditfcrent  directions, 
producing  highly  complicated  cross-folds.    These  are,  however, 


^■■-'. 
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often  extremely  difficult  to  work  out,  and  in  an  elementary  book, 
intended  for  the  beginner,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
mention  them. 

The  monoclinal  fold  is  a  somewhat  exceptional  type,  which  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  modified  form  of  the  anticline.  A  mono- 
clinal flexure  is  a  single,  sharp  bend  connecting  strata  which  lie  at 
different  levels  and  are  often  horizontal  except  along  the  line  of 
flexure.  Folds  of  this  character  are  very  common  in  many  parts 
of  the  West,  especially  in  the  high  plateau  region  of  Utah  and 
Arizona. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  STRATA 

Strata  are  often  unable  to  accommodate  themselves  by  bend- 
ing or  plastic  flow  to  the  stresses  to  which  they  are  subjected ; 
and  instead  of  flexing  they  are  fractured,  usually  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  dislocation.  A  simple  crack  or  fracture  through 
the  strata,  not  involving  dislocation,  is  called  a  fissure.  On  the 
two  sides  of  a  fissure  the  beds  are  the  same  at  corresponding 
levels,  and  evidently  the  crack  has  been  made  through  continuous 
strata. 

Faults.  —  When  the  strata  on  one  side  of  a  fissure  have 
l>een  lifted  up  or  dropped  down,  so  that  the  strata  which  were 
once  continuous  across  the  plane  of  fracture  are  now  separated 
by  a  greater  or  less  vertical  interval,  and  lie  at  diflerent  levels,  the 
stnicture  is  called  a  fault,  A  fault  is  sometimes,  but  not  very 
often,  vertical ;  usually  it  is  inclined  at  a  greater  or  less  angle, 
and  the  angle  made  by  the  intersection  of  the  fault  plane  with 
a  vertical  plane  is  called  the  hade  or  slope  of  the  fault.  The 
fault  (lip  is  the  angle  included  between  the  fault  plane  and  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  is  the  complement  of  the  hade.  For 
example,  if  the  fault  is  vertical,  the  hade  is  o°  and  the  dip  90° ; 
if  the  fault  is  horizontal,  the  hade  is  90°  and  the  dip  is  0°, 
while  a  hade  of  45°  gives  a  dip  of  the  same  amount.  The  side 
on  which  the  beds  lie  at  a  higher  level  than  their  continuations 
across  the  fracture  is  called  the  upthroiv  side^  and  the  other  is 
the  dinvnthrow  side.  Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  fault  plane, 
the  beds  on  one  side  usually  project  over  those  on  the  other,  and 
hence  form  the  hangint^  wall;  that  side  which  extends  underneath 
the  other  is  called  the  /(Wt  loall.  Either  the  foot  or  the  hanging 
wall  may  be  the  upthrow  or  downthrow  side,  according  to  the 
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aiture  of  ihc  &u1i.  The  friction  of  ihe  rocks  grimliDg  against 
each  other  in  the  fault  frequenlly  smooths  and  polishes  them, 
which  gives  the  characteristic  apjieararKe  known  as  ilitktmsides. 

The  movements  of  the  beds  along  the  fault  plane  aic  usually 
Kinple,  and  in  only  one  direction,  bat  there  are  several  different 
kinds  of  measurements  to  be  taken,  which  express  Imponant 
facts.     The   amount  of  vertical  displacernent  between  the  two 


hmve;  ik'.»a&- 


the  liuitl,  and 


i 


Fit!,  tgi.  — ScvtJon  Ihrnugh  bulled  beds.      V  c,  '. 

Ernpbic  throw,  which  In  IhJs  case  is  measuied  alon; 

\Vttci  Iiapperi)  lo  be  at  right  angles  lo  the  bedding  planes.     I'he  angii 

nngic  o(  liade ;  b'  b  c.  the  angle  o[  dip.    Koot  wait 

hanging  wall  to  llie  left 

fractured  ends  of  a  given  stratum  is  called  the  throw  (^'  t. 
Fig.  loi),  and  the  hfave,  or  horimntal  throw,  is  the  horiiomal 
distant:e  through  which  one  end  of  a  fractured  stratum  has  been 
curried  past  the  corresponding  end  on  the  other  side  of  the  £iult 
plane  {b  e,  Fig.  loi).  The  heave  of  a  fault  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  throw,  as  the  hade  increases.  In  a  vertical  fault,  which 
has  no  hade,  there  is  no  heave,  however  great  the  throw ;  for  in 
that  case  the  fractured  ends  of  the  strata  are  not  carried  past  each 
iher  horizontally,  and  ihe  throw  of  the  fault  is  measured  along 
the  fault  plane.     With  the  aiuouni  of  throw  remaining  constant, 


Ihe  heave  increases  with  llie  hade.     Tlie  slralii^raphk  Ihrfnv  is 
Ihe  thitkness  of  beds  which  intervenes  helween  ihe  broken  ends 
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faulted  strata  are  horizontal,  the  vertical  throw  is  the  same  as  the 
stratigraphic,  but  if  the  strata  are  inclined,  the  two  dilfer. 

Though  the  term  Jault  is  applied  to  any  dislocation  of  strata. 
by  which  the  broken  ends  of  the  beds  are  carried  over  or  past 
each  other,  yet  it  includes  structures  of  very  different  significance, 
produced  in  dissimilar  ways.  Of  these  there  are  Iwo  principal 
classes  :  — 

I.  Normal,  or  Gravity,  Faults  (Figs.  loi,  102)  are  those  in 
which  the  hade  is  toward  the  downthrow,  or  depressed  side,  and 
thus  the  hanging  wall  is  on  the  latter  side,  while  the  foot  wall 
forms  the  upthrow  side.  The  phrase  "  normal  fault "  is  an  unfortu- 
nate one,  but  it  seems  to  be  too  deeply  fixed  in  geological  usage 
for  any  change  to  be  practicable.  Faults  of  this  class  ordinaril;' 
occur  in  horizontal  or  moderately  inclined  or  folded  rocks.  As 
will  be  seen  in  a  later  section,  normal  faults  in  horizontal  or  gently 
inclined  strata  imply  the  extension  of  an  arc  of  the  earth's  crust, 
because  the  faulted  beds  occupy  more  space,  horizontally,  than 
ihey  did  before  dislocation.  They  are  therefore  due  to  a  tention 
greater  than  the  rocks  could  endure. 

The  normal  faults  of  any  district  may  nearly  always  be  classed 
in  two  categories;  (t)  Strike  faults,  which,  in  general,  follow 
the  strike  of  the  beds.  To  this  group  belong  the  great  faults,^ 
great  both  as  to  length  and  amount  of  displacement,  (a)  Dip 
faults.  These  are  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  dip  of  the  strata, 
and  therefore  form  an  open  angle  with  the  strike  faults  of  the 
same  area  ;  they  are  less  important  than  the  latter. 

The  amount  of  displacement  of  faults  varies  greatly  in  different 
cases,  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  up  to  thousands  of  feet.  In 
those  of  small  throw  the  fault  plane  is  frequently  a  clean,  sharp 
break ;  but  in  the  greater  faults  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fault  plane  are  often  bent,  crushed,  and  broken.  The  fault 
itself  is  then  filled  up  with  a  confused  mass  of  fragments  of  all 
sizes,  which  may  be  cemented  into  a  breccia.  Such  a  mass  is 
called  fault  rock.  In  soft  rocks  the  fault  plane  is  always  closed 
by  the  immense  weights  and  pressures  involved,  but  in  rigid 
rocks  it  may  remain  more  or  less  open,  especially  if  the  break  be 
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not  a  true  plane,  but  of  curved  ami  irregular  course.  In  ihe 
latter  case,  there  will  be  a  succession  of  caviiies  aiung  Ihe  fault, 
which  frequently  are  filled  up  by  a  subsequent  ileposil  of  minerals, 
aud  thus  converted  into  mineral  veins. 


Faults  may  die  out  in  a  few  yards,  or  they  may  run  for  hundreds 
of  miles;  ihey  may  be  simple  or  compound,  single  or  branching. 
A  campt^und  fault  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  ]»ara!lel  dislocations, 
placed  close  together,  which  may  all  hade  in  the  same  direction, 
or  in  opposite  ways,  but  in  the  latter  case  one  hade  prevails  ovei 
the  other.     A  series  of  parallel  faults,  wider  apart  than  in  the  c 
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pound  faults,  and  all  hading  in  the  same  direction,  are  called  iUf 
faults.  If  two  parallel  dislocations  hade  toward  each  other,  they 
iotm^  trough /aui/a,nA  include  a  wedge-shnpeJ/i/u//<*^f-t  between 
them,  which  is  on  the  downthrow  side  of  both  dislocations. 

However  long  it  may  be,  a  fault  sooner  or  later  dies  away,  the 
throw  constantly  diminishing  toward  the  ends,  until  it  vanishes. 
This  implies  that  the  fault  is  due  to  the  bending  of  the  beds  up- 
ward or  downward  along  the  plane  of  dislocation ;  only  three 
intersecting  or  two  cur\-ed  faults  can  actually  isolate  a  fault  block. 
Intersecting  or  cross  faults  may  be  of  very  different  dales,  and 
then  the  more  ancient  ones  can  be  determined  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  themselves  dislocated. 

It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the  upthrow  side  of  a  fault  is 
[eft  standing  as  a  line  of  cliffs ;  when  such  is  the  case,  the  cliffs 


Fig.  104. 


Eau It  scarp.    iKuswU.j 


Jr 

i 


form  d,  fault  scarp,  many  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  more  arid 
districts  of  the  West,  where  atmospheric  erosion  has  been  slow.  In 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  upthrow  side  suffers  more  rapid 
denudation  than  the  downthrow,  and  the  two  are  weathered  down 
to  approximately  the  same  level,  or  the  same  general  slope  (see 
Figs.  102,  105).  Under  these  circumstances,  faults  are  rarely  visi- 
ble on  the  surface,  and  their  presence  must  be  inferred  indirecdy 
from  their  effects  upon  the  outcrops  of  the  strata  involved.    ITiese 
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effects  depend  upon  the  direction  and  throw  of  the  fault  and  upon 
the  inclination  of  the  beds.  Strike  faults  repeat  the  outcrops, 
bringing  the  beds 
again  to  the  surface ; 
in  a  series  of  paral- 
lel or  step  fatilts,  a 
given  stratum  has  a 
number  of  outcrops 
greater  by  one  than 
the  number  of  faults. 
This  repetition  of  1  he 
outcrop  may  be  very 
deceptive,  when  the 
been 

ined  down  to  one 

.form  slope  or 
In  Fig.  106, 
for  example,  the  ob- 
server might  easily 
be  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  seven 
seatns  of  coal  were 
cropping  out  en  the 
hillside,  whereas  the 
section  shows  that 
(here  are  only  two 
such  seams,  their 
repealed  ontirops 
being  due  to  faull- 

The  repetitions  of  before  biiliing;  JJ.  \ 
outi;rop,suc-hashave  *!<*"'  "P"""*  and  <Jc 
been  described,  oc- 
cur when  the  throw,  or  amount  of  displacement,  is  moderate.  Great 
faults,  displaced  many  thousands  of  feet,  and  with  the  upthrow 
side  planed  away  by  denud.itiou,   will  dispby  entirely  different 


surface 
^U)Ianed 
Himiforn 


rikr  fault  on  amcrop. 
lull  icarp  ilBndfng;  C  with 
Dw  sldri  denuded  lo  a  coi 
m  a  model  by  Sopwiih.) 


•Irata  on  ihc  two  win  of  the  tiult.  The  deep-Bcatcd  beds,  which, 
un  the  upthrow  side,  arc  c«p<»eil  l>y  denudation,  arc,  on  the  down- 
throw Kiile,  tarried  down  m>  far,  that  ihcy  do  not  reanh  the  sutface 
at  all,  or,  at  lca»t,  ni)i  in  Ihc  neighbourhood  of  the  tudt.  Also,  if 
llic  hade  of  the  fault  ii  in  Uie  name  dircclion  as  the  dip  of  the 
Ktrata,  repetition  «f  oiiUni|i  may  fail  lo  occur. 


m 


Dip  faults  have  entirely  different  effects  upon  the  outcrops  from 
thoiie  occasioned  by  strike  faults,  cutting  across  the  strike  of  the 
beili  and  interrupting  Uieir  coniiniiity.  Tht  outcrop  of  a  given 
■tratutn  cease*  nliruplly  at  the  fault  line,  and  when  found  on  the 
Other  side,  it  is  seen  to  be  shifted  a  greater  or  less  distnnce  in  the 
direction  followed  by  (he  fault  1 1  H  ch  a  horiiontal 

ihiftin^  is  brought  about  by  a  vc  I'll  tnent  is  shown  by 
the  model  (Kig.  lu;).  In  I  the  i  1  !  w  as  it  was  before 
faultinj(,lhe  black  band  represent  I  pp    g    tratum,  say  a  coal 

I,  seen  in  section  fM\  ihc  side  t  h  n  oti  1  with  the  outcrop 
appearing  on  its  upper  surface.  I  1 1  h  d  location  has  oc- 
curred, the  upthrow  side  sliU  standing  as  a  fault  scarp,  white  III 


shows  this  scarp  removed  by  denudation  and  the  two  udei  planed 
down  to  the  same  level 
It  is  here  seen  that, 
on  the  downthrow  side, 
the  outcrop  is  shifted 
in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  dip  of  the  beds 
or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  on  the  up- 
throw side  It  IS  shifted 
in  the  direction  of  the 
dip  The  amount  of 
shifting  will  evidently 
increase  with  the  throw 
of  the  &ult  but  dimin 
ish  as  the  dip  of  the 
beds  increases. 

When  a  dip  lault 
cuts  across  eroded 
folds  the  distance  be 
tneen  the  outcrops  of 
the  same  stratum  on 
the  two  hinlM  of  an 
antichne  is  increased 
on  the  upthrow  side, 
diminished  on  the 
downthrow  side ;  in 
the  synclines  this  ar- 
rangement is  reversed. 
This  is  because  on  the 
upthrow  side  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  cuts 
the  beds  at  a  lower 
stratigraphic  leiel  than 
on  the  dowsihrow,  and 
as  the  hmb*  of  an  aoti- 


tirt'ir^  b'jUinf .    Jl,  wiih  lii«j<   k-up 
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cline  diverge  downward,  the  outcrops  will  be  more  widely  sepa- 
rated, the  lower  the  level  at  which  they  reach  the  surface.  In 
a  syncline  ihe  limbs  converge  downward,  and  the  effect  of  the 
fault  is  therefore  just  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  iu  the  aiiticline. 


^ 


thmsl  faull.  near  HighgBle  Springs,  Vt     (U.  S,  G.  S.) 


In  an  area  traversed  by  normal  f^inlls,  ihe  beds  of  the  fault 
blocks  which  are  inrlnded  between  (he  parallel  or  intersecting 
faults  are  usually  not  strongly  folded.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a. 
close  connection  between  faults  and  flexures,  as  the  exatnination 
ty  disturbed  district  will   show.     Especially  is   this  tnie  of 
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Dxtnoclinal  folds,  which  often  pass  into  faults,  the  beds  yielding 
to  flexure  along  part  of  their  course,  fracturing  and  dislocating  in 
other  parts. 

U.  Reversed  or  Thnitt  Faults  (also  called  overthrust  faults  or 
simply  thrusts). — These  are  the  opposite  of  the  so-culled  normal 
faults,  the  hade  being  toward  the  upthrow  side,  which  thus  forms 
the  hanging  wall,  while  the  downthrow  side  is  the  foot  wall. 
Faults  of  this  class  are  due  to  couijiression,  the  strata  breaking 
snd  slipping  past  and  over  one  another,  instead  of  folding,  and 
they  are  characteristic  of  highly  foldetl  regions,  sharp  plications 
often  passing  into  thrust  fauhs.  Thrust  faults  are  produced  in 
somewhat  different  ways,  and  have,  accordingly,  been  divided  by 
Mr.  Willis  into  four  categories. 

(i)  The  thfar /A  rusf,  vihenihe  strata  are  dislocated  by  com- 
pression and  carried  along  a  fault  plane  over  other  beds;  the 
strata  shearing  more  easily  than  bending.  Thrusts  of  this  charac- 
ter are  independent  of  flexures. 

(a)  The  ^reai  fhrust  occurs  when  the  strata  are  first  folded 
into  an  anticline  and  then  fractured,  the  upper  limb  of  the  broken 
fold  being  pushed  forward  over  the  lower. 


Fin.  loQ. —  ErDsfon  -ind 


{Ha>«.) 


(3)  The  stielch  thtusi  is  cmsed  b\  plication  ind  mtersion, 
by  means  of  which  ihe  oicrlurned  hmb  is  stretchtd,  broken,  and 
dislocated. 

(4)  The  erosion  thriitt  When  the  outcrop  of  a  npd  stritum 
on  the  flank  of  an  antichnc  is  cauM.d  b)  eroMon,  it  will  meet  with 
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no  resislaiice  when  the  compressing  force  is  again  applied,  bill 
will  ride  forward  over  the  underlying  bed, 

'rhnist  (or  reversed)  faults  hade  at  greater  angles  (or,  in  other 
words,  dip  at  snulter  angles)  than  do  the  normal  ones,  and  in  some 
of  the  grcJt  thrusts  the  fault  planes  are  almost  horizontal :  thrusts 
are  always  along  the  ilrike,  never  parallel  with  the  dip.  If  not  of 
too  great  throw  and  hea\e,  thrust  faults  repeat  the  outcrop  of 
sirnl^i,  IS  do  the  nofin  il  strike  fanll';,  but  in  those  of  very  lat^ 


e  stnttigraphlcnlly 


ipan,     (U.  S 


t 


are  SO  widely  separated  stratigraphically,  that  no  repetition  occurs. 
Faults  of  this  class  occur  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  .Appalachian 
Mountains,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  that  system,  and  even 
more  notable  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Scotland. 

The  CAtraEs  of  Folding  ant)  Faultwg 

The  first  step  in  this  inquiry  must  be  to  determine  the  direction 

in  which  the  folding  force  acted.     It  might  seem  natural,  at  first 
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sight,  to  suppose  that  the  direction  of  the  force  was  vertically  up- 
ward, acting  with  maximum  intensity  beneath  the  anticlines  and 
with  minimum  intensity  beneath  the  synclines.  But  such  an  ex- 
planation could  only  apply  to  open,  symmetrical,  and  simple  folds, 
and  even  in  these  cases,  is  not  satisfactory.  Folded  strata  must 
cither  occupy  less  space  transversely  than  they  did  before  folding, 
or  else  they  must  have  been  stretched  and  made  much  thinner,  but 
a  comparison  of  continuous  beds,  in  the  flexed  and  horizontal 
parts  of  their  course,  shows  no  such  thinning.  Again,  such  an  ex- 
planation is  obviously  insufficient  to  account  for  closed,  inclined, 
and  inverted  folds,  for  contortions  and  plications,  and  for  flexures 
of  difTerent  orders,  one  within  another. 

If  the  folding  force  did  not  act  vertically,  it  must  have  acted 
horizcmtally,  and  this  is  the  explanation  now  almost  universally 
accepted.  A  horizontally  acting  force  would  compress  and  crumple 
up  the  beds,  producing  different  types  of  flexure  in  accordance 
with  varying  circumstances.  Furthermore,  the  microscopic  study 
of  folded  rocks  shows  that  they  have  actually  been  compressed 
and  mashed  and  the  minutest  plications  are  visible  only  under  the 
microscope. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  folding  force  was  one  of  compression 
and  acted  horizontally,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  circumstances 
which  modify  the  result,  producing  now  one  form  of  flexure  or 
fracture,  now  another.  Such  modifying  circumstances  are  the 
depth  to  which  a  given  stratum  is  buried,  its  thickness  and  rigidity, 
the  character  of  the  beds  which  are  above  and  below  it,  and  the 
intensity  and  rapidity  with  which  the  flexing  force  is  applied. 
When  in  a  mountain  region  one  sees  the  manner  in  which  vast 
masses  of  rigid  strata  are  folded  and  crumpled  like  so  many  sheets 
of  paper,  one  perceives  the  enormous  power  which  is  involved  in 
these  operations  and  the  gradual,  steady  way  in  which  that  power 
must  have  been  exerted.  When  strata  are  buried  under  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  overlying  rock  to  crush  them,  they  become  virtually 
plastic  and  yield  to  the  compressing  force  by  flowing  without  fract- 
ure. At  such  relatively  great  depths  cavities  cannot  exist,  and  if 
the  compressed  rock  should  be  broken  by  the  compression,  the 
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particles  are  again  welded  together  into  a  firm  mass.  We  may 
accordingly  distinguish  a  lout  of  fiowage,  in  whicli  the  rocks  all 
yield  plastically,  a  more  superficial  sone  of  fracture,  in  which  all 
but  the  softest  rocks  break  on  compression,  and  between  the  two 
a  tone  of  fracture  ami  fiowage,  in  which  some  rocks  break  and 
others  flow,  according  to  their  rigidity.  The  depth  of  the  Kone  of 
fiowage  is  estimated  at  lo.ooo  to  30,000  feet  below  the  surface. 

Strata  which  have  not  been  buried  to  a  sufficient  depth  to 
make  them  plastic,  will  yield  to  compression  by  breaking,  though 
whether  a  given  bed  \h  faulted  or  flexed,  will  often  depend  upon 
whether  the  folding  furce  is  a])|)lied  slowly  or  with  comparative 
rapidity.  A  force  long  acting  in  a  slow  and  steady  fashion  will 
produce  folds,  when  the  same  furce  a[)plied  more  suddenly  would 
shatter  the  beds.  Near  the  surface,  under  light  loads,  rigid  rocks 
will  always  break  radier  than  bend,  when  compressed.  Difl"erent 
stratified  rocks  difTer  much  in  their  rigidity,  and  hence  a  load 
which  is  sufficient  to  cause  one  be  1  to  bend  ami  flow,  when  later- 
ally compressed,  will  leave  another  unafTected,  or  cause  it  to 
break,  if  the  compressing  force  overcomes  its  Mrenglh.  In  Bald 
Mountain,  New  York,  the  slilT  limestones  are  left  unchanged  by  a 
pressure  which  has  crum|iled  and  contorted  the  soft  shales. 

.Another  factor  of  much  importance  in  determining  the  char- 
acter and  position  of  folds  i,i  the  mode  in  which  the  strata  were 
originally  laid  down.  As  we  have  already  learned,  tlie  sheets  of 
sediment  which  cover  the  se '.-bottom  are,  on  a  large  scale,  nearly 
level,  but  they  often  show  slight  departures  from  such  horizontal- 
ity  along  certain  lines.  These  initial  dips  often  determine  the 
place  of  flexures,  because  they  divert  the  thrust  from  its  horizontal 
direction. 

The  elTect  exercised  by  initial  dips  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 1  a,  taken 
from  the  models  experimented  on  by  Mr.  Willis,  which,  when 
strongly  compressed,  imitate  with  remarkable  accuracy  the  struct- 
which  may  be  observed  in  foldetl  rocks.  Fig.  11 1  shows  that 
in  folding,  the  beds  must  slip  upon  each  other,  as  is  proved  by 
the  lines  perpentlicular  to  the  bedding  planes,  which  were  contin- 
before  folding,  but  in  the  anticline  arc  broken  by  the  d 


cent  in-     I 
e  differ-    I 


—  Model  showing  (he  ilip  □ffulded  beds  upon  one  anol 


(Willis.) 


rocks,  which  somelimes  show  polished  bedding  planes,  due  to  ihe 
slipping  of  Ihe  beds  upon  one  another.  The  series  A  lo  D  (in 
Kig.  Ill)  represents  a  model  before  and  i 
lateral  compression, 
and  exhibits  the 
effect  of  the  slight 
initial  dip  at  x  in 
determining  the  po- 
sition of  the  anti- 
ulinal  fold,  which  is 
developed  by  com- 
pression. The  for- 
mation of  one  fold 
assists  in  the  devel- 
opment of  another, 
for  it  both  changes 
the  direction  of  the 
thntst  and  redistri- 
butes the  load  of 
overlying  strata. 
The  arch  of  the  an- 
ticline lifts  the  load 
and  diminishes  the 
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weight  upon  Ihe  beds  that  lie  beneath  the  flexure,  but  increases 
the  weight  upon  ihe  lines  from  whiuh  the  arch  springs. 

The  problem  regarding  the  way  in  which  this  great  lateral 
pressure  was  generated  can  best  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  mountain  ranges. 

There  is  much  independent  evidence  to  show  that  folding  is  a 
gradual  process.  The  force  exerted  is  enormous,  but  so  is  also 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  a  steady  or  oft-renewed  cora- 
pressioa,  acting  upon  straLi  under  a  great  load  of  overlying 
masses,  will  produce  regular  flexures,  where  a  sudden  compression, 
however  intense,  could  only  shatter  them. 

Thrust  or  reversed  faults  are  likewise  due  to  lateral  compres- 
sion, by  which  the  rocks  have  been  sheared  and  broken,  and  the 
beds  on  one  side  of  the  plane  of  fracture  have  been  thrust  up 
over  those  on  the  olher.f  A  plication  or  overturned  fold  may  often 
be  traced  into  a  thrust  Tault,  in  a  way  that  shows  ihe  direction  of 
movement  to  have  been  the  same  in  botii  fold  and  fracture. 
Numerous  experiments  also  show  that  lateral  compression  will 
produce  just  such  feults.  A  reduction  of  the  overlying  load,  by 
diminishing  the  plasticity  of  the  rocks,  will  occa-sion  shearing  and 
ovcrthrusts,  when,  under  a  greater  load,  ihe  same  strata,  exposed 
to  an  e([ual  force  of  compression,  will  simply  flex  and  bend.  As 
we  have  seen  (see  Fig.  109),  an  anticlinal  fold  whose  load  has  been 
reduced  by  erosion,  will,  on  renewed  compression,  Jracture  and 
develop  a  thrust  fault 

Normal  or  gravity  faidts  arc  due  to  tension,  because,  except  in 
the  rare  case  of  those  with  vertical  hade,  the  faulted  strata  occupy 
more  space  ttansvcricly  than  they  did  before  faulting  look  place. 
It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  this  tension  has  been  generated.  In 
part,  it  seems  to  be  due  to  a  sinking  of  the  downthrow  side, 
through  the  action  of  gravity,  and,  in  part,  to  the  application  of  a 
compressing  force  acting  at  right  angles  to  that  which  produced 
Ihe  folds,  thus  raising  the  upthrow  side  into  a  very  broad  and 
gentle  arch,  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  faulting.  Faults  of 
this  class  arc  intimately  connected  with  monocUnal  folds,  into  which 
they  sometimes  pass,  as  in  the  plateau  region  of  Arizona  and  Utah. 
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Faults  must  be  comparatively  superficial  phenomena,  because 
under  sufficient  load  any  rock,  however  rigid,  will  behave  like  a 
plastic  body,  and  will  adjust  itself  to  stress  by  flowage.  If  this 
be  true,  faults  must  diminish  downward,  passing  probably  into 
flexures  below.  Faults  may  also  diminish  and  die  away  upward, 
when  the  fractured  beds  are  much  more  brittle  than  those  which 
overlie  them. 


CHAPTKR    XIV 

CLEAVAGE,   JOINTS,   MINERAL   VEINS,   UNCONFORMITT 

Cleavage,  Fissility,  and  Scbistosity.  —  Clecivagi  is  "  a  capacity 
present  in  some  rocks  to  break  in  certain  directions  more  easily 
than  in  ollitrs,"  \iliilc/jy////i  is  :i  ■'  strui-tiire  in  some  rocks,  by  virliie 


of  nature.  The  tcrm^f/AA'  thus  complctnems  cleavage,  and  the 
two  are  inclnrtcd  under  clenvatje  as  ordinarily  defined  "  (Van  Hise). 
'xhisfotity:  or  fo/i'ifi.'n.  is  either  cleavage    or   fissility,  or   both, 
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.  Hiding  the  rock  to  part  into  plates  with  a  rough  or  undulating 
Mirfjce,  due  to  the  presence  of  parallel  flakes  of  some  mineral. 

Many  unmodified  igneous  rocks  have  a  marked  cleavage,  which 
js  occasioned  by  the  arrangement  of  the  mineral  grains  with  their 
long  axes  parallel,  or  by  a  parallelism  in  the  cleavage  planes  ui 
these  minerals,  or  by  both  factors  combined.  In  cleaved  sedi- 
mentary rocks  the  cleavage  planes  may  coinciile  with  the  planes 
of  straliftcation.  Much  more  commonly,  however,  they  intersect 
the  latter  at  all  possible  anglci,  keeping  a  constant  direction  for 
ioDg  distances  (parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  folds  in  which  they 
occur),  while  the  beddiny  planes  change  with  the  dip  from  point 
to  point.  Urdinary  roofing  sUte  is  one  of  the  best  possible  cx- 
amjiles  of  a  cleaved  rock,  and  the  slnicture  is  often  called  slaly 
c.':i7-ase.  lo  distinguish  it  from  mineral  cleavage  (see  p.  13). 
Cause  of  Cleavage  and  FissUity.  —  It  is  very  generally  agreed 

■  111  .ng  geologists  that  slaly  cleavage  is  a.result^of  compression; 
lL,r,  disregarding  ceriain  igneous  masses,  it  occurs  only  in  rocks 
w()tch  show  other 
evidences  of  having 
licCTi  subjected  to 
roiDptcs&ion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the 
mechanics    of    the 

r.iblem  are  some- 

^;i..t    obs.-UTe     and 

ue    given   rise  to 

.  I  [Terences  of  opin- 

■II.  The  most  prob- 
iMv^  view  seems  to  be  that  the  cleavage  planes  are  developed 
at  right  angles  to  the  compressing  force,  and  are  due  to  the 
.arrangement  of  the  constituent  mineral  patlicles  of  the  rock 
wlh  their  longest  diamt-lcrs,  their  cleavage  planes,  or  both,  in 
paraUcI  directions.  Further,  that  "  this  arr.ingement  is  caused, 
firil  jnd  most  important,  by  parallel  development  of  new  minerals  ; 
*c<Tint1,  by  the  H.iitening  ami  parallel  rotation  of  ol  I  and  new  min- 
ttjX  (larticlesj  and  third,  and  of  least  impurt.ince,  by  the  rotation 
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approximalely  parallel  positions  of  random  original  particles" 
(Van  Hise).  Cleavage  is  developed  by  a  compressive  force  al 
depths  where  the  rocks  are  under  sufficient  weight  of  overlying 
masses  to  be  plastic,  and  therefjre  in  the  zone  of  llowage. 

Fissility  is  likewise  due  to  compression,  but  in  this  case,  the 
rocks  yield  along  the  shearing  planes,  which  are  inclined  and  not 
normal  to  the  direction  of  pressure.  Fissility  arises  in  the  zone 
of  fracture  where  the  rocks  are  not  loaded  heavily  enough  to  be 
plastic ;  but  as  the  depth  of  this  zone  varies  for  rocks  of  diflerent 
degrees  of  rigidity,  cleavage  may  be  produced  in  a  softer  stratum 
and  fissility  in  a  harder  one  at  the  same  depth. 

Joints.  —  With  the  exception  of  loose  incoherent  masses,  like 
sand  and  clay,  all  rocks,  however  they  may  have  been  formed,  are 
divided  into  Mocks  of  greater  or  less  size  by  systems  of  cracks, 
known  as  joints.  These  m.iy  be  well  obsen-ed  in  anystdne-quarTV7 
because  the  art  of  quarrying  consists  in  utilizing  these  natural 
divisions  of  the  rock.  Were  it  not  for  them,  quarrying  would  be 
much  more  difficult  and  costly  than  it  is. 

In  tiie  igneous  rocks  all  the  division  planes  which  separate  the 
mass  into  blocks  are  true  joints,  and  they  vary  much  in  the  ^t-ay 
in  which  they  intersect  one  another,  and  in  the  consequent  shape 
of  the  blocks.  The  fine-grained  basaltic  rocks  display  a  very  gen- 
eral tendency  to  columiutr  Jointin^oxmvag  more  or  less  regular 
prismatic  columns,  which  are  more  frequently  hexagonal  than  of 
other  shapes.  In  our  study  of  modern  volcanoes  (p.  48)  nc 
learned  that  certain  modern  lavas  display  these  same  characteristic 
hexagonal  columns  and  the  ancient  basalts  of  very  many  regions 
have  them.  In  certain  cases,  as  in  the  famous  Giant's  Causewayi 
of  Ireland,  the  columns  are  divided  transversely  by  concave  joints, 
giving  a  curious  "  ball  and  socket "  structure,  which  almost  seems 
artificial.  While  regular  hexagonal  columns  are  much  more  ftf- 
quent  in  the  fine-grained  basalts,  they  are  not  confined  to  tbi 
family.  The  acid  glass  of  Obsidian  Cliff,  in  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
is  jointed  in  the  same  fashion,  though  somewhat  less  reguUrly 
(Fig.  15).  Mato  Tepee  of  South  Dakota  is  a  mass  of  phonoliie, 
jointed  into  magnificent  columns  (see  Fig.  127),  and  other  exam- 
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i  might  be  mentioned.  In  many  of  the  granites  and  olher 
'coarse-grained  igneous  rocks,  the  Joinls  are  so  arranged  as  to 
divide  the  mass  into  cubical  blocks,  or  into  long,  rectangular 
prisms.     In  oihers,  again,  the  blocks  are  of  exceedingly  irregular 

r'~— n  and  siie. 
n  sedimentary  rocks  the  joints  are  ordinarily  in  only  iwo  planes, 
third  being  given  by  the  bedding  planes.     In  homogeneous. 


heavily  bedded  sediments,  such  as  limestones  and  massive  sand- 
stones, the  joints  are  apt  to  form  cubical  or  recianpilar-prism.'ilic 
Mocks,  making  a  weathered  clilT  look  like  a  gigantic  wall  of  regular 
masonry.  Other  sedimentary  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  more  irregularly 
jointed. 

Joints  ate  of  very  different  orders  of  importance:    some,  the   1 
'HitsUr  joints,  traverse  many  strata  and  remain  constant  for  long 
iisunces  and  considerable  depths,  while  each  layer  usually  has 
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minor  joints  which  are  confined  to  that  bed.  One  set  of  jointa, 
the  strike  joints,  nin  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the 

beds,  while  the  second  set,  the  dip  joints,  follow  the  dip ;  the 
former  are  usually  the  longer  and  more  conspicuous. 

Cauae  of  Joints.  —  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion, joints  may  be  classified  into  two  series  :j  ( i )  those  which  are 
due  to  tension,  the  rock  usiially  parting  in  planes  normal  to  the 
'  directions  of  tension;  (a)  those  which  are  due  to  compression, 
the  cracks  forming  in  the  shearing  phnes.     j 

( I )  Tension  Joints.  —  In  igneous  rocks  jqints  are  caused  by  the 
coolingand  consequent  contraction  of  the  highly  heated  mass.  This 
shrinkage  sets  up  tensile  stresses  in  the  mass  to  which  the  rock  yields 
by  cracking  and  parting,  the  shape  of  the  blocks  being  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  coarsene.ss  or  fineness  of  the  mass.  In  some  cases  the 
jointing  of  sedimentary  rocks  may  perhaps  be  caused  by  a  shrinkage 
of  the  mass  on  drying,  but  this  cannot  be  an  important  method  of 
producing  systems  of  joints. 

The  convex  sides  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds  are  stretche<l, 
and  (provided  they  are  not  loo  deeply  buried)  the  stretching  may 
result  in  a  system  of  cracks  radial  to  the  curves  which  follow  the 
strike  of  the  beds.  Folds  are  not  horizontal,  but  pitch  in  the 
direction  of  their  axes.  This  complex  folding  may  produce  two 
sets  of  tensile  stresses  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  thus  cause 
two  series  of  joints,  one  following  the  strike  and  the  other  the  dip 
of  the  beds.  Complex  folding  must  produce  a  twisting  and  warp- 
ing of  the  strata,  and  it  has  been  experimentally  shown  that  a 
brittle  substance  when  twisted  cracks  in  two  sets  of  fractures  which 
intersect  nearly  at  right  angles.  How  slight  is  the  twisting  and 
warping  needful  to  produce  joints  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  strata 
which  are  perfectly  horizontal,  so  far  as  can  be  detected,  are 
jointed,  as  are  also  certain  modern  coral  limestones. 

Tension  joints  produce  either  rough,  or  smooth  and  sharply 
cut  surfaces,  which  is  determined  by  the  char.icter  of  the  rock. 
In  sandstones  which  are  weakly  cemented  the  cracks  pass 
between  the  grains,  while  in  hard  and  firm  rjcks  the  fractures 
are  clean.  _, 
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(2)  Compression  Joints  are  caused  when  the  rocks  yield  along 
the  shearing  planes.  In  simply  folded  strata  are  produced  two  sets 
of  strike  joints  which  are  inclined  toward  each  other,  but  whether  dip 
joints  will  be  made  by  complex  folding  is  not  certain.  In  certain 
conglomerates  the  joint  planes  pass  through  the  hard  quartz  pebbles 
and  leave  a  smooth,  even,  shining  face.  Tension  would  pull  such 
a  pebble  out  of  its  socket  and  only  by  shearing  could  it  be  cleanly 
cut.  Compression  joints  are  merely  a  special  case  of  fissility.  If 
the  division  planes  be  many  and  close  together,  they  constitute 
fissility ;  if  more  widely  spaced,  jointing. 

The  whole  subject  of  joints  in  sedimentary  rocks  is  a  difficult 
one  and  the  explanations  given  of  them  are  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory, for  several  other  agencies  may  be  involved  in  their  produc- 
tion. It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  the  master  joints  which 
roughly  follow  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  strata,  have  been  caused 
by  the  forces  which  produce  folding. 

Joints  cannot  occur  in  the  zone  of  flowage,  and  are  best  devel- 
oped in  the  zone  of  fracture,  being  of  less  importance  in  the  transi- 
tion belt  between  the  two. 

Folds  and  faults,  cleavage,  fissility,  and  joints  may  all  be  re- 
garded as  the  varying  products  of  the  same  set  of  forces,  lateral 
compression  and  gravity.  Just  what  type  of  structure  is  to  result 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  forces  are  ap- 
plied, the  nature  of  the  rocks  affected,  the  depths  to  which  they 
are  buried,  etc.  Joints  and  fissility  are  minute,  incipient  faults, 
and  whether  a  rock  is  flexed  or  faulted  is  determined  by  its  rigid- 
ity, the  load  which  it  carries,  and  the  gradual  or  sudden  applica- 
tion of  the  lateral  compression. 

Mineral  Veins 

The  gaping  faults  and  fissun^s  which  traverse  hard  rocks  gener- 
ally remain  more  or  less  open  for  a  time,  and  are  frequently  filled 
up  by  a  subsequent  deposition  of  material,  quite  different  from 
the  rock  which  forms  the  walls  of  the  fissure^^o^fault  and  which  is 
called  the  "country  rock."  Fissures  thus  filleS^v  crystallized 
deposits  are  called  mineral  veins,  which  may  be  eitheh^^imple  or 
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banded.  In  the  former  case  the  vein  U  filled  with  a  single  min- 
eral, while  in  the  latter  mineral  substances  are  arranged  in  bands, 
which  are,  in  general,  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the  fissure.  These 
hands  were  ei'idently  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  fissure,  for  tlie 
more  perfect  ends  of  the  crystals  project  inward  toward  the  miil' 
die  line  of  the  vein,  and  the  bands  are  arranged  in  corresponding 
pairs,  from  the  walls  inwards.  In  many  instances  an  apparent 
departure  from  this  symmetrical  arrangement  is  produced  by  .i 
reopening  of  the  fissure,  so  that  the  older  vein  forms  one  of  ihe 
walls  of  the  new  one.  Frequently  the  minerals  are  associated  with 
an  eruption  of  igneous  rock,  and  the  minerals  are  deposited  along 
the  plane  of  contact  between  the  igneous  mass  and  the  country 
rock- 
Often  mineral  veins  contain  in  greater  or  less  richness  the  ores 
of  various  metals,  and  then  they  are  called  mefai/i/ercus  veim. 
From  such  are  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  supply 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  etc.  The  minerals  which  form  the 
larger  bulk  of  the  vein  are  called  vein  stuff,  or  gangiie,  and  the  ores 
are  either  gathered  in  threads,  pockets,  or  nuggels,  or  dissemi- 
nated in  fine  grains  throughout  the  mass  of  the  vein  stuff.  The 
principal  minerals  which  make  up  the  latter  are  quartz,  calciie, 
barite  (heavy  spar,  BaSO,),  and  fluor-spar,  while  the  metals  are 
sometimes  native  (i.e.  in  the  free,  uncompounded  stale),  as  are 
gold  and  platinum  nearly  always,  and  copper  frequently,  but  they 
much  more  commonly  occur  as  sulphides,  chlorides,  oxides,  car- 
bonates, or  other  combination. 

The  outcrop  of  a  mineral  vein  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
much  altered  by  weathering  and  the  true  character  of  the  vein 
may  appear  only  after  it  has  been  worked.  The  chemical  changes 
produced  by  weathering  vary,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the 
materials  acted  on,  and  a  single  example  must  suffice  here. 
the  deeper,  unaltered  portions  of  many  gold-bearing  veins  the 
gold  is  contained  in  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  For  a  varying  depth 
below  the  surface,  the  gold  is  native  and  is  scattered  in  minute 
threads  and  grains  through  a  mass  of  broken  quartz,  stained  n 
red  or  brown  by  iron,  while  the  pyrite   has  disappeared.    The 
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change  has  been  brought  about  in  the  following  way.  Pyrite,  on 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  slowly  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  sulphate  of  iron  (FeSo4).  The  latter  is  an  unstable 
compound,  and  continued  exposure  to  air  and  water  converts  it 
into  limonite,  or  ferric  hydrate,  with  liberation  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  gold  is  thus  left  free  and  the  limonite  stains  the  broken  quartz 
rusty  brown  or  red. 

As  mineral  veins  so  frequently  occupy  faults,  they  generally  are 
inclined  at  high  angles,  and  like  faults  may  be  intersected  by  other 
veins.  If  the  vein  thus  cut  have  any  hade,  or  inclination  from  the 
vertical,  it  wtl|  itself  be  dislocated  and  slipped,  just  like  an  ordi- 
nary stratum.  Mn  this  way  we  may  determine  which  of  two  cross 
veins  is  the  older-  for  it  will  be  faulted,  while  the  newer  one  will 
continue  uninterru^edly  across  the  line  of  intersection. 

When  we  attempt  ip  determine  the  manner  in  which  mineral 
veins,  and  especially  th^  metalliferous  varieties,  have  been  formed, 
we  find  many  facts  that  are  extremely  puzzling,  and  no  explana- 
tion has  been  devised  that  wiil  cover  all  cases.  The  great  economic 
importance  of  metalliferous  velps  has  caused  them  to  be  carefully 
studied  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  experience  gained 
in  one  region  is  apt  to  be  contradicted,  in  one  or  more  particu- 
lars, by  that  gathered  in  other  regions..  In  a  general  way,  we  may 
be  confident  that  the  minerals  were  deposited  from  hot  alkaline 
solutions,  brought  up  from  the  depths  of  the  fissure,  just  as  we 
have  found  to  be  the  case  in  certain  hot  springs  now  active  (see 
p.  130).  The  vein  stuffs  show,  both  by  their  arrangement  in  the 
fissure  and  by  their  microscopic  characters,  that  they  have  been 
deposited  from  solution,  and  such  minerals  as  quartz  tkxe  dissolved 
in  quantity  only  by  hot  alkaline  waters.  Both  from  observation 
and  experiment  we  learn  that  the  alkaline  sulphides  are  the  natural 
solvents  of  the  heavy  metallic  sulphides,  the  form  in  which  so 
many  of  the  ores  occur.  The  materials  deposited  appear  to  be 
derived  from  various  depths  of  the  fissure,  and  it  has  been  noticecl 
in  many  instances  that  the  contents  of  the  vein  change,  as  the 
country  rock  changes. 

Lead  deposits  occur  in  a  different  fashion  from  the  n^etals  men- 
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lioncil  above.  In  the  Mississippi  valley,  rrom  Wisconsin  to 
Arknnsa^,  are  found  great  quantities  uX  gaUna,  the  sulphide  of 
lead  (I'bS),  deposited  in  cavities  of  liinesliine ;  the  cavities  follow 
the  lines  of. joint  and  are  largest  along  the  master  joints.  Associ- 
ated with  the  lead  frequently  occur  ores  of  iinc,  pyrite,  inareasile, 
and  other  niinejaLs.  How  these  remarkable  accumulations  were 
formed  is  allogeiht-r  doubtful. 


Sedlment-Glled  Veins.  —  \'ertic.il  fissures  are  sometimes  fijtd 
up  by  sediment  washed  in  from  above,  but  more  remarkable  w 
the  instances  where  the  fissure  evidently  did  not  communicate^ 
with  the  surface  and  yet  was  filled  with  sediment  different  from ' 
the  walls.  In  Fig,  116  is  seen  an  example  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia :  the  lissurcs  which  traverse  the  shale  h.ive  been  filled  with 
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sand,  which,  consoli3»tijig,  has  resisted  weathering  better  than  the 
shale  and  so  stands  outliK^lief.  These  are  called  sandstone 
dikes,  though  they  are  not  trueciik^,  which  are  of  igneous  rock. 
The  sand,  in  this  and  similar  cases,  ha^^fe^en  forced  in  by  pressure 
from  below  while  still  loose.  ^^-^v^ 

Unconformfty 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  stratified  rocks  as  made  up  of 
beds  which  follow  upon  one  another  in  orderly  sequence,  and  are 
all  affected  alike  by  the  elevation  or  depression,  folding  or  disloca- 
tion, to  which  they  may  have  been  subjected.  Strata  which  have 
thus  been  laid  down  in  uninterrupted  succession,  with  sensibly 
parallel  bedding  planes,  and  which  have  been  similarly  affected  by 
movements,  are  said  to  be  conformable,  and  the  structure  is  called 
conformity.  In  many  places,  however,  the  strata  exposed  in  a 
section  are  very  obviously  divisible  into  two  groups,  each  made  up 
of  a  series  of  conformable  beds,  but  the  upper  group,  as  a  whole, 
is  not  conformable  with  the  lower,  but  rests  upon  its  upturned 
edges,  or  its  eroded  surface.  The  two  groups  are  said  to  be 
unconformable  and  the  structure  is  named  unconformity.  The 
definition  of  unconformity  here  given  includes  certain  not  uncom- 
mon structures,  which  must  be  distinguished  as  having  quite  a 
different  significance. 

Unconformity  is  of  two  kinds.__(  i )  There  is  a  distinct  difference 
in  the  dip  of  the  two  sets  of  strata,  the  upper  beds  lying  across  the 
upturned  and  truncated  edges  of  the  lower.  This  is  the  more 
usual  kind  and  is  shown  in  Figs.  117  and  133.  The  structure  im- 
plies that  the  lower  series  of  beds  was  first  laid  down  under  water, 
and  that  they  were  then  upturned,  tilted  or  folded  to  form  a  land 
surface.  Erosion  next  truncated  the  folds,  planing  the  edges  of 
the  disturbed  beds  down  to  a  more  or  less  level  surface.  The 
land  surface  was  again  depressed  beneath  the  water,  and  the 
second  set  of  strata  was  deposited  upon  it.  Finally,  a  renewed 
elevation,  accompanied  perhaps  with  folding  or  faulting,  has 
broiight  both  series  of  strata  above  the  sea-level. 

While  the  older  beds  formed  a  land  surface,  they  were  eroded 
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and  no  deposition  took  place  upon  them.  Consequenlly,  between 
tlie  two  sets  of  strata  is  a  gap,  unrecorded  by  sedimentation  (at 
that  point),  the  length  of  which  represents  the  tireie  that  the  older 
beds  were  above  water.  The  processes  involved  in  an  unconform- 
ity are  of  slow  operation,  so  that  the  gap  usually  implies  a  very 
long  lapse  of  time.     In  many  cases  whole  geological  ages,  of  in- 
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calculable  duration,  have  intervened  between  the  deposition  of  thi 
two  groups  of  strata. 

(j)  In  the  second  kind  of  unconformity  the  two  groups  of 
strata  have  the  same  dip,  the  upper  series  resting  upon  the  eroded 
surfaces  of  the  lower.  The  processes  involved  in  this  kind  of  un- 
conformity are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  first,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
alternation  of  land  surface  and  sea-bottom,  elevation  and  depres- 
sion, are  concerned.  In  this  case,  however,  the  first  upheaval  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  folding  or  fracturing  of  the  beds.  An 
uticonformity  of  the  second  class  is  sometimes  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  detect  and  then  is  called  a  decepiive  conformity.     Such  a 
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case  arises  when  the  surfece  of  the  ground  is  made  by  cutting 
down  strata  to  the  upper  suHace  of  a  hard  bed,  which  is  then  de- 
pressed beneath  the  water,  as  a  flat  pavement,  upon  which  new 
material  of  a  similar  kind  is  laid  down  with  hardly  a  perceptible 
break.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  remarkable  instances  of 
this  deceptive  conformityoccur,  where,  in  the  middle  of  a  mass  of 
hmestone  apparently  formed  without  any  interruption,  there  is,  in 
reality,  an  enormous  time-gap.  Long  and  careful  search  has 
made  clear  the  nature  of  the  contact  and  exposed  the  deception. 
The  lowest  member  of  the  upper  series  of  strata  in  an  uncon- 
formity is  very  frequently  a  conglomerate  or  coarse  sandstone,  and 
represents  the  beach  formation  of  the  sea  advancing  over  the  old 
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land.  These  are  called  basal  conglomerates.  Such  coarse  beds 
are,  however,  not  always  present,  and  they  may  be  only  locally 
developed  along  a  particular  tine. 

Unconformities  may  be  confined  to  relatively  restricted  regions, 
or  they  may  extend  over  whole  continents ;  they  are  very  useful 
means  of  dividing  the  strata  into  natural  chronological  groups. 

QyerUp.  —  When  a  series  of  strata  is  deposited  in  a  basin  with 
sloping  sides,  or  on  one  sloping  side,  each  bed  will  extend  farther 
than  the  one  upon  which  it  lies,  and  thus  in  a  thick  mass  of  strata, 
if  the  shelving  bottom  be  gently  inclined,  the  upper  beds  will  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  lower  ones,  or  overlap  them.  (See  Fig.  118.) 
Overlap  also  occurs  where  the  sea  is  advancing  or  transgressing 
slowly  across  a  subsiding  land  surface,  the  rate  of  depression  not 
much  exceeding  the  rate  of  deposition.     Here  also  each  stratum 
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exleiuls  farther  across  the  old  Und  surface  than  the  one  beneath 
it,  and  conceals  the  edges  ol  the  latter.  The  rebtion  of  overlap 
is  betweeu  the  successive  layers  of  a  conformabU  series. 

Overlap   tnay  be  a  structure  of  much  economic   imix>rtaiice, 
if  one  of  the  lower  strata,  say  a  coal-bed,  is  mined,     ll  is  r 
safe  to  assume  that  wherever  the  upper  beds  of  such  a  series  arc 
found,  the  lower  will  be  foiina  direrily  beneath  them,  .-in  .issui 
tioLi  wiiirh  iimv  fL-sull  in  n,-illv  f^iili.rf. 


^a^dl 
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Contempocaiieous  Eraaion,  —  It  was  stated  above  that  the  defrl 

nition  of  unconformity,  as  given,  would  include  certain  stnictuKii'l 
which,  nevertheless,  must  be  distinguished  from  it :  one  of  thesel 
is  contemporaneous  erosion.  This  structure  is  produced  whenal 
current  of  water  excavates  channels  for  itself  in  the  siill  soft  a: 
submerged  mass  of  sediment.  After  the  current  has  ceased  ul 
How,  renewed  deposition  fills  up  the  biillow  with  the  same  or»j 
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different  kind  of  materia]  as  was  thrown  down  before.  This 
structure  requires  only  a  short  pause  in  deposition,  not  a  long, 
unrecorded  break,  and  does  not  necessarily  involve  movements 
of  elevation  and  depression.  Furthermore,  contemporaneous 
erosion  is  a  local  phenomenon,  and  though  in  a  limited  section 
it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  distinguish  it  from  an  uncon- 
formity, the  difference  becomes  apparent  when  a  wider  area  is 
examined.  If  the  structure  be  one  of  contemporaneous  erosion, 
the  two  series  of  strata  will  be  conformable  except  along  the  line 
of  the  channel  or  channels.  In  Fig.  119  is  an  example  of  this 
llnictare  and  shows  where  a  channel  in  an  ancient  sea-bottom  of 
ms  material  was  filled  up  by  a  later  deposition  of  similar 
:e. 

"V  Th^  clay  "horses"  (as  miners  call  them),  which  frequently 
iMerrapt  coal  beds,  are  the  channels  of  streams  which  meandered 
dbtoogh  the  ancient  peat  bog,  and  which  were  filled  up  with  sedi- 
ment  when  the  swamp  became  submerged.  The  "horses"  are 
Moally  of  the  same  rock  as  that  which  forms  the  cap  or  roof 
€f  the  coal  seam. 

Borixontal  and  Oblique  Bedding.  —  Another  kind  of  deceptive 
leseaiblance  to  unconformity  is  occasionally  caused  by  the  alter- 
nation of  horizontal  and  oblique  bedding,  a  horizontal  bed  resting 
upon  a  series  of  inclined  layers.  A  conspicuous  example  of  this 
is  given  by  the  Le  Clair  limestone  of  Iowa,  which  was  at  one  time 
altogether  misunderstood,  but  the  deception  is  seldom  one  that  a 
Httle  care  will  not  expose.     (See  also  Fig.  77.) 


CHAPTER    XV 

DNSTBATIFIBD  OS   MASSIVE   BOCES 

The  unstratified  or  massive  rocks  have  risen  in  a  molten  stale  i 
from  below  toward  the  surface,  though  by  no  means  always  reach- 1 
ing  it,  and  have  forced  their  way  through  or  between  the  siiaufied| 
rocks.  One  of  the  most  important  points  to  determine  with 
regard  to  a  massive  rock  is  its  relation  to  the  strata  in  which  it 
occurs  ;  for  the  earth's  chronology  is  given  by  the  stratified  rocb 
Considered  only  with  reference  to  itself,  an  igneous  mass  gives  M 
trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  formed.  'UK 
term  eruptive  is  frequently  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  unstno 
fied,  because  of  the  belief  that  most  igneous  masses  have  bM 
connected  with  volcanoes ;  but  as  such  a  belief  may  not  be  1 
founded,  it  is  better  to  use  a  non-committal  term. 

We  shall  first  take  up  the  volcanic  rocks,  because  i 
volcanoes  give  us  the  key  by  which  we  may  readily  int 
them. 

I.   Ancient  Volcanoes  and  their  Rckks 

Volcanic  Recks.  —  Volcanoes,  like  all  other  mountains,  i 

ject  lo  the  destructive  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  rivers,  d 
sea.  In  an  active  volcano  the  upbuilding  by  lava  flows  and  6 
menial  ejections  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  by  v 
ing,  and  the  cone  continues  to  grow  in  height  and  dianK 
When  the  volcano  has  become  extinct,  the  destruciiv 
work  unopposed.  We  find  extinct  volcanoes  in  all  stagal 
degradation,  from  those  which  look  as  though  their 
might  be  renewed  at  any  moment,  to  those  which  require  I 
careful  examination  of  a  skilled  geologist  to  recognire  thnil 
what  they  are. 
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In  the  Pacific  SUtes  may    be   found   admirable   examples   o 
rolcank  cones  in  various  stages  of  erosion.     In  northern  Arizona 
rbe  picturesque  Sjn  Francisco  mountains,  themselves  volcanic,  are 
wirrounded  liy  numerous  small  and   very   perfect  cones,  hardly 
■fleeted  by  weathering.     In  northern  California  stands  the  noble 
peak  of  ML  Shasta  (Fig.  i8),  which  was  active  till  a  late  geologi 
cal  dale  and  still  shows  traces  of  activity  in  its  hot  vapours,  hu 
has  begun  to  suffer  notably  from  weathering.     Still  farther  no^1^ 
in  ibc  State  of  Washington,  is  Mt.  Rainier,  another  volcanic  cone 
which  has  been  longer  exposed  to  ihc  deslruclive  agencies  anc 
has  been  worn  into  an  exceedingly  rugged  peak. 

r^ 

These  mounl^in^.  however,  merely  exemplify  the  earliest  stages  i> 
degradation  ;  as  time  goes  on.  the  loftiest  cones  will  be  worn  away 
all  live  more  rapidly,  if  they  l>e  composed  principally  of  fragmcnta 
nwlCTials.     At  last  only  the  worn-down  and  hardly  recogniitable 
Ctomp  of  the  volcano  remains,  which  is  known  as  a  volcanic  neck 
Th*  neck  consists  of  the  funnel  or  vent  filled  up  with  Ihe  h.ird- 
Med  lara  of  the  last  eruption,  or,  less  commonly,  with  a  mass  of  vol- 

f 
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canic  blocks.  Associated  with  this  pteg  of  lava  may  be  preserved 
the  lowest  lava  tluw-s  or  tuffs  of  wluch  the  cone  was  originalij 
built  up.  If  ihd  land  upon  which  the  volcanic  neck  stands  be 
covered  by  the  sea  or  other  body  of  water,  the  remnant  of  ihc 
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cone  will   be   buried  beneath   sediments,  and  a  volcanic  island 
may  be  similarly  cut  down  and  covered  with  sediments.     Subse- 
quent upheaval  and  denudation  may  at  a  long  subsequent  time 
once  more  expose  the  liiiried  cone  to  view.     Several  examples  of  i 
this  have  been  found  in  Great  liril.iin. 
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Lava  Flows  and  Sheets  which  were  poured  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  may  be  recognized  by  the  aid  of  several  criteria. 
In  flows  of  only  moderate  antiquity,  which  have  suffered  little 
denudation,  the  nature  of  the  mass  may  be  determined  at  a  glance, 
and  traced  to  the  vent  whence  it  issued.  Successive  sheets,  piled 
one  over  the  other  in  a  rude  bedding,  are  also  evidence  that  the 
rocks  are  surface  lavas.  (See  Fig.  21,  p.  57.)  Surface  sheets  may 
be  overlaid  by  sediments,  deposited  upon  a  submarine  flow,  or 
after  depression  of  the  land.  Such  a  flow  is  then  called  a  con- 
temporaneous or  interbedded  sheets  and  evidently  its  geological  age 
follows  the  rule  for  strata ;  it  is  newer  than  the  bed  upon  which 
it  lies  and  older  than  the  one  which  rests  upon  it. 

Fragmental  Products  (Pyroclastic)  are  positive  proof  of  vol- 
canic action,  for  they  cannot  be  formed  underground.  Coarse 
masses  of  agglomerate,  blocks,  and  bombs  show  that  the  vent 
from  which  they  issued  was  not  far  away,  while  beds  of  fine  ashes 
and  tuffs  may  be  made  at  great  distances  from  their  source.  All 
diese  varieties  may  be  enclosed  in  true  sediments,  and  may,  in  part, 
escape  destruction  long  after  the  volcano  which  ejected  them  has 
been  cut  away.  The  fragmental  products  are  always  contempo- 
raneous, and  when  interstratified  with  sediments  are  newer  than 
the  underlying,  older  than  the  overlying  stratum. 

II.   Rocks  solidified  below  the  Surface  (Plutonic) 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  rocks  which  no  one  has  ever  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  formation,  because  they  were  solidified  at 
greater  or  less  depths  beneath  the  ground.  When  such  masses 
are  exposed  to  view,  it  is  not  because  they  have  been  brought  to 
the  surface,  but  because  the  surface  has  been- eroded  down  to 
them.  Though  these  unstratified  masses  cannot  be  observed  in 
the  process  of  formation,  as  may  the  lavas  and  pyroclastic  rocks, 
yet  the  nature  of  the  rocks  themselves,  and  their  relations  to  the 
volcanic  and  stratified  rocks,  enable  us  to  explain  them  satisfac- 
torily. In  whatever  shape  they  occur,  these  masses  are  intrttswe, 
and  have  forced  their  way  upward,  filling  fissures  and  cavities, 
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or  have  tlinist  themselves  between  strata,  following  the  path  of 
least  resistance.  Inlrusions  are  younger,  it  may  be  vastly  so,  than 
the  strata  which  they  penetrate  and  he  over  or  beneath  ;  their 
geological  date  may  be  determined  by  a  process  of  elimination, 
finding  the  newest  slrata  which  they  have  traversed  and  the  oldest 
which  they  have  not  reached. 

IMfferent  names  are  given  lo  these  snbterranean  masses,  in 
accordance  with  their  shape,  size,  and  relation  to  the  strata  with 
which  ihcy  are  associated. 

Dikes.  — A  dike  is  a  vertical  or  steeply  inclined  wall  of  igneous 
rock  which  was  forced  up  into  a  fissure  when  molten  and  there 


I 


consohdaled.  Dikes  of  a  certain  kind  may  actually  be  seen  in 
the  making,  as  when  the  lava  column  of  a  volcano  bursts  its  way 
through  fissures  in  the  cone.  The  ordinary  dike  is  formed  in  fis- 
sures which  traverse  stratified  rocks,  or,  sometimes,  cuts  through 
older  and  already  consolidated  igneous  rocks.  In  thickness  dikes 
vary  from  a  foot  to  a  hundred  feel  or  more,  and  pursue  nearly 
straight  courses,  it  may  be  for  many  miles.  The  rock  of  a  dike  has 
usually  a  compact  texture,  having  cooled  more  slowly  than  the 
volcanic  masses,  though  the  edges,  chilled  by  contact  with  [he  walls 
of  the  fissure,  may  be  glassy.  If  the  rock  displays  cohimnar  joint- 
the  prisms  are  horizontal,  normal  lo  the  cooling  surfaces. 
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The    commonest  rocks   in  dikes  arc  basalt,  quartz  porphyry, 

and  diabase. 

AVhen  denudation  has  so  far  cut  away  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  expose  ihe  dike,  the  form  which  the  latter  takes  will  depend  I 
upon  the  relative  destruclibility  of  the  igneous  rock  and  the  enclos- 
ing strata.  If  the  latter  wear  away  more  rapidly,  the  dike  will  be 
left  standing  above  the  surface  like  a  wall  (Fig.  122)  ;  but  if  [he 
igneous  mass  be  disiuieyrated  more  rapidly  than  the  -iirata,  a  trench 
■will  mark  the  tine  •■(  llu-  dike. 
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Fig.  U3.  —  Hiki-  ol  b.ns^l!  cullmg  Simla :  had  Inntif.  ot 

Pikes  arc  common  and  conspicuous  objects  ii 
illey  and  in  the  sandstone  belt  which  ru: 
om  the  Hudson  River  to  North  Carolina. 

Veins  arc  smaller  and  more  irregular,  frequently  branching 
isiites  which  have  been  filled  with  an  igneous  magma  ;  they  may 
t  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  may  often  be  traced  lo  the 
ASS  which  gave  them  off.  The  nature  of  the  rock  in  a  vein  may 
e  much  modified  by  material  derived  from  the  walls.  This  vein 
xk  is  often  so  coarsely  crystalline,  that  it  has  been  suggested 
Mt  it  could  not  have  solidified  from  fusion)  but  was  deposited 
X>m  a  solution  in  superheated  waters. 
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Intrusive  Sheets  or  Sills.  - —  'I'hese  are  horizontal  or  moderately 
iiidined  masses  of  igneous  rock,  which  have  small  thickness  as 
compared  with  iheir  lalerid  extent.  Sheets  conform  to  the  Iwxi- 
ding  planes  of  the  strata,  often  running  long  distances  between  the 
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same  two  beds  ;  but  if  they  can  be  Iraced  far  enough,  they  may 
generally  be  found  cutting  across  the  strata  at  one  point  or 
another.  In  thickness  they  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hun- 
dreds of  feet.  The  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  are  formed  by  a 
sheet  of  unusual  thickness;   its  outcrop  is    70  miles  long  from 
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s  from  300  lo  850  feet ; 

15  is  exposed  in  a  few  places   , 


norih  to  somh,  and  its  ihkkm 
liiku  which  supplied  this  ii 
along  its  western  edge. 

Inirusive  sheets  are  most  commonly  formed  in  horizontal  strata,  J 
which  offer  less  resistance  to  hori/xintal  expansion  than  do 
foUled  beds ;    they  are  also  very  generally  of  the  most  fusible  \ 
family,  the  basaltic,  becanse  such  magmas  retain  Iheir  fluidity  a 


for  longer  distances  than  do  Ihe  highly  siliceous  rocks.  It  is 
probable  that  inirusiie  sheets  can  be  formed  at  only  moderate 
depths,  because  the  overlying  strata  must  be  lifted  10  an  amount 
equal  lo  the  thickness  of  the  sheet.  At  great  depths  the  weight 
10  be  lifted  is  so  enormous,  that  the  easiest  path  of  escape  must 
}>e  by  breaking  through  and  across  ihe  strata.  If  the  beds  are 
subjected  to  compression  after  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous 
masses,  the  Litter  will  be  Hexed  or  faulted  like  the  siralitied  , 
rocks. 


Tn  a  limited  exposure  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  at  o 
between  an  tnlnisive  and  a  contemporaneous  sheet,  but  there  .ire 
certain  characteristic  marks  which  enable  the  observer  to  decide. 
The  presence  of  scorife  shows  that  the  sheet  is  contemporaneous. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mrr/yi'if;  stratum  be  baked  and  ahered 
by  the  heat,  or  if  the  sheet  cuts  ai:ross  the  bedding  planes  at  any 
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point,  or  if  it  can  be  traced  lo  a  dike  which  rises  above  it,  or  if  it 
gives  off  tongues  or  veins,  or  if  pieces  of  the  overlying  stratum 
be  torn  off  and  included  in  the  sheet,  il  roust  be  intrusive.  The 
nature  of  the  contact  between  the  sheet  and  the  stratum  above  it 
is  also  significant ;  if  the  former  be  contemporaneous,  the  cracks 
and  fissures  of  its  upper  surface  will  be  filled  with  the  sediment- 
ary material  Finally,  the  texture  of  the  igneous  mass  gives  valu- 
able  evidence;    in  the   intrusive   sheet    the   texture  is  compact 
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(with  )Ut  glassy  ground  tmssl  or  e\en  quite  coirsely  c 

while  tht  contemporaneous  sheet  will  display  the  glassy  or  por- 

[  hvritic  texture  of  surface  flows 

LaccohtliB  — A  laccolith  (or  laccolile)  is  a  large  lenticular 
mass  of  Igneous  rock  filling  a  chimber  which  it  his  made  for 
It  elf  bv  liflint,  the  oserljing  slnti  into  a  dime  hke  shape  The 
rock  of  which  laccoliths  are  made  is  neirlv  ilwijs  of  the  highly 
aihceous  and  less  fusible  I.mds  so  that  it  can  more  easily  lift  the 
stnn  than  force  its  waj  between  them  Iiilnisne  sheets  are  it 
IS  irue  often  gii  en  off  from  a  laccolith   but  these  are  of  quite  sub- 


I  Ordinate  importance  while  dikes  ind  irregular  protrusions  extend 
into  the  fissures  of  the  surrounding  ind  overl)ing  strati  Sub- 
sequent erosion  mn  remove  the  dome  of  strata  and  cut  deeply 
into  the  Igneous  miss  beneath  teiMng  rugged  mounmns  the 
height  of  which  depends  upon  the  amount  of  ongiml  uplifl  and 
the  subsequent  denudation  Laccoliths  in  ^a^lous  stages  of  de- 
nudation occur  m  different  parts  of  the  West.  Fig.  laS  shows 
Little  Sun  Dance  Hill  in  South  Pakoti,  a  small  dome  from  which 
the  overarching  strata  have  not  been  removed  and  the  igneous 
core  has  nowhere  been  exposed,  yel  there  can  be  lilde  doubt  of 
I  presence.     In  the  same  region  is  Malo  Tepee  (also  called  the 
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Jevil's  Tower),  a  magnificent  shaft  of  coinmnar  jihonolite,  which 
rises  700  feet  above  a  platform  of  horizontal  strata.     This  lower 
s  the  reiniianE  of  a  laccolith  from  which  the  covering  strata,  ami 
irobably  much  of  the  igneous  core,  have  been  eroded  away.     In 
*uthem  Utah  the   Henry  Mountains  are  a  group  of  laccoliths 
rom  which  several  thousand  feet  of  overiying  strata  have  been 
emoved  and  the  cores  deeply  dissected.     In  the  V.\k  Mountains 
af  Colorado  are  some  enormous  laccolithic  niiLssea, 

i 

¥\r..  i;S.-LilIlc  Sun  D.incc  H.ll,  So.Uli  D^ikota.     ^V .  i.  C.  ^.} 

Soages  are  rounded  or  irregular  masses  of  imrubive  rock,  whic 
nay  be  only  a  few  feet  or  several  miles  in  diameter.     'Ilieir  « 
josure  on  the  surface  is  due  to  the  removal  of  overlying  strat. 
nd  their  prominence  as  hills  is  caused  by  their  greater  resisianc 
xi  denudation  than  that  of  the  enclosing  stratified  rocks,     Som 
Msses  are  believed  to  be  the  subterranean  reservoirs  which  one 
applied  volcanoes  ;  but  this  can  rarely  be  proved,  because  whe 
lie  boss  is  exposed  by  denudation,  the  volcanic  neck  has  bee 
wept  away.     However  this  m,iy  be,  many  Iwsses  probably  neve 
oramunicated  with  the  surface  by  any  vent.    Veins,  dikes,  sheet 
nd  various  irregular  protrusions  are  frequently  given  off  fror 
losses.     Bosses  are  made  up  of  the  granitoid,  compact  or  po 
ahyritic  members  of  various  rock  groups :  granite,  diorite,  basa' 
nd  gabbro  are  especially  common,  and   the  coarseness  of  th 
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component  crystals  usually  increases  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre  of  the  mass. 

Batbxliths  are  huge  masses  of  igneous  rock,  which  may  be 
scores  or  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  and  are  of  entirely  irregular 
shape.  Like  bosses,  they  are  exposed  to  view  only  when  de- 
nudation has  cut  the  surface  down  to  the  level  at  which  they 
were  formed.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  vast  quanti- 
ties of  material  could  have  been  forced  upward,  except  by  melt- 
ing their  way,  at  least  partly,  through  the  overlying  rocks. 

From  this  brief  description  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  various 
forms  of  igneous  rock  which  present  themselves  to  our  study  are 
the  outcome  of  the  interaction  of  several  factors,  such  as  the 
ascensive  pressure,  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  the  fluidity 
or  stiffness  of  the  molten  magma.  Such  masses  have  played  a 
very  important  role  in  the  modification  of  the  earth's  surface, 
both  by  the  displacement  of  previously  existing  rocks  and  by  the 
addition  of  new  and  different  material. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 

MBTAMORPHISII  AND  NETAMOKPHIC  ROCKS 

Bt  the  term  melamt<rpkiim  is  meant  the  profutind  transfonna- 

a  of  «  rock  from  its  original  condition  tiy  means  oilier  ihau  tliose 

f  distMegration.     'ITie  incijiient  changes  of  ihc  latler  class  may 

f  gteuljr  modify  a  rock  and  its  constiiiient  minerals,  but  such 

;  distinguished   from  mctamorphism  under  the  term 

*  i^rati^K.     Mctamorphism  usually  implies  an  increase  in  hardness 

[. !  ill  the  degree  of  crystallization,  and  very  frequently  also  the 

.i-neraliuD  of  aii  entirely  new  set  of  minerals,  which  take  on  a 

iiiArartcrisiic  arrangement,    The  degree  of  metamorphism  varies 

iri-Mfding  to  circumbiances,  and  from  the  mere  consolidation  of 

ti»»e  sediments  to  the  most  radical  reconstruction  of  the  rock, 

•■hrtt:  is  every  possible  ttansition.     Fossils  may  be  found  in  those 

c iainur|ibii.'  rock%  of  sedimentary  origin,  which  have  not  been 

iiilileiely  fhangeil.    'Che  more  thorough  the  rcconstniction  of 

'    '  rock,  thv  more  obscure  do  the  fossils  become,  and  in  advanced 

■  ^•n  nearly  all  trace  of  ihcm  is  oblilcraled. 

tor  nuny  years  it  was  supposcil  that  the  inctamorphic  rocki 

'  '-re  one  and  all  tratisforme<)  seilimenis,  but  later  investigations 

-  i>f  ihown  that  many  of  them  were  originally  igneous.     Indeed, 

II  often  quite  impoMiiblc  to  decide  whether  a  given  metamorphic 

'    "  L  has  been  derived  from  a  sedimentary  or  an  igneous  original. 

'    111  ii  not  sur]iri«ing,  for  the  nllinute  chemical  (not  the  minera- 

h'lcai)  romjiosition  of  a  basnlt,  a  volcanic  luff,  or  a  clay  shale, 

''-IT  lie  ihr  same,  and  ihc  metamorphic  processes  may  prixluce 

*n  uienticj]  lock  from  any  one  of  these  three  as  a  starling-polnl. 

^Ijch  jct  reuuiuK  to  Iw  learned  reganling  the  moiles,  causes,  and 

'V'Kilt)  of  metamor]ihism  and  some  of  the  most  (ar-reaching  pmb-    J 

^P^  of  geology  arc  bound  up  with  these  tiue^tions.  J 
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METAMORPHISM 

MelamoriJliism  is  of  Iwo  (juile  dialinci  kinds:  (i)  contactor 
local,  and  (2)  rffional  melarnorphism.  — 

I.   Contact  Meiamori'hesm 

This  is  the  change  effected  in  surrounding  rocks  by  igneous 
intrusions,  dikes,  busses,  eic.  The  rock  invaded  and  metamor- 
phosed may  be  either  sedimentary,  igneous,  or  already  metaraor- 
phic,  and  the  effects  may  be  very  marked,  or  surprisingly  small ; 
indeed,  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to  say  why  the  changes  should 
be  so  insignificant.  Plutonic  rocks  are  more  effective  in  producing 
tliese  changes,  because  they  are,  presumably,  holter  and  retain 
their  heat  longer-  Magmas  which  contain  an  abundance  of  ihe 
mineraliiiing  vaijours  (see  p.  191)  produce  much  more  efiect  than 
those  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  such  vapours.  For  this  reason 
acid  magmas  are  more  effective  than  basic.  Much,  too,  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  invaded  rock;  sediments  which  contain 
large  percentages  of  alumina  and  lime  are  much  more  readily  and 
profoundly  changed  than  those  which  are  maile  up  almost  entirely 
of  silica.  The  distance  to  which  the  zone  of  change  extends  is 
wider  when  the  intrusive  mass  cuts  across  the  strata  than  when  it 
follows  the  bedding  planes,  so  that  a  dike  or  boss  is  more  effective 
than  a  sheet. 

We  may  now  consider  some  examples  of  contact  metamorphism, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  shall  select  only  the  ch.inges  of  sedimentary 
rocks ;  for  those  of  the  other  classes  require  a  treatment  too  minute 
and  refmed  for  an  elementary  work.  We  may  note,  in  passing, 
however,  that  some  of  the  veins  given  off  from  granite  bosses, 
which  have  invaded  other  igneous  rocks,  are  probably  of  a  meta- 
niorphie  nature  and  due  to  Ihe  penetration  of  vapours. 

In  a  series  of  strata  which  have  been  invaded  by  an  igneous 
mass,  we  find  a  gradual  change  from  the  unmodified  rock  which 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  nansforming  agencies,  to  that  at  the 
actual  contact  with  the  igneous  mass,  .\long  this  line  of  contact 
the  strata  ate  so  thoroughly  reconstructed  that  often  only  a  micro- 
scopical examination  will  distinguish  the  changed  sediment  from 
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le  igneous  rock.  A  siliceous  sandstone  or  conglomerate  de- 
ilops  no  new  minerals  in  the  change,  or  only  in  insignificant 
iiantity  from  the  impurities  present.  The  bulk  of  the  material 
mply  crystallizes  and  forms  the  white  rock,  quartziU,  Clay 
K:ks  undergo  more  radical  change  and  are  usually  divisible  into 
tstinct  zones ;  the  outermost  zone  is  unchanged ;  in  the  inter- 
lediate  one  the  shale  is  changed  to  a  dense  slate  spotted  with 
iotite,  magnetite,  or  other  dark  minerals.  The  spotted  slate 
asses  gradually  into  mica  schist,  a  rock  made  up  of  flakes  of 
lica,  with  some  quartz  and  felspar,  arranged  in  rudely  parallel 
lanes.     At  the  contact  the  rock  is  converted  into  hornfels}  which 

a  very  dense  substance,  looking  like  trap,  and  filled  with  numer- 
18  silicated  minerals,  such  as  hornblende,  felspar,  and  many 
:hers  which  were  not  enumerated  in  the  chapter  on  the  rock- 
.rming  minerals. 

Pure  limestone  is  crystallized  by  the  heat  into  white  marble, 
jt  as  most  limestones  contain  impurities,  they  develop,  when 
letamorphosed,  a  large  variety  of  minerals,  such  as  biotite,  gar- 
jt,  amphiboles,  pyroxenes,  etc.  Beds  of  bituminous  coal  are 
iked  into  a  natural  coke,  as  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  or 
langed  to  anthracite,  as  in  Colorado,  and  limonite  is  converted 
to  magnetite. 

In  contact  metamorphism,  the  mere  molecular  rearrangement 
id  chemical  recombination  of  materials  already  present  in  the 
ck  are  not  the  only  changes  which  occur.  Two  other  processes, 
mentation  and  injection,  frequently  produce  important  results, 
ementation  is  the  deposition  of  mineral  matters  from  solution  in 
»e  interstices  between  the  granules  of  the  rock.  Quartz,  calcite, 
3n  oxides,  felspars,  mica,  augite,  and  other  minerals  may  be 
us  introduced,  and  sometimes  the  quantity  of  new  material 
ought  into  the  rock  is  very  large.  Injection  is  the  penetration 
'  a  rock  by  molten  substances  which  may  not  only  fill  up  all 
e  minute  crevices,  but  even  force  their  way  between  the  con- 
Ituent    granules.      The    distinction    between   cementation   and 

1  Also  called  hamstone,  but  as  this  term  is  used  for  flint,  it  is  best  to  retain  it  in 
>  hiN«»r  sffn^e  onlv. 
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injection  is  not  a  very  sharply  marked  one,  liecause  superhcateil  1 
water  and  molten  magmas  appear  to  mix  in  all  proportions.    The 
difference  between  the  two  processes  seems  thus  to  be  lai^ely  a 
C|iieslion  of  the  (jiiantity  of  water  present. 

Contact  metamorphism,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  local  phenom- 
enon, but  a  widely  ramifying  and  complex  system  of  igneous 
intrusions  may  change  large  areas  of  sedimentary  rocks, 

II.   Regional  Metamorphfsm 

This  term  applies  to  the  re  const  met  ion  of  rocks  upon  a  great 
scale,  in  areas  covering,  it  may  be,  thousands  of  square  miles,  and 
evidently  other  processes  in  addition  to  those  of  coniaci  meta- 
morphism are  needed  to  explain  such  wide-spread  changes.  A 
very  general  characteristic  of  such  raetamorphic  rocks  \^  foliation, 
or  sthistosity.  This  is  either  cleavage  or  fissility  (see  p.  i6o),  or 
both,  which  causes  the  rock  to  part  into  plates  with  rough  or 
undulating  surfaces,  due  to  the  presence  of  flakes  of  some  raineral 
arranged  in  rudely  parallel  planes.  Schistosity  is  connected  by 
every  transition  with  cleavage  or  fissility,  and  represents  an  ad- 
vanced degree  of  metamorphism,  as  the  latter  processes  are 
incipient  stages  of  the  same. 

The  first  step  in  metamorphism  consists  in  a  mere  hardening 
of  ilie  rock,  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  water  and  other  vola- 
tile substances.  In  the  second  stage  the  component  rainertb 
are  crystalliMd,  but  new  compounds  are  sparingly  formed.  The 
shearing  or  crushing  lo  which  the  mass  has  been  subjected  fre- 
quently change  minerals  into  paramorphic  forms,  i.e.  those  whidl 
have  the  same  chemical  composition,  but  different  crystalline 
form  and  physical  properties.  For  example,  aragonite  is  thus 
changed  to  calcite,  and  atigite  to  hornblende.  This  stage  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  cleavage  or  schistosity.  In  the  more 
.idvanced  stages  the  rocks  are  foliated,  and  complete  chemical 
reorganization  may  take  place,  with  the  abundant  development 
of  new  minerais.  The  compression  and  consequent  shearing  and 
crushing  to  which  the  rocks  have  been  subjected  are  the  pnnci- 
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pal  agents  of  the  changes,  though  igneous  intrusions  frequently 
add  very  materially  through  the  extensive  development  of  contact 
metamorphism. 

The  igneous  rocks,  when  subjected  to  the  same  processes,  give 
rise  to  rocks  similar  to  those  made  from  the  metamorphism  of 
sediments.  The  compression,  shearing,  and  crushing  may  take 
place  ^\hile  the  molten  mass  is  still  pasty,  or  long  after  the  rock 
has  cooled.  Certain  rocks  have  been  formed  from  the  meta- 
morphism of  sediments  and  the  injection  of  igneous  material,  and 
are  thus  of  highly  complex  origin.  v 

III.  The  Causes  of  Metamorphism 

This  is  a  subject  which  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  of  which 
our  knowledge  is  yet  very  incomplete,  though,  in  a  general  way, 
the  agencies  of  the  transformation  are  intelligible. 

(i)  Heat  is  evidently  a  very  important  factor  of  the  change. 
This  is  made  plain  by  the  phenomena  of  contact  metamorphism 
and  by  the  numerous  successful  attempts  to  imitate  metamorphism 
\  experimentally.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  believed  that  high 
temperatures  are  always  indispensable.  Change  in  which  heat  is 
the  principal  factor  is  called  thermal  metamorphism, 

(2)  Compression  is  the  principal  agency  in  regional  meta- 
morphism, and  to  it  are  due  the  structures  of  cleavage,  fissility, 
and  schistosity,  as  well  as  the  reconstruction  and  crystallization  of 
mineral  particles.  This  is  dynamie  metamorphism^  but  heat  is 
probably  a  common  accessory  in  this  method  of  change  also. 
To  be  in  the  zone  of  flowage,  rocks  must  be  so  deeply  buried 
that  they  are  invaded  by  the  earth's  internal  heat ;  and  unless  the 
movement  be  excessively  slow,  flowage  must  generate  frictional 
heat. 

(3)  Moisture  is  likewise  a  potent  cause  of  change.  Under 
pressure,  water  may  be  heated  to  very  high  temperatures,  when  it 
becomes  capable  of  attacking  and  dissolving  or  decomposing  the 
most  refractory  substances,  and  building  them  up  into  new  com- 
pounds.    Many  minerals,  such  as  orthoclase  and  quartz,  which 
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been  experimentally  made  by  dry  heat,  may  be 
readily  compounded  and  crystallized  with  the  aid  of  superheated 
Furthermore,  the  presence  ofwaler  diminishes  the  tem- 
perature necessary  to  affect  metamorphic  changes ;  and  rocks 
which  require  a  heal  of  3500°  F.  to  nielt  ihem  in  the  dry  stale, 
will  in  the  presence  of  water  become  pasty  and  viscous  at 
750^  F.  Ill  contact  metamorpliism  other  mineralizing  vapours 
and  gases  play  an  important  part. 

(4)  Pressure  is  a  necessity  for  any  extensive  melamorphism, 
whether  thermal  or  dynamic,  lo  produce  ihe  necessary  plastic 
flow  or  shearing  of  the  rocks,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
steam  and  gases.  Limestone  heated  in  an  open  vessel  becomes 
quickUnie  (CaO),  because  the  COj  is  driven  off  at  high  tempera- 
tures. Heated  under  pressure,  the  same  limestone  will  crysial- 
hze  into  marble.  On  a  large  scale,  therefore,  metamorphism  can 
be  effected  only  at  considerable  depths ;  for  it  is  in  the  /one  of 
flow.ige  that  the  most  favourable  conditions  are  to  be  found. 

It  is  believed  by  certain  geologists  that  metamorphism  may 
proceed  so  far  as  to  completely  melt  a  sedimentary  rock  and 
thus  produce  a  magma  which  is  indistingui^h.ible  from  a  typically 
igneous  one.  Some  have  even  maintained  that  the  lavas  no* 
ejected  from  volcanoes  are  but  the  fnial  results  of  metamorphism. 
These  conceptions  may  possibly  approximate  the  truth,  but  the 
progress  of  investigation  is  at  present  leading  away  from  them. 
No  instance  is  yet  known  which  renders  it  necessary  to  assume 
that  a  given  igneous  rock  was  made  from  melted  sediments,  and 
the  cases  which  have  been  relied  ufwn  to  prove  the  hypothesis 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  shown  not  to  require  such  an 
explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  metamorphic  rocks 
do  form  a  common  meeting-place  for  the  igneous  and  seili- 
mentary  classes,  and,  as  we  ha\'e  seen,  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  decide  from  which  class  a  given  metamorphic  rock  was  origi- 
nally derived. 

Owing  to  this  uncertainty  regarding  their  derivation,  the  meta- 
morphic rocks  of  igneovis  origin  are,  to  some  extent,  included 
with  those  formed  from  sediments  in  the  schemes  of  classification. 
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Tlicse  represent  the  less  advanced  stages  of  mctamorphism.  in 
wlikh  the  fort :cs  of  compression  may  have  produced  cleavage  or 
fisiiliiy.  but  not  futiatioiL  'V\\e  more  im|>i>riant  rucks  of  this 
cbaa  are  of  seilimentary  origin,  and  it  will  tie  unnecessary  fur  us 
lo  cansider  the  igneous  rocks  which  have  been  changed,  though 
not  to  the  extent  of  producing  foliation. 

Qurtihc  b  derived  from  ihe  metamorphosis  of  sandstone,  and 
between  the  two  kimU  of  rock  are  found  such  complete  transitions, 
thai  the  scpantion  of  them  »eems  almost  arliitraty.  In  a  typical 
il'iartiile  the  rock  is  crystolhne,  and  the  (juartz  deposited  around  the 
Kuid-grains  is  in  crystalline  continuity  with  those  grains,  though 
the  microscope  still  reveals  the  original  fragmental  nature  of  (he 
rock.  Quarlxites  also  restdt  from  the  metnmorphism  of  conglom- 
erates, and  the  pebbles  are  sometimes  much  llattcncd  by  compres- 
sion. If  the  saodstonc  or  conglomerate  containeil  im]>urities,  other 
minerals  beside  quarU  arc  generated  ;  if  any  considerable  quantity 
ofcUy  was  present,  mica  will  1>e  proiluced  and,  it  nuiy  be,  in  such 
abiirMlance  thai  the  rock  passes  into  mica  schist  (see  lielow). 

<^iurtiites  are  bimed  Iroth  in  ronl.icl  .-ind  region.-il  metnmor- 
phism,  tmi  (he  change  is  principally  due  to  cementation,  large 
aiuouiitsof  silica  (estimated  as  one-sixih  of  the  original  quantity 
pment  in  the  sandstone)  being  tiruught  in  and  deposited  from 
fotiittnn.  Many  quartiiies  do  not  appe^ir  lo  h.ive  been  subjerled  to 
ffri-al  romprcRsion.  ihongh  others  arc  cleavetl  or  fissile  (Fig.  113). 

GreywKkc  is  a  hard,  crystalHne  rock,  of  banded  nppeanince 
irtil  characteristic  grey  colour.  The  sedimentary  ori^nil  is  either 
1  nimliioae,  an  arkose,  or  a  mass  of  fragments  of  felspar,  mica, 
tpiMi^  and  other  igneous  minerals  which  have  been  mechanically 
■Indcd,  but  little  or  not  at  all  decompnsed.  The  change  is  due 
largely  to  remeotation,  the  sand-grains  being  rnUrged  *t  in  qu4rt- 
rites,  and  silica  is  ileposlted  In  the  interstices,  binding  the  whole 
nun  firmly  together.    The  other  minerals  undergo  a  great  variety 
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of  changes,  atconling  to  the  amount  of  compression  and  mashing 
wliich  the  ruck  has  umiergone.  Greywaeke-ilaU  is  fine-grained 
and  p-irta  inio  plates  parallel  with  the  alratificaiion  planes. 

Slate  and  Phyllite, — Slate  is  a  fine-grained,  dense,  anrt  h.ird 
rock,  which,  when  metamorphosed  by  compression,  is  cle.iveil.  li 
results  from  the  transformation  of  ciay  shales,  fine  arkose,  and 
sometimes  of  volcanic  tulfs.  Crushed  fragments  of  felspar  change 
into  interlocking  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar,  or  cjiiartz  and  mica. 
The  mineral  particles,  both  original  and  newly  developed,  have 
a  parallel  arrangement  of  their  long  axes  and  cleavage  planes, 
which  determines  the  cleavage  of  the  rock.  In  colour,  slates  are 
usually  drab,  or  dull  dark  blue,  but  they  may  be  brick-red,  green, 
or  purple.  When  fine-grained  and  regularly  cleaved,  they  are  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  roofing  purjioii's.  Great  areas  of  them  occur 
in  Vermont,  e.islern  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  south  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  western  flank  of  ihe  Sierra  Nevada. 

Phyllitc  is  slate  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  metamorphosis,  in 
which  the  mica  spangles  are  more  abundant,  and  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  giving  lustrous  surfaces  to  the  cleavage  planes.  Like 
micaceous  quartzite,  phyllite  may  often  be  traced  into  mica  schist. 

Marble  is  a  met:iinorphic  limestone,  in  which  the  fragments  and 
p.irticles  of  organic  origin  have  been  converted  into  crystalline 
calcite.  Magnesi.in  limestones  yield  crystalline  dolomites,  which 
are  likewise  included  under  marble.  In  the  process  of  recon- 
struction, the  fossils  and  even  the  bedding  planes  of  the  original 
limestone  are  usually  entirely  obliterated.  The  grain  of  the  rotk 
varies  much,  from  the  fine,  dense,  loaf-sugar-like  statuary  marble 
to  a  very  coarse  texture  of  large  crystals.  Pure  limestone  gives 
rise  lo  a  white  marble,  but  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is  be- 
trayed by  veins  of  graphite,  which  may  indicate  the  lines  of  mash 
ing  and  flow,  along  which  the  rock  yielded  to  the  compressing 
force.  Iron  and  organic  matters  present  in  the  limestone  produce 
a  great  variety  of  coloured  and  variegated  marbles,  some  of  which 
are  of  cxtraor<iinary  beauty.  The  sand  and  clay  present  in  many 
limest  mes  will, on  metamorphosis, give  rise  to  avarietyof  silicated 
'  minerals. 
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Marble  is  an  exceptional  case  of  a  completely  crystalline  rock 
derived  from  sedinienis  by  dynamic  nietamorphism,  which  is  not 
fLitiated  or  schistose.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  capacity 
■  if  calcile  to  recrystallize  freely  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  com- 
I'ression  and  mashing. 

i'he  economic  value  of  the  marbles  makes  them  largely  sought 
jfier;  in  this  country  they  are  extensively  developed  along  the 
.Vptnlachian  region,  from  Vermont  to  Georgia,  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  OpMcalcitea  are  crystalline  magtiesian  limestones  and  dolo- 
mites, with  varying  amounts  of  included  serpentine,  which  gives 
them  a  mottled  appearance.  They  are  not  thoroughly  understood, 
and  it  appears  that  Ihey  may  be  formed  in  various  ways.  Some 
ophicalcitcs  are  almost  certainly  marbles,  in  which  inclusions  of 
olivine,  pyroxene,  or  hornblende  have  been  formed  and  afterwards 
altered  into  serpentine  (see  p.  22).  Others  would  appear  to  be 
broken  and  fissured  serpentines,  having  the  crevices  filled  up  with 
calcile  deposited  from  solution. 

Antbracite  is  usually  rcganied  as  a  metamorphic  form  of  coal, 
and,  as  we  have  seen  In  a  preceiling  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  it  " 
IS  formert  from  bituminous  coal  by  contact  metaraorphism.  On  a 
large  scale  it  occurs  chielly  in  areas  of  folded  anrl  disturbed  rocks, 
though  not  invariably  so.  A  more  intense  nietamorphism  of  car- 
bonaceous material  gives  rise  \n graphilf  (nr  black  lead),  a  semi- 
crj'sialtine  form  of  carbon,  which,  however,  is  a  mineral  rather 
than  a  rock. 

B.    rOLIATEO    ROCKS 

'I"he  foliated  or  schistose  rocks  are  those  which  are  divided  into 
rudely  parallel  planes,  with  rough  or  undulating  surfaces,  due  to 
the  flakes  and  spangles  of  some  mineral.  The  planes  of  foliation 
may  coincide  with  the  original  bedding  planes  or  they  may  Inter- 
stct  the  latter  at  any  angle,  just  as  do  the  planes  of  cleavage  and 
fiisilily.  The  foliated  rocks  represent  the  most  advanced  stage  of 
what  we  can  confidently  call  metamorphisni,  and  may  be  derived 
from  either  sedimentary  or  igneous  originals ;  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  say  which. 
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Gneias  is  a  lerm  of  wide  significance,  which  includes  a  number 
of  rocks  of  different  modes  of  origin  and  different  mineralogical 
composition.  It  is  "  a  laminated  metamorphic  rock  that  usually 
corresponds  in  mineralogy  to  some  one  of  the  plulonic  types" 
(Kemp).  The  varieties  of  gneiss  are  ordinarily  named  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  conspicuous  dark  silicate  present,  as  biotitt 
gnehs,  hornbletuie  giieia,  etc,  :  but  this  system  of  nomenclature 
gives  an  iLni)crfoct  notion  of  the  character  of  the  rock.  A  belter 
■  stig.yestci!    (C.   H.  (lordon),   is 


Fig,  130.  — Plicated  gni 


varieties  in  accordance  with  the  igneous  rocks  to  which  lliey 
correspond  in  mineralogical  composition;  as  granitic  gnriss, 
syenilic  gneiss,  Hioritic  gneiss,  etc.  The  commonest  variety  is 
granitic  gneiss,  with  mica  or  hornblende ;  the  orihoclase  and 
quartz  are  mingled  together,  with  conspicuous  laminae  and  folia 
of  the  dark  mineral. 

Most  gneisses  were  generated  by  the  dynamic  metamorphism  of 
gr.inite,  either  before  its  consolidation  or  after  it  ha'l  cooled  and 
h.irdencd,  Some  authorities  deny  that  gneiss  has  ever  been  focroeil 
from  sedimentary  rocks,  but  there  is  good  re.TSon  to  believe  that 
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it  sometimes  has  such  an  origin,  and  in  certain  instances  the  crushed 
pebbles  of  the  parent  conglomerate  are  still  distinctly  visible.  Still 
another  series  of  these  rocks  are  of  complex  origin,  granitic  mag- 
mas being  injected  along  the  foliation  planes  and  into  all  the 
crevices  of  metamorphosed  sediments. 

Gneisses  are  widely  spread  in  ancient  formations,  especially  in 
the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  they  cover  vast  areas  in  the  northern 
part  of  North  America. 

The  Crystalline  Schists  are  more  fmely  foliated  than  gneiss,  into 
which  they  often  grade  imperceptibly,  having  very  similar  niiner- 
alogical  composition.  They  have  very  diverse  modes  of  origin 
arising  from  both  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks.  Slates,  impure 
sandstones  and  limestones,  as  well  as  felsites,  andesites,  diabases, 
tufisy  etc.,  may  all  give  rise  to  crystalline  schists  by  thermal  or 
dynamic  metamorphism.  The  varieties  are  named  from  their 
most  important  ferro-magnesian  mineral. 

Quartz  Schist  is  a  foliated  quartzite  in  which  cleavage  or  fissility 
has  developed  into  schistosity.  The  mashing  and  cementation  of 
the  original  sandstone  may  take  place  at  the  same  time,  or  the 
quart^te  may  be  produced  by  the  latter  process  and  subsequently 
coDverted  into  schist  by  compression. 

ICca  Schist  is  principally  composed  of  quartz,  muscovite,  and 
biotite,  with  more  or  less  felspar.  By  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  felspar  present,  and  a  coarser  foliation,  they  grade  into  gneiss, 
and  by  an  increase  of  quartz  they  may  pass  into  quartzite  and  thence 
to  sandstone.  Through  the  phyllites  mica  schists  are  connected 
with  the  slates,  and  in  another  direction,  by  increase  of  lime  they 
pass  into  argillaceous  limestones.  Mica  schists  are  very  largely 
exposed  in  New  England  and  southward  along  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system. 

Hornblende  Schist  is  a  foliated  rock,  consisting  of  hornblende 
with  a  varying  proportion  of  felspar  and  less  quartz.  The  horn- 
blende schists  are,  for  the  most  part,  derived  from  the  dynamic 
metamorphism  of  various  basic  igneous  rocks,  the  augite  being 
readily  converted  into  hornblende  by  crushing,  but  in  rare  instances 
they  are  believed  to  have  had  a  sedimentary  origin.    The  horn- 
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blende  schists  occur  as  belts  or  bosses  in  metamorphic  areas  and 
lire  largely  developed  around  Lake  Superior. 

The  schists  already  described  are  much  the  most  abundant 
varieties  of  the  group,  but  there  arc  numbers  of  others.  Thus,  we 
have  tale  and  chlorite  schists,  bath  of  which  are  due  to  alteration, 
principally  of  hornblende  schist,  and  gmphile  schist,  which  has 
quantities  of  that  carbonaceous  mineral  along  its  foliniion  planes. 

Summary. — Structural  geology  brings  vividly  before  us  the 
innumerable  changes  through  which  the  earth's  surface  has  passed 
and  wliich  are  recorded  in  the  rocks.  The  sedimentary  rocks. 
originally  laid  down  under  water  in  approximately  horizontal  posi- 
tions, have  been  upheaved  into  land  surfaces,  either  without  losing 
that  horizon  tali  ty,  or  being  tilted,  folded,  compressed,  or  even 
violently  overturned.  Or,  they  may  be  fractured  and  dislocated  in 
great  faults  and  thnists.  These  movements  we  have  found  to  be 
due  to  enormous  lateral  compression  set  up  within  the  crust  of 
tlie  earth,  a  compression  probably  generated  by  the  siirinkage  of 
the  cooling  globe.  Whether  folding  or  faulting  shall  result  from  a 
given  compression  depends  upon  the  rigidity  of  the  strata,  upon 
the  laid  which  overlies  them,  and  the  sudden  or  gradual  way  in 
which  compression  is  applied.  The  results  of  compression  on  a 
large  scale  are  accompanied  by  certain  minor  changes  not  less 
characteristic.  Compressed  rocks  are  cleaved,  fissile,  or  schistose, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  action,  and  whether  the  rocks 
affected  are  in  the  xone  of  flowage  or  of  fracture.  These  changes 
may  go  so  far  as  to  completely  reconstnict  the  minerals  of  the 
rocks,  destroying  the  old,  generating  new,  and  obliterating  the 
original  character  of  the  strata.  Thus,  displacements,  dislocations, 
cleavage,  fissility,  and  dynamic  metamorphism  are  but  the  varying 
results  of  lateral  compression,  acting  under  different  conditions. 

Another  class  of  rocks — the  igneous,  massive,  or  unstraiified  — 
we  found  to  have  penetrated  and  overfloweil  the  strati,  and  to  have 
consolidated  in  the  fissures  and  cavities  which  they  have  made  for 
themselves,  or  to  have  been  poured  out  freely  on  the  surface. 
According  to  the  circumstances  under  which  these  masses  have 
cooled,  the  resulting  rock  is  of  glassy,  porphyrilic,  finely  or  coarsely 
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crystalline  texture.  When  solidified  as  sheets  or  dikes,  the  igneous 
rocks  may  be  folded,  faulted,  cleaved,  or  metamorphosed  like  the 
strata,  and  when  a  region  has  been  long  and  repeatedly  subjected 
to  compression,  its  structure  may  become  excessively  complex, 
and  the  metamorphosis  of  its  rocks  so  complete  that  not  even  the 
most  careful  examination  will  suffice  to  distinguish  those  rocks 
which  were  originally  sedimentary  from  those  which  were  igneous. 
Our  study  has  taught  us  that  many  of  these  processes  go  on 
deep  within  the  earth's  crust,  and  hence  cannot  be  directly  ob- 
served, but  must  be  inferred  from  their  results.  Very  encouraging 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  this  work,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  our  knowledge  of  structure  and  its  full  meaning 
shall  be  even  approximately  complete. 
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CHAPTER    XVII 
LAMD  SCCLPTOHE 

Phvsiographical  geol(^y  is  the  study  of  the  topographical  feat- 
ures of  the  earth,  and  of  the  means  by  which,  and  the  maimer  in 
wliich,  they  have  been  prodiiced, 

This  subject  is  primarily  a  deparlment  of  physical  geography, 
but  is  of  vahie  lo  the  geologist  for  the  light  which  i[  throws  upon 
tlie  historical  development  of  the  laml  surfaces,  and  upon  features 
of  the  past  which  are  not  recorded  in  the  processes  of  sedimenta- 
tion. The  geographer  endeavours  to  explain  the  topographical 
forms  of  the  land,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  show  how 
those  forms  haie  originated.  The  geologist,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  use  of  the  topography  lo  determine  what  changes  have 
passed  over  the  land,  and  in  what  order  those  changes  have 
occurred-  The  old  method  of  reading  geological  history  con- 
cerned itself  merely  with  the  sedimentary  accumulations  and 
igneous  intrusions.  This  method  has  the  defect  of  leaving  us  with- 
out information  regarding  the  changes  of  land  surfaces  (except 
where  transgressions  of  the  sea  are  recorded  in  unconformities) 
and  the  details  of  niouniain-malcing.  The  physiogtaphical  method 
supi)lcmrnts  this  by  adding,  in  part,  the  required  information  con- 
cerning ihe  land  surfaces.  Rach  method  is  improved  and  strength- 
ened when  we  use  both  of  them  together,  and  when  we  are  able 
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10  correbte  the  accttntdatians  at  sediments  villi  ifac  dcsadiiig 
processes  whkfa  fiunisbcd  tbc  nuterUL 

The  lopognphy  of  axir  bnd  area  mav  he  considcied  as  tbe 
outcome  of  a  stn^glc  betweeo  tao  opposii^  sets  of  agencies : 
( 1 )  those  which  tend  to  upbeare  tbc  re^ioo  and  thus  increase  its 
elevation  ;  (2)  those  shich  lend  to  cut  down  the  land  to  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  laner  comprise  the  agencies  of  deDudatkni,  or 
lirgradalion,  while  the  former  are  the  JiastrvfJth-  agfntits,  at  siraply 
called  diastropkism.  Two  kinds  or  manifesuikins  of  dtastrophism 
may  be  distinguished:  (n)  f/r/Vv^mV  (from  the  Greet  (^i>vi,  con- 
tinent), the  broad  upUfts  or  depressions  of  areas,  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  folding  or  tilting  of  the  strata;  (*)  Orrgemit 
(from  the  Greek  ores,  mountain),  the  upheaval  of  relaiivcly 
narrow  belts  of  land,  caused  by  the  lateral  compresiun  of  the 
strata.  It  is  not  yet  kno»-n  wheiher  these  two  prucesses  differ 
in  principle,  or  whether  they  are  merely  differenl  manifestations 
of  the  same  agencies.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  degrading  and  dia- 
strophic  agencies  cooperate,  as  when  the  land  is  depressed  instead 
of  upheaved,  but  this  is  not  the  more  common  condition. 

The  details  of  topography  are,  in  lai^e  degree,  controlled  by 
still  a  third  class  of  factors,  which,  however,  are  passive  rather 
than  active ;  namely,  the  character,  arrangement,  and  attitude  of 
the  rock  masses.  A  partially  degraded  region  in  which  the  rocks 
are  homogeneous  will  have  a  very  different  kind  of  relief  from  one 
in  which  the  rocks  are  heterogeneous  and  differ  materially  in  their 
powers  of  resistance  to  the  denuding  agents.  A  region  of  hori- 
lonLil  strata  wilt  give  rise  to  very  different  topographical  fornti 
from  those  which  are  developed  in  areas  of  folded  or  tilted  strata. 
We  must  fiirther  distinguish  between  regions  whose  topography  is, 
in  the  main,  due  to  constnictlve  processes  from  those  in  which 
denudation  has  prevailed.  Kxamples  of  such  constniciive  forms 
are  volcanic  monntains,  and  plains  or  plateaus  formed  by  widely 
extended  lava  flows,  plains  newly  deserted  by  the  sea  antl  due  to 
sedimentation,  alluvial  plains  of  rivers,  and  the  moimd»,  Ti<lEes, 
or  sheets  of  drift  spread  out  by  the  action  of  glaciers  and  of  tlie 
waters  derived  from  their  melting. 
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The  topography  of  any  region  is,  as  we  have  seen,  ihe  resultant 
of  the  very  complex  interaction  of  many  different  kinds  of  factors, 
and  is  subject  to  continual  change  according  to  definite  laws. 
Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  a  region  newly  upheaved 
from  beneath  the  sea  into  dry  land.  The  topography  of  such  an 
area  will  be  conslnutional,  due  entirely  to  the  processes  of  diss- 
trophism  and  accumulation,  and  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
a  highly  ileveloped  system  of  drainage  by  streams.  The  coastal 
plain  of  the  middle  and  southern  Atlantic  States  is  an  example  of 
such  topography  but  slighdy  modified. 

Next,  the  processes  of  denudation  begin  their  work  upon  the 
region.  The  sea  attacks  the  coast-line  by  cutting  it  back  in  one 
place  and  building  out  in  another,  until  a  condition  of  equilibrium 
is  attained.  Rivers  are  established,  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
structure  of  the  underlying  rocks,  and  culling  deep,  trench-like 
valleys,  while  the  atmospheric  agencies  widen  out  the  valleys, 
slowly  wearing  down  and  washing  away  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
hills.  This  is  the  stage  in  which  we  find  the  greatest  degree  and 
variety  of  relief,  and  it  may  be  called  the  stage  of  maturity,  as 
contrasted  with  the  first,  which  is  a  stage  of  youth.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  degrading  operations  will,  if  uninierrupled,  eventually 
wear  down  the  region  to  a  nearly  plane  surface,  through  which 
sluggish  streams  meander,  the  featureless  condition  of  eld  age. 
When  the  process  is  complete,  the  country  is  said  to  be  imsf- 
levelled. 

The  term  age  as  applied  to  topographical  features  does  not 
mean  the  length  of  lime  required  for  their  formation,  but  merely 
the  stage  of  development  which  they  have  attained.  The  length 
of  time  required  to  reach  a  given  stage  of  such  development  will 
vary  greatly  in  different  regions,  in  accordance  with  climatic  con- 
ditions, the  resistance  of  the  rocks,  their  altitnile  above  sea-level, 
and  similar  factors.  An  area  of  resistant  rocks  in  an  arid  climate 
will  be  hardly  at  all  affected  in  the  time  that  a  mass  of  soft  rocks 
exposed  to  a  heavy  rainfall  will  be  cut  down  to  base-level. 

It  seldom,  if  ever,  happens  that  the  topographical  development 
of  a  region  proceeds  uninterruptedly  through  the  stages  of  youth. 
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maturity,  and  old  age.  Oscillations  of  level  introduce  new  condi- 
tions and  cause  the  work  of  denudation  to  start  afresh  with  re- 
newed energy,  or,  if  the  movement  be  one  of  depression,  it  will 
check  the  work  already  in  progress.  The  cycles  of  development 
are  thus  partial  rather  than  complete,  and  a  given  region  may  dis- 
play topographical  forms  dating  from  very  different  and  widely 
separated  cycles.  The  more  resistant  rocks  retain  the  features 
acquired  in  an  earlier  cycle,  while  the  weaker  and  more  destructible 
rocks  have  already  taken  on  the  forms  due  to  a  later  cycle.  A 
landscape  thus  often  includes  features  of  different  geological  dates, 
and  it  is  in  the  identification  of  these  that  the  value  of  the  physio- 
graphical  method  to  historical  geology  consists. 

In  the  production  of  new  topographical  forms,  old  ones  are 
more  or  less  completely  destroyed,  and  thus,  the  farther  back  in 
time  we  go,  the  fewer  subdivisions  are  recognizable,  and  only  the 
outlines  of  the  great  cycles  can  be  followed.  Very  ancient  features 
would  be  quite  obliterated  in  the  successive  cycles  of  develop- 
ment, were  they  not  sometimes  buried  under  the  sediments  of  an 
encroaching  sea.  A  subsequent  reelevation  of  the  area  into  land, 
and  a  stripping  away  of  the  covering  of  newer  sediments  by  the 
agencies  of  denudation,  will  again  bring  to  light  the  ancient  land 
surface  which  had  been  buried  for  ages. 

In  Part  I  we  have  already  studied  the  agencies  of  denudation, 
but  there  we  concerned  ourselves  principally  with  the  modes  of 
operation  of  those  agencies,  and  their  efficiency  in  destroying  old 
rocks  and  in  furnishing  material  for  the  construction  of  new. 
We  have  now  to  consider  these  agencies  from  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent point  of  view ;  to  determine  their  relative  shares  in  the  work 
of  cutting  the  land  down  to  base-level,  and  the  characteristic 
forms  of  land  sculpture  which  they  produce  at  the  various  stages 
of  their  work.  There  are  some  differences  of  opinion  among 
geologists  regarding  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  various  denuding 
agents.  English  authorities,  for  example,  attribute  more  impor- 
tance to  the  work  of  the  sea  than  do  the  French  or  American,  who 
regard  the  sea  as  an  agency  altogether  subordinate  to  those  of  the 
atmosphere  and  running  waters.     Thus,  de  Lapparent  calculates 
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that  the  amount  of  material  annually  removed  from  the  land  by 
the  sea  is  only  about  one  cubic  kilometre,  or  less  than  one- 
fifteenth  the  quantity  carried  away  by  the  subaerial  agencies. 

The  Sea.  —The  work  of  the  sea  is  confined  to  the  coast-line, 
which  it  cuts  back  by  the  impact  of  its  waves  and  currents. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  waves  do  but  Utile  elTeclive  work  below 
the  limits  of  low  tide,  and  advance  by  undemiining  and  cutting 
down  the  clifTs  which  form  ihe  coast.  The  result  of  the  work 
is  to  form  a  platform  covered  by  shallow  water,  which  is  called 
a  plain  of  marine  denudation.  As  observed  in  actual  cases,  these 
platforms  are  narrow  ;  for  so  long  as  the  sea-level  remains  constant 
with  reference  to  the  land,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  effective  assault 
of  the  waves  upon  the  shore.  The  water  covering  the  platform 
is  very  shallow  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  do  the  waves  have 
sufficient  power  to  overcome  the  friction  of  a  wide  platform. 
The  material  removed  from  the  land,  especially  the  coarser  and 
heavier  parts  of  it,  are  piled  np  at  the  seaward  foot  of  the  plat- 
form and  help  to  extend  it  in  that  direction. 

An  example  of  a  plain  of  marine  denudation  is  found  on  the 
north  coast  of  Spain,  where  there  is  a  broad  plalform  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  almost  perfectly  flat.  This  plain  has  been 
upUfted  above  the  sea-level  and  has  been  little  dissected  by  the 
aubaeriat  agents.  Narrower  platforms,  still  in  process  of  exten- 
sion, may  be  observed  on  most  rocky  and  precipitous  coasts,  as 
those  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France.  Aloug  a  slowly  sinking 
coast  the  platforms  may  be  cut  back  much  farther,  for  the  deep- 
ening water  prevents  the  loss  of  wave  power  by  the  friction  on  a 
shoal  bottom.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coast  rises  at  intervals, 
a  series  of  lerrace-like  platforms  will  be  cut. 

As  we  shall  see  in  Ihe  following  section,  plains  may  be  produced 
by  the  work  of  the  subaerial  agencies,  and  it  is  often  important  to 
distinguish  between  the  plains  of  submarine  and  those  of  subaerial 
origin.  This  distinction  cannot  always  be  made  with  certainty, 
but  not  unfreqtiently  the  plain  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  made.  In  the  plain  of  marine  denudation 
the  sediments  formed  from  the  waste  of  the  laud  will  be  deposited 
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upon  the  seaward  portion  of  the  platform,  or  upon  a  lower  level 
of  previous  formation.  Further,  this  sediment  will  show  by  its 
character  that  it  actually  was  derived  from  the  material  cut  away 
by  smoothing  the  plain,  and  the  whole  of  it,  even  its  bottom 
layers,  will  be  of  marine  origin.  In  such  a  plain  the  advancing 
sea  must  have  obliterated  the  stream  valleys  which  had  been 
excavated  when  the  region  was  land.  This  obliteration  will  be 
performed  partly  by  shaving  down  the  divides,  or  watersheds, 
between  the  streams  and  partly  by  filling  up  the  valleys  with 
sediment. 

When  the  region  is  once  more  uplifted  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  an  entirely  new  system  of  drainage  will  be  established  upon 
it,  determined  by  the  slopes  of  the  overlying  cover  of  newly  de- 
posited sediments,  and  having  no  reference  to  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  underlying  older  rocks.  These  newly  estab- 
lished streams  may,  if  the  upheaval  of  the  country  gives  them 
sufficient  fall,  cut  down  through  the  newer  sediments.  Indeed, 
the  latter  may  eventually  be  swept  away  entirely  by  the  various 
subaerial  agencies,  but  the  stream  courses,  which  were  determined 
originally  by  the  slopes  of  that  newer  sediment,  will  show  little  or 
no  adjustment  to  the  stnicture  of  the  underlying  older  rocks. 

These  criteria  are  useful  in  identifying  those  plains  which  were 
smoothed  by  the  action  of  the  sea ;  but  when  the  processes  of  sub- 
aerial  denudation  have  completely  dissected  the  elevated  area,  all 
such  evidences  may  be  removed  and  the  origin  of  the  plain  may 
become  quite  indeterminable. 

A  coast-line  newly  formed  by  the  elevation  of  land  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  which  has  stood  long  at  the  same  level  by  its 
unworked  character,  the  first  effect  of  elevation  being  to  produce 
an  even,  regular  shore-line.  This  is  because  the  combined  effects 
of  erosion  and  sedimentation  tend  to  make  the  sea-floor  flat  and 
smooth,  and  an  elevation  of  such  a  floor  to  a  given  altitude  must 
produce  an  even  and  regular  shore.  Nearly  the  whole  west  coast  of 
South  America  is  an  example  of  this.  On  the  other  hand,  a  coast 
which  has  long  stood  at  the  same  relative  level  will  show  plainly 
the  long-continued  action  of  the  sea  upon  it.     What  results  that 
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action  will  have  will  depend  largely  upon  the  character  anrt 
arrange  Client  of  the  rocks  which  make  up  the  coast,  and  whether 
the  shore  rises  steeply  or  gently  out  of  the  sea.  The  first  effect 
of  the  wearing  action  of  the  sea  is  to  increase  the  irregularity  of 
the  coast-line,  _liy  taking  advantage  of  the  weaker  spots,  with 
headlands  and  roi'ky  points  formed  of  the  mure  resistant  portion; 
(see  Fig.  42).  Eventually,  however,  the  headlands  are  cm  back, 
leaving  a  snbmarine  platform  to  mark  their  former  eictension, 
while  from  this  platform  may  rise  islets  of  erosion,  formed  by 
masses  of  rocks  which  have  better  resisted  the  assaults  of  the 
waves.  In  areas  of  deposition  bars,  shoals,  and  sand  spits  are 
thrown  up  by  the  winds  ami  waves,  running  parallel  with  the  coast, 
and  the  open  beaches  take  on  a  crescentic  form.  I /ing- con  tinned 
action  of  the  sea  at  a  constant  level  thus  tends  to  approximate  the 
even  and  regular  coast-lines  of  the  newly  upheaved  land.  However, 
an  insi>ection  of  the  structure  of  the  coast  will  reveal  the  dilTerencc. 

A  coast  which  has  been  depressed  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  is  one  of  marked  irregularity  of  outline.  The  ad- 
vancing sea  fills  all  the  lower  valleys,  while  the  higher  ridges  stand 
out  as  headlatxls  and  promontories.  Isolated  hills  and  mountains 
are  separated  from  the  mainland  and  converted  into  islands.  The 
rivers  arc  drowned,  their  lower  courses  converted  into  estuaries, 
into  which  side  streams  empty  separately,  that  before  had  joined 
the  main  stream.  A  very  irregular  coast-line,  penetrated  by  many 
estuaries,  inlets,  or  Ijords,  and  fringed  with  numerous  islands,  indi- 
cates the  submergence  of  a  region  already  carved  into  strong  relief 
by  the  subaeriat  agencies.  Such  a  coast  is  admirably  typified  by 
that  of  Maine,  where  the  topography  was  evidently  modelled  by 
subaerial  denudation,  while  a  comparatively  recent  depression  has 
brought  the  sea  over  it.  The  actual  form  taken  by  a  loweied 
coast  will  depend  upon  the  degree  and  character  of  the  relief 
which  had  been  attained  before  the  depression,  and  upon  the 
amount  of  the  subsidence. 

The  depression  of  a  low-lying  coast  of  small  relief  is  made  mani- 
fest chiefly  in  the  invasion  of  the  rivers  by  tidal  waters  and  their 
conversion  into  estuaries,  examples  of  which  are  New  York,  Ueh- 
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■,  and  Chesapeake  Bays.  These  estuaries  show  by  llieir  form 
that  they  are  river  valleys  invaded  by  ihe  sea,  and  the  channel  of 
iht  Hudson  has  been  traceil  by  soundings  to  [he  edge  of  the  con- 
tinental platform,  one  hundred  miles  out  from  Sandy  Hook. 

The  denuding  action  of  the  sea  upon  a  depressed  and  irregular 
coast-line  is  to  reduce  its  irregularities,  wearing  down  the  islands, 
cutting  back  the  promontories,  and  filling  up  the  bays  and  more 
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sheltered  spots,  and,  if  long  en 
same  evenness  of  contour  as  i 
upheaved  shore. 

The  Subaerial  Agents  are  those  which  operate  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  land.  Their  tendency  is,  in  the  first  instanre,  to 
iar\e  out  valle)-s  and  leave  relative  eminences  standing,  and  thus 
M  increase  the  irregularity,  or  re/irf,  of  the  land.  This,  however, 
:  merely  a  temporary  stage,  and  if  lime  enotigh  be  granted,  these 
:^i-ncies  will  sweep  away  Ihe  irregularities  and  plane  the  entire 
region  down  to  the  base-li 
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Rivers  cut  down  and  deepen  their  channels  so  long  as  their 
beds  have  sufficient  slope  and  fall.  The  banks  also  are  under- 
mined, as  the  current  swings  from  side  to  side,  and  frequently  fall, 
thus  widening  the  channel.  The  sides  of  the  trench,  unless  re- 
moved by  other  agencies,  will  be  as  steep  as  the  nature  of  tlie 
rock  material  will  allow.  Unassisted  river  action  will,  therefore, 
cut  nearly  vertical  trenches,  which  are  continually  deepened,  until 
the  base-level  is  reached.  Examples  of  such  river-cut  trenches 
are  the  Au  Sable  Chasm  (see  Fig,  32)  and  the  inner  gorge  of  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  (see  Frontispiece), 

The  trench-like  valley,  with  nearly  vertical  sides,  is,  however, 
not  the  usual  form  of  river  valley.  The  atmospheric  agencies,  the 
undermining  and  sapping  of  springs,  landslips,  and  the  tike,  are 
continually  wearing  away  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  the  waste 
thus  produced  being  readily  carried  away  by  the  stream.  As  the 
upper  part  of  each  hillside  and  cliff  is  that  which  has  been  long- 
est exposed  to  the  denuding  agencies,  the  valley  will  be  widened 
at  the  top  more  than  at  the  bottom,  and  will  graduallv  be- 
come widely  open,  unless  the  alternation  of  hard  and  soft  strata 
be  such  as  to  favour  the  retention  of  the  cliff-like  form  by  under- 
mining. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  deep  and  narrow  trench  is  widened 
into  the  broad,  gently  sloping  valley  will  depend  upon  two  sets  of 
conditions.  ( i )  Upon  the  climate,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
the  intensity  with  which  the  denuding  forces  operate.  Cajhrns 
and  narrow  gorges  are  much  more  frequent  in  arid  regions  than 
in  those  of  abundant  rainfall,  (2)  Upon  the  resistant  powerof 
the  rocks,  Tf  the  valley  sides  are  composed  of  rocks  which  yield 
readily  to  weathering,  the  trench  will  be  speedily  broadened,  while 
if  the  rocks  offer  great  resistance  to  chemical  and  mechanical  dis- 
integration, the  gorge-like  form  will  be  retained  very  much  longer. 
This  is  illustrated  by  almost  any  considerable  stream,  such  as  the 
Delaware  or  the  Potomac.  In  certain  places  the  valley  is  widely 
open,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  course  are  deep  gorges,  as  at  the 
Delaware  Water  Cap  and  Harper's  Ferry.  The  gorges  occur  in 
the  places  where  the  stream  cuts  across  hard,  resistant  rocks,  and 
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the  open  valleys  where  it  intersects  softer  and  more  destructible 
rocks. 

Rivers  also  produce  changes  in  topography  by  constructional 
processes,  as  in  their  flood  plains  and  terraces,  processes  which 
are  most  notable  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  course,  and  which  gain 
increased  efficiency  through  a  subsidence  of  the  region. 

Degradation  is  most  rapid  on  the  hillsides  which  border  river 
valleys,  because  of  the  removal  of  waste  by  the  rivers.  Away 
from  the  streams  the  denudation  of  the  country  is  much  slower, 
because  the  waste  is  less  readily  removed.  Those  points  will 
longest  remain  standing  above  the  general  level  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  hardest  rocks  and  are  farthest  removed  from  the 
principal  lines  of  drainage. 

The  subaerial  agencies  act  with  the  greater  efficiency  the  more 
elevated  the  region  upon  which  they  operate.  Consequently,  so 
long  as  the  region  be  not  again  elevated,  denudation  operates  at 
a  continually  diminishing  rate.  The  strong  relief  of  hill  and 
valley  is  carved  out  with  comparative  rapidity,  but  the  more 
nearly  the  country  is  reduced  to  base-level,  the  more  slowly  does 
degradation  proceed,  and  the  final  stages  of  base-levelling  must  be 
exceedingly  slow.  Nevertheless,  if  no  renewed  upheaval  takes 
place,  the  loftiest  and  most  rugged  land  surface  must  be  eventu- 
ally cut  down  to  that  level.  The  universal  and  permanent  base- 
level  is,  of  course,  the  sea ;  but  other  local  and  temporary 
base-levels  may  for  a  time  control  the  development  of  certain 
areas.  Tributaries  cannot  cut  below  the  main  stream  into  which 
they  flow ;  a  lake  forms  the  base-level  for  the  streams  which  sup- 
ply it,  until  the  lake  is  removed  by  draining  away  or  being  filled 
vith  sediment.  Regions,  like  the  (ireat  Basin,  whose  drainage 
finds  no  outlet,  may  have  base-levels  either  above  or  below  the 
level  of  the  sea;  e.g.  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  of  Palestine  is 
1308  feet  below  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  any  large  region  has  ever 
remained  stationary  (with  reference  to  the  sea-level)  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  to  be  absolutely  base-levelled.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  such  areas  have 
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been  worn  dowji  to  a  low-lying,  featureless  surface,  with  only 
occasional  low  protuberances  rising  above  the  general  level. 
Such  a  surface  is  called  a  peneplain,  and  represents  what  is  usu- 
ally the  final  stage  of  a  cycle  of  denudation.  Here  and  there  an 
isolated  peak  may  remain  high  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of 
mountain,  which  owes  its  preservation  to  the  exceptionally  resist- 
ant nature  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  to  its  excep- 
tionally favourable  position  with  reference  to  the  drainage  lines. 
A  renewed  upheaval  of  the  peneplain  will  begin  another  cycle 
of  denudation,  revivifying  and  rejuvenating  all  the  destructive 
agencies,  and  valleys  and  hills  will  be  carved  out  of  the  approxi- 
mately level  surface.  In  a  peneplain  dissected  by  the  revived 
streams  the  sky  line  of  the  ridges  is  notably  even,  and  all  the 
heights  rise  to  nearly  the  same  level.  Differences  of  level  are, 
however,  frequently  producci]  by  a  warping  process,  which  may 
accompany  the  upheaval,  raising  some  portions  of  the  peneplain 
to  greater  heights  than  others.  Kxcellent  examples  of  reelevated 
and  subsequently  dissected  peneplains  are  the  uplands  of  southern 
New  England  and  the  highlands  of  New  Jersey. 

One  agent  of  subaerial  denudation  has  such  a  characteristic 
and  peculiar  method  of  work  that  it  requires  a  few  words  of 
separate  consideration.  This  agent  is  the  glacier.  In  Chapter 
VI  these  peculiarities  were  described,  and  it  will  suffice  here  to 
recall  tliem  briefly.  A  glacier,  in  those  parts  of  its  course  where 
deposition  does  not  occur,  sweeps  away  whatever  previous  accu- 
mulations of  soil  and  loose  debris  it  may  encounter,  laying  bare  the 
rock.  The  rocks,  hard  and  soft,  are  grounft  down,  marked  with 
long  parallel  scorings,  grooved,  and  polished.  The  valley  in  which 
an  Alpine  glacier  flows  was  made  in  the  first  instance  by  Uw 
atmosphere  and  running  water,  but  the  moving  ice  has  modified 
it  in  several  particulars.  A  glacial  valley  is  widened,  losing  the 
V-shape  and  taking  on  more  the  shape  of  a  U.  The  longitudinal 
slope  of  the  valley  is  less  continuous  than  in  one  made  entirely  by 
■aier,  being  broken  by  ridges  or  escarpinenls  of  polished  rock, 
ehind  which  are  depressions.  These  depressions  may  be  con- 
erted  into  lakes  when  the  glacier  has  retreated,  but  it  is  still  » 
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question  how  far  a  glacier  is  able  to  excavate  solid  rock.  The 
fjords  of  Norway  are  glaciated  valleys  which  have  been  invaded 
by  the  sea. 

An  equally  characteristic  kind  of  topography  is  due  to  the 
constructive  work  of  glaciers.  The  terminal  moraine  of  a  valley 
glacier  or  of  the  lobes  and  tongues  given  off  by  an  ice-sheet, 
surrounds  the  end  of  the  ice,  with  its  concave  slope  directed  up 
the  valley,  thus  forming  a  more  or  less  crescentic  dam.  A  glacier 
retreating,  but  with  stationary  pauses,  builds  up  one  of  these 
moraines  at  each  halt,  or  if  the  retreat  be  rapid  and  continuous, 
the  material  is  spread  over  the  abandoned  ground  and  is  fre- 
quently worked  over  by  the  waters  derived  from  the  melting  ice 
into  stratified  deposits.  The  morainic  dams  often  pond  back 
waters  into  lakes.  Kettle  moraines,  which  have  deep  conical 
depressions  in  them,  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  isolation  of 
masses  of  debris-covered  ice,  left  behind  by  the  retreating  glacier, 
and  the  subsequent  melting  of  these  isolated  masses  has  formed 
the  depressions.  To  what  extent  material  can  gatlier  beneath  a 
moving  mass  of  ice  is  still  an  open  question,  but  the  vanished  ice- 
sheets  have  left  over  much  of  their  former  courses  great  masses  of 
drift,  spread  like  a  mantle  over  the  ground  and  filling  up  the 
valleys.  In  the  northern  United  States  countless  stream  valleys 
have  thus  been  obliterated. 

In  considering  glacial  topography,  then,  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  work  of  erosion  and  of  deposition  by  the  ice,  each  of  which 
produces  effects  peculiar  to  itself.  In  the  central  zone  of  the  ice- 
sheet,  where  the  ice  remained  longest,  it  had  its  maximum  thick- 
ness and  destructive  efficiency.  Here  the  principal  work  is  that 
of  erosion,  and  when  the  ice  has  retreated,  we  find  great  areas  of 
naked,  striated,  and  polished  rocks,  abounding  in  roches  moutonnees 
and  in  lake-filled  rock  basins.  In  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  ice- 
sheet,  the  ice  was  thinner,  more  sluggish  in  movement,  was  sub- 
ject to  episodes  of  advance  and  retreat,  and  did  not  remain  for  so 
k)ng  a  time.  Here  the  work  was  prevailingly  that  of  deposition, 
and  the  resulting  topography  has  little  relief,  and  that  relief  is 
very  irregular.     Sheets  of  drift,  morainic  mounds  and  dams,  which 
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encloiie  sma.U  Likes  or  marshes,  erratic  blocks,  and  quantities  of 
water- worked  and  more  or  less  stratified  drift  are  the  characler- 
isiic  features.  The  confused  and  irregular,  but  low  relief  which 
marks  the  outer  zone  of  the  ice,  is  generally  succeeded  by  a  plain 
of  sand  or  gravel,  the  &verwaih  plain,  produced  by  the  d^lwis- 
laden  waters  which  escaped  from  the  front  of  the  ice. 

Karnes,  Esken,  ami  Drumlins. — These  are  peculiar  forms  of 
glacial  accumulations  which  are  found  in  the  peripheral  cone. 
Karnes  are  hillocks  or  short  ridges  of  stratified  drift,  formed  by 
the  deposition  of  materials  from  subglacia!  streams  as  they  escape 
from  under  the  margin  of  the  ice.  Eskers  or  Asar  are  long, 
winding  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  may  have  considerable 
height  and  which  follow  the  general  direction  of  the  moving  ice. 
Several  eskers  may  join  one  another,  just  like  a  stream  and  its 
tributaries.  The  accepted  explanation  of  these  ridges  is,  thai 
they  mark  the  beds  of  streams  which  flowed  upon  or  under  the 
ice,  near  its  edge  ;  the  sand  and  gravel  were  laid  dawn  in  channels 
or  tunnels  in  the  ice  and  thus  were  prevented  from  spreaiiing  out 
into  a  flat  sheet.  When  the  ice  retreated,  the  stream  deposits 
were  left  standing  as  ridges,  Kames  and  eskers  are  common  to 
glaciated  regions,  and  are  well  displaj'ed  in  New  England  and  in 
central  New  York.  The  latter  are  probably  forming  under  the 
Malaspina  glacier  now.  (See  p.  157.)  Drumlins  are  elliptical 
hills  or  mounds  (sometimes  300  feet  high),  which  are  arranged 
in  lines  coincident  with  the  direction  taken  by  the  moving  ice. 
Dmmlins  are  not  at  all  or  only  partially  stratified,  and  were  formed 
by  the  combined  action  of  ice  and  water  or  by  ice  alone  near 
the  margin  of  the  ice-sheet.  Thousands  of  them  exist  in  the 
northern  United  States,  especially  in  New  England,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota. 

A  glaciated  topography  is  one  marked  by  rounded,  flowing  tnt- 
lines,  in  contrast  to  the  craggy  hills  of  regions  which  have  oevei 
been  smoothed  by  ice.  In  one  way  or  another,  a  glacier  leaves 
many  depressions  and  basins  in  its  tract,  which,  when  the  ice  has 
retreated,  become  filled  with  water  and  form  lakes.  A  glaciated 
region  is  preeminently  a  region  of  lakes. 
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Topography  conditioned  by  the  Arrangement  of  Rocks 

While  the  final  effect  of  the  subaerial  denuding  agencies  is  to 
sweep  away  all  relief,  and  to  cut  the  land  surface  down  to  low- 
lying  base-levels  or  peneplains,  yet  in  the  process  great  irregu- 
larities are  produced  by  the  more  rapid  removal  of  some  parts 
than  of  others.  The  topographical  forms  generated  by  this  dif- 
ferential erosion  vary  much  according  to  circumstances.  We 
have  already  considered  some  of  these  differences  with  regard 
to  the  agencies  which  have  produced  them.  Now  we  have  to 
examine  the  differences  with  a  view  of  learning  how  topographi- 
cal forms  are  determined  by  the  character  and  arrangement  of 
the  rocks  which  are  undergoing  degradation. 

When  a  peneplain  or  plain  of  marine  denudation  is  lifted  high 
above  sea-level,  without  folding  or  steep  tilting  of  the  strata, 
streams  are  soon  established  upon  the  new  land,  and  proceed 
to  cut  deep  trenches  across  the  plateau,  which  are  gradually 
widened  out  under  the  influence  of  weathering,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  hard  and  soft  rocks  finds  expression  in  the  resulting 
forms.  If  the  surface  layers  resist  weathering,  the  plateau  will  be 
gradually  dissected  into  flat-topped  mesas  and  table-mountains ; 
while  if  the  whole  mass  of  rocks  be  easily  destructible,  they 
weather  down  into  dome-shaped  and  rounded  hills,  which  are 
smallest  at  the  top,  the  part  longest  exposed  to  weathering.  The 
wild  and  grotesque  scenery  of  the  Western  bad  lands,  with  their 
chaos  of  peaks,  ridges,  mesas,  and  buttes,  is  merely  the  result  of 
the  differential  weathering  of  horizontal  strata,  some  beds  and 
parts  of  beds  yielding  more  readily  than  others.  If  a  series  of 
more  resistant  beds  underlies  a  mass  of  softer  strata,  a  change  in 
the  topographical  forms  will  occur  when  the  underlying  harder 
rocks  are  partially  exposed.  In  the  soft  rocks  the  valley  sides 
have  gentle  slopes,  but  when  the  harder  mass  is  penetrated,  the 
slopes  become  steep,  or  even  vertical.  When  hard  and  soft 
strata  alternate  in  a  valley  wall,  the  harder  beds  form  cliffs.  This 
is  accomplished  by  cutting  away  the  softer  beds  and  thus  under- 
mining the  harder  ones,  until  the  latter  can  no  longer  support 
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I  weight,  anil  masses  fall  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  thus 
maintaining  the  veriicality.  The  talus  blocks  form  a  slope,  con- 
necting the  successive  cliffs  by  gentler  inclines.  The  Uinta 
Mountains  in  northern  Utah  are  funned  by  a  great  anticlinal 
arch,  so  broad  and  gently  curved  that  in  a  given  section  the 
strata  appear  ahnost  horiiontal.  Out  of  these  immensely  thick 
and  nearly  level  masses  the  atmospheric  denuding  agencies  have 

rv*ed  an  infinite  and  most  liictiiresijue  variety  of  peaks,  pin- 
nacles, columns,  and  amphitheatres,  white  the  streams  have  cut 
profound  and  gloomy  canons.  Vast  talus  slopes  remain  to  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  destruction. 

Inclined  or  tilled  strata  give  rise  to  a  different  class  of  topo- 
graphical forms.  I  f,  as  is  generally  the  case,  harder  and  softer  strata 
alternate,  the  latter  will  be  swept  away  more  rapidly  than  the 
former,  which  are  left  standing  as  ridges  or  cliffs,  the  height  and 
steepness  of  which  are  determined  by  the  thickness  and  incltna* 
tion  of  the  more  resistant  rocks.  In  case  the  strata  are  steeply 
inclined,  a  succession  of  hard  beds  alternating  with  soft  will 
give  rise  to  a  series  of  ridges  and  valleys,  the  slopes  of  which 
depend  upon  the  angle  of  dip.  If  the  beds  are  standing  in  a 
vertical  position,  the  two  slopes  of  each  ridge  will  be  nearly  equal, 
the  hard  strata  forming  the  backbone  of  the  ridge  and  the  sofiei 
ones  the  sloping  sides.  As  the  inclination  departs  from  verticality, 
the  more  imequal  do  the  two  slopes  of  each  ridge  become  the 
longer  and  gentler  one  being  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  Ridges 
and  valleys  of  this  class  are  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains.  Figure  25  shows  Kittatinny  Mountain,  through 
which  the  Delaware  River  has  cut  the  famous  Water  Gap ;  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  is  formed  by  very  hard  and  indestructible 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  while  the  valley  is  in  slates. 

In  gently  inclined  strata  the  abruptly  truncated  and  difT-like otH- 
crops  of  the  hnrd  strata  are  called  estarpmfiits,  and  follow,  with  some 
irregularities  and  sinuosities,  the  strike  of  the  beds.  Whether  the 
general  course  of  the  escarpment  shall  be  straight  or  curved  will, 
therefore,  be  determined  by  the  constancy  or  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dip ;  for,  as  we  have  already  learned,  the  strike  changes 
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with  llie  dip,  always  keeping  at  right  angles  to  the  latter.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  gently  ioclined  hard  stratum  may  be  com- 
pletely exposed  by  the  stripping  away  of  the  softer  overlying 
mass,  and  then  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
resistant  stratum  and  is  called  a  i/ip  slope.  A  series  of  gently 
inclined  strata,  made  up  of  alternating  harder  and  softer  beds, 
will  thus  give  rise  to  parallel  ridges  and  valleys,  or  escarpments 
and  dip  slopes,  according  to  the  completeness  with  which  the 
softer  beds  are  removed  and  the  harder  ones  exposed.  A  mag- 
nificent example  of  such  escarpments  and  slopes  is  displayed  in 
the  high  plateaus  of  Utah  and  Arizona,  where  the  dip  slopes  are 
from  10  to  60  miles  broad  and  the  escarpments  1500  to  2000  feel 
high.  The  amount  of  denudation  involved  in  the  production  of 
these  vast  amphitheatres  staggers  belief,  though  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  enormous  figures. 

Under  the  influence  of  deniidation  escarpments  are  continually 
though  slowly  receding,  being  cut  back  in  the  direction  of  the  dip. 
Rain  and  frost  act  directly  upon  the  hard  beds,  but  work  more 
effectively  by  cutting  away  the  softer  beds  below  and  thus  under- 
mining the  hard  strata,  causing  them  to  fall.  The  fallen  masses 
are  gradually  disintegrated  in  their  turn  and  washed  away  into 
the  water -courses.  The  escarpments  may  follow  a  relatively 
straight  or  a  very  sinuous  conrae.  Sinuosities,  when  present,  are 
commonly  due  to  the  presence  of  springs,  which  undermine  the 
escarpments  and,  by  the  recession  of  their  heads,  excavate  the  line 
of  cliffs  into  bays  and  amphitheatres.  A  sinuous  escarpment  is  more 
rapidly  cut  back  than  a  straight  one,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  springs,  it  offers  a  larger  surface  to  the  attack 
of  the  destmctive  agencies.  Every  step  in  the  recession  of  an 
escarpment  lowers  the  ridge  and  brings  it  nearer  to  base-level, 
because  the  direction  of  retreat  follows  the  line  of  dip,  which 
carries  the  beds  down  to  base-level  with  a  rapidity  determined 
by  the  angle  of  dip.  A  steeply  inchned  bed  needs  to  be  cut  back 
only  a  short  distance,  when  it  will  be  reduced  to  base-level, 
whereas  a  bed  dipping  very  gently  remains  above  base-level  for 
very  long  distances.     Of  course  the  general  elevation  of  the  whole 
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leys  and  streams.  In  such  a  tongitudinal  valley,  following  the 
sirike  of  »  mass  of  soft  strata,  the  stream  which  occupies  it  will 
tend  10  flow  along  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  formed  by  the  out- 
crop of  hard  strata,  and  to  shift  its  course  laterally  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip,  cutting  away  the  soft  beds  in  which  it  flows,  and  under- 
mining the  hard  escarpment.  Such  a  stream  is  a  potent  agent  in 
causing  the  recession  of  the  escarpment  and  may  remove  large 
areas  of  both  hard  and  soft  strata. 

The  steep  ridges,  or  "  hog-backs,"  which  occur  among  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  show  interesting  ex. 
amples  of  streams  flowing  along  the  strike  of  inclined  strata, 
though  the  ridges  are  themselves  not  formed  quite  in  the  way 
already  described.  They  are  composed  of  the  steeply  dipping 
limbs  of  monochnal  folds,  of  which  the  upper  horizontal  limbs 
have  been  removed  by  denudation  (Fig.  132). 

Folded  Strata, — A  region  of  folded  strata  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, thrown  into  a  series  of  ridges  and  valleys,  the  ridges  formed 
by  anticlines  and  the  valleys  by  synclines.  If  the  folding  be  of 
moderate  degree,  so  as  to  produce  imdulations  of  sweeping  and 
gentle  curves,  the  tendency  of  denudation  is  to  reverse  the  original 
topography  and  convert  the  anticUnes  into  valleys  and  the  syn- 
clines into  ridges.  This  apparently  paradoxical  result  is  found, 
when  examined,  to  be  natural  and  simple  enough.  The  crests  of 
newly  formed  anticlines  have  been  subjected  to  tensile  stresses 
which  open  the  joints  in  the  strata  and  render  them  an  easy 
prey  to  the  denuding  agents,  The  surface  of  the  synclines,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  tightly  compressed,  and  their  joints  arc 
closed  by  crowding.  Aside  from  this,  another  factor  tends  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result.  In  a  folded  series  of  allernating  harder 
and  softer  beds  denudation  is  most  rapid  on  the  exposed  anticlines, 
and  in  them  the  hard  strata  are  first  reached  and  cut  throuj;h. 
When  an  underlying  mass  of  soft  strata  is  reached,  they  are  rapidly 
trenched  into  valleys  which  may  soon  be  excavated  below  the  level 
of  the  synclinal  troughs. 

If  the  folds  originally  made  by  the  force  of  lateral  compression 
he  steep  and  high,  as  in  mountain  ranges,  the  anticlines  penist 
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longer  as  ridges,  but  the  wearing  away  of  their  summits  gives 
rise  to  subordinate  ridges  and  valleys  within  the  limits  of  each 
anticlinal  arch.  Here  also  the  ridges  are  the  outcropping 
harder  beds,  and  the  valleys  are  cut  in  the  softer  ones.  Even 
in  mountain  ranges  denudation  may  reverse  the  original  struct- 
ural topography  and  give  rise  to  anticlinal  valleys  and  synclinal 
mountains. 

If  a  region  of  folded  rocks  has  once  been  planed  down  to 
base-level  or  to  a  peneplain,  and  then  reelevated  and  subjected 
to  denudation,  the  resulting  topography  will  be  determined  by 
the  same  laws.  Indeed,  this  is  the  method  in  which  regions 
of  tilted  or  inclined  strata  are  produced,  for,  as  we  saw  in 
Chapter  XII  (p.  232),  inchned  beds  are  generally  parts  of  trun- 
cated folds.  In  such  regions  drainage  is  first  in  accordance 
with  the  slopes  of  the  planed  and  tilted  surface,  but  as  denuda- 
tion proceeds,  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  rocks  make 
themselves  felt,  and  bring  about  changes  and  adjustments  of  the 
drainage  to  the  structure,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the 
following  chapter. 

The  combined  action  of  the  displacement  and  dislocation  of 
the  strata,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  denudation,  on  the  other,  often 
results  in  the  formation  of  disconnected  patches  of  rock  which, 
according  to  their  geological  relations,  are  called  outliers  and 
inliers.  An  outlier  is  an  isolated  mass  of  rock,  like  an  island, 
which  has  been  cut  off  by  denudation  from  its  former  connections. 
Outliers  are  sometimes  scores  of  miles  from  the  nearest  mass 
of  the  same  strata,  and  they  stand  as  monuments  which  show, 
partially  at  least,  the  former  extension  of  the  eroded  beds. 
An  outlier  rests  upon  the  underlying  strata,  and  when  viewed 
on  a  map,  which  brings  all  projections  down  to  one  plane,  is 
surrounded  by  beds  which  are  geologically  older  than  itself. 
Outliers  are  almost  always  composed  either  of  horizontal  strata, 
or  of  isolated  synclines,  for  an  isolated  anticline  would  soon  be 
swept  away  by  denudation,  the  dip  coinciding  with  the  slope  of 
the  surface,  an  arrangement  very  favourable  to  landslips  and  rapid 
erosion. 
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■n  inlier  is  produced  by  the  truncation  of  an  anticline  or  a 
me,  exposing  an.  area  of  a  lower  stratum  surrounded  by  strata 
lich  are  geologically  aljove  it.  If  the  isolated  mass  be  brought 
'  the  surfare  by  faulting,  it  is  called  a  faulted  outlier  or  inlier, 
iccording  as  it  is  surrounded  by  older  or  younger  beds.  A  faulted 
outlier  is  on  the  downthrow  side  of  the  dislocation  and  a  bulled 
iliei  oil  the  upthrow  side. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  RIVERS 

Rivers  are  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  agents  of  topo- 
graphical development,  and  it  is  important  to  understand  some- 
thing of  their  modes  of  change  and  adjustment.  These  changes 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  complex  and  puzzling,  for  rivers  do  the 
most  unexpected  things  in  what  seems  an  utterly  capricious  and 
whimsical  way.  We  often  see  rivers  breaching  hills  and  even  vast 
mountain  ranges,  cutting  their  way  through  enormous  obstacles, 
which  a  slight  deviation  from  their  course  would,  seemingly,  have 
enabled  them  to  avoid.  They  apparently  choose  the  difficult  and 
shun  the  easy  path.  The  general  explanation  of  these  paradoxi- 
cal results  is,  that  the  river  began  its  flow  when  the  topography 
was  entirely  different  from  its  present  state  of  development.  It 
is  this  fact  which  renders  the  rivers  such  valuable  aids  to  the 
geologist  in  his  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  past,  for  the  apparent 
whims  and  caprices  are  really  the  necessary  results  of  law. 

A  river  has  its  stages  of  development,  youth,  maturity,  and  old 
age,  just  as  has  a  land  surface,  each  stage  displaying  its  character- 
istic marks.  When  a  new  land  is  upheaved,  the  first  drainage 
lines  established  upon  it  are,  as  we  have  already  learned,  deter- 
mined entirely  by  the  slopes  of  the  new  surface  and  are  called 
consequent  streams.  In  its  earliest  stages  a  river  can  drain  its 
territory  or  basin  in  only  imperfect  fashion,  and  whatever  depres- 
sions exist  in  the  surface  of  the  new  land  are  filled  up  with  water 
and  form  lakes.  Tributaries  are  much  fewer  than  in  later  stages 
of  development ;  the  divides  between  the  tributaries  are  obscurely 
marked,  and  in  plains  these  divides  are  broad  areas,  not  lines. 
The  Red  River  of  the  North  is  an  example  of  a  stream  in  a  very 
youthful  stage,  which  flows  across  the  level  floor  of  an  abandoned 
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plain  the  (iiviOes  between  the  sireams  are  so  wide 
ami  flat  ihat  watur  gathers  on  them  after  heavy  rains,  having  no 
reason  to  flow  in  one  direction  rather  than  another. 

As  the  river  system  tiecomes  somewhat  older,  the  stream  chan- 
nels are  deepened,  the  larger  ones  being  cut  down  to  base-level, 
and  if  the  region  be  one  of  considerable  elevation,  deep  gorges 
and  canons  are  excavated.  If  ihe  streams  flow  across  strata  of 
different  hardness,  waterfalls  result  where  a  hard  ridge  crosses 
them,  but  in  the  main  stream  these  cascades  and  rapids  are 
ephemeral  and  soon  removed  by  the  stream's  wearing  down  the 
obstacle.  On  the  head-waters  of  streams,  however,  waterfalls  may 
persist  for  a  long  jieriod.  The  river  valleys  are  widened  out  by 
atmospheric  denudation,  and  channels  are  formed  on  their  slopini< 
sides,  which  gradually  grow  into  side  valleys.  The  lakes  are  for 
Ihe  most  part  drained  or  silted  up,  only  the  more  important  and 
deeper  ones  remaining,  while  the  system  of  tributary  streams  and 
rills  is  greatly  expanded.  A  mature  river  system  is  characteriied 
by  the  complete  development  of  its  tributaries  and  drainage,  so 
that  every  part  of  its  basin  is  reached  by  the  ramifying  channels. 
The  waterfalls  have  disappeared,  except  near  the  stream-heads, 
and  the  stream  channels  have  sought  out  and  utilized  every 
weakness  in  the  strata,  adjusting  themselves  to  the  structure  of 
the  rocks  and  the  alternations  of  hard  and  soft  beds. 

The  complete  network  of  streams  has  enlarged  the  valley 
surfaces,  which  increases  the  rate  of  destruction  and  brings  to 
the  river  a  greater  load  of  sediment  lo  carry.  In  maturity  the 
river  receives  its  maximum  load,  sometimes  so  great  that  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  main  stream  are  unable  to  transport  it  all,  and 
spread  the  excess  out  over  the  flood  plain.  The  channel  of  an 
overloaded  stream  may  be  so  raised  and  banked  in  by  its  own 
deposits,  that  some  of  the  tributaries  are  deflected  and  made  to 
run  for  some  distance  parallel  lo  the  main  stream,  perhaps  even 
reaching  the  sea  independently.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Loup 
Fork  of  the  Platte  in  Nebraska.  "  The  Platte  flows  there  upon  a 
ridge  of  its  own  creation.  The  Loup  comes  down  into  its  valley 
and  flows  parallel  with  it  for  many  miles."     (Gannett.) 
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The  final  stages  of  river  development  are  reached  when  the 
base-level  is  attained,  and  the  drainage  basin  reduced  to  a  pene- 
plain by  the  combined  action  of  the  streams  and  weathering.  The 
fiood-plain  deposits  may  now  be  partially  or  completely  removed, 
for  the  main  trunk  no  longer  receives  an  excessive  load,  and 
hence  it  is  able  to  carry  away  some  of  that  sediment  which  it  had 
previously  deposited.  With  its  drainage  basin  smoothed  down 
into  a  peneplain,  the  river's  work  is  done  ;  it  has  reached  old  age. 

The  course  of  river  evolution  above  described  is  the  ideal  cycle 
of  development  which,  however,  may  be  and  generally  is  inter- 
rupted by  diastrophic  movements.  An  elevation  of  the  region 
may  simply  rejuvenate  the  streams  and  start  them  afresh  upon  a 
career  of  wearing  down  the  land.  But  if  accompanied  by  exten- 
sive warping  or  folding  of  the  rocks,  the  drainage  system  of  the 
entire  region  may  be  revolutionized.  A  depression  of  the  region 
will  have  the  contrary  effect,  checking  or  stopping  the  work  in 
which  the  streams  were  engaged,  drowning  their  lower  reaches 
and  converting  them  into  estuaries.  A  lowered  land  surface  has 
less  material  to  lose  before  it  is  reduced  to  base-level,  but  the 
work  of  denudation  is  accomplished  more  slowly. 

In  a  newly  formed  mountain  region  the  drainage  system  is  at 
first  consequent  upon  the  slopes  produced  by  folding,  the  principal 
streams  flowing  in  the  synclinal  troughs  and  passing  from  one 
syncline  to  another  at  the  points  where,  owing  to  the  descending 
pitch  of  the  folds,  the  anticlines  are  lowest.  The  principal  valleys 
are  thus  longitudinal.  Such  a  system  of  drainage  is  exemplified  in 
the  Jura  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  a  region  where  the  topography 
is  still  dominated  almost  completely  by  the  regular  folds  which 
form  anticlinal  ridges  and  synclinal  valleys.  In  very  ancient 
regions  of  folded  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  longi- 
tudinal valleys  may  become  altogether  insignificant  in  comparison 
wth  the  transverse  valleys  excavated  by  the  streams. 

When  it  was  first  suggested  that  rivers  had  cut  their  own  valleys 
and  had  not  merely  taken  possession  of  ready-made  trenches,  it 
was  objected  that  such  an  explanation  required  many  streams  to 
begin  their  course  by  flowing  up  hill.     It  is  very  .common  to  find 
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wing  across  a  region,  cutting  its  way  through  ridge 
after  ridge,  instead  of  following  the  easy  path  of  the  longttiiiiinal 
valleys.  This  is  just  what  the  principal  streams  of  the  northern 
Appalachians,  such  as  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the 
Potomac  have  done,  and  at  first  sight,  their  course  is  very  difficult 
to  explain.  Without  going  very  far  back  into  the  history  of  these 
mountains,  we  may  simply  state  that  the  ridges  through  which  the 
rivers  named  have  cut  are  the  .emnants  of  a  reclevated  and  dis- 
sected peneplain,  across  which  the  streams  flowed  to  the  sea,  cut- 
ting transverse  valleys  that  were  rapidly  deepened  into  gorges. 
On  the  soft  strata  longitudinal  vallrys  were  opened  out  which, 
however,  were  formed  after  the  trans  terse  streams  and  could  not 
be  deepened  faster  than  they,  becaus  i  the  main  stream  flowing  in 
each  transverse  valley  gave  a  temporary  base-level  for  the  tribu- 
taries flowing  in  the  longitudinal  valleys.  The  hard  beds  were 
sawed  through  by  the  descending  streams,  but  elsewhere  these 
beds  stood  up  as  lidges,  and  thus  the  ridges  are  also  younger  than 
the  streams.  The  mystery  disappears  at  once,  if  we  simply  remem- 
ber that  the  transverse  streams  began  their  flow  upon  a  sloping 
plain  above  which  the  present  ridges  did  not  project. 

Antecedent  Rivers.  —  Another  way  in  which  rivers  have  been 
enabled  to  cut  their  way  through  opposing  ranges  of  hills  and 
even  mountains,  is  by  occupying  the  district  before  the  hills  or 
mountains  were  made.  Such  streams  are  called  anteeeiUnl  and 
are  defined  as  "  those  that  during  and  for  a  time  after  a  disturb- 
ance of  tlieir  drainage  area  maintain  the  courses  that  they  had 
taken  before  the  disturbance."  (Davis.)  The  simplest  case  oi 
antecedent  drainage  is  where  an  area  is  uplifted  without  deforma- 
tion and  without  changing  the  direction  of  the  slopes.  Under 
such  circumstances  all  the  streams  retain  their  old  channels,  and 
simply  gain  renewed  power  to  cut  them  into  deeper  trenches. 
down  to  the  new  l)ase-level.  Such  streams  are  said  to  be  revived. 
Even  if  the  upheaval  be  accompanied  by  folding  or  deformation, 
one  or  more  of  the  streams  may  persist  in  its  ancient  course, 
])rovided  the  folding  be  very  slow  and  gt.-idiial,  so  that  the  river  is 
able  to  cut  down  through  the  ub^inclc-s  which  are  raised  athwvt 
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Its  course.  A  revolving  saw  cuts  its  way  through  a  log  which  is 
pushed  against  it,  so  the  river  cuts  its  way  through  the  rising 
barrier.  If  the  latter  be  raised  faster  than  the  river  can  cut,  then 
the  stream  will  be  dammed  back  into  a  lake,  or  will  be  diverted 
to  a  new  course. 

A  famous  example  of  what  many  authorities  believe  to  be  an 
antecedent  stream  is  the  Green  River  in  Wyoming  and  Utah. 
Entering  from  the  north,  the  river  cuts  its  way  in  a  winding  course 
through  the  great  mountain  barrier  of  the  Uintas  in  a  remarkable 
series  of  cailons,  although  by  turning  a  short  distance  to  the  east- 
ward, it  might  have  found  a  path  several  thousand  feet  lower  than 
the  one  which  it  has  chosen.  Even  more  extraordinary  is  the 
Yampa,  which  flows  in  from  the  east,  and  though  a  slight  southerly 
deflection  would  have  brought  it  to  the  Green  on  the  plains  south  of 
the  mountains,  it  cuts  its  profound  gorge  along  the  axis  of  the  uplift, 
meeting  the  Green  in  the  heart  of  the  range.  The  strange  be- 
haviour of  these  two  streams  is  usually  explained  by  regarding  them 
as  antecedent,  occupying  nearly  the  same  channels  as  they  had 
before  the  mountains  were  upheaved.  The  uplift  was  so  gradual 
that  the  rivers  cut  through  the  barriers  as  fast  as  the  latter  were 
raised.  This  explanation  is  not  accepted  by  all  the  observers 
who  have  examined  the  region,  some  of  whom  explain  the  phe- 
nomena by  the  theory  of  superimposed  drainage,  described  in  the 
following  section.  Several  rivers  in  the  Alps  and  Himalayas, 
which  rise  in  the  inner  part  of  the  ranges  and  cut  their  way  out 
through  deep  chasms,  are  believed  to  be  antecedent. 

Superimposed  Rivers.  —  A  region  newly  upheaved  from  the  sea 
is  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  with  marine  deposits  which 
may  lie  unconformably  upon  a  foundation  of  older  rocks  of  en- 
tirely different  character,  arrangement,  and  structure.  The  system 
of  drainage  established  upon  the  new  land  is  at  first  consequent 
upon  the  initial  slopes  of  the  region.  As  the  streams  cut  their 
trenches  through  the  overlying  mantle  of  newer  strata,  they  en- 
counter the  older  rocks  below,  first  laying  bare  the  higher  ridges  of 
the  latter,  which  will  cause  waterfalls  and  rapids.  The  upper 
Mississippi  has  in  many  places  excavated  its  channel  through  the 
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surbce  sheet  of  glacial  drift  and  is  now  engaged  in  eroding  the 
ancient  crystalline  rocks  which  the  drift  had  covered.  When  the 
stream  has  everywhere  cut  through  the  newer  n»cks,  its  courec 
will  be  seen  to  have  no  retaljon  to  the  structure  of  the  older  rocks 
which  it  is  now  trenching.  If,  as  frequently  has  happened,  dcDuda- 
tion  has  stripped  away  almost  all  the  newer  strata,  the  drainage  of 
the  country  seems  to  be  quite  inexplicable  and  to  be  arranged  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  stniclure  of  the  rocks  across  which  ihe 
streams  flow.  Such  a  system  of  drainage  is  said  to  be  skperimpoai, 
ittheriteJ,  or  epigrnctie. 

Subsequent  Streams.  —  As  a  river  system  approaches  maturity, 
ami  as  the  drainage  of  the  area  becomes  more  complete,  it  will 
increase  the  number  of  its  branches.  Those  branches  which 
were  not  at  all  represented  in  the  youthful  stages  of  the  system, 
and  are  opened  out  along  Unes  of  yielding  rocks,  are  called  mt- 
sequnit,  and  all  streams  will  develop  more  or  fewer  of  stK:h 
branches  as  they  advance  to  maturity. 

AdjustmeDt  of  Streams.  —  However  the  streams  of  a  district 
may  have  been  established  in  the  first  instance,  whether  ihey 
were  consequent,  antecedent,  or  superimposed,  they  are  liable  to 
changes  more  or  less  profound  and  far-reaching.  These  changes, 
which  belong  to  the  normal  development  of  the  drainage  system 
and  are  not  dependent  upon  diastrophism.  are  due  to  adjustment 
of  the  streams  to  the  rock  structure  of  the  district,  the  streams 
searching  out  the  lines  of  weakness  and  least  resistance,  and 
evervwbere  taking  the  easiest  path  lo  their  destination-  The  up- 
stream extension  of  branches  and  the  shifting  of  the  divides  resolt 
in  the  enptkir  of  streams,  or  parts  of  such,  by  others  more  favour- 
ably situated,  one  master  stream  gradually  absorbing  many  smaller 
ones  which  had  originally  been  independent. 

A  divide,  or  water-parting,  between  two  streams  is  gradually 
shifted  by  the  lengthening  of  the  more  favourably  situated  stream, 
or  of  one  of  its  subsequent  branches.  This  more  favourable  situa- 
tion may  be  because  it  has  a  shorter  course  and  greater  fall,  giving 
a  swjfter  flow,  or  because  it  flows  at  a  lower  level,  giving  greater  fall 
to  its  tributaries,  or  because  its  course  is  thtuugh  soft  and  easily 
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eroded  rocks»  while  its  rival  is  embarrassed  by  hard  rocks  and 
ledges.  Another  favourable  circumstance  which  may  decide  be- 
tween streams  otherwise  equal  is  given  by  the  attitude  of  the  strata. 
In  regions  of  inclined  strata,  as  we  have  already  learned,  the 
escarpments  formed  by  outcropping  ledges  of  harder  rocks  tend 
to  migrate  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  As  such  escarpments 
frequently  form  divides  between  minor  streams,  the  stream  towards 
which  the  escarpment  migrates  will  be  at  a  disadvantage.  This 
shifting  of  divides  is  a  very  slow  process,  but  after  a  long  time  of 
insidious  advance  the  actual  capture  and  diversion  of  part  of  a 
stream  may  be  quite  suddenly  effected. 

Stream  capture  may  be  effected  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but 
a  few  examples  must  suffice.  We  may,  in  the  first  place,  suppose 
two  neighbouring  streams  following  roughly  parallel  courses,  but, 
owing  to  the  original  conformation  of  the  region,  flowing  at 
different  levels.  The  stream  that  flows  at  the  lower  level  will 
allow  greater  fall  to  its  tributaries,  which  will  thus  work  upward 
more  rapidly.  One  of  these  tributaries  will  eventually  work 
its  way  through  the  divide  and  tap  the  rival  stream,  all  of  whose 
waters  above  the  point  of  tapping  will  be  diverted  to  the  main 
stream  which  flows  at  the  lower  level. 

Another  method  of  stream  capture  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
Delaware,  the  Potomac,  and  other  transverse  rivers  which  have 
cut  deep  gorges  through  the  Appalachian  ridges.  Suppose  two 
parallel  transverse  streams  flowing  across  a  gently  sloping  pene- 
plain which  is  composed  of  tilted  rocks  of  different  degrees  of 
hardness.  In  the  manner  already  explained  (p.  317)  these  streams 
cut  gorges  through  the  ridges  of  hard  rock,  while  longitudinal  val- 
leys are  worn  out  along  the  strike  of  softer  strata,  which  valleys  are 
occupied  by  tributaries  of  the  transverse  streams.  If  one  of  the 
two  transverse  streams  be  considerably  larger  than  the  other  it  will 
saw  its  way  through  the  hard  ridges  at  a  correspondingly  faster  rate 
and  establish  a  lower  base-level  for  its  tributaries.  One  of  the 
tributaries  with  its  more  rapid  fall  will  be  thus  enabled  to  shift  its 
divide  at  the  expense  of  a  branch  of  the  rival  transverse  stream, 
capture  it,  and  by  reversing  the  direction  of  its  flow  draw  off  the 
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waters  of  the  smaller  main  stream  above  the  point  where  ils  capt- 
uretl  tributary  eniereil  it.  Or,  a  tributary  of  the  larger  miiin  stream 
may  push  its  wa  u]  a  lo  j,  ud  n  I  al  ey  ntil  taps  and  diverts 
the  smaller  tran  e  an  ho  lenen  ediatioii  of  any 
tributary  of  the  la  Lx      1 1      of  Im  1    of    hese  varieties  of 

capture  may  be  fo  n1      o  j,   he  \\    ala  h  ers;  an  excellent 

illuslralion  of  tl  e  1  e  e  hod  g  en  )  he  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah. 

When  the  Fo  o  na  was  beg  nn  ng  o  u  ts  gap  through  the 
Bine  Ridge  at  Ha  pe  terr  a  alle  ean  I  eaverdam  Greet, 
was  culling  a  sim  )a  t,  g  h  ou^h  he  ane  dge  a  few  miles  to 
the  sonth.  'I'he  Shenandoah  was  then  a  young  and  short  tributary 
of  the  Potomaf.  which  it  entered  from  the  south,  fl.>wing  through  the 
longitudinal  valley  which  was  opening  along  the  strike  of  the  softer 
strata  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  As  the  Potomac  is  much 
larger  than  Beaverdam  Creek,  it  cut  its  gap  much  more  rapidly, 
thus  giving  a  steep  and  swift  course  to  the  Shenandoah.  The 
latter  pushed  its  way  up  the  longitudinal  valley  until  it  tapped 
Beaverdam  Creek  and  captured  its  upper  course,  diverting  its 
waters  to  the  Potomac.  Keaverdam  Creek  no  longer  flowed 
through  the  gorge  which  it  had  cut  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  which 
was  thus  abandoned  and  became  a  "wind  gap,"  the  beheaded 
Beaverdam  now  rising  to  the  eastward  of  the  abandoned  gorge. 
This  gorge  is  known  as  Snickers  Gap,  The  great  number  of  wind 
giips  in  the  .Appalachian  ridges  shows  how  frequently  the  capture 
and  Inversion  of  smaller  streams  by  larger  ones  has  been  accom- 
plished among  those  mountains. 

Figures  134  and  135  show  two  stages  in  the  evolution  of  a  river 
system.  Figure  134  represents  the  first  stage,  in  which  several 
transverse  streams,  a,  c,  e,/,  g,  are  breaching  the  escarpments  indi- 
cated by  shaded  lines.  Of  these  streams  c  carries  the  most  water, 
and  will  therefore  deepen  its  gorges  through  the  hard  ridges  more 
rapidly  than  the  others,  and  give  its  tributaries  the  advantage  of 
a  greater  fall.  In  the  second  stage  (Fig.  135),  c  has  captured  the 
upper  courses  of  all  the  other  streams  except ,;-.  which  has  not  yet 
been  reached.    The  branch  /  lias  captured  a,  beheading  it,  divert- 
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ing  the  portion  ^i"  and  reversing  the  portion  a\  Similarly,  m  has 
captured  and  divided  e,  n  has  done  the  same  with  b^  and  /  with  //, 
while  g  must  eventually  suffer  the  same  fate.  Wind  gaps  will  be 
left  in  the  ridges  where  the  captured  streams  once  crossed  them. 

In  regions  of  folded  rocks  thrown  into  a  series  of  parallel  anticlines 
and  synclines,  the  process  of  adjustment  may  become  exceedingly 
complicated.  Suppose  an  original  consequent  stream  flowing  in 
a  syncline  of  hard  rock  considerably  above  base-level,  whose  sub- 
sequent branches  have  opened  out  valleys  in  softer  rocks  along  the 
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Fici.  134.  —  Evolution  of  a  river  system, 
first  stage.  The  shaded  lines  reprt-scnt 
escarpments  of  hard  rock.  (Dc  Lap- 
parent.) 


Fig.  135.  —  Evolution  of  a  river 
system,  second  stage.  (De  Lap- 
parent.) 


crests  of  the  anticlines,  where  the  harder  surface  stratum  is  first  cut 
through.  The  extension  and  junction  of  these  subse(]uent  branches 
may  offer  a  more  advantageous  course  than  the  hard  syncline,  and 
cause  the  latter  to  be  wholly  or  partially  deserted.  The  streams 
originally  flowing  in  the  synclinal  troughs  may  gradually  be  shifted 
to  the  degraded  anticlines  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  wasted 
away  more  rapidly. 

\  thoroughly  mature  drainage  system  is  characterized  by  a  com- 
plete adjustment  of  its  streams  to  the  structure  of  the  rocks.  The 
rivers  as  finally  established  are  thus  apt  to  be  a  patchwork  of  streams 
captured  and  diverted,  and  the  result  of  adjustment  is  the  produc- 
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tion  of  a  system  often  radically  different  from  the  original  one. 
ICven  after  a  river  system  has  become  maturely  adjusted,  a  reeleva- 
tion  of  the  country  may  produce  a  new  and  entirely  different  adjust- 
ment, by  changing  the  relation  of  the  folds  and  outcrops  of  hard 
and  soft  strata  to  the  base-level.  A  region  of  great  antiquity  which 
has  repeatedly  been  worn  down  and  reelevated  will  have  experienced 
many  revolutions  of  its  drainage  systems.  In  the  difficult  work  of 
deciphering  these  complex  histories  all  the  indications  of  abandoned 
stream  channels  must  be  carefully  examined.  Some  of  these,  like 
gravel  deposits  or  wind  gaps,  are  easy  to  find  and  to  trace  out,  but 
subsequent  denudation  will  frequently  have  removed  the  gravels 
and  otherwise  masked  the  old  stream  courses.  In  rocky  regions 
a  welcome  indication  of  ancient  stream  courses  is  often  given  hy pot 
hoUs^  which  are  deep,  circular,  well-like  openings  excavated  in  the 
rork,  and  wherever  they  occur  was  once  the  bed  of  a  stream.  A 
pot  hole  is  made  by  the  gyration  of  stones  which  are  whirled  around 
by  an  etltly  in  the  current  or  at  the  iooX.  of  a  waterfall  The  con- 
tlitions  must  remain  constant  for  some  time  for  the  hole  to  be  cut 
to  any  ilopih,  some  of  them  being  as  much  as  twenty  feet  deep. 

Accidents  to  Rivers.  —  This  term  is  employed  to  express  the 
iniorrupiions  which  hinder  or  prevent  the  normal  development  of 
a  river  system.  The  diastrophic  changes  and  their  effects  we  have 
already  considoreiU  but  there  are  others  which  should  be  men- 
tionovi.  A  ihange  of  climate  tmm  moist  to  arid  greatly  interferes 
with  the  development  and  adjustment  of  a  river  svstem.  Many 
>iroAm  *.lKinnels  an.*  abandonevi  and  others  are  occupied  only  after 
raitis.  while  the  reduced  rlow  in  the  permanent  streams  diminishes 
ihoir  erv^>i\e  powers.  lari^e  areas,  hke  the  Great  Basin  region, 
!\iav  :mvo  no  v>v.tU»t  :o  the  sea.  Ik? cause  the  mountain  streams  all 
U^no  rhe:i)No!\es  \\\  the  viesert  s.\:vi>.  I  ake  Ix^nneville  (see  p.  146) 
havi  a:>.  o.^/.c:  un::!  the  inoreasi:!^  k*.rvne«  of  the  climate  so  lowered 
::s  w.i:ors  :hat  the  ^^v::!v':  cv^i:*.d  no  '.o?.^er  be  reached.  c\'apontion 
cv.ecvl-.Vi:  t^r'-A.  virea:  lava  r-o'.\-s  niav  oM.terate  the  drainage 
s \  > : 0 •  V.  o :"  a  r ;.•  i: : o r.  a: x:  00 :ii '^e*  : h e  e> ta , . :  >h  p.i e nt  of  an  entirely 
•-^ov  0:^0.  as  h.vs  ha'jrertevl  *.n  s*.".:;>v'-v.  Li.iho  and  southeastern 
Orcj^or..  a  res::o:i  01  exv:eevi:Li^l>  iin:i:a:u:e  loix^^raphy  and  drain- 
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age.  Extensive  ice-sheets,  by  spreading  a  thick  mantle  of  drift 
which  fills  up  the  valleys,  may  produce  the  same  effects  as  lava 
flows,  except  that  the  drift  is  more  easily  removed.  In  the  north- 
eastern United  States  many  streams  have  been  displaced  by  the 
sheets  of  glacial  drift,  and  forced  to  seek  new  channels  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date ;  they  still  preserve  all  the  signs  of  youth, 
such  as  deep,  trench-like  gorges  (see  Fig.  32),  waterfalls,  and 
rapids.  The  larger  rivers  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  able  to 
reoccupy  their  old  valleys,  but  the  smaller  streams  have  generally 
been  compelled  to  excavate  new  channels. 


CHAPTER    XIX 
MOUNTAIN  RANGES  —  CYCLES  OP  ESOSIOII 

Thk  term  moiiniain  is  somewhat  loosely  employed  for  any  lofty 
eminence,  and  the  distinction  between  mountains  anil  hills,  as 
ordinarily  made,  is  principally  a  tiuestion  of  mere  height.  Some 
so-called  mountain  peaks  and  ridges  are  merely  the  portions  of 
dissected  plateaus  left  standing,  such  as  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge  in  Tennessee,  and  the  Allegheny  Front  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Such  mountains  usually  have  flat  tops  (table  mountains), 
are  composed  of  strata  which  are  nearly  or  quite  horizontal,  and 
owe  their  existence  either  to  their  being  composed  of  more  re- 
sistant rocks  than  the  denuded  parts  of  the  plateau,  or  to  their 
favourable  situation  with  reference  to  the  drainage  lines.  Another 
type  of  mountain  is  the  volcanic,  which  is  usually  an  isolated  cone 
and  may  be  built  up  to  great  heights  ;  it  is  simply  the  accumula- 
tion of  volcanic  material  which  has  been  piled  up  around  the 
vent.  Typical  mountain  ranges  and  chains  differ  materi.illy  from 
either  of  these  classes,  both  in  their  structure  and  their  mode  of 
origin.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  origin  and  history  of 
mountains,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  the  terms  to  be  used. 

A  Mountain  Range  is  made  uji  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  par- 
allel ridges,  all  of  which  were  formed  within  a  single  geosyncline 
([».  136)  or  on  its  borders.  The  ridges  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  longitudinal  valleys  and  may  be  formed  either  by  the 
successive  folds  or  by  denudation  within  the  limits  of  the  (bids. 
In  the  latter  case  the  outcropping  harder  strata  make  the  ridges. 
,'\  mountain  range  is  always  very  long  in  projjortion  to  its  width, 
and  its  ridges  have  a  persistent  trend.  These  features  distinguish 
a  true  range  from  the  ridges  cut  out  of  a  plateau  by  denudation. 
The  .Appalachian  range,  the  Wasatch,  the  Coast  Range,  are  ex- 
amples of  typical  mountain  ranges.  ^^ 
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A  Bfonntain  System  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  parallel  or 
consecutive  ranges,  formed  in  separate  geosynclines,  but  of  ap- 
proximately similar  dates  of  upheaval.  The  Appalachian  system 
comprises  the  Appalachian  range,  running  from  New  York  to 
Georgia,  the  Acadian  range  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  Ouachita  range  in  Arkansas.  Each  of  these  ranges  was 
formed  in  a  different  geosynclinal,  but  at  the  same  geological 
date,  and  they  are  consecutive,  having  a  common  direction. 

A  Mountain  Chain  comprises  two  or  more  systems  in  the  same 
general  region  of  elevation,  but  of  different  dates  of  origin.  The 
Appalachian  chain  includes  the  Appalachian  system,  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  Highlands  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Hudson,  a  system  of 
different  date,  and  the  Taconic  system  of  western  New  England, 
which  was  not  formed  at  the  same  time  as  either  of  the  others. 

A  Cordillera  consists  of  several  mountain  chains  in  the  same 
part  of  the  continent.  Thus,  the  chains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Sierra  Nevada,  Coast  Range,  and  their  prolongations  in  Canada, 
together  make  up  the  Rocky  Mountain  or  Western  Cordillera. 

From  these  definitions  it  will  appear  that  the  mountain  range 
has  a  unity  of  structure  and  origin  which  fits  it  especially  for 
study.  If  the  structure  and  history  of  the  ranges  be  understood, 
the  systems  and  chains  will  offer  little  additional  difficulty. 

A  mountain  range  (disregarding,  for  the  present,  certain  excep- 
tional cases)  consists  of  a  very  thick  mass  of  strata,  which  are 
much  thicker  in  the  mountains  than  the  same  strata  in  the 
adjoining  plains.  In  the  Appalachian  range,  for  example,  the 
stratified  rocks  are  nearly  40,000  feet  thick,  but  on  tracing 
the  same  series  of  beds  westward  into  the  Mississippi  valley, 
they  are  found  to  become  very  much  thinner,  hardly  exceeding 
one-tenth  of  the  thickness  in  the  mountains.  This  immense  thick- 
ness of  the  component  strata  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Appalachians 
but  reappears  in  the  typical  mountain  ranges  everywhere :  the 
Wasatch  range  has  31,000  feet  of  strata,  the  Coast  Range  30,000 
feet,  the  Alps  50,000  feet,  etc.  The  thick  series  of  strata  which 
make  up  a  mountain  chain  are  usually  conformable  throughout ; 
deposition  was,  for   the   most   part,  continuous,  and  there  was 
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little  or  no  loss  from  demiJation,  though  in  some  cases  the 
region  whicli  sul»sei}ucnlly  was  upheaved  into  the  range  had  its 
oacillalions  of  level,  recorded  now  in  unconformities.  This  may 
be  seen,  for  exanijile,  in  the  Ouachita  range  of  Arkansas. 

Another  well-nigh  univereal  fact  concerning  the  stnicture  of 
mountain  ranges  is  the  intense  folding  or  plication  of  their  strata, 
often  accompanied  by  great  thrust  faults.  The  degree  of  plica- 
tion varies  much  in  different  ranges.  The  Uinta  Mountains  are 
formed  by  a  single  great  and  gently  swelling  arch  of  strata,  fauUeil 
along  its  northern  slope.  So  gentle  is  the  curvature  of  the  beds 
that  in  a  single  view  they  often  seem  to  be  quite  horizontal.  Much 
more  commonly  the  strata  are  thrown  into  a  series  of  parallel 
folds,  which  sometimes  are  open,  upright,  and  symmetrical,  as  in 
the  Jura  Mountains  of  Switzerland:  its  folds  are  so  symmetrical 
and  regular  that  a  section  across  the  parallel  ridges  looks  like  a 
diagrani.  This  comparatively  gentle  folding  is,  however,  not  the 
rule,  but  rather  an  intense  compres.sion  and  plication.  The  Ajjpa- 
lachians  are  thrown  into  closed,  asymmetrical,  and  overturned  folds, 
with  frequent  great  thrust  faults  (see  Fig.  93,  p.  238).  The  Sierra 
Nevada  is  so  intensely  plicated  that  the  thickness  of  its  strata  has 
not  yet  been  estimated.  The  Alps  have  undergone  such  enormous 
compression  that  many  of  the  ridges  are  in  the  form  of  fan  folds 
((>.  the  anticlines  are  broader  at  the  crest  than  at  the  base), 
while  others  have  been  pushed  over  to  an  inverted  position. 
The  combination  of  this  violent  contortion  with  faults  and  thrusts 
often  results  in  an  indescribable  confusion  and  chaos  of  forms, 
which  it  is  exceedingly  didicuh  to  comprehend. 

The  two  main  characteristic  features  of  mountain  ranges  are, 
then,  the  immense  thickness  of  the  strata  of  which  they  are  made, 
and  the  compression  and  folding  or  faulting  which  they  have  un- 
dergone. Certain  minor  structures  which  accompany  these  more 
striking  features  should,  however,  not  be  overiooked.  In  the  first 
place,  the  folded  strata  of  mountain  ranges  are  very  generally 
cleaved,  or  fissile,  or  both,  the  planes  of  cleavage  or  fisstiity 
running  parallel  with  the  axes  of  the  folds.  (2)  The  naajor 
folds  are  themselves  composed  of  successive  series  of  minor  folds 
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in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  the  smallest  of  them  being 
visible  only  with  the  microscope.  (3)  Dynamic  metamorphism 
is  an  almost  universal  feature  of  mountain  ranges,  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  rocks  being  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  plica- 
tion. The  microscope  gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the  enormous 
forces  which  have  been  at  work,  by  showing  how  the  minerals  have 
been  mashed  and  flattened,  rendered  plastic  and  flowing  like  wax 
in  a  hydraulic  press.  (4)  Masses  of  igneous  rocks  are  very  often, 
though  not  always,  associated  with  mountain  ranges,  and  many 
such  ranges  have  a  core  of  igneous  rock,  often  granite,  with 
strata  flanking  it  on  both  sides. 

Origin  of  Mountain  Ranges 

The  manner  in  which  mountain  ranges  have  been  formed  must 
be  deduced  from  a  careful  study  of  their  structure,  for  no  one 
has  ever  witnessed  the  process  of  that  formation.  Mountain 
building  may  be  going  on  at  the  present  time ;  indeed,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not,  but  so  slowly  is  the  work 
carried  on  that  it  withdraws  itself  entirely  from  observation. 
Nevertheless  the  general  course  of  events  may  be  inferred  with 
much  confidence  from  the  structure  of  the  range. 

The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  mountain  range  must  evi- 
dently be  the  accumulation  of  an  immensely  thick  body  of  strata. 
This,  of  course,  must  have  taken  place  under  water,  and  the  only 
body  of  water  large  enough  is  the  sea.  Furthermore,  our  studies 
of  modern  marine  deposits  have  taught  us  that  thick  strata  can  be 
accumulated  only  in  rather  shallow  water  and  parallel  with  shore- 
lines. This  shoal  water  origin  of  their  strata  is  confirmed  by  the 
examination  of  actual  mountain  ranges,  where  we  find  great  masses 
of  conglomerates,  ripple-marked  and  sun- cracked  sandstones  and 
shales,  and  abundant  other  testimony  of  deposition  in  shallow 
water.  To  accumulate  thick  strata  in  shoal  water  the  bottom 
must  subside  as  the  sediments  are  piled  upon  it,  else  the  water 
would  be  filled  up  and  deposition  cease.  Such  a  sinking  trough 
is  a  geosyncline,  and  in  geosynclines  filled  with  sediments  is  the 
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cradle  of  the  mountains.  The  area  of  the  trough  varies  from 
time  to  time,  as  do  also  the  position  of  the  line  of  maximum 
subsidence  and  the  relative  rate  of  depression  and  sedimenta- 
tion, so  that  ihe  depth  of  water  varies.  We  saw  above  thai 
the  strata  of  mouiiiain  ranges  are  very  much  thicker  than  the 
same  strata  in  tlie  adjoining  plains,  which  means  that  the  ranges 
have  been  formed  along  the  lines  of  maximum  sedimentation. 

The  second  stage  in  the  building  of  a  range  is  the  upheaval  o( 
the  thick  mass  of  strata  into  a  series  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
folds,  which  niay  be  upright,  open,  and  symmetrical,  or  closed, 
asymmetrical,  inclined,  or  inverted.  This,  as  we  have  already 
learned,  can  be  produced  only  by  lateral  eompression.  a  con- 
clusion which  is  sustained  not  only  by  the  mechanics  of  fold- 
ing and  faulting,  but  also  by  the  less  obvious  structures,  such 
as  cleavage  and  fissility,  melamorphism,  the  microscopic  criim- 
plings  and  plications,  and  the  crushing  and  flow;:^e  of  the  mineral 
particles.  Experiments  upon  the  lateral  compression  of  plastic 
substances  under  load  give  the  same  result.  The  compress- 
ing force  does  not  raise  anticlines  with  great  cavities  beneath 
them,  for  such  arches  could  not  well  be  self- supporting,  but 
mashes  together  the  whole  mass  of  strata,  raising  them  into  folds 
and  wrinkles,  crowding  the  beds  into  a  greatly  reduced  breaddi ; 
or  when  they  are  not  sufficiently  loaded  to  be  plastic,  break- 
ing and  dislocating  them  in  gre.it  thnist  faults.  Certain  mountain 
areas  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  compressed  into  one-sixth  Ihe 
breadth  originally  occupied.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  ihst 
a  mountain  range  was  thrown  up  by  one  steady  movement.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  repeated  raove- 
raejits,  separated  it  may  be  by  long  intervals  of  time,  have  been 
engaged  in  the  work. 

That  mountain  ranges  have  been  forced  upward  by  lateral  com- 
pression is  an  unquestioned  fact,  but  to  determine  how  that  com- 
pression was  generated  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem.  The 
most  satisfactory  explanation  yet  offered  is  that  the  compression 
is  due  lo  the  contraction  of  the  globe  from  cooling.  The  earth's 
crust  long  ago  reached  a  state  of  fairly  constant  temperature,  bui 
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the  highly  heatef!  iulerbr  is  steadily  cooling  by  radiation,  and  a 
tracting.     The  cnist  nmst  follow  the   shrinking  interior,  and  is 
thereby  crowded  into  a  smaller  space,  which  sets  up  irresistible    ! 
lateral  pressure,  to  which  the  cnisl  must  give  way,  even  though  it 
were  far  more  rigid  than  steel.     A  withered  apple  has  a  wrinkled    ; 
skill  because  the  fruit  has  shrunk  from  loss  of  water,  and  the  skin 
crowded  into  a  smaller  space,  is  fokied  and  wrinkled. 

\arious  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  contraction 
theory,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  cause  is  insufficient  to  do 
the  work  demanded  of  it.  Those  objections  cannot  lie  com- 
pletely answered  because  of  our  ignorance  of  the  quantitative 
factors  involved  in  the  problem,  but  the  fact  remains  that  r 
other  suggestion  explains  the  facts  of  n 


There  are  certain  mountain  ranges  which  have  an  excejilional 
stnicture  and  must  have  had  a  correspondingly  different  mode  of  1 
origin.     In  the  (Ireat  Basin  which  lies  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  are  a  number  of  parallel  monntain    | 
ranges  with  a  prevalent  north  and  south  trend,  which  are  collec-    ' 
lively  called  the  Basin  Ranges.     The.se  mountains  are  not  folds    , 
of  very  thick  strata,   but    tilled  /naU  M'ds.  which   have   been 
made  by  normal    faults,    each  upthrow  side  standing  as  a  great 
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escarpment,  but  with  a  tilted  lop  thai  gradually  slopes  back  to  the 
fool  of  the  next  block,  to  whith  it  stands  as  the  limvnthrow  side. 
The  processes  of  denudation  have  carved  these  tilted  blocks  into 
peaks  and  ridges  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  boundary  ranges, 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  VVasalch,  although  mountains  of  fold' 
ing,  have  themselves  been  modified  by  the  same  process,  for 
each  of  these  ranges  has  a  great  fault  along  its  base,  the  Great 
Basin  being  on  the  downthrow  side  with  reference  lo  each  of 
ihem.  The  fault  of  the  Sierras  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  range  and 
hades  toward  the  east,  that  of  ihe  Wasatch  is  on  the  west  side  and 
hades  to  the  west.  The  dislocations  of  this  region  have  been  kept 
up  till  a  very  recent  period  ;  in  southeastern  Oregon  ihe  fault 
scarps  are  still  very  plainly  shown,  the  upthrow  sides  forming 
ridges,  and  the  downthrow  sides  valleys  in  many  of  which  water 
has  gathered  into  lakes  (see  Fig.  104 ) .  Near  Salt  I-ake  City  the 
movements  may  even  yet  be  in  progress.  In  Fig.  52  (p.  131)  is 
shown  an  alluvial  cone  at  the  foot  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains ;  on 
the  right  side  of  the  cone,  near  its  upper  end,  may  be  seen  a  low 
favilt  scarp,  which  could  not  have  been  very  long  maintained  in 
such  incoherent  materials.  This  exceptional  mountain  structure 
seen  in  the  Basin  Ranges  is,  then,  due  to  normal  faulting. 

Another  type  of  mountain  structure  different  from  either  of 
those  nientioned  is  the  laccolithic  mountain.  A  laccolith  (sec 
p.  183)  is  a  rounded,  intrusive  mass  of  igneous  rock  which  has 
lifted  up  an  arch  of  strata  above  it  into  a  dome,  but  has  not  reached 
the  surface  to  flow  out  as  lava.  A  laccolitliic  mountain  may  stand 
isolated,  like  Little  Sun  Dance  Hill  (see  Fig.  128),  or  several  of 
them  may  be  grouped  together,  as  in  the  Henry  Mountains  of 
southern  Utah,  or  again,  they  may  form  extensive  portions  of  tnie 
ranges,  as  in  the  Elk  Mountains  of  Colorado. 

The  Date  of  Mountain  Ranges  means  the  geological  period  in 
which  they  were  first  upheaved  above  the  sea.  This  date  is  sub- 
sequent to  the  newest  strata  which  are  involved  in  the  movement, 
and  earlier  than  that  of  the  oldest  strata  which  did  not  take  part 
in  the  movement,  but  must  have  done  so,  hatl  ihey  been  present. 
Strata  which  rest  uncuuformably  against  the  flanks  of  a  range  must 
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have  been  deposited  after  the  folding  movement  was  accom- 
phshed.  If  the  newest  folded  strata  and  the  oldest  unmoved 
strata  be  of  successive  geological  periods,  the  date  of  the  upheaval 
is  placed  between  those  two  periods  and  said  to  close  the  older 
one  for  the  particular  region  involved.  The  subsequent  history 
of  a  mountain  range  after  its  final  upheaval  above  the  sea  must  be 
read  in  its  denudation  and  in  the  evolution  of  its  topography  and 
drainage. 

Denudation  of  Mountains 

Mountains  as  we  see  them  are  never  in  the  shape  which  they 
would  present,  were  the  forces  of  compression  and  upheaval  alone 
concerned  in  their  formation.  Every  mountain  range  has  been 
profoundly  affected  by  the  agencies  of  denudation,  and  their 
ridges  and  peaks,  their  cliffs  and  valleys,  have  been  carved  out  of 
swelling  folds  and  domes,  or  angular,  tilted  fault  blocks.  As 
upheaval  is  a  slow  process,  denudation  must  have  begun  its  work 
as  soon  as  the  crests  of  the  folds  made  their  appearance  above 
the  sea,  or  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  so  that  probably  no 
range  ever  had  the  full  height  which  the  strata,  if  free  from  de- 
nudation, would  have  given  to  it.  Upheaval,  though  sometimes 
slow  enough  to  allow  rivers  to  keep  their  channels  open,  is  yet  too 
rapid  to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  processes  of  general  atmospheric 
weathering,  and  so  the  ranges  grew  into  great  uplifts.  But  as  soon 
as  the  movement  of  elevation  ceased,  denudation  began  to  get  the 
upper  hand,  for  as  we  have  learned,  mountains  are  the  scene  of 
exceptionally  rapid  erosion.  The  steepness  of  their  sides  gives 
great  power  to  the  streams  which  course  down  them,  they  cause 
the  discharge  of  the  atmospheric  moisture  in  rain  or  snow,  they 
are  terribly  riven  by  the  frost,  and  they  are  frequently  cut  and 
gashed  by  glaciers.  For  a  long  period  the  effect  of  denudation 
is  to  greatly  increase  the  ruggedness  of  the  mountains,  carving 
folds  into  ridges  and  cliffs,  and  ridges  into  bold  and  inaccessible 
peaks,  but  sooner  or  later  the  mountains  are  worn  down  lower 
and  lower,  and  are  eventually  levelled  with  the  plains  from  which 
they  spring.     In  the  process  of  degradation,  the  synclines  often 
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resist  wear  better  than  the  anticlines,  and  standing  np  above  the 
level,  form  the  synclinal  mountains  of  many  ancient  ranges. 

From  the  geological  point  of  view  mountains  must  be  regarded 
as  short-lived  and  ephemeral ;  low-lying  plains  persist  for  a  longer 
time  than  do  lofty  ranges,  as  rivers  may  outlast  many  generations 
of  lakes.  Consequently,  among  the  mountain  chains  of  the  globe, 
we  everywhere  find  that  the  lofty  ranges  are  those  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  while  ancient  mountains  have  been  worn  down 
into  mere  stumps.  The  Appalachians  have  been  reduced  nearly 
to  base-level,  and  their  present  condition  is  that  of  a  reelevated 
and  dissected  peneplain,  the  ridges  and  valleys  of  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  position,  attitude,  and  alternation  of  harder  and 
softer  strata.  In  its  pristine  state  this  very  ancient  range  may 
well  have  been  as  lofty  as  the  Alps  or  Andes.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  mathematical  ratio  between  the  youth  of  a  range  and  its 
height,  for  moderately  folded  strata  of  moderate  thickness  never 
could  have  formed  very  high  mountains,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is 
true,  that  ver}'  high  ranges  are  youthful,  and  that  very  old  ranges 
are  low.  The  process  of  degradation  may  go  so  far  as  to  sweep 
away  a  mountain  range  to  its  very  roots,  leaving  only  the  intensely 
plicated  strata  of  the  plain  as  evidence  that  mountains  ever 
existed  there.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  upland  of  southern  New 
England  and  the  great  metamorphic  area  of  Canada,  both  of 
which  probably  once  carried  ranges  of  high  mountains. 

SuccFssivE  Cycles  of  Denx'dation. 

We  have  seen  that  any  region,  however  lofty  and  rugged,  must 
eventually  be  worn  down  to  base-level,  provided  only  that  the 
country  remain  stationary  with  reference  to  the  sea  until  the  pro- 
cess of  degradation  is  complete.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
any  extensive  region  of  hard  rocks  has  ever  been  absolutely  reduced 
to  base-level :  the  usual  result  is  the  formation  of  a  peneplain,  a 
low-lying,  featureless  surface  of  gentle  slopes  and  with  only  occa- 
sional eminences  rising  above  the  general  level.  Reelevation  of 
such  a  peneplain  at  once  revivifies  the  streams  and  gives  all  the 
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destructive  agencies  new  powers.  The  peneplain  is  attacked  and 
carved  into  valleys  and  hills,  the  valleys  being  rapidly  cut  down 
to  base-level,  while  the  divides  and  hills  are  much  more  slowly 
removed.  If  time  enough  be  granted,  the  rugged  country  formed 
from  a  dissected  peneplain  is  in  its  turn  worn  down  to  a  second 
peneplain  at  a  lower  base-level.  This  alternate  upheaval  and 
wearing  down  together  constitute  a  cycle  0/  denudation,  from  base- 
level  back  to  base-level.  A  complete  cycle  is  one  in  which  the 
whole  region  is  reduced  to  a  peneplain  before  the  reelevation 
occurs,  and  a  partial  or  incomplete  cycle  is  one  which  is  inter- 
rupted by  upheaval  before  the  region  is  cut  down,  and  only  small 
and  local  peneplains  have  been  formed.  From  a  study  of  an  old 
region  several  cycles  of  denudation  may  frequently  be  made  out, 
represented  by  the  remnants  of  dissected  peneplains  at  different 
levels  preserved  in  the  harder  rocks.  The  successive  adjustments 
of  the  drainage  system  are  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  working  out  the 
history  of  the  cycles. 

As  an  excellent  example  of  these  cycles  of  denudation  whose 
marks  are  preserved  in  the  structure  of  the  rocks,  we  may  take 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  have  been  studied  with  great 
care.  The  cycles  have  been  worked  out  elaborately,  but  only  an 
outline  of  the  more  striking  events  can  be  given  here. 

These  mountains  began  as  a  great  geosyncline  in  which 
throughout  the  vast  lengths  of  the  Palaeozoic  era  (see  p.  365) 
were  accumulated  enormously  thick  masses  of  shoal  water  sedi- 
ments. At  the  close  of  that  era  a  number  of  crustal  movements 
set  in,  crushing  the  sides  of  the  geosynclinal  trough,  and  crum- 
pling the  mass  of  strata  contained  in  it  into  a  series  of  roughly 
parallel,  closed,  inclined,  or  overturned  folds,  forming  doubtless 
a  very  lofty  range  of  mountains.  During  the  long  ages  of  the 
Mesozoic  era  (see  p.  441)  the  mountains  were  attacked  and  worn 
down  by  the  destructive  agencies ;  and  by  the  time  the  Creta- 
ceous period  was  reached  (see  p.  474)  the  range  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  peneplain,  with  only  a  few  hills  rising  above  its 
almost  featureless  level,  —  hills  which  are  now  the  peaks  of  west- 
em  North  Carolina,  the  highest  points  of  the  range  at  present. 
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Vhc  present  height  of  these  peaks  is  due  to  subsequent  reelevation. 
riii>  plain  is  called  the  Kitu tinny  peneplain,  because  the  ridge 
oi  that  name  in  IVnnsylvania  and  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  rem- 
nants oi  it.  To  the  obsen*er  who  can  overlook  the  billowy  ridges 
of  the  present  range  their  even  sky  line  is  very  striking,  and  these 
ridges  are  all  coin[>osevl  of  the  hardest  rocks,  which  all  rise  to 
nearly  the  same  level.  To  reproduce  the  plain  it  would  be 
necessar\'  to  fill  the  valleys  between  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east 
and  the  plaiea.i  on  the  west  up  to  the  level  attained  by  the  hard 
ridges,  an  i  thi^  would  give  a  gently  arched  surface,  sloping  very 
gradually  to  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Atlantic.  On  this 
penej^lain  were  already  established  the  great  streams  which  flow 
to  the  vx^ean.  such  as  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Potomac 

Next  the  peneplain  was  raised  very  gradually  to  a  height  of 
1400  feel  ir.  Virjinij.  diminishing  in  both  directions  from  this 
jM^  y,  aVi  i  ti.e  i:e:.::ii:!ig  forces  once  more  attacked  and  dissected 
;h.-  :  l.v.n.  i>.e  1  Arcer  >:reams  holdinii  their  trans\'erse  courses  and 
sawing  :hr/'  :^^  the  hard  strata,  which  were  left  standing  as  ridges 
:»v  :-u*  I  ::ti:^  J  of  the  lon-^ituiinal  vallevs  aloni;  the  more  destructi- 
b.e  1'^  /:>.  Pe:r.:da:i  o  had  cut  down  the  softer  beds  to  one  gen- 
or  ':  .eve"..  c.;".'.t  vi  i:ie  Shenarivioah  peneplain,  the  period  of  rest 
lv.».-.^  ;.«:.j  i^v-.^h  to  ^rin.:  all  the  areas  of  soft  and  soluble  beds 
I  ^  :>.:>  Iwcl.  but  no:  10  maierialiy  lower  the  ridges  of  the  more 
rt:-:>:;n:  >:r-iia. 

*•  The  -A' 'ihr.g  of  the  A'v.wlachian  dome  Ivegan  again.  It  rose 
200  iVe:  ':r,  New  Jer^iv.  t^^o  feet  in  Pennsylvania,  1700  feet  in 
<.'  ::.;cr:i  V.r-:.!r.a.  an  i  thence  Svx::hward  slopeti  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mlx-.v  \  .  .  .  In  Ci^nse.v'.ence  of  the  renewed  ele\*ation,  the 
>:rea:r.<  wore  revived.  (>nce  more  fall  ins  swiftlv,  they  have 
>.\ve  i.  ..n.i  are  sawirg.  their  channels  down,  and  are  preparing 
f  r  :".e   leveK  ;  mcr.i  vf  a  f-:;ure  base-level. "     (Willis.) 

1  ::i>  exiuv. '.e  is  <arr.cient  to  show  the  value  of  the  physio- 
j'. ;".:«:  ::.e:h.M;  :o  the  geologist  in  supplementing  the  knowledge 
■irrivc-.l  from  ihe  siu.iv  of  sedimentation. 
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A  FOSEaL  is  the  impression  or  remains  of  an  animal  or  plant 
which  has  been  entombed  in  the  rocks  by  natural  causes. 

A  knowledge  of  fossils  is  indispensable  to  the  geologist  because 
they  give  him  ihe  means  of  establishing  a  consecutive  chronology 
of  the  earth,  and  teach  him  much  concerning  the  changes  of 
land  and  sea,  of  climate,  and  of  the  distribution  of  living  things 
upon  the  globe.  To  comprehend  the  lessons  taught  by  fossils,  it 
is  essential  not  only  that  the  student  should  familiarize  himself 
with  actual  specimens,  but  also  that  he  should  have  some  ac- 
liiaintance  with  the  elements  of  zoology  and  botany,  else  he  ^n- 
DO(  appreciate  the  distinctions  which  obtain  between  the  fossils  of 
widely  separated  periods  of  time. 

I.   How  Fossils  were  embedded  in  the  Rocks 

The  conditions  of  the  prcsen-ation  of  fossils  are  much  more 
favourable  to  some  kinds  of  organisms  than  to  others.  It  is  only 
iriiler  the  rarest  circumstances  that  soft,  gelatinous  animals,  which 
.:kc  jelly-fish)  have  no  hard  parts,  can  leave  traces  in  the  rocks. 
I  lic  vast  majority  of  fossilized  animals  are  those  which  have  hard 
shells,  scales,  teeth,  or  bones ;  and  of  plants,  those  which  contain 
a  suflicient  amount  of  woody  tissue. 
343 
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Again,  the  conditions  under  which  organisms  live  have  a  great 
influence  u[H)n  the  chances  of  their  preservation  as  fossils.  Land 
animals  and  plants  are  much  less  favourably  situated  than  are 
aquatic  forms,  and  since  by  far  the  greater  number  of  sedimentary 
rocks  were  laid  down  in  the  sea,  marine  organisms  are  much  more 
common  as  fossils  than  are  those  of  fresh  water. 

Few  rocks,  and  those  unimportant,  are  accumulated  on  land, 
and  so  fossils  are  rarely  preserved  on  land  surfaces,  though  they  are 
occasionally  buried  in  blown  sand  or  in  the  soil.  Peat  Ixjgs  are, 
however,  excellent  places  for  fossiiization,  and  the  coal  seams 
have  yielded  great  numbers  of  fossils,  principally  of  plants.  The 
remains  of  land  animals  and  plants,  especially  of  the  latter,  are 
sometimes  swept  out  to  sea.  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  there 
covered  up  and  preserved  in  the  deposits  ;  but  such  occurrences 
are  relatively  uncommon.  Lakes  offer  much  more  favouraUe 
conditions  for  the  preservation  of  terrestrial  organisms.  Sur- 
rounding trees  drop  iheir  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  upon  the  flaU 
and  shallows  of  fine  mud,  insects  fall  into  the  quiet  waters, 
while  quadrupeds  are  mired  in  mud  or  quicksand  and  soon 
buried  out  of  sight.  Flooded  streams  bring  in  quantities  o( 
vegetable  debris,  together  with  the  carcases  of  land  animals, 
drowned  by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  flood.  When  the  carcase  of 
a  freshly  drowned  mammal  is  washed  into  the  lake,  it  immedi- 
diately  sinks  to  the  bottom  ;  and  if  sufficient  sediment  be  de- 
posited upon  it,  it  will  be  held  there  and  fossilized  as  a  complete 
skeleton.  But  if  little  sediment  be  thrown  down  upon  it,  the 
carcase  will  rise  and  float,  when  the  body  is  distended  by  ihe  gases 
of  decomposition.  Floating  thus,  it  will  be  pulled  about  by  the 
flesh-eating  creatures  which  inhabit  the  lake,  dropping  one  bone 
here  and  another  there,  over  a  wide  area. 

The  great  series  of  lake  deposits,  which  for  long  ages  were 
formed  in  various  parts  of  our  West,  have  proved  to  be  a  mar- 
vellous museum  of  the  land  and  fresh-water  life  of  that  region. 
On  the  fine-grained  shales  are  preserved  innumerable  insects  and 
fishes,  with  multitudes  of  leaves,  many  fruits  and  occasionally 
flowers,  while  in  the  sands  and  clays  are  entombed  the  bones  of 
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the    reptiles,    mammals,    and,    more   rarely,   birds   of    the    land,  I 
mingled  with  those  of  the  crocodiles,  turtles,  and  Jishes  that  lived 
in  the  water.     Similar  lake-beds  are  known  in  other  continents. 

It  is  on  the  sea-bed  that  the   conditions  are  most  favourable 
10  the  preservation  of  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  fossils. 
.Among  the  littoral  deposits  ground  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the 
surf,  fossils  iire  not  likely  to  be  abundant  or  well  preserved,  but 
in  quieter  and  deeper  waters  vast  numbers  of  dead  shells  and  the    ^ 
like  accumulate   and   are  buried  in  sediments.     The  fossils 
not,  however,  uniformly  distributed  over  the  sea-bottom ;  in  some    ' 
places  they  are  crowded  together  in  multitudes,  while  large  areas    | 
will  be  almost  devoid  of  them.  The  differences  are  due  to  variations  j 
ID  temperature,  in  the  character  of  the  bottom,  in  food  supply, 
and  other  conditions.     In  tropical  seas,  swept  by  currents  which 
bring  in  abundant  supplies  of  food,  the  luxuriance  of  life  is  wonder- 
ful, and  in  such  places  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  fossils    , 
are  preserved.     However,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circu 
stances,  the  fossils  can  never  represent  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  " 
life  of  their  times.     Indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  of  the   i 
life  systems  of  past  ages  has  been  preserved,  rather  than  that  s 
large  a  part  has  been  irretrievably  lost. 

The  ways  in  which  fossils  are  preserved  vary  much,  according  to   ' 
cin:iimstances,  but  three  groups  include  all  the  principal  kinds. 

( I )  Preservation  of  more  or  less  of  the  original  substance. 
In  certain  rare  instances  an  organism  may  be  preserved  intact, 
1^  have  been  the  carcases  of  the  extinct  species  of  elephant  and 
iliinoceros  which  are  found  in  the  frozen  gravels  of  Siberia, 
which  after  thousands  of  years  of  burial  are  still  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  wolves.  Much  more  common  is  the  decomposition  of 
Uie  soft  structures  and  the  preservation  of  the  hard  parts, — 
bones,  shells,  etc.  Most  of  the  shells  and  bones  found  in  die 
locks  of  Liter  geological  date  ar.;  comjjoscd  of  the  material  origi- 
Daily  belonging  to  them,  though  they  have  suffered  much  loss 
of  substance.  The  carbon  of  coal  plants  is  that  which  \ 
present  in  the  living  vegetation,  but  the  volatile  matters  have 
disappeared. 


(2)  Entire  loss  of  substance  and  retention  of  form.  In  this 
class  of  fussilii  all  the  original  material  of  the  organism  has  been 
lost,  and  no  trace  of  its  iniernal  structure  is  retained,  but  only  the 
external  form  has  been  reproduced  in  some  different  material. 
Under  this  cla.ss  we  may  distinguish  twn  principal  varieties :  (a) 
Moulds  and  {fi)  Casts.  A  mould  is  formed  when  the  fossil  is 
embedded  in  sediments,  which  accurately  reproduce  its  external 
form,  and  harden  so  as  not  to  collapse  when  the  fossil  is  removed. 
I'ercolaling  waters  then  dissolve  away  the  organism  entirely,  leav- 
ing only  a  cavity,  which  is  the  mould.  It  is  often  possible  to 
reproduce  the  form  of  a  vanished  fossil  by  filling  the  natural  mould 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  gutta-percha,  or  similar  substance.  Im- 
pressions of  footprints,  which  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  moulds,  have  already  been  explained  (see  p.  227). 

Casts  are  formed  when  the  mould  Is  filled  by  some  solid  sub- 
stance deposited  from  percolating  waters,  thus  reproducing  the 
form  of  the  fossil,  as  is  done  artificially  with  plaster  or  gutta-percha. 
If  the  fossil  were  hollow,  like  a  shell,  we  frequently  find  a  com- 
bination of  internal  cast  with  an  external  mould  in  the  same 
specimen.  At  the  time  the  fossil  is  embedded  its  interior  is 
filled  with  the  same  sediment,  which  hardens  and  forms  an  inter- 
nal cast,  exactly  reproducing  the  form  of  the  interior.  The  shell 
itself  is  then  dissolved  away,  leaving  a  space  between  the  outer 
mould  and  the  inner  cast.  Moulds  and  casts  are  commonest  in 
rocks  which  permit  percolating  waters  to  traverse  them  freely, 
such  as  sandstones  and  coarse-grained  limestones.  An  interesting 
form  of  cast  is  the  brain-cast,  which  is  made  by  the  fine-grained 
sediment  which  fills  the  cranial  cavity  of  an  embedded  skull, 
often  reproducing  the  form  of  the   brain  with   much   accuracy. 

(3)  Loss  of  substance  with  reproduction  of  form  and  structure. 
Fossils  of  this  cl.iss  are  also  called  petrifactions  and  pseudomorphs 
(the  latter  a  term  borrowed  from  mineralogy).  Here  the  original 
material  of  the  organism  has  been  more  or  less  completely  removed, 
and  other  material  substituted  for  it ;  but  the  substitution  has  been 
so  gradual,  molecule  by  molecule,  that  not  only  the  external  form 
but  also  the  microscopic  structure  has  been  perfectly  reproduced. 
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Several  scantily  soluble  substances  act  as  petrifying  materials,  the 
most  perfect  results  being  given  by  silica.  A  silicified  bone,  or 
tooth,  or  bit  of  wood,  differs  from  the  original  only  in  weight, 
colour,  and  hardness,  and  when  a  thin  section  is  examined  under 
the  microscope,  the  minutest  details  of  structure  may  be  made  out 
as  perfectly  as  from  the  unaltered  original.  CaCOa  is  a  very 
common  petrifying  agent,  but  it  often  obliterates  structure  by 
crystallizing  after  deposition;  less  usual  are  iron  pyrites  and 
siderite.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  only  hard  substances  — 
wood,  bones,  shells,  etc.  —  are  sufficiently  durable  to  be  preserved 
in  this  way,  though  a  petrifaction  of  soft  tissues  has  been  reported 
as  occurring  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

II.  What  may  be  learned  from  Fossils 

The  principal  value  which  fossils  possess  for  the  geologist  lies  in 
the  assistance  which  they  give  him  in  reconstructing  the  history  of 
the  globe.    This  they  do  in  several  ways. 

(i)  In  determining  Geological  Chronology.  —  The  most  obvious 
way  in  which  to  make  out  the  relative  ages  of  a  series  of  stratified 
rocks  is  to  determine  their  order  of  superposition,  for  the  oldest 
will  be  at  the  bottom  and  the  newest  at  the  top  (see  p.  221).  But 
this  method  is  of  only  local  application  and  will  not  carry  us  far  in 
an  endeavour  to  compile  a  history  of  the  whole  earth.  It  cannot 
enable  us  to  compare  even  the  rocks  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
continent,  for  any  exposed  section  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  series  of  strata.  More  embarrassing  still,  strata  change  their 
character  from  point  to  point,  limestone  being  laid  down  in  one 
place  while  sandstone  is  accumulating  in  another.  Still  less  can 
the  order  of  superposition  help  to  determine  the  relative  ages  of 
rocks  in  different  continents,  for  this  order  in  North  America  can 
be  no  guide  to  the  succession  in  Africa  or  Australia.  This  conclu- 
sion does  not  imply  that  order  of  superposition  may  be  safely 
neglected ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  indispensable  aid,  but  it  must 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  fossils. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  life  on  the  globe  it  has  gone  on 


advancing,  diiTrsifyiiig,  and  continually  rising  to  higher  and  higher 
planes.  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  how  this  progression  has 
been  effected  [  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
progress  and  change  have  been  unceasing  and  gradual,  though 
not  necessarily  occurring  at  a  uniform  rate.  Accepting,  then,  the 
undoubted  fact  of  the  universal  criange  in  the  character  of  the 
organic  beings  which  have  successively  lived  on  the  earth,  it  foliou-s 
that  rocks  which  have  teen  formed  in  widely  separated  periods  of 
time  will  contain  markedly  different  fossils,  while  those  which  were 
laid  down  more  or  less  contemporaneously  will  have  similar  fossils. 
This  principle  enables  us  to  compare  and  correlate  rocks  from  all 
the  continents  and,  in  a  general  way,  to  arrange  the  great  events 
of  the  earth's  history  in  chronological  order. 

The  general  principle  that  similarity  of  fossils  indicates  the  ap- 
proximate contemporaneity  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found, 
t  not  be  taken  too  literally,  for  it  is  subject  to  certain  hmita- 
lions  and  exceptions. 

(a)  Exact  contemporaneity  is  not  meant,  for  the  progress  of 
life  is  very  slow,  and  rocks  formed  thousands  of  years  apart  may 
yet  contain  precisely  similar  fossils. 

{6)  Animals  and  plants  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  so 
that  contemporaneous  rocks  formed  in  widely  separated  regions 
will  always  show  a  certain  amount  of  difference  in  their  contained 
fossils.  In  comparing  the  rocks  of  two  continents,  it  is  often 
exceedingly  difficult  to  decide  just  how  much  of  a  given  difference 
in  the  fossils  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  difference  in  the  time  of  rock 
formation,  and  how  mrich  to  mere  geographical  separation. 

(c)  New  forms  of  animals  and  plants  originate  in  some  particu- 
lar area  and  spread  in  all  directions  from  that  area,  until  stopped 
by  some  obstacle  of  climate  or  topography  which  they  cannot  sur- 
mount. The  diffusion  of  new  forms  often  occasions  the  extinction 
of  old  ones  which  were  not  so  well  fitted  to  survive.  These  pro- 
cesses take  time,  and  a  group  of  organisms  may  make  its  appearance 
in  one  part  of  the  world  long  before  it  spreads  to  another,  while 
ancient  types  may  hnger  in  certain  localities  long  after  they  have 
elsewhere  become  extinct. 
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"  Despite  these  liraitalions  we  find  that,  speaking  broadly,  the 
order  of  succession  in  the  appearance  and  exlinclion  of  the  great 
groups  of  fossils  is  much  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  we 
may  confidently  assume  that  the  grander  divisions  of  geological 
time  are  of  world-wide  significance. 

It  will  now  be  easy  to  understand  why  the  fossils  in  two  groups 
of  unconformable  strata  are  generally  so  radically  different.  It  is 
because  of  the  long  lapse  of  unrecorded  time  at  that  point,  during 
which  organic  progress  continued ;  when  deposition  was  resumed, 
the  animals  and  plants  were  all  new,  and  so  the  change  is  abrupt. 
If  one  is  reading  a  book  from  which  a  dozen  chapters  have  been 
turn  out,  the  change  of  subject  will  appear  violently  abrupt ;  to 
bridge  over  the  gap  one  must  find  another  copy  of  the  book. 
IJkewise,  lo  fill  up  the  gap  of  a  great  unconformity,  we  must  go 
to  some  region  where  deposition  went  on  uninterruptedly,  and 
there  we  may  trace  the  gradual  and  steady  change  in  the  fossils. 
A  geological  chronology  is  constnicled  by  carefully  determining, 
first  of  all,  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  stratified  rocks,  and 
ncut  by  learning  the  fossils  characteristic  of  each  group  of  strata. 
The  history  is  recorded  partly  in  the  nature  and  sinicture  of  the 
rocks,  partly  in  the  fossils,  .ind  partly  in  the  io])ographical  forms  of 
the  land  and  the  courses  of  the  streams.  By  combining  these 
different  lines  of  evidence,  local  histories  are  constructed  for  each 
region,  until  from  these  the  story  of  the  whole  continent  may  be 
compiled.  The  comparative  study  of  the  fossils  then  gives  the 
clue  for  uniting  the  history  of  the  different  continents  into  the 
history  of  the  earth.  Much  remains  to  be  done  before  this  great 
task  can  be  accomplished,  but  already  we  have  an  outline  of  the 
scheme  which  future  investigations  may  fill  up. 

ll  necessarily  follows  from  the  way  in  which  sedimentary  rocks 
are  formed,  and  the  local  nature  of  upheavals  and  depressions  of 
knd,  that  in  do  single  locality  can  the  entire  series  of  strata  be 
observed,  and  that  each  region  can  display  but  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  record.  The  different  parts  of  our  continent 
are  of  vastly  different  geological  dates,  and  even  the  same  area 
may  have  been  many  times  a  land  surface,  and  as  often  a  s^a- 
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bottom.  U  n  con  form  i  ties,  more  or  less  wide-spread,  offer  a  natunl 
and  convenient  mode  of  dividing  the  strata  into  groups,  but  the 
difficulty  with  this  method  is  thai  the  dates  of  elevation  and  de- 
pression so  seldom  correspond  in  different  regions,  that  divisioos 
thus  made  are  apt  lo  be  of  more  or  less  local  validity.  The  onlv 
standard  yet  devised  which  is  applicable  to  all  the  world  is 
founded  upon  the  progress  of  life. 

The  comparison  between  human  history  and  geological  history 
is  one  that  has  very  often  been  made,  but  iriie  and  hackneyed  as 
it  is,  it  is  none  the  less  instructive.  The  history  of  civilized  na- 
tions is  the  record  of  continuous  development,  not  without  retro- 
gressions and  periods  of  comparative  stagnation,  but  having  no 
actual  gaps  in  it.  For  the  salce  of  convenience,  history  is  divided 
into  certain  periods  in  accordance  with  the  predominance  of  cer- 
tain great  ideas  and  principles,  and  these  periods  are  real,  repre- 
senting ihe  salient  facts  in  the  progress  of  development.  Each 
period  is,  however,  but  the  outcome  of  the  antecedent  periods, 
and  the  ideas  and  principles  which  characterize  it  were  slowly 
maturing,  it  may  be  through  centuries,  and  even  after  other  ideas 
have  risen  to  predominance,  older  ones  continue  to  live  and  influ- 
ence the  world.  For  example,  when  we  speak  of  the  age  of  the 
French  RevoUition,  we  refer  to  a  lime  when  a  certain  set  of  polili- 
ca]  ideas  and  principles  were  the  most  striking  and  influenltal 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  civilized  world,  beginning  with 
the  visible  changes  of  1789  and  ending  with  the  restoration  of  ihe 
Bourbons  in  1S15.  But  the  tremendous  outbreak  was  slowly  p(^ 
paring  throughout  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  the  conflagration  « 
projmrtionate  to  the  materials  that  had  been  gathered  for  it.  Ni 
on  the  olher  hand,  covild  the  effects  of  the  great  movement  be 
undone  by  the  return  of  the  exiled  king.  To  this  day  the  whole 
civilized  world  feels  the  effects  of  the  convulsion,  and  the  entire 
course  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  would  have  been  different  bul 
for  the  French  Revolution. 

Historians  are  careful  to  distinguish  between  events  and  the 
riTord  of  them.  Events  are  continuous  and  bound  up  into  » 
th.iin  of  consequences,  every  one  of  which  is  dependent  upon 
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Others,  while  the  records  may  be  scanty,  interrupted,  confused, 
unintelligible,  even  misleading  and  falsified,  so  that  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  write  history  accurately  and  without  attributing  undue  im- 
portance to  this  or  that  principle  or  policy. 

These  considerations  fully  apply  to  geological  history ;  its  divi- 
sions are  founded  upon  the  rise  and  culmination  of  great  groups 
of  animals  and  plants,  which  one  after  another  have  risen  to  pre- 
dominance and  then  declined,  their  place  being  taken  by  others 
better  fitted  for  the  new  conditions.  These  successive  culminations 
are  not  sudden,  but  gradual  and  continuous,  and  the  beginnings 
of  each  group  are  to  be  found  in  time  long  before  the  period  of 
its  predominance.  Nor  is  dechne  immediately. followed  by  extinc- 
tion ;  one  group  slowly  gives  way  to  another,  but  long  after  the 
first  has  ceased  to  be  the  principal  fact  in  the  world's  life,  it  may 
linger  on  in  diminished  importance  until,  perhaps,  it  finally  dis- 
appears. The  geological  periods,  therefore,  like  historical  periods, 
had  not  definite  beginnings  and  endings,  for  one  slowly  fades  into 
another,  but  they  are  none  the  less  actual  because  the  lines  of 
separation  between  them  must  often  be  somewhat  arbitrarily 
drawn,  and  they  cannot  always  be  made  to  correspond  in  differ- 
ent regions. 

In  geology,  as  in  history,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  events 
and  the  records  of  them.  The  more  complete  the  records,  the 
more  obviously  continuous  and  gradual  was  the  course  of  events ; 
only  imperfect  records  can  make  the  history  seem  broken  and  dis- 
jointed. As  our  science  was  first  developed  in  western  Europe, 
where  the  great  groups  of  strata  are  mostly  separated  by  uncon- 
formities, with  abrupt  changes  in  the  fossils,  the  older  geologists 
very  naturally  concluded  that  the  great  divisions  of  geological  time 
were  marked  by  frightful  catastrophes  which  devastated  the  earth, 
destroying  every  living  thing  upon  it.  Each  group  of  rocks  was 
looked  upon  as  the  product  of  a  long  and  tranquil  period,  and  its 
fossib  were  believed  to  represent  an  entirely  new  creation.  Though 
opposed  by  some  far-seeing  minds,  the  doctrine  of  Catastrophism^ 
as  it  was  called,  long  held  sway,  but  was  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
when  the  study  of  geology  was  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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Then  it  appeared  thai  the  supposed  catistropbes,  if  they  occurred 
at  all,  were  not  general,  btu  local,  that  reconli  mbsing  in  Eu- 
rope had  been  presened,  partially  at  least,  in  other  cooiinents. 
Enough  of  these  missing  records  has  been  recovered  lo  show  that 
the  earth's  progress  was  not  by  a  series  of  abrupt  and  sudden 
changes,  but  by  a  continuous,  orderly  development. 

Major  divisions  of  grologicaJ  timt  are  (bunded  upon  the  more 
striking  changes  in  the  animals  and  plants,  while  for  minor  divi- 
sions the  more  detailed  differences  in  the  organisms  are  employed. 
Parallel  with  the  divisions  of  ttmt  run  the  groups  or  systems  of 
ihc  strata,  for  characterizing  which  both  the  physical  nature  and 
structure  of  the  rocks  and  the  fossib  are  employed.  In  the  very 
difficult  and  complicated  task  of  compiling  the  earth's  history,  no 
kind  of  evidence  can  be  ignored,  and  wide  knowledge  and  sound 
judgment  are  needed  in  the  work,  so  that  no  particular  class  of 
records  shall  be  either  over-  or  under-valued. 

Though  the  goal  of  geological  inquiries  is  to  construct  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth  as  a  unit,  this  goal  can  only  be  reached  by  the 
minute  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  local  histories.  Each  of  the 
latter  has  certain  peculiarities  of  its  own  which  must  be  deter- 
mined, and  hence  arises  the  multiplicity  of  local  names  for  groups 
of  strata,  so  confusing  to  the  student.  Local  names  arc  useful, 
because  they  avoid  the  necessity  of  premature  comparisons  and 
correlations,  which  may  lead  to  the  direst  mistakes. 

(2)  As  Evidence  of  Geographical  Changes. — We  have  seen 
that  from  the  composition  and  struclure  of  the  stratified  rocks 
themselves  much  may  be  Icanied  concerning  the  geographical 
conditions  under  which  ihey  were  formed,  and  of  the  subsequent 
geographical  changes  of  the  region  in  which  they  occur.  Fossils 
supplement  this  information  regarding  the  body  of  water  in  which 
the  rocks  were  laid  down,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  deep  or  shallow, 
near  or  far  from  land,  in  an  open  sea  or  a  closed  basin,  and  whether 
such  a  closed  basin  had  occasional  or  constant  communicaiion 
with  the  ocean.  The  stratified  rocks  which  now  form  part  of  the 
land  siirface  give  ns  information  only  concerning  the  former  ex- 
tension of  bodies  of  water  over  what  is  now  the  land,  but  they  c 
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tell  ns  nothing  of  the  land  areas  which  have  disappeared  beneath 
the  sea.  In  this  connection  fossils  are  of  great  assistance,  for,  in 
certain  instances,  the  distribution  of  marine  fossils  points  to  the 
presence  of  land  barriere  to  migration  which  no  longer  exist,  while 
the  fossils  of  land  animals  may  dennonstrate  the  former  existence 
of  land  bridges  between  regions  which  have  long  been  separated 
by  water.  Thus  it  may  be  shown  that  North  America  was  fre- 
quently and  for  long  periods  of  time  connected  with  Asia  across 
Bering's  Sea.  and  that  its  union  with  South  America  is  of  geologi- 
cally late  date. 

(3)  As  Evidence  of  Climatic  Changes. — The  remarkable  cli- 
matic changes  through  which  various  parts  of  the  earth  have 
passed  are  indicated  by  fossils.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
glacial  marks,  and  ice-formed  deposits,  fossils  offer  almost  the 
only  trustworthy  evidence  available  as  to  these  changes  of  climate. 
Thus,  when  we  find  in  the  rocks  of  Greenland  the  remains  of  ex- 
tensive forests  of  such  trees  as  now  grow  in  temperate  latitudes, 
the  only  possible  inference  is  thai  Greenland  now  has  a  far  colder 
climate  than  when  those  forests  existed.  The  same  conclusion 
follows  from  the  presence  in  the  rocks  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho  of 
gre.it  palm  leaves  and  other  subtropical  plants  associated  with  the 
bones  of  crocodiles  and  other  reptiles,  such  as  live  only  in  warm 
regions.  In  deposits  of  a  far  later  dale  occur  bones  of  the  rein- 
deer in  southern  New  England  and  in  the  south  of  France,  walrus 
bones  in  the  sands  of  New  Jersey,  and  those  of  the  musk-ox  in 
Arkansas  ;  all  of  which  shows  that  at  one  time  these  regions  had  a 
far  colder  climate  than  at  present. 

The  evidence  as  to  chmatic  changes  which  is  presented  by  fos- 
sils must,  however,  be  treated  with  great  caution,  because  even 
nearly  allied  species  often  have  entirely  different  hnbils  and 
flourish  in  ipiite  different  climates.  Most  fossils  belong  to  extinct 
species,  as  to  whose  climatic  relations  we  have  no  knowledge. 
Before  any  conclusion  concerning  changes  of  climate  can  be  re- 
garded as  established,  we  should  have  the  testimony  of  species 
still  living,  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  the  evidence  must  be  drawn 
from  large  assemblages  of  different  kinds  of  animals  and  plants. 
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Such  an  extreme  case  as  [he  fossil  plants  of  Greenland  is  sufficient 
evidence  without  further  corroboration. 


L  Time 


III.     CtASSIFlCAT10\   OF   GEOI.OCH 

The  melhod  of  making  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  geo- 
logical time  is  not  yet  a  fixed  one,  and  there  is  much  difference  id 
the  usage  of  various  writers.  The  names  of  the  divisions  alai 
have  been  given  at  various  times  and  in  many  lands,  according 
no  particular  system.  Most  of  these  names  have  been  taken  from 
the  locality  or  district  where  ihe  rocks  in  question  wen 
studied ;  as  Devonian  from  Devonshire,  Jurassic  from  ihi 
Mountains.  Some  are  named  from  a  characteristic  or  prevaltnl 
kind  of  rock,  such  as  Cretaceous  (Latin  crfta.  chalk)  and  Carbonif- 
erous, Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  a  more  unifOTO 
melhod  of  nomenclature,  and  to  the  use  of  one  set  of  terms  for 
the  divisions  of  time,  and  another  and  corresponding  set  for  Ow 
divisions  of  the  strata.  The  grander  divisions  of  time  are  calW 
eras,  and  in  descending  order  we  have  periods,  epochs,  and  iga 
The  following  table  represents  the  divisions  in  the  scale  of  time 
and  the  scale  of  rocks  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Geological  Congress. 

Hhi  Scalb  Rock  Scalx 

Era  Group 

Period  System 

Epoch  Scriei 

Age  Stage 

Substage 

Zone 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  subdivision  is  carried  further  in  i 
scale  of  rocks  than  in  that  of  time,  because  of  the  generally  to 
character  of  these  minor  subdivisions.  The  names  employed  < 
as  yet,  the  same  for  both  scales,  and  we  speak  of  the  Pais 
r  Group,  and  of  the  Silurian  Period  or  System.  It  hasl 
proposed  lo  give  separate  names  to  the  divisioiu  of  tlie  twc 
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I  this  woaU  be  an  improrement  in  some  rtspects,  but  tht  pro- 
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Tails  or  Ckouxucal  Divisiohs 

Qoatmiatr  Penod  ex  Ileittitceiie  Kpoch 
Hincenc  bipoch 
MiuccDc      ■• 

CrcUceout  Period  > 


TriUMc 


IVnnkn 

Period 

Upper  Carbonir  Epotb 

l/iw«  C^arlxinif.       " 

Chemung                   " 

Devonian 
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Oridianr                 " 

SUaraa 

OnofiHaKi 
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OaMn 

- 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

ORIGINAL  CONDITION  OF   THE  EARTH  — PRE-CAMBRIAN 

PERIODS 

As  we  trace  the  history  of  mankind  back  to  very  ancient  tiroes, 
we  find  that  the  records  become  more  and  more  scanty  and  less 
intelligible,  until  history  fades  into  myth  and  tradition.  Of  a 
still  earlier  age  we  have  not  even  a  tradition ;  it  is  prehistoric. 
Similarly,  among  the  geological  records  the  earliest  are  in  a 
state  of  such  excessive  confusion  that  they  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  and  between  different  observers  there  are  j 
radical  differences  of  opinion  both  as  to  the  facts  and  as  to  their  I 
interpretation.  Furthermore,  there  must  have  been  an  inconceiv-  ■ 
ably  long  time  earlier  than  the  most  ancient  recorded  periods,  as 
to  which  conjecture  and  inference  are  the  only  resource.  In  these 
diftu  lilt  straits  astronomy  offers  valuable  assistance  to  the  baffled 
geologist.  The  Nebular  IJ\pothe<is  is  a  scheme  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  solar  system,  which,  though  not  yet  demonstrated,  nor 
froo  from  diffu  ullies,  so  well  explains  the  known  facts  that  it  is 
almost  universally  accepted  as  essentially  true. 

According  to  this  hypothesis  the  j^lace  of  the  present  solar  s)'stein 
was  originally  occupied  by  a  vast  rotating  nebula,  a  mass  of  in- 
tensely heated  vajxMir.  or  possibly  clouds  of  meteorites,  extending 
bevond  the  orbit  of  the  outermost  ])lanet.  As  the  nebula  cooled 
by  radiation,  it  contracted,  leaving  behind  it  successive  rings,  like 
those  K.^\  the  i>lanet  Saturn,  but  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  The  rings 
kept  u])  tlie  rotation  imparted  by  the  nebula,  and  all  of  them  lay 
in  nearly  the  same  plane.  Unetpial  contraction  in  various  parts  of 
eaih  revolving  ring  caused  it  to  break  up  and  gather  by  mutual 
attr.u  tion  into  ma^^ses.  if  these  rings  were  composed  of  relatively 
small  solid  masses,  like  meteorites,  or  if  they  had  solidified  by  con- 
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densation  of  the  vapours,  the  heat  generated  by  the  collisions,  as 
the  broken  ring  was  gathered  into  a  mass,  would  suffice  to  raise 
the  temperature  and  liquefy  or  vapourize  the  mass.  By  revolution 
the  nebulous  masses  would  assume  a  spheroidal  shape  and  become 
planets.  The  central  mass  of  the  original  nucleus  forms  the  sun, 
which  is  still  in  an  intensely  heated,  incandescent  state. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  evidence  for  an  astronomical 
speculation,  but  we  may  regard  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  when  our  earth  first  began  its  separate  existence,  it  did  so  as 
a  globe  of  fused  or  even  vaporous  material,  in  which  the  various 
substances  arranged  themselves  very  much  in  the  order  of  their 
density.  This  conclusion  is  much  strengthened  by  the  character 
of  the  globe  itself.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  as  a  whole 
somewhat  exceeds  5,  while  that  of  the  rocks  on  the  surface  ranges 
from  2.5  to  3,  which  shows  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  much 
denser  than  its  outer  portion.  We  have  already  learned  that  the 
earth's  interior  is  still  highly  heated,  and  its  shape,  that  of  an 
oblate  spheroid  flattened  at  the  poles,  is  that  which  would  be 
assumed  by  a  rotating  liquid  or  plastic  body. 

For  long  ages  the  earth  must  have  continued  as  a  glowing  star,  its 
**  astral  period"  but  gradually  an  outer  crust  was  formed  by  the  slow 
cooling  of  the  surface.  How  often  this  thin  crust  was  broken  up 
and  remelted  and  formed  again,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
eventually  a  solid,  permanent  crust  was  established  and  thickened 
by  additions  from  below,  until,  by  the  combined  effects  of  cooling 
and  enormous  pressures,  the  globe  has  reached  its  present  condi- 
tion, whatever  that  may  be  (see  p.  32).  Even  after  a  solid  crust 
had  been  formed,  it  must  have  long  remained  so  hot  that  no  water 
could  condense  upon  its  surface.  All  the  water  of  the  oceans  must 
then  have  been  in  the  atmosphere,  increasing  many  fold  the  weight 
of  the  latter  and  the  pressure  which  it  exerted  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Owing  to  this  great  pressure  the  first  condensation  of  steam 
must  have  occurred  at  temperatures  far  above  the  boiling-point  of 
water  for  the  present  atmospheric  pressure  (  2 1 2°  F.) .  Superheated 
water  is  an  agency  of  extreme  power  in  destroying  and  recombining 
materials,  and  the  earliest  boiling  oceans  must  have  set  up  very 
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vigorous  chemical  work  upon  the  heated  crust.  In  the  course  of 
ages  the  surface  of  the  globe  became  so  far  cooled  and  the  crust 
so  thick  tiut  the  earth's  interior  heat  ceased  to  control  the  tem- 
perature of  its  surface. 


THE  PRE-CAMBRIAN  PSSIODS  — L  ASCBUBAN 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  account  of  historical  geology  should 
necessarily  begin  with  the  most  difficult  and  obscure  part  of 
the  whole  subject,  but  the  treatment  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  chronological  order,  and  the  oldest  rocks  are  the  least 
inielliiiihie.  The  ordinary  criteria  of  the  historical  method, 
namely,  the  stratigraphical  succession  and  the  comparison  of 
fosNJls,  f.iil  us  here  almost  entirely,  and  the  only  way  of  corre- 
lating the  roi  ks  of  dirlerent  regions  and  continents  is  by  means 
of  the  c  haracters  of  the  rocks  themselves.  In  the  present  state 
of  knowIe«!j;e.  **  liihological  similarity  "  is  not  a  safe  guide.  So 
many  meiainorphic  rv>cks,  once  referred  to  the  Archaean,  have 
prvneci  to  he  of  much  later  date,  that  some  cautious  geologists, 
who  iKi\  e  no  conh»lence  m  **  lithological  similarities,"  prefer  not 
to  unc  the  term  Anhsjn  at  all,  but  to  employ  local  terms  for 
the  oKle>t  crystalline  rocks  exposed  in  a  given  district. 

I'iie  Arch.van  includes  the  most  ancient  rocks,  often  spoken  of 
as  I'ne  *'  basement,  or  basal  complex."  Its  antiquity  is  best  as- 
^u^e^^  in  regions  where  it  is  separated  by  thick  series  of  sediment- 
ary or  metamorphic  rocks  from  the  Ix)wer  Cambrian,  which  can 
be  certainly  identified  by  its  fossils.  In  such  regions  the  Archaean 
is  I  omposed  of  completely  crystalline  rocks  of  various  types  con- 
fuserily  mixed  together,  massive  rocks,  such  as  granite  and  basic 
cru]>tives.  and  foliated  rocks,  like  gneissoid  granite,  gneiss,  and 
varivui^  schists,  are  iniermin:;led  in  the  most  intricate  way.  Some 
of  tiiose  rocks  ( iii  the  others  in  the  form  of  dikes  and  arc  mani- 
festly of  very  different  dates  of  formation.  The  dike  rocks  maybe 
either  massive  or  schi>tv^se.  The  component  minerals  are  princi- 
jMlly  orth-H  la^e  and  acid  plagioclase.  quartz,  hornblende,  and  mica, 
with  other  minerals  as  accessories.     The  particles  show  plainly  the 
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mirmc  (Itnwmic  nirumorphi^in  to  which  they  have  been  Mit>tcctctl. 
in  iheit  exircnicly  complex  arrangement  and  In  their  laminated 
and  rniihed  comlilion.  'llie  ArchieaR,  as  (hii*  deRnctl,  cunlaini  no 
undMonc,  conglomerate,  limestone, or  any  oilier  toik  o(  nndoidited 
tcdiinrnury  origin,  nor  any  considerable  mass  of  itiiarti  »i  hist, 
matWc,  Of  grjphiic  schiA.  The  rix:ks  than  referred  In  the  Arcliivaii 
are  nut  necessarily  all  of  the  uiue  age,  liut  they  arc  all  ol  vast 
«niu|iiily  and  older  than  any  other  known  series.  They  are  of  very 
gnu  but  unknown  thickness,  for  the  bottom  of  them  is  nowhere 
10  be  seen,  and  even  when  thrown  up  into  mountain  ranijc*,  cto- 
son  has  io  no  case  cut  so  deeply  into  these  rocks  as  to  ci[xiM 
■nsrlhuig  dilTcKnt  below  them. 

The  reason  for  uniting  these  nicks  into  one  gtnnii  ii  not  merely 
Ibeir  Idcoesk  in  composition,  which  t«  not  a  sufficient  irrilerlofl, 
btst  betattte  of  their  unii|ue  and  uniformly  complei  strudure, 
Atw  rcaeiwMiiiTc  to  one  aoolher  and  diflnenre  from  any  other 
gmmp  of  fodc^  nd  theii  mirariabiy  fandamenial  postiton. 

tlH  BlMdtatln  wl  dM  ArctaM  Bwka  c«n  at  ptrwM  b* 
ttmai  emif  witk  tamtk  reserve,  (or  ihey  uArn  iradc  mtA  ttjtU.1- 
iae  ■*■■>  rf  6t  mommiaUf  bur  date,  tait  nwuh  that  <Mtr«  mm 
IsJlukJ  to  Ae  AlcteM  m  aom  knuwn  lu  U  far  hmtc  racat. 
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these  regions  are  found  rocks  like  the  typical  ArchaJan,  whi 

stand  ill  the  same  relation  to  the  newer  groups,  but  how  much 
should  be  referred  to  these  newer  groups  is  still  a  question. 

In  the  other  conlinentsoccurgrealareasof  very  ancient'gneisses 
and  crystalline  schists,  but  even  less  thau  in  North  America  has  ihe 
distinction  been  made  between  the  fundamental  complex  and  newer 
groups.  In  the  following  statements  no  attempt  is  made  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  the  areas  mentioned  is  properly  Archaean- 

In  Europe  the  principal  area  lies  to  the  north,  covering  parts  of 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  which  was  probably 
once  connected  the  great  continuous  mass  of  Scandinavia,  Fin- 
land, and  Lapland.  Considerable  areas  also  occur  in  central 
and  southern  Europe,  as  the  central  plateau  of  France,  parts  of 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  and  long,  narrow  belts  in  the  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  and  Balkans.  In  Asia  these  ancient  crystahinc  rocks  are 
found  in  the  great  mountain  ranges,  such  as  the  Himalayas,  Altai, 
etc.  They  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  are 
extensively  displayed  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  The  vast  central  plateau  which  occupies  so  much 
of  Africa  is  principally  composed  of  these  rocks,  which  are  also 
largely  exposed  in  Australia.  In  South  America  similar  rocks 
appear  in  the  highlands  of  Brazil  and  in  the  Andes. 

Origin  of  the  Archxan  Rocks.  —  This  is  a  problem  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  is  still  (ar  from  solu- 
tion. One  reason  for  the  great  differences  of  opinion  is  the 
varying  extension  which  has  been  given  to  the  term  Arfhaan, 
one  writer  including  rocks  which  another  excludes.  The  principal 
suggestions  which  have  been  offered  are  the  following :  — 

(i)    That  the  Archjean  rocks  are  entirely  of  igneous  origin  and     < 
represent  part  of  the  original  crust  of  the  earth,  added  to  from 
below  by  solidification  and  cut  by  many  subsequent  igneous  intru- 
sions.   On  this  view  these  rocks  are  far  older  than  any  sedinient- 
aries  whatever. 

(i)   That  the  Archiean  rocks  were  precipitated  from  solution 
in  the  hot  seas  which  first  condensed,  under  great   atmosphenc 
lessures,  upon  the  highly  heated  crust. 
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(3)  That  these  rocks  are  intrusive  igneous  masses,  newer  than 
certain  strata  which  rest  upon  them. 

(4)  That  they  were  formed  by  the  metamorphism  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  the  massive  kinds  representing,  in  large  part,  the 
extreme  stage  of  metamorphism  by  which  the  sediments  were 
actually  melted.  Others  of  the  massive  kind  are  igneous  intru- 
sions of  all  subsequent  dates. 

While  we  have,  as  yet,  no  means  of  definitely  deciding  among 
these  conflicting  opinions,  yet  the  present  trend  of  investigation 
seems  to  be  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  first  view,  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  it.  Certain  it  is  that,  if  the  original  crust  of  the  earth  be 
anywhere  preserved,  it  is  in  the  Archaean  rocks.  As  these  have 
been  subjected  to  all  the  folding  and  crushing  which  the  earth's 
crust  has  undergone,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have 
acquired  such  a  complex  and  intricate  structure  and  have  been  so 
radically  metamorphosed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
Archaean,  as  here  limited,  has  yielded  no  evidence  of  life,  all  of 
those  evidences  which  are  generally  spoken  of  as  found  in  the 
Archaean  being  of  later  date,  but  this  negative  testimony  is  of  no 
great  value.  If  these  rocks  be  actually  transformed  sediments, 
the  profound  metamorphism  which  they  have  undergone  would 
have  thoroughly  destroyed  any  traces  of  fossils  that  they  might 
have  originally  contained.  We  cannot  tell  when  life  was  first 
introduced  upon  the  earth,  but  we  may  be  very  confident  that  no 
living  thing  could  have  existed  when  the  surface  of  the  crust  was 
glowing  hot,  or  in  the  oceans  boiling  even  under  the  enormous 
atmospheric  pressures  which  accompanied  their  first  condensation. 


II.  ALGONKIAN 

This  is  the  name  recently  proposed  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  for  the  great  series  of  sedimentary  and  metamorphic 
rocks  which  lie  between  the  basal  Archaean  complex  and  the  oldest 
Palaeozoic  strata.  While  it  is  possible,  though  not  very  likely,  that 
more  advanced  knowledge  may  lead  us  to  distribute  these  rocks 
partly  into  the  Archaean  and  partly  into  the  Palaeozoic,  yet  for 
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the  present,  at  least,  it  is  better  to  form  a  separate  grand  division 
for  them. 

The  Algonkian  rocks,  which  are  widely  distributed  in  North 
America,  form  an  immensely  thick  mass  of  strata  and  of  metamor- 
phic  rocks  which  are  believed  to  represent  the  strata.  These 
metamorphic  rocks  have  hitherto  been  generally  referred  to  an 
upper  division  of  the  Archaean,  called  the  Huronian^  but,  so  far 
as  can  be  learned,  they  occupy  the  same  stratigraphical  position 
as  certain  little  changed  sediments,  between  the  fundamental  com- 
plex below  and  the  Cambrian  above.  At  the  base  of  the  magnifi- 
cent section  exposed  in  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  is  a 
very  thick  mass  of  strata,  separated  by  great  unconformities  from 
the  Archaean  gneiss  below  and  from  the  overlying  Upper  Cam- 
brian. This  mass  is  again  subdivided  by  minor  unconformities 
into  three  series.  The  lower  series,  at  least  1000  feet  thick  and 
perhaps  more,  is  made  up  of  stratified  quartzites  and  semi-crystal- 
line schists,  cut  by  intrusive  granite.  Above  this  come  nearly 
7000  feet  of  sandstones,  with  included  lava  sheets,  and  at  the  top 
more  than  5000  feet  of  shales  and  limestones,  in  which  a  few  fos- 
sils have  been  found.  The  two  upper  series  are  not  at  all  meta- 
morphic. .Ml  these  strata  are  steei)ly  inclined,  and  upon  their 
edges  rests  the  Upper  Cambrian. 

A  very  similar  succession  of  rocks  of  vast  thickness  is  found 
in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  intervening  between  the  Archaean 
complex  and  the  Upper  Cambrian,  from  both  of  which  they  are 
separated  by  great  unconformities.  As  in  the  Grand  Canon 
section,  these  rocks  are  divisible  into  three  series  by  minor  un- 
conformities. The  lowest,  with  a  maximum  thickness  probably 
exceeding  5000  feet,  is  much  cnimpled,  metamorphosed,  and 
semi-crystalline.  It  comprises  limestones,  quartzites,  mica  schists, 
etc.,  cut  by  igneous  dikes,  also  much  volcanic  tuff  and  agglomerate. 
Next  follows  a  series  of  12,000  feet  of  less  intensely  folded 
but  still  metamorphic  rocks,  (juartzites,  shales,  slates,  mica  schists, 
with  dikes  and  interbedded  sheets  of  diorite.  A  few  fossils  have 
been  found  in  the  quartzites  of  this  series.  The  third  series  has 
a  maximum  thickness  of  50,000  feet,  though  usually  much  less. 
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The  lower  part  of  this  series  is  Tormed  by  thick  lava  sheets,  inter- 
bedded  with  saDdstODC  and  conglomerate,  and  above  is  a  mass  of 
sedimentary  rocks  largely  derived  Trom  the  volcanic  materials. 

Over  the  great  Archaean  area  or  Canada  occur  many  districts 
of  metamorphic  rocks  which  are  plainly  of  sedimentary  origin, 
such  as  crystalline  limestones,  schistose  conglomerates,  as  well 
as  volcanic  tuffs  and  agglomerates.  In  this  region  and  in  New 
England  the  .Algonkian  metamorphics  apparently  grade  into  the 
.Archaean  complex  without  unconformity.  This  apparent  confunnity 
may,  however,  very  well  be  due  to  subsequent  dynamic  metamor- 
phism,  which,  as  has  been  proved,  may  obliterate  nearly  all  traces 
of  a  great  unconformity.  Through  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and 
the  Pacific  coast  mountains,  the  .Archaean  is  in  very  many  places 
overlaid  by  great  thicknesses  of  metamorphic  Algonkian  rocks, 
such  as  quartziies,  sandstones,  and  schists,  which  are  sometimes  as 
much  as  1 2,000  feet  thick,  as  in  the  Wasatch  and  Uinta  mountains. 
Other  isolated  areas  are  found,  as  in  the  Itbck  Hills,  where  a  great 
mass  of  schists,  slates,  and  quarlzites  is  separated  by  a  very  marked 
unconformity  from  the  overlying  Cambrian ;  also  in  Missouri  and 
Texas.  The  Algonkian  rocks  of  ihe  West  have  not  been  subjected 
to  such  extreme  folding  as  have  those  of  the  F^ast,  and  hence 
their  distinctness  from  the  Archxan  is  more  clearly  marked. 

In  other  continents  the  distinction  has  hardly  been  drawn  yet 
between  the  Archaean  and  the  Algonkian.  In  Cireat  Biitain,  how- 
ever, are  found  very  interesting  parallels  with  the  Algonkian  of  this 
country.  In  ScoUand  the  Torridon  sandstones.  8000  to  10,000 
feet  thick,  which  are  nearly  horizontal  and  almost  unchanged, 
lie  unconformably  between  the  oldest  Cambrian  and  the  Kisal 
Archaean  ;  and  in  other  areas,  metamorphic  rocks  of  sediment- 
ary origin  occupy  a  similar  position.  Many  of  the  crystalline 
schists  of  the  European  pre-C'ambrian  areas  appear  to  correspond 
in  character  and  position  to  the  metamorphic  .Algonkian. 

Life  in  the  Algonkian.  — In  the  firand  Canon  and  the  I-ike 
Superior  region  determinable  fossils  have  Iwcn  found  in  the  less 
changed  sediments,  but  they  are  too  few  and  scanty  to  tell  us 
much  of  the  life  of  the  times.     It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
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ihe  rocks  in  which  ihey  occur  may  evenlually  prove  to  be  Carn- 
brUn.  Evidences  of  life  are  not  wanting  in  the  metamorphic 
rocks  of  the  eastern  and  northern  regions,  but  they  are  imiitect 
and  not  entirely  conclusive.  The  strata  of  crystalhzed  limesione 
are  indications  of  the  presence  of  animal  life  in  the  Algonkiui 
seas,  for  the  only  way  in  which  such  masses  of  hmestone  can  be 
formed  now  is  by  the  organic  agencies  (sec  Chapter  IX).  The 
great  quantities  of  graphite  diffused  through  many  of  the  schists 
and  the  beds  of  iron  ore  likewise  lend  lo  show  the  existence  of 
plants  at  the  same  time.  These  indications  do  not  amount  to  a 
proof  of  the  presence  of  life,  for  it  is  possible  that  the  limestone, 
graphite,  and  iron  accumulations  were  made  by  chemical  processes, 
Radiolaria  have  been  reported  from  some  of  the  pre-Cambrian 
schists  of  France  (this  has  lately  been  questioned). 

The  pre-Cambrian  crystalline  rocks  are  remarkable  for  their 
wealth  of  valuable  minerals.  Immense  accumulations  of  iron  ore, 
in  beds  from  100  to  400  feet  thick,  occur  in  Canada,  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  along  the  Appalachians  from  Virginia  to  Georgia. 
in  Michigan,  the  Lake  Superior  region,  Missouri,  and  the  South- 
west. The  great  copper  mines  of  I^ke  Superior  are  in  igneous 
dikes  which  intersect  sandstones  referred  to  the  .-Xlgonkian. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  student  how  very  Utile  is  really  known 
regarding  the  most  ancient  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  are 
enormously  thick  metamorphic  masses  of  vast  geographical  extent. 
In  all  the  continents  they  form  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  sediments  were  laid  down,  and,  in  brief,  they 
are  the  oldest,  the  thickest,  the  most  widely  distributed  and  ihe 
most  important  of  all  the  accessible  constituents  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Their  imiforra  character,  wherever  found,  the  extreme  plication  and 
metaraorphism  which  they  have  undergone,  and  their  world-wide 
distribution,  are  all  extremely  remarkable  features,  such  as  recur 
in  rocks  of  no  other  age.  The  Algonkian  sedimentary  and  meia- 
morphic  rocks  seem  to  represent  the  first  series  of  deposits  made 
under  water  and  the  earliest  chapters  in  the  history  of  life.  The 
pre-Cambrian  rocks  indicate  that  vast  periods  of  time  had  elapsed 
before  the  clearly  recorded  part  of  ihe  earth's  history  began,  a  tmie 
probably  longer  than  all  subsequent  periods  taken  togethei 


CHAPTER  XXII  ^ 

THE  PALiBOZOIC  PERIODS  —  CAMBRIAN 

The  Palaeozoic  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  main  groups  into 
which  the  normal  fossiliferous  strata  are  divided ;  it  forms  the 
first  legible  volume  of  the  earth's  history,  and  in  interpreting  it 
speculation  and  hypothesis  play  a  much  less  prominent  part  than 
in  the  pre-Cambrian  volume.  The  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  con- 
glomerates, sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  with  quite  exten- 
sive areas  of  metamorphic  rocks,  and  associated  igneous  masses, 
both  volcanic  and  plutonic.  The  thickness  of  these  rocks  is  very 
great,  estimated  in  Europe  at  a  maximum  of  100,000  feet.  This 
does  not  imply  that  such  a  thickness  is  found  in  any  one  place, 
but  that  if  the  maximum  thicknesses  of  each  of  the  subordinate 
divisions  be  added  together,  they  will  amount  to  that  sum.  In 
this  country  more  than  30,000  feet  of  Palaeozoic  strata  are  ex- 
posed in  the  much  folded  and  profoundly  denuded  Appalachian 
Mountains,  but  in  the  Mississippi  valley  they  attain  only  a  fraction 
of  that  thickness.  These  rocks  are,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
of  marine  origin,  but  some  fresh-water  beds  are  known,  and 
very  extensive  swamp  deposits  have  preserved  a  record  of  much 
of  the  land  life  of  the  era,  especially  of  its  later  portions.  That 
there  must  have  been  land  surfaces  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
immense  thickness  and  extent  of  the  strata,  all  of  which  were 
derived  from  the  waste  of  the  land.  Both  in  Europe  and  in  North 
America  the  land  areas  were  prevailingly  toward  the  north  and  are 
doubtless  indicated,  in  part,  by  the  great  regions  of  the  pre-Cam- 
brian metamorphic  rocks.  The  general  character  of  the  Palaeo- 
zoic beds  shows  that  they  were,  in  large  measure,  laid  down  in 
shallow  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land.  Their  great  thickness 
indicates,  further,  the  enormous  denudation  which  the  land  areas 
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underwent.  The  calculation  has  not  been  made  for  this  couniry, 
but  for  Great  Brilaiii  Geikie  stales  thai  the  lower  half  of  the 
Palaeozoic  group  represents  the  waste  of  a  plateau  cut  down  to 
base-level,  larger  than  Spain  and  5000  feet  high. 

Very  wide-spread  disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Falieoitoic  era  and  at  its  close  have  produced 
well-nigh  universal  unconformities  with  both  the  underlying  pre- 
Cambrian  and  the  overlying  Mesozoic  rocks  ;  at  only  a  few  points 
are  transitional  series  found. 

Very  early  in  Palxozoic  lime  were  established  the  main  geo- 
graphical outUnes  which  dominated  the  growth  of  the  North 
.American  continent,  —  a  growth  which  was,  for  the  most  pirl, 
steady  and  tranquil.  These  conditions  may  be  briefly  slated  as 
the  formation  of  a  great  interior  continental  sea,  divided  from  the 
.Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  by  more  or  less  extensive  and  variable 
land  areas.  There  are  thus  three  principal  regions  of  continental 
development :  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  borders  and  the 
interior.  In  addition,  the  eastern  border  is  subdivided  by  pre- 
Cambrian  ridges  into  subordinate  areas  of  deposition.  At  the 
present  time  the  surface  rocks  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  conti- 
nent are  prevailingly  Paleozoic,  extending  chiefly  southward  and 
southeastward  from  the  great  pre-Cambrian  mass  of  the  north. 

PalKozoic  time  was  of  vast  length,  probably  exceeding  thai  of 
ihe  combined  Mesozoic  and  Cenoxoic  eras. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  Palasozoic  are  very  cleariy  marked, 
locally  often  by  unconformities,  but  on  a  wide  scale  by  the 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  fossils.  There  is  some  diirereiu:e 
in  the  practice  concerning  these  divisions,  nol  as  to  their  limits 
or  order  of  succession,  bul  merely  as  to  their  rank,  whether  cer- 
tain ones  should  be  called  systems  (periods)  or  series  (epochs). 
This  is  a  difference  more  about  names  than  facts.  The  succes- 
sive steps  of  organic  and  geographical  development  are  best  dis- 
played by  dividing  the  group  into  six  systems,  or  periods,  which 
are  as  follows,  beginning  with  Ihe  oldest  r  i.  Cambrian;  ».  Or- 
dovician  ;  3.  Silurian;  4.  Devonian;  5.  Carboniferons ;  6.  Per- 
mian.    By  many  geologists  the  Ordovician    and    SQurian  are 
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comprised  in  one  system,  and  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  in 
another ;  but  the  present  tendency  is  in  favour  of  maintaining  all 
six  as  equal  in  rank.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  sys- 
tems represent  equal  spaces  of  time  as  measured  by  the  thickness 
of  rocks,  or  equal  geographical  extent ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
very  unequal  in  both  these  respects.  The  classification  means 
that  the  six  systems,  or  periods,  stand  for  approximately  equiva- 
lent changes  in  the  character  of  the  animals  and  plants. 

Palsozoic  Life  possesses  an  individuality  not  less  distinctly 
marked  than  that  of  the  group  of  strata,  which  demarcates  it 
very  sharply  from  the  life  of  succeeding  periods,  and  gives  a  cer- 
tain unity  of  character  to  the  successive  assemblages  of  plants 
{floras)  and  of  animals  {faunas).  The  era  is  remarkable  both 
for  what  it  possesses  and  what  it  lacks.  Among  plants,  the  vege- 
tation is  made  up  principally  of  Cryptogams,  seaweeds,  ferns, 
club-mosses,  and  horsetails.  Especially  characteristic  are  the 
gigantic,  tree-like  club-mosses  and  horsetails,  which  are  now 
represented  only  by  very  small,  herbaceous  forms.  The  only 
flowering  plants  known  are  the  Gymnosperms,  the  Cycads  and 
their  allies ;  no  Angiosperms  have  been  discovered.  Palaeozoic 
forests  must  have  been  singularly  gloomy  and  monotonous,  lack- 
ing entirely  the  bright  flowers  and  changing  foliage  of  later  periods. 

The  Palaeozoic  fauna  is  largely  made  up  of  marine  inverte- 
brates, in  the  earlier  periods  entirely  so,  />.  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
learned,  though  land  life  surely  began  before  the  oldest  records 
of  it  yet  discovered.  Corals,  Echinoderms  (especially  Crinoids, 
Cystideans,  and  Blastoids),  Brachiopods,  MoUusca  (particularly 
the  Nautiloid  Cephalopods) ,  and  the  crustacean  group  of  Trilo- 
bites  are  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  types  of  animal 
life.  Insects,  centipedes,  and  spiders  were  common  toward  the 
end  of  the  era.  Cambrian  rocks  contain  no  fossil  vertebrates,  but 
they  make  their  appearance  in  the  Silurian,  and  perhaps  earlier. 
For  long  ages  the  only  vertebrates  were  fishes  and  certain  low 
types  allied  to  the  fishes,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Devonian  and  in 
the  Carboniferous  appeared  the  Amphibia,  followed  in  the  Permian 
by  true  Reptiles.    Teleosts,  such  as  make  up  by  far  the  largest 
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part  of  the  modem  fish-fauna,  both  marine  and  fresh-water,  as 
well  as  birds  and  mammals,  are  entirely  absent  from  the  Palaeozoic. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Palaeozoic  species,  and  even  gen- 
era, fail  to  pass  over  into  the  Mesozoic,  and  even  in  the  larger 
groups  which  continued  to  flourish,  almost  always  a  more  or  less 
complete  change  of  structure  occurs,  so  that  Palaeozoic  corals,  Echi- 
noderms,  and  fishes,  for  example,  are  very  markedly  distinct  from 
those  which  succeeded  them.  The  difference  is  generally  in  the 
direction  of  greater  primitiveness  of  structure  in  the  older  forms, 
Palaeozoic  types  standing  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  subse- 
quent types  as  the  embr\'o  does  to  the  adult. 

The  Palaeozoic  climate  appears  to  have  been  mild  and  equable 
on  the  whole,  very  much  the  same  kinds  of  animals  and  plants  occur- 
ring in  high  as  in  low  latitudes.  In  short,  we  can  detect  no  evi- 
dence of  climatic  zones  as  being  distinctly  marked  in  those  periods. 
Certain  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  noted  in  their 
proper  place. 
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The  rocks  older  than  the  coal  measures  were  for  a  long  time 
heaped  indiscriminately  together,  under  the  name  of  Greywacke, 
or  Transition  Rocks,  and  were  little  regarded  by  geologists.  About 
1 83 1,  the  problem  of  these  ancient  rocks  was  attacked  by  two 
eminent  English  geologists,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  who  soon 
brought  order  out  of  the  chaos.  There  was  much  discussion  and 
dispute  as  to  the  limits  of  the  systems  into  which  the  Greywacke 
should  be  divided,  and  as  to  the  names  which  should  be  given  to 
them.  The  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  were  by  Sedgwick  called 
Cambrian  (from  the  Latin  name  for  Wales),  but  were  included 
by  Murchison  in  his  Lower  Silurian.  The  latter  example  was  long 
followed  by  most  geologists,  but  the  advance  of  knowledge  has  fully 
vindicated  the  claim  of  the  Cambrian  to  rank  as  a  distinct  system. 
The  divisions  of  the  American  Cambrian  are  as  follows  :  — 

3.   Upper  Cambrian,  Potsdam  Epoch,  Olcnus  Fauna. 

2. .  Middle  Cambrian,  Acadian  Epoch,  Paradoxides  Fauna. 

I.    Lower  Cambrian,  Georgian  Epoch,  Olenellus  Fauna. 
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L  —  In  North  America,  Cambrian  rocka  are  not  expoMil 
Ai  ihc  Mirfjcc  over  very  Urge  aieas,  being,  lor  the  mo»t  ^urt,  deeply 
btitieil  under  blcr  sedimcnis.  'I'heir  maximum  thickness,  so  f-U  as 
fcnuuQ,  docs  not  exceed  13,000  feet,  but  this  may  be  considerably 
iiK  tcraM^d  at  the  expense  of  the  Algonkisn.  While  not  forming 
cxicmivc  areas  of  the  present  surface,  Cambrian  siraui  arc  very 
widely  diklribiited  over  the  continent,  usually  resting  unconform- 
.ibly  ufHJD  the  plicated  and  metamorphosed  rocks  of  the  Archaean 
anil  Algonkian.  'Ittex  tlrala  are  found  in  the  pre-Cambriaa  de- 
prruions,  from  the  Adirondac.ks  to  New  found  lun<l,  and  along  the 
Banks  of  the  Appalachian  uphft,  from  the  St.  l-awience  to  Ala- 
bama. They  also  fringe  Archaean  or  Algonkian  areas  in  other 
trgjotn,  as  in  \\'isconsin,  Missouri,  Texas,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
chain,  inm  Colorado  to  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  mountatni 
of  Nnvla.  (.'ambrian  beds  are  exputed  in  the  Colorado  Cation, 
snd  doubtless  woukl  be  found  throughout  the  larger  part  of  the 
exmttiKnt,  were  the  ovcilyiog  beds  s(rip|>ed  away. 

So  far  a*  tbcy  are  accewible  to  obwrvation.  die  Cambrian  rocks 
are  dnefly  mdi  as  are  laid  down  m  shallow  water  near  i^ore,  con- 
gloiDttratca.  MadHonet,  shales  (with  some  hmettones),  which  are 
hpple-naiked  b  •  way  that  betrays  their  shoal-water  origin. 
Thcfe  aie  aln  lomc  aieiaa  of  deeper  water  RccumulatioiH,  fonod  in 
Otr  bmestooes  of  «»iera  Vermoat,  Nevada,  and  Britiah  (rolumlHO. 

Dttiiag  Cambnan  tina  the  tea  waa  slowly  advanctng  over  the 
laad  in  North  America,  aad  the  geography  of  the  contiDenl  was 
■very  djfiercst  at  the  ckme  of  the  period  Itdoi  what  it  had  been  al 
Cbe  beynning.  la  the  Lower  Cambrian  the  land  areas  are  inferred 
%o  hove  been  Kmewbal  aa  ftifluwa:  Fint,  there  was  the  great 
■anbeis  m^  nl  etjuaShnt  Aichcan  and  AlfoafciaB  rocka,  but 
•km  ««  fnbtUf  owch  nore  cxteMarc  thui  the  pmcat  txpo*- 
«re«  of  pR-CaarinMi  neks  weirid  tadicate.  It  piDbaMf  coveml 
vhe  whole  Uianatppi  nMtj  dowa  to  btitade  j^  N.  aad  ettendd 
■^taraaid  beyatd  the  Roefcy  Moancaiaa.     Laag,  mrtaw  mipa 
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Ridge,  extended  eastward  an  unknown  distance  into  the  Atlantic. 
On  the  western  shore  of  the  Appalachian  land  was  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,  which  opened  both  to  the  north  and  south  and  sepa- 
rated this  land  area  from  the  great  mass  of  the  continent.  The 
site  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  occupied  by  a  long,  narrow  land, 
running  from  Puget  Sound  to  Mexico,  and  another  such  area  was 
found  in  eastern  British  Columbia.  The  Great  Basin  region  was 
under  water.  Around  these  shores  were  laid  down  the  coarser 
deposits  of  the  Lower  Cambrian,  with  great  masses  of  shales  and 
some  limestone  in  deeper  water. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  continent  was  slowly  depressed,  the  sea 
gradually  advancing  from  the  south  during  the  Middle  Cambrian, 
and  reaching  its  greatest  extension  in  the  Upper.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  period  a  large  part  of  the  continent  had  been  sub- 
merged and,  in  particular,  a  vast  interior  sea  had  been  established 
over  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Cambrian  in  Other  Continents.  —  In  Europe  the  Cambrian 
rocks  are  even  more  fully  developed  than  in  North  America, 
having  in  Wales  a  thickness  of  20,000  feet  of  conglomerates,  sand- 
stones, shales,  slates,  and  quartzites.  These  rocks  bear  witness  to 
their  shallow-water  origin  and  were  deposited  on  a  slowly  sinking 
sea-bottom.  The  Cambrian  rocks  have  their  maximum. thickness 
along  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  being  four  times  as  thick 
in  Wales  and  Spain  as  in  Germany  and  Bohemia.  In  Russia  the 
rocks  of  this  period  are  remarkable  for  their  unconsolidated 
character  ;  at  the  base  are  300  feet  of  plastic  clays,  which  look 
as  though  they  had  just  been  abandoned  by  the  sea.  In  central 
Russia  the  Cambrian  dies  out  and  the  Ordovician  strata  rest 
directly  upon  the  Archaean.  Cambrian  rocks  occur  extensively 
in  northeastern  China,  in  India,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  Argentine 
Rei)ublic. 

Cambrian  Life 

The  Cambrian  fauna  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  because  it  is 
the  most  ancient  that  we  know,  but  the  most  superficial  examina- 
tion of  it  shows  that  it  cannot  represent  the  beginnings  of  life 
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upon  our  planet.  Almost  all  the  great  types  of  invertebrates  aie 
already  present  and  very  definitely  characterized,  indicating  that 
life  had  been  differentiating  for  a  vast  period  before  the  lowest 
Cambrian  rocks  had  been  laid  down.  As  compared  with  the 
faunas  of  other  Palaeozoic  periods,  that  of  the  Cambrian  is  very 
scanty,  but  our  knowledge  of  it  has  been  greatly  increased  of 
late  and  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  the  future. 

Though  the  successive  Cambrian  faunas  have  a  very  uniform 
distribution  over  wide  areas,  there  are  already  indications  of  local 
differences  which  mark  out  faunal  provinces ;  thus,  the  Middle 
Cambrian  fossils  of  Newfoundland  are  more  similar  to  those  of 
Europe  than  to  those  of  the  Appalachian  and  interior  regions  of 
America.  The  same  fauna  recurs  in  Alabama,  but  not  further 
north  in  the  Appalachians.  The  advance  of  the  sea  gave  to  Upper 
Cambrian  life  a  wider  and  more  uniform  distribution  over  the 
continent  than  to  that  of  the  Ix)wer. 

Of  Plants  nothing  is  surely  known ;  certain  marks  on  the 
bedding  planes  of  strata  have  been  regarded  as  seaweeds,  but 
they  are  too  obscure  for  determination. 

The  fauna  is  principally  made  up  of  Brachiopods  and  Trilobites, 
but  many  other  types  are  represented  also. 

Spongida.  — Siliceous  Sponges  are  not  uncommon. 

CcBlenterata. — The  Hydrozoa  are  believed  to  be  represented 
by  the  GraptoliUs^  a  series  of  forms  which  are  confined  to  the 
older  Palaeozoic  rocks.  These  curious  animals  formed  compound 
colonies,  with  cells  for  the  different  individuals  arranged  on  one 
or  more  sides  of  a  stem,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  form ;  some 
are  straight,  others  spiral,  and  though  commonly  found  in  single 
branches,  some  specimens  have  many  branches  united.  (See 
PI.  II,  Fig.  3,  p.  383.)  The  skeleton  was  horny,  and  so  the  fossils 
appear  as  mere  markings  on  the  rocks,  but  often  in  excellent  pres- 
er\'ation.  The  systematic  position  of  the  Graptolites  is  entirely 
uncertain,  though  they  are  usually  referred  to  the  Hydrozoa. 

Other  Hydrozoa  are  the  jelly-fish,  of  which  recognizable  casts 
have  been  found  in  large  numbers. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  Corals  were  present  in  the  Cam- 
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•/r,^%  ,  ^^^^tTt  rAA.A  irr.y/ri  :jy  yxnc  a~:fionn«  arc  called  corals 
nr^  ':,/  *Au*:x^  ^•:'/hXf\*'A  is  ^prmgtv  At  all  events,  ihcr  are  not 
*  'ths\i.*  '»frt^>  "^KUt^iuw  \Ti  th^  fauna. 

VjMStnAtstmtXt^. —  The  F>.hinoderms  are  rare  and  are  prin- 
'  \\,A\Vf  f  ynn^h,  a  yixy  primitive  grade  of  the  xy^',  true  Cricoids 
-ifi'I  '-»f;if  finfiTH  ;if/j/#;ar  l^reforc  the  clo-ve  of  the  period. 

W'irmA.  T  \\t:  prcvrn'^c  of  marine  worms  is  indicated  by  tracks 
'AU*\  li'/nn^i^H  in  \\\n  samU  which  have  now  consolidated  into  hard 
r'»'  )f\. 

Arthrop/ida.  -  T'Im*  only  known  Cambrian  Arthropods  are  the 
Cnnfthrit,  ;iimI  of  thrsr  much  the  most  abundant  group  is  that  of 
ili»  I'ttlohiht,  wlii<  h  arr  altrij^ether  confined  to  the  Palaeozoic 
KM  I'.'i  ;iti(|  ;irr  liy  l.if  thr  most  im|)ortant  of  Cambrian  fossils.  It 
Is  only  wilhin  icrrnl  years  that  the  systematic  position  of  the 
liilnliiir,  h;r.  Immmi  cstaMisht'd  through  the  fortunate  discover)' 
nl  ,|n  I  inirii-.  wilh  their  appendages  attached  (see  Fig.  138).  ^x\- 
|mIiii«-.  h.i\e  a  hjok*  or  h'ss  (hstinetly  thrce-lobed  body, at  one  end 
nl  whn  h  \\  the  head  shield,  usiially  with  a  pair  of  fixed  compoimd 
IN"  ..  ai  the  other  end  is  the  tail-shiold,  and  between  the  two 
■.hu  Id .  I .  a  tinned  i>r  jonited  body  mailo  up  of  a  variable  number 
oi  n\o\.»l»h'  seejnents.  The  Trilohitos  display  an  extraordinary 
\anri\  \\\  liMu^and  si/e,  \\\  the  proportions  of  the  head  and  tail- 
\\\^  Ids  \\\  the  luindu!  oi  iieo  seciuents.  and  in  the  development  of 
.pn\e.  \hvad\  \\\  the  Tan^bnan  this  wealth  of  forms  is  notable, 
\-»ou-!\  I  w  Vs^  so  \\\\\\  It  l\\  anu*  \w  \\\c  Ordovioian,  As  compared 
\>M>.  \!)o.e  01  \\\y\  f.'.nev.  t!u^  <.\\nUM:an  rrilohites  are  marked  by 
\'..  ,,.v;' .".  \  ^  \x  N  >\v;!*  >•.  0  ot  :>.e  tail  shu^d.  the  Lirge  number  of 
X,   ■....'.»..  .".X.  ; '.,i  t'v'i  .:\-;>.  ;\  t.>  T^v'  thomsclves  up.     Sv">me  of 

•    *      sx      '•         '.        .  /.:v  \vv\   'a-^o  v'-'^m  10  inches  to  2  feet 
'    »   ■     '"*       *'  ^  .;^,^  ■'.■'. V  '/Ti^r  >;w:c>,  >a>::ic  .-f^^srs/i  is  ex- 

»-■■  ■■^•-  »  • 

.     .^■     •»    . -v  ".■■.;    :■;   :-*:v\-   .:  wv.^rs  of  ire  sv^tem 
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bruD :  Ihe  Ottratpda,  little  btvalvc  forms,  whose  shells  look 
(Ictcptivrly  tike  those  of  molluscs ;  and  ihc  tHtyllopnJn,  which 
have  a  brgi:  shield  on  the  head  anil  ihctrax,  and  a  many-jointed 
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t.  I jB(u)*lk coHjiu. i/i.  |W«lcou.|  *.  Asaouuitnienirtciut,^).  (Wnlcotl.) 
3.  CrnvKorTphp  Kintl.  iMmk.l  4.  ElUplocephilus  Thompfoni.  (Walcotl.) 
).  OVnoldn  ItplnlB.     IWiJcoH.I 

BracMopodA.  —  These  are  among  the  most  abuncbni  of  Cam* 
liTuin  fuKtib ;  mmt  of  (hem  l>clung  to  the  lower  order  of  (he  rUsi 
lajrfjtiilita),  in  wWrh  the  sMI««re  iiio»U>'  homy  and  ihe  two 
\)vt\  afr  not  articulated  (ogciher  I>y  a  hinge.  T'hc  honiy-shc licet 
ihttina  and  Ungnlella  arc  of  great  inlere»t.  fur  they  have  per- 
uitcd  through  all  the  chang*^  and  vici>Mt<i>lcv  of  the  earth  doini 
to  the  (irewnt  day,  with  hardly  any  modiricatioa     The  tecond 
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order  of  Brachiopods,  the  Articulata^  which  have  calcareous  shells 
connected  by  an  elaborate  hinge,  became  more  common  in  the 
Upper  Cambrian.  They  soon  grow  vastly  more  numerous  than 
the  Inarticulata,  and  throughout  the  post-Cambrian  divisions  of 
the  Palaeozoic  their  shells  are  found  in  incalculable  numbers. 

The  MoUusca  are  already  represented  by  their  principal  divi- 
sions.   The  Pelycypoda,  or  Bivalves,  are  of  very  small  size  and 
found  very  scantily ;  their  variety  and  relative  importance  have 
gone  on  increasing  ever  since  Cambrian  times.     Gastropoda  occur 
in  small  numbers,  especially  in  the  Upper  Cambrian.     Fossils  re- 
ferred, with  some  doubt,  to  the  Pteropoda  are  among  the  most 
frequent  of  shells  found  in   these  rocks,  but  display  no  great 
variety.     The  Cephalopoda,  which  are  the  highest  group  of  mol- 
luscs, are  at  present  represented  by  two  suborders ;  in  one,  the 
squids  and  cuttle-fishes  {Dibrafuhiata),  the  shell  is  rudimentary 
and  internal ;  while  in  the  other  ( Tetrabranchiatd)  the  shell  is 
external.     The  latter  kind  of  shell  is  divided  by  transverse  septa 
into  chambers,  which  are  connected  by  means  of  a  tube,  the 
siphuficle,   the  animal   living  only  in  the   terminal    chamber   at 
the  mouth  of  the  shell.     The  only  living  representative  of  this 
group   is   the    pearly   Nautilus,   but    throughout    Mesozoic   and 
Palreozoic   time   there  was  a  great  variety  of  these  chambered 
shells.      In  the   Cambrian   the   Cephalopods   are  very  few  and 
almost  confined  to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  system. 

The  Cambrian  fauna  displays  steady  progress,  being  distinctly 
more  advanced  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  division.  The 
Middle  Cambrian  fauna,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  has  not  nearly 
so  many  species  as  the  Lower,  but  this  is  doubtless  due  to  unfa- 
vourable conditions  of  preservation. 
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ORDOVICIAN   (OR  LOWER  SILURIAN)   PERIOD 

MuRCHisox  divided  his  great  Silurian  system  primarily  into 
two  parts,  Upper  and  Ia)wer.  This  method  of  classification  is 
generally  followed  even  at  the  present  day,  although  it  is  widely 
recognized  that  the  most  decided  break  in  the  entire  Palaeozoic 
group  is  the  one  between  these  divisions.  In  1879  Lapworth 
proposed  to  give  due  emphasis  to  this  distinction  by  erecting 
the  Lower  Silurian  into  a  separate  system,  the  Ordoincian,  The 
name  is  taken  from  the  Ordovici^  an  ancient  British  tribe  which 
dwelt  in  Wales  during  Roman  times.  Lapworth 's  example  is 
now  largely  followed  in  England  and  the  United  States,  but  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  the  name  Silurian  is  still  retained  for 
both  systems. 

The  classification  and  subdivision  of  the  American  Ordovician 
were  first  worked  out  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  consequently 
the  New  York  scale  serves  as  a  standard  of  reference  for  the  rest 
of  the  continent.    It  is  given  in  the  following  table  from  Dana  :  — 


(>r«Iovician 
System. 


2.  Trenton  Series. 


I.  Canadian 


Series.  I 

{  I. 


'  3.  Hudson  or  Cincinnati  Stage. 
2.  Utica  Stage. 

1.  Trenton  Stage. 

2.  Chazy  Stage. 
Calciferous  Stage. 


The  passage  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Ordovician  was  a  grad- 
ual one,  not  marked  either  in  North  America  or  in  Europe  by  any 
decided  physical  break,  but  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
fossils.  By  the  end  of  the  Cambrian  period  a  vast  interior  sea 
harl  l>een  established  over  what  is  now  the  Mississippi  valley. 
This  great  sea  was  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  Appalachian 
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land,  and  on  the  west  islands  of  unknown  size  demarcated  it 
from  the  Pacific.  The  Ordovician  rocks  accumulated  in  the  Inte- 
rior Sea  were  principally  limestones  and  dolomites,  while  at  the 
east  extensive  sandstones  and  slates  were  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning and  toward  the  end  of  the  period.  Ordovician  rocks  have  a 
much  wider  extension  than  would  appear  from  their  surface  dis- 
tribution, for  they  are  generally  buried  under  sediments  of  a  later 
date.  In  the  west,  for  example,  they  are  exposed  at  the  bottom 
of  many  deep  caiions,  lying  beneath  thousands  of  feet  of  younger 
beds.  In  the  southwest  of  the  United  States  was  a  land  area  of 
unknown  extent.  In  the  Grand  Cafion  section  no  strata  occur 
between  the  Cambrian  and  the  Carboniferous,  while  from  Mexico 
no  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferous  have  been  reported. 

Around  the  northern  pre- Cambrian  land,  in  New  York  and 
Canada,  was  formed  the  CalciferouSy  a  limestone,  generally  magne- 
sian  and  often  sandy  or  cherty,  which  extends  southward  through 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  while  equivalents  of  it  are  found  in 
the  magnesian  limestones  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Michigan. 

Deepening  waters  next  gave  opportunity  for  the  formation  of 
limestones  (  Chazy)  which  grew  to  a  vast  extension,  especially  the 
great  formation  called  the  Trenton^  which  is  developed  in  New 
Hrunswick,  New  York,  Canada,  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  and 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Ordovician 
j)eriod  there  was  a  change  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Interior  Sea, 
whereby  the  clear  waters  became  charged  with  fine  mud  and  clay, 
which  now  form  a  great  mass  of  shales  and  slates  i^UHca  and 
Hudson).  These  rocks  are  thickest  toward  the  east,  extending 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  along  the  Appalachian  uplift  into  east 
Tennessee,  where  they  become  much  thinner  and  are  in  many 
places  represented  by  shaly  hmestones,  and  westward  into  Indiana. 
The  eflects  of  the  change  were  very  widely  felt. 

Ordovician  rocks,  prevailingly  limestones,  are  also  extensively 
displayed  in  the  western  mountain  ranges,  the  Rockies,  Uintas, 
Wasatch,  and  others ;  they  fringe  the  western  side  of  the  great 
northern  pre-Cambrian  area  and  recur  in  the  islands  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 
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Foreign.  —  In  Europe  the  Ordovician  rocks  appear  to  have  been 
laid  down  in  two  distinct  seas  separated  by  a  ridge  of  land.  The 
northern  area  extends  from  Ireland  far  into  Russia,  while  the 
southern  is  represented  by  numerous  scattered  masses.  These 
rocks  cover  a  much  wider  surface  than  do  the  Cambrian.  In 
Great  Britain,  especially  in  Wales,  they  form  very  thick  masses  of 
shales  and  slates,  with  but  little  limestone,  intercalated  with  much 
volcanic  lava  and  tuff.  In  Scandinavia  these  rocks  are  nearly 
horizontal  lim^tones  and  shales,  and  in  Russia  they  cover  very 
large  areas  and  are  so  perfectly  undisturbed  that  many  are  still 
incoherent  sedfments.  In  the  southern  sea  were  laid  down  the 
Ordovician  strata  of  Bohemia,  Germany,  northwestern  and  central 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Morocco. 

The  very  marked  difference  between  the  fossils  of  the  two  great 
European  areas,  and  the  fact  that  the  Ordovician  fossils  of  other 
continents  agree  with  those  of  northern  Europe,  while  those  of 
the  southern  district  are  peculiar,  indicate  that  the  latter  region 
was  a  partially  closed  sea,  which  occupied  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  though  extending  far  beyond  its  present  limits. 

Asia  appears  to  have  been  principally  dry  land  during  the  Ordo- 
vician, but  with  a  broad  Indo-Chinese  sea  covering  its  eastern 
shore.  Africa  has  Ordovician  rocks  only  in  the  Mediterranean 
region ;  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  nothing  older  than 
Devonian  is  known.  The  Australian  continent  of  Cambrian  times 
was  partially  submerged  in  the  Ordovician,  and  strata  of  this  date 
were  laid  down  in  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  the  southern  part 
of  Australia.  But  little  of  South  America  was  submerged  and  that 
continent  may  have  been  considerably  larger  than  at  present. 
Rocks  of  this  system  are  known  only  from  Bolivia  and  Argentina. 

Close  of  Ordovician.  — The  period  was  a  time  of  tranquil  depo- 
sition of  sediments,  with  some  oscillations  of  level  and  changes  in 
the  depth  of  water  and  position  of  the  shore  line,  as  indicated  by 
the  alternations  of  the  strata.  At  the  close  of  the  period  came 
a  time  of  wide-spread  disturbance,  upheaval,  and  mountain  mak- 
ing, the  traces  of  which  may  still  be  plainly  observed  in  North 
America  and  Europe,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  slope  of  each 
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continent.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the  Silurian 
strata  lie  unconformably  upon  the  upturned  Ordovician.  Along 
the  Hne  between  New  York  and  New  England  the  Taconic  range 
was  upheaved,  its  rocks  greatly  compressed,  plicated,  faulted,  and 
metamorphosed.  Many  of  the  crystalline  schists  of  this  region,  it 
has  been  proved,  were  derived  from  the  metamorphosis  of  Cam- 
brian and  Ordovician  sedimentary  rocks.  Evidences  of  this  dis- 
turbance have  been  traced  as  far  south  as  Virginia.  The  effects 
of  the  upheaval  were  not  felt  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  for  on  Anticosti  Island  the  great  limestone,  which 
was  begun  in  Ordovician  times,  continued  without  a  break  into 
the  Silurian.  The  disturbance  was  along  a  line  of  especially  thick 
accumulations,  as  appears  from  the  comparative  measurements  of 
the  same  strata  in  different  areas.  Westward  over  the  Interior 
Sea,  the  upheaval  was,  for  the  most  part,  of  slight  amount,  so  that 
in  this  region  there  are  no  very  marked  unconformities  between 
the  Ordovician  and  the  overlying  SiUirian.  Some  narrow  strips 
of  land  were  added  to  the  margin  of  the  Cambrian  coasts,  and  on 
a  line  running  through  southern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 
a  low,  broad  arch  was  forced  up  by  lateral  compression.  This 
is  called  the  **  Cincinnati  anticline." 

In  Europe  the  disturbances  which  brought  the  Ordovician  to  a 
close  produced  their  maximum  effects  in  England,  Wales,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the  thickness  of  the  sediments  is 
greatest.  In  these  regions  the  Ordovician  beds  are  folded  and 
often  greatly  metamorphosed,  the  Silurian  strata  lying  upon  their 
upturned  edges. 

The  Life  of  the  Orfx^vician 

Ordovician  life  displays  a  notable  advance  over  that  of  the 
Cambrian,  becoming  not  only  very  much  more  varied  and  luxu- 
riant, but  also  of  a  distinctly  higher  grade.  During  the  long  ages 
of  the  ])erio(l  also  very  decided  j)rogress  was  made,  and  when 
the  Ordovician  came  to  its  close,  all  of  the  great  types  of  marine 
invertebrates  and  most  of  their  more  imj)ortant  subdivisions  had 
-'ome  into  existence.     In  a  general  way  the  life  of  the  Ordovician 
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is  an  expansion  of  that  of  the  Cambrian,  though  but  little  direct 
connection  between  the  two  can  yet  be  traced,  and  evidently  there 
were  great  migrations  of  marine  animals  from  some  region  which 
cannot  yet  be  identified.  Several  groups  of  invertebrates  attained 
their  culmination  and  began  to  decline  in  the  Ordovician,  becom- 
ing much  less  important  in  subsequent  periods.  Thus  the  Grapto- 
lites,  the  Cystidean  order  of  Echinoderms,  the  Pteropods  among 
Molluscs,  and  the  Trilobites  were  never  so  abundant  and  so  varied 
as  during  this  period. 

Plants.  —  In  America  no  plants  above  the  grade  of  seaweeds 
have  been  discovered,  but  in  Europe  a  few  of  the  higher  Crypto- 
gams are  doubtfully  reported.  The  flora  of  the  Devonian,  how- 
ever, renders  it  highly  probable  that  land  plants  were  already  well 
advanced  in  the  Ordovician,  and  their  remains  may  be  discovered 
at  any  time.  This  must  remain  a  matter  of  accident,  for  the 
known  Ordovician  rocks  are  all  marine,  which  is  not  a  favourable 
circumstance  for  the  preservation  of  land  plants.  Such  discov- 
eries have,  indeed,  already  been  reported,  but  the  evidence  for 
them  is  not  satisfactory. 

Foraminifera  and  Radiolaria  have  been  found  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  prove  that  they  were  abundant  in  the  Ordovician  seas. 

Spongida.  —  Sponges  are  much  more  numerous  and  varied  than 
in  the  Cambrian.  Of  course  it  is  only  those  sponges  with  skeletons 
of  lime  or  flint  which  can  be  well  preserved  in  the  fossil  state,  and 
of  these  the  Ordovician  has  many  (PI.  II,  Fig.  i).  The  homy 
sponges,  of  which  the  common  bath  sponge  is  a  familiar  example, 
are  necessarily  much  rarer  and  less  satisfactory  as  fossils. 

Coelenterata.  —  The  Graptolites  are  very  numerous  and  varied, 
wherever  conditions  are  favourable  to  their  preservation,  as  in 
fine-grained  rocks  with  smooth  bedding  planes.  The  Ordovician 
is  the  time  of  their  culmination  and  is  especially  characterized  by 
the  double  forms,  with  rows  of  cells  on  both  sides  of  the  stem 
(see  PI.  II,  Figs.  2,  3,  4).  So  abundant  are  the  Graptolites  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  system  they  are  almost  the  only  fossils  and 
are  employed  to  divide  the  substages  into  zones.  The  few  and 
doubtful  Cambrian  Corals  are  succeeded  by  a  considerable  number 
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of  Ordovician  genera  and  species.  Like  other  Palseoioic  Corals, 
these  are  characteristic aliy  different  from  the  reef-builders  of  the 
present  day  in  showing  a  marked 
bitatcTal  symmetry  and  having  the 
segiia  arranged  in  multiples  of  fonr 
(Tt/iactirai/a).  Large,  solitary  cup- 
corals,  like  Sirepirlaima,  and  com- 
pound colonies,  like  Ffttnsteila  »sA 
Columnaria,  are  examples  of  the 
range  of  differences  among  these 
early  corals. 

I'hc  Echinodennata  have  greatly 
iDcreased  in  importance,  and  except 
the  Echinoids,  all  the  main  subdivi- 
sions of  the  group  are  represented. 
The  Cyslidea,  which  we  have  already 
found  in  the  Cambrian,  attain  their 
greatest  development  in  the  Ordo- 
vician. In  these  curious  animals  the 
body  is  either  irregularly  shaped,  t>r 
symmetrical,  with  3  short,  tapering 
,  by  which  the  animal  was  at- 
tached to  the  sea-floor,  and  weakly  developed  amis.  The  body. 
or  calyx,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  calcareous  plates ;  when 
these  plates  are  very  numerous,  they  are  of  irregular  size  and 
arrangement  (PI.  II,  Fig.  6),  while  the  forms  with  few  plates  have 
them  of  a  definite  number,  size,  and  shape  (PI.  Ill,  Fig,  i). 
Some  of  the  more  regular  Cystidea  have  much  resemblance  lo 
the  true  Crinoiils.  The  latter  make  their  firet  appearance  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Cambrian,  but  in  the  Ordovician  they  greatly 
increase  in  numbers  and  importance,  (hough  less  abundant  than 
they  afterwards  l>ecame.  These  animals  (PI.  II,  Fig.  j)  have  a 
symmetrical  calyx,  it-ith  long,  branching  arms ;  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  component  plates  are  definite  and  character- 
istic for  each  genus.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  Crinoids  have  a 
long,  jointed  stem,  by  which  they  were  attached  to  the  sea-boltom. 


Fig.  137.  ^  OnioviciaD  Cor 
F.v.hlflla  iltllata.    KuibOD  Sage. 
Ndv  York.     (Hall.) 
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AsitroUs  (star-fishes)  and  Ophiuroids  (brittle-slars),  which  had 
likewise  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  Cambrian,  increase 
in  the  Ordovician.  A 
new  ordeT  of  Echino- 
derms,  the  Eehinoidea, 
or  Sea-urchins,  first  ap- 
pear in  the  Ordovician, 
being  represented  by  very 
primitive  forms. 

Arthropoda.  —  The 
Trilobites  increase  very 
greatly  in  the  number  of 
genera  and  species,  and 
most  of  the  Cambrian 
genera  arc  replaced  by 
new  ones.  This  is  the 
period  in  which  the  group 
of  Trilobites  attains  its 
highest  developmeat, 
gradually  declining  after- 
ward and  becoming  extinct 
with  the  close  of  the  Palae- 
ozoic. The  most  charac- 
teristic and  widely  spread 
genera  of  Ordovician  Tri- 
lobites are :  Asaphus  (PI. 
II,  Fig.  i$),///anus,  Tri- 
arfhrus  (PI.  II,  Fig.  15),  ^°"'^"" 
Cafymeru  (II,  14),  TriniuUus  (li 


FlC  138.  — Ordovician  Trilobile.  THartkna 
t*i.  enlarged  resloraiion  showing  appendages. 
«cher.)     Utica  Siage.  New  York. 


16),  Dalmanites,  etc.  These 
genera  diHer  in  aspect  from  those  of  the  Cambrian  in  their  much 
larger  tail-shields,  in  their  ability  lo  roll  themselves  up  (see  II, 
14),  and  in  their  larger  and  belter  developed,  faceted  eyes. 

Other  Crustacea  mark  great  advances  in  the  Ordovician.  Thus, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  system  we  find  the  first  of  the  Cirripedia, 
or  Barnacles,  a  degenerate,  sedentary  type,  and  the  first  of  the 
Eurypterida,  a  group  which  is  destined  to  a  remarkable  develop- 
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ment  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian.  Ostracoda  (PL  II,  Fig.  17) 
and  Phyllopoda  undergo  no  marked  change.  That  terrestrial  ani- 
mal life  had  already  begun  is  demonstrated  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  Centipede, 

Brachiopoda.  —  These  shells  increase  very  largely  in  abundance 
and  variety,  the  genera  with  hinged  calcareous  shells  (Articulata) 
now  gaining  the  upper  hand  and  reducing  the  homy-shelled  kinds 
to  comparative  insignificance.  The  most  important  genera  arc : 
Orthis  (PI.  II,  Fig.  7),  Orthisina,  Leptana,  Strophomena  (PL 
II,  Fig.  9),  Pla dystrophia  and  Rhynchoneila, 

Bryozoa.  —  This  is  a  group  which  has  as  yet  yielded  no  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Cambrian,  but  appears  in  the  Ordovician.  The 
genera  differ  little  from  those  which  live  in  the  modem  seas. 

Mollusca.  —  One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the 
Ordovician  and  the  Cambrian  is  the  great  advance  made  by  the 
Molluscs  in  the  former  period.  The  Bivalves  {Pelycypoda)  are 
larger,  more  numerous,  and  more  like  modern  forms  (see  PL  II, 
Fig.  10).  The  Gastropoda  likewise  increase  notably  in  size  and 
in  numbers,  especially  the  spirally  coiled  shells  like  Murchisonia 
(PI.  II,  Fig.  11)  and  Pieurotomaria ;  but  neither  Bivalves  nor 
Gastropods  had  anything  like  the  relative  importance  which  they 
possess  in  modern  times. 

Much  the  most  significant  change  in  the  Mollusca,  however,  is 
the  great  expansion  of  the  Cephalopoda^  a  few  of  which  appear  in 
the  uppermost  Cambrian,  but  in  the  Ordovician  have  become  one 
of  the  predominant  elements  in  the  marine  life  of  the  times. 
These  forms  are  all  Nauiiloids,  most  nearly  allied  to  the  modem 
pearly  Nautilus,  with  chambered  shells,  divided  internally  by  simple 


KxiMANATlON  OF  PLATE  II,  p.  383.  I.  Brachiospongia  digitata,  1/4.  2.  Di- 
iranoi;raptus  ramosiis.  1/2.  (Hall.)  3.  Diplograptiis  pristis.  (Ruedcmann.) 
4.  Pliyllogiaptus  typus.  (Hall.)  5.  Dcndrocrinus  polydactylus,  1/2.  (Meek.) 
0.  A^M'laorinus  cincinnatiensis,  2/1.  (Meek.)  7.  Orthis  lynx.  8.  Rhynchonella 
capax.  9.  Strophomena  alternata.  10.  Amhonychia  radiata,  2/3.  (Hall  and  Whit- 
ticld.)  II.  Murchisonia  Milleii,  2/3.  (Hall.)  12.  Orthoceras  Duseri,  1/2.  (Hall 
and  W'hitfieki.)  13.  .Xsaphus  gigas.  1/3.  (Hall.)  14.  Calymene  calliccphala,  2/3. 
(Meek.)  15.  Triarthrus  Becki,  2/3.  (Hall.)  16.  Trinucleus  concentricus.  (Hail.) 
17.  Leperditia  fabulitcs.    (Ulrich.) 
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septa.  The  commonest  shctt  of  this  type  is  Orthoceras^  which  is 
a  straight  and  very  elongate  cone  (PI.  II,  Fig.  12)  and  sometimes 
attains  a  length  of  10  feet ;  the  genus  persists  throughout  the  Palae- 
ozoic and  into  the  Mesozoic.  Endoceras,  which  likewise  has  a 
straight  shell,  with  a  curiously  complex  siphuncle,  is  confined  to 
the  Ordovician.  Besides  these  straight  forms  we  find  curved  shells 
like  CyrtoceraSy  shells  like  Lituites^  coiled  at  one  end,  with  a  long, 
straight  terminal  portion,  resembling  an  Orthoceras  with  its  smaller 
end  rolled  up  into  a  coil.  Others  again,  like  Trocholites^  have  the 
shell  coiled  in  a  close,  flat  spiral. 

Vertebrata. — The  curious,  mail-clad  Ostracoderms^  primitive 
vertebrates  which  somewhat  resemble  the  fishes  in  appearance, 
have  been  reported  from  Ordovician  sandstones  of  Colorado.  As 
these  remains  are  very  imperfect  and  as  the  geological  position  of 
the  beds  has  been  questioned,  description  of  the  Ostracoderros  will 
be  deferred  till  a  later  chapter.  Teeth  of  true  fishes  have  been 
found  in  the  Ordovician  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 


THE  SILURIAN   (UPPER  SILURIAN)  PERIOD 

The  name  Silurian^  like  Cambrian  and  Ordovician,  refers  to 
Wales.  The  term  was  proposed  by  Murchison  in  1835  for  a  great 
system  of  strata  older  than  the  Devonian,  and  was  taken  from  the 
SilureSy  another  ancient  tribe  of  Britons  which  inhabited  part  of 
Wales.  Murchison  gave  great  extension  to  his  Silurian  system, 
including  in  it  most  of  Sedgwick's  Cambrian,  but,  as  already  pointed 
out,  the  present  tendency  is  to  divide  this  vast  succession  of  rocks 
into  three  systems  of  equivalent  rank.  It  is  unfortunate,  and  even 
unjust,  that  Murchison's  term  should  not  have  been  retained  for 
the  more  important  and  widely  developed  lower  division,  now 
called  the  Ordovician,  rather  than  for  the  upper  division. 

As  in  the  Ordovician  and  Devonian,  the  New  York  classification, 
given  in  tabular  form  below,  is  the  standard  of  reference  for  the 
American  Silurian. 


Silurian 
System. 


3.  Lower  Heldcrberg 
Series. 

2.  Onondaga  Series. 
I.  Niagara  Series. 


3.  Upper  Pentamerus  Stage. 

2.  Shaly  Limestone  Stage. 

3.  Lower  Pentamerus  Stage. 
Salina  and  Water-lime  beds. 

3.  Niagara  Stage. 
2.  Clinton  Stage. 
I.  Medina  Stage. 


American.  —  The  disturbance  which  closed  the  Ordovician  does 
not  appear  to  have  materially  enlarged  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Silurian  the  general  disposition 
of  land  and  water  was  much  what  it  had  been  before.  A  narrow 
strip  of  coast  lands  had  been  added  to  the  shore  of  the  northern 
pre-Cambrian  land  mass,  converting  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  much 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  northern  New  York,  and  New  Jersey, 
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and  western  New  England,  into  permanent  land.  The  Appalach- 
ian land  was  enlarged  and  connected  with  the  northern  area,  shut- 
ting off  the  straits  which  had  formerly  separated  the  two  areas  and 
had  joined  the  Interior  Sea  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  South- 
ern Ohio  and  central  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  been  uplifted 
into  one  or  more  considerable  islands,  which  shut  off  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Interior  Sea  as  a  partially  closed  ^ulf,  while 
another  island  occupied  southern  Missouri.  What  changes  affected 
the  land  masses  of  the  far  West  and  Southwest  cannot  yet  be  defi- 
nitely determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  enlarged. 

The  Silurian  rocks  are  much  better  developed  and  far  thicker 
in  the  East,  especially  along  the  Appalachian  range,  where  they 
attain  great  thickness,  than  in  the  interior  or  western  regions,  for 
they  thin  out  or  are  wanting  over  large  parts  of  the  latter.  So  far 
as  they  have  been  identified,  these  rocks  were  laid  down  in  the 
Interior  Sea  or  in  the  narrow  channels  which  still  extended  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  southward  into  New  England. 

The  period  opened  with  the  formation  in  the  East  of  a  thick 
conglomerate  of  quartz  pebbles  and  sand,  the  Oneida  (a  substage 
of  the  Medina).  This  conglomerate  is  extensive  in  central  New 
York,  thinning  tow^ard  the  eastern  shore  line,  but  very  thick  along 
the  Api)alachian  ranges  as  far  south  as  Tennessee.  Owing  to  its 
hardness  and  resistant  qualities,  it  forms  the  crest  of  many  of  the 
mountain  ridges,  as  of  the  Kittalinny,  at  the  Delaware  Water 
(iap.  Farther  west  and  overlying  the  conglomerate  is  a  great  mass 
of  sandstone,  the  Medina^  which  was  accumulated  in  very  shallow 
water,  for  it  is  abundantly  rii)i)le-marked.  The  sandstone  extends 
westward  from  central  New  York,  thinning  out  to  a  belt  of  shale 
in  Ohio  ;  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  300  to  400  feet  in  Ontario,  it 
does  not  reach  Michigan,  but  is  very  thick  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania (1800  feet).  No  equivalent  of  these  beds  is  known  in  the 
interior. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  sandstone  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  shales  and  shaly  sandstones  with  some  beds  of  limestone, 
the  Clinton ^  which  is  much  more  widely  extended,  reaching  south- 
ard along  the  Appalachians  to  Georgia,  and  westward  as  far  as 
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Wisconsin.  The  sea  evidently  deepened  to  the  westward,  for  here 
the  Clinton  is  represented  by  limestones.  Next  came  a  time  of 
limestone  making  on  a  great  scale  (the  Niagara),  indicating  a  gen- 
eral deepening  of  the  water,  even  to  the  eastward.  The  gradual 
nature  of  the  change  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  western  New 
York  the  lower  part  of  this  stage  is  a  shale,  with  limestone  above. 
This  arrangement  is  beautifully  displayed  in  the  gorge  of  the 
Niagara  River  (see  p.  100),  and  to  it  is  due  the  continued  verti- 
cality  of  the  falls.  In  the  East  the  Niagara  limestone  has  little 
southward  extension,  not  occurring  even  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
south  westward  it  stretches  for  nearly  1000  miles,  to  Wisconsin  and 
thence  over  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  western  Tennessee.  It 
recurs  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  and  in  Nevada  is 
represented  by  the  summit  of  a  thick  mass  of  limestone,  which 
extends  upward  unbrokenly  from  the  Trenton.  The  Niagara 
limestone  is  very  largely  made  up  of  corals  and  in  some  places 
the  ancient  reefs  may  be  identified.  In  the  narrow  channels  to 
the  northeastward,  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  I^wrence, 
were  laid  down  the  Niagara  rocks  which  now  are  found  in  New 
England,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  next  change  was  the  separation,  along  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  interior  sea,  of  a  series  of  salt-water  lagoons,  in  which 
were  deposited  red  marls  and  shales  with  gypsum  and  rock  salt 
(Salina)y  from  which  are  obtained  the  brines  of  New  York,  On- 
tario, and  Ohio.  These  rocks  are  thickest  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  thinning  to  the  south  and  west.  In  part  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Salina  is  the  Water-lime^  so  called  because 
it  is  a  hydraulic  limestone  and  employed  for  making  cement.  It 
is  a  thinly  bedded  argillaceous  and  magnesian  limestone,  in  places 
enclosing  masses  of  gypsum.  The  Water-lime  has  much  the  same 
distribution  as  the  Salina,  but  is  thickest  where  the  latter  is  thin. 

A  renewed  change  of  level,  this  time  a  depression,  brought 
the  sea  in  again  where  the  salt  lagoons  had  been,  extending  it 
farther  to  the  eastward  at  the  same  time.  In  this  clearer  and 
deeper  sea  were  laid  down  the  limestones  of  the  Lower  HeUerberg 
series.    The  old  channel  between^the  Appalachian  and  the  north- 
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em  lands  was  probably  reopened  by  this  disturbance,  by  way  of 
the  upper  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain,  for  near  Montreal  the 
beds  of  this  series  rest  directly  upon  Ordovician  strata  (Utica 
shales) .  The  channels  reaching  southward  from  the  Gulf  of  St 
Laurence,  which  were  extended  by  the  depression,  also  received 
limestone  accumulations,  of  which  remnants  still  are  found  in 
Vermont,  Maine,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  South- 
ward the  principal  area  of  the  Ix)wer  Helderberg  extends  through 
Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  and  it  recurs  in  western  Tennessee 
and  Missouri,  but  has  not  been  distinguished  in  Wisconsin  or 
Illinois. 

Silurian  strata  are  not  common  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
and  the  persistence  there  of  comparatively  deep  water  from  Or- 
dovician times  makes  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  series  and 
stages  which  are  so  well  marked  in  the  East,  and  which  were  due 
to  the  oscillations  of  level  and  the  changes  in  the  character  of 
sedimentation  which  occurred  in  the  latter  region. 

Foreign.  —  The  division  into  northern  and  southern  areas  which 
we  found  in  the  Ordovician,  was  maintained  in  Silurian  times,  and 
the  southern  sea  was  as  peculiar  in  its  animal  life  as  it  had  been 
before,  the  northern  being  the  typical  Silurian  which  is  found  in 
the  other  continents.  In  the  west  of  Ireland,  Wales,  northern 
Kngland,  and  Scotland,  Silurian  beds  accompany  and  overlie  the 
Ordovician,  but  the  much  greater  development  of  limestone  points 
to  a  deepening  of  the  water  in  those  seas.  The  Wenlock  lime- 
stone of  Great  Britain,  which  corresponds  to  the  American  Ni- 
agara, is,  like  the  latter,  largely  coralline.  In  Scandinavia  also 
there  is  a  great  development  of  Silurian  limestones,  which  extend 
fir  into  Russia.  In  the  latter  country  the  sea  had  retreated  much 
from  its  extension  in  the  Ordovician,  except  toward  the  southeast, 
where  it  was  carried  into  Bessarabia.  Most  of  the  Russian  Silurian 
was  formed  in  an  interior  sea,  connected  with  that  of  southern 
luirope.  In  the  southern  European  countries,  which  display  the 
Bohemian  type  of  development,  ox  facifs,  the  Silurian  rocks  have 
nearly  the  same  general  distribution  as  the  Ordovician.  The  two 
systems  are  also  associated  in  the  Arctic  islands,  in  China,  north 
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Africa,  South  America,  and  Australia.  In  all  of  these  areas,  as  also 
in  North  America,  the  fossils  resemble  those  of  the  northern  Euro- 
pean region,  rather  than  those  of  the  southern.  In  general  the 
Silurian  rocks  are  less  extensively  exposed  at  the  surface  than  the 
Ordovician. 

Close  of  the  Silurian.  —  In  North  America  the  Silurian  passed  so 
gradually  and  gently  into  the  Devonian,  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  two  systems.  Some  disturbances,  however, 
took  place  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  north  of  England,  for  in  these 
localities  the  Devonian  lies  unconformably  upon  the  Silurian.  In 
other  parts  of  Europe  the  transition  was  gradual. 

The  Life  of  the  Silurian 

Silurian  life  is  the  continuation  and  advance  of  the  same  organic 
system  as  flourished  in  the  Ordovician,  certain  groups  diminishing, 
others  expanding;  and  some  new  groups  now  make  their  first 
appearance. 

Plants.  —  Our  knowledge  concerning  the  land  vegetation  of  the 
Silurian  is  not  much  more  definite  than  concerning  that  of  the 
Ordovician.  Most  of  the  remains  referred  to  land  plants  are  of 
disputable  character ;  the  best  authenticated  is  a  fern  i^Neuropteris) 
from  the  Silurian  of  France. 

Spongida  are  still  common.  A  wide-spread  form  is  Astylospongia 
(PL  III,  Fig.  i). 

Coelenterata. — The  Graptolites  have  greatly  diminished,  espe- 
cially the  branching  forms  and  those  with  two  or  more  rows  of 
cells.  Those  that  persist  are,  for  the  most  part,  straight  and 
simple  (III,  2).  The  Hydroid  Corals,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
as  Heliolites,  become  important  elements  of  marine  Hfe  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  reefs.  The  true  Corals  likewise  increase  largely, 
and  play  a  more  important  role  than  in  the  preceding  period. 
The  increase  is  principally  in  the  enlarged  number  of  species  be- 
longing to  much  the  same  genera.  Favosites  is  a  characteristic 
new  genus  (see  III,  3),  and  Halysites^  the  chain  coral,  is  much 
commoner  than  before. 
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EchinoderniBta.  —  In  this  group  we  observe  a  ditnimiticm  of  the 
CystiJea,  but  a  marked  increase  of  the  Crinoiih :  EueafypU. 
{see  Fig,  139/1)  is  a  good  example.    Star-fishes  also  have  grown 
more  abundant.    A  new  class  of  the  Echinoderms  now  makes 
first  appearance,  the  Btastoidea.    This  class  is  extinct  at  present; 


own 

sits 

I 


Bolloni,  1/3.    (ARer  Hull.) 


its  structure  15  not  well  understood  ;  the  group  ri 
Silurian  and  Devonian,  first  becoming  important  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous. The  Echinoids,  or  sea-urchins,  which  were  commoner  than 
before,  have  no  arms,  but  a  closed  spheroidal  or  discoidal  test,  made 
up  of  calcareous  plates,  which  in  all  the  modern  sea-urchins  ate 
arranged  in  just  twenty  vertical  rows,  and  are  closely  fitteil  to- 
gether by  their  edges,  like  a  mosiiic  pavement.     In  the  PabeozoJc 
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sea-urchins  the  number  of  rows  of  plates  is  either  more  or  less 
than  twenty ;  in  some  of  the  Silurian  genera  the  plates  are  loosely 
fitted,  and  slightly  overlapping,  like  fish-scales. 

Aithropoda.  —  Among  the  Crustacea  the  Trilobites  are  still  numer- 
ous, though  decidedly  less  so  than  they  were  in  the  Ordovician  ; 
tbey  represent,  for  the  most  part,  new  species  of  genera  which  have 
survived  bom  the  preceding  period.  The  commonest  genera  are 
Cafyme/te,IlItinus,Dalmanites  (Fig.  i39/a),i(>A.»r  (Fig.  139/3)  ; 
while  newly  added  are  the  genera  Phacops,  Proelus,  Encrinurus, 
etc.  Eurypterids  continue  to  increase  in  numbers  and  size,  though 
not  reaching  their  maximum  in  either  respect  until  the  Devonian.  In 
these  extraordinary  Crustacea  the  head  is  very  small  and  is  followed 
by  a  long,  tapering  body, composed  of  thirteen  movable  segments; 
the  last  segment  is  either  a  pointed  spine,  as  in  EurypUrus,  or  a 
broad  tail-fin,  as  in  PUrygotus.  Five  pairs  of  appendages  are 
attached  to  the  head,  the  bases  of  four  of  which,  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth,  form  the  jaws,  as  in  the  existing  hoise-shoe 
crab.  The  first  pair  of  appendages  are  either  short  and  simple 
(EurypUrus,  Slylonurui),  or  are  much  elongated,  and  armed 
with  pincers  {Pterygotus).  The  fifth  pair  are  either  very  long,  or 
enlarged  to  serve  as  swimming  paddles.  The  first  body-segment 
carries  a  pair  of  apron-like  appendages,  with  a  narrow  median 
extension,  but  the  other  segments  have  no  appendages.  The 
horse-shoe  crabs  find  their  most  ancient  representative  in  the 
genus  Hemiaspit  of  the  European  Silurian.  Other  Crustacea  are 
much  as  in  the  preceding  period. 

Scorpions  have  been  found  in  the  Silurian  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  some  remains  oi Insects  in  the  former  continent  These  animals 
prove  the  existence  of  a  contemporaneous  land  vegetation,  and  con- 
firm the  doubtful  evidence  of  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian  plants. 

Bryoioa  are  quite  abundant,  and  contribute  in  an  important  way 
to  the  growth  of  the  coral  ree&. 

Brachiopoda  continue  to  be  present  in  multitudes,  but  with  a 
distinct  change  in  dominant  genera  from  those  which  were  com- 
monest in  the  Ordovician.  Especially  characteristic  is  the  increase 
in  the  families  of  the  Spiriftriiia,  Pentamerida,  and  Productida,  all 
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of  which  continue  prominent  in  the  Devonian.  The  most  impor- 
tant genera  are  Atrypa^  Spin/era  (III,  7),  PentameruSy  and  Rhyn- 
chotreta  (III,  8). 

MoUoaca.  —  The  Bivalves  show  no  very  significant  changes 
from  the  Ordovician,  but  the  Gastropods,  especially  such  forms 
as  Capulus  (PL  III,  Fig.  11)  increase  decidedly;  other  well 
represented  genera  of  these  shells  are  Platyostoma  (III,  9)  and 
Cycionema  (III,  10).  Pteropods  are  smaller  and  less  numer- 
ous than  before;  a  very  common  form  is  the  little  nail-shaped 
shell,  TentacuUteSy  which  is  doubtfully  referred  to  this  group,  but 
may  belong  to  the  Worms.  Among  the  Cephalopods  Orthoceras 
(III,  12)  continues  abundant,  but  Lituites  has  grown  less  common 
and  Endoceras  has  disappeared,  while  coiled  shells  like  Trochoceras 
(III,  14)  are  not  infrequent.  The  shells  with  curiously  contracted 
mouth  openings,  like  Phragmoceras  (III,  13)  are  more  commonly 
found  than  in  the  Ordovician. 

Vertebrata. — The  remains  of  Ostracoderms  and  Sharks  show 
that  Vertebrates  certainly  existed  in  the  Silurian,  but  the  known 
remains  are  so  fragmentary  that  a  description  of  these  curious 
fishes  and  fish-like  animals  will  be  reserved  for  the  following 
chapter. 


Explanation  of  Plate  III,  p.  393.  i.  Astylospongia  praemorsa.  2^  Grapto- 
lithcs  clintonensis.  3.  Favosi'es  Forbesi.  4.  Lepadocrinus  Gebhardi.  5.  Lingu- 
lella  cuneata.  6.  Orthis  elegantula.  7.  Spirifera  crispa.  8.  Rhynchotreta  cuneata. 
9.  Platyostoma  niagarense.  la  Cyclonema  cancellatum.  11.  Capulus  angulatus. 
12.  Orthoceras  annulatum,  1/2.  13.  Phragmoceras  parvum.  1/2.  14.  Trochoceras 
desplamense,  1/3.    (Fig.  z  after  Roemer,  Figs.  2-14  after  Hall.) 


CHAPTER  XXV 


THE  DEVONIAN  PERIOD 


The  name  Dtvonian^  taken  from  the  English  county  Devonshire, 
was  proposed  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  in  1839  ;  it  has  found 
universal  acceptance  and  has  passed  into  the  geological  literature 
of  all  languages. 

As  in  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the 
divisions  of  the  New  York  Devonian  are  taken  as  the  standard  of 
reference  for  North  America. 


Devonian 
System. 
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Chemung  (  2. 
Series.       I  i. 
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Middle 
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Series. 

Chemung  Stage. 
Portage  Stage. 
Hamilton  Stage. 
Marcellus  Stage. 
Corniferous  Stage. 
Schoharie  Stage. 


Distribution  of  the  Devonian 

American.  —  In  North  America  the  passage  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Devonian  is  very  gradual,  the  former  drawing  to  its  close 
without  disturbance ;  and  there  is  still  some  difference  of  view  as 
to  just  where  the  line  between  the  two  systems  should  be  drawn. 
Many  European  geologists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Lower 
Helderberg  should  be  included  in  the  Devonian,  but  in  this 
country  it  is  generally  referred  to  the  Silurian. 

At  the  opening  of  Devonian  times  the  shore  line  of  North 
America  was  approximately  as  follows.  Beginning  on  the  coast  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  it 
follows  a  general   southeasterly  course   to   the   region  of  Lake 
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Superior,  where  it  turns  westward  to  an  unknown  distance,  the 
covering  of  newer  rocks  preventing  the  tracing  of  the  line  in  that 
direction.  It  reappears  in  northeastern  Iowa,  whence  it  turns 
eastward  across  IlHnois  and  then  sweeps  northward  enclosing  a 
great  bay  which  extended  across  Michigan,  Ontario,  and  central 
New  York  nearly  to  the  line  of  the  Hudson,  where  it  encounters 
the  western  shore  of  the  Appalachian  land.  The  islands  over 
southern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  made  by  the  Cincinnati 
uplift  at  the  close  of  the  Ordovician,  remained  much  as  they  had 
been  during  the  Silurian.  The  Missouri  island,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  have  been  joined  to  the  Wisconsin  peninsula  and  to 
the  land  mass  of  the  Southwest.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
north  and  south  ridge  of  land  extended  from  Wisconsin  all  the  way 
to  South  America,  dividing  the  American  seas  into  eastern,  interior, 
and  western,  just  as  Europe  had  been  separated  into  an  open 
northern  and  a  more  or  less  closed  southern  sea  during  the 
Ordovician  and  Silurian.  This  suggestion  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  confirmed,  but  it  may  represent  the  truth.  In  the 
western  region  extensive,  islands  continued  to  exist,  and  were 
probably  somewhat  larger  than  they  had  been  in  the  Ordovician. 

A  region  separate  in  its  geographical  development  was  the 
northeastern  or  Acadian  province,  which  included  the  enlarged 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  narrow  channels  which  still  ran 
southward  and  southwestward  across  New  England  and  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Canada. 

In  the  northeastern  bay  of  the  great  Interior  Sea  the  records  of 
the  Devonian  period  begin  with  the  formation  of  a  series  of  thick 
sandstones,  of  which  the  oldest  is  the  Oriskany,  a  calcareous 
sandstone  that  is  rendered  porous  on  weathering  by  the  removal 
in  solution  of  the  calcareous  material  and  of  the  fossils  with  which 
the  rock  is  crowded.  The  Oriskany  is  found  over  the  eastern  half  of 
New  York  and  southward  along  the  Appalachian  range  to  Virginia. 
It  is  also  reported  from  the  folded  area  of  northern  Alabama, 
where  it  overlaps  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician,  indicating  a  trans-- 
gression  of  the  sea  over  the  land  in  that  region,  for  the  Silurian 
is  not  represented  there.     Westward  the  Oriskany  extends  into 
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Onumond  teoa*  in  wmbcra  IBKia,«fedc  ia  the  raoem  regkn 
il  B  iaaoA  ia  6M  Canada  aad  as  a  «ny  thick  msB  in  Haines 

Tbe  Onabntjr  vas  Ibilawed  bf  the  griis,  at  fine  coi^imerates, 
of  titc  Sthfikmru  mge,  wfaidi  bxre  aiocfa  the  same  distiibatioa  as 
the  fbnaer  and  aic  diickca  along  the  Eim  of  tbe  Appabduui 
nfiltft.  Nat,  3  dcepemng  of  tbe  water  bnx^u  about  tbe  coock- 
tiont  favourable  for  the  formation  of  the  great  C«rmiffr»iis  limc- 
lUine,  which  has  a  much  wider  distribution  than  the  preceding 
itaKci  am]  indicates  a  iransgrcssion  of  the  sea  o\-er  many  area^ 
thai  had  been  low-lying  lands.  This  limestone  extends  from  the 
Hudson  River  across  New  Votk  to  Michigan,  and  around  the 
i«landi  of  the  Cincinnati  uplift  into  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
MiMOurt,  and  Iowa.  It  is  largely  made  of  corals,  sometimes  as 
recognizable  reefs,  a  famous  example  of  which  is  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  above  Loubville.  In  the  eastern  province  the  Comif- 
erous  is  represented  at  Gasp£  (Quebec)  by  aooo  feel  of  sand- 
stones and  limestones,  and  by  a  coral  limestone  in  northem 
Vermont, 

A  change  of  conditions  in  the  northeastern  bay  of  the  Inlerioi 
Sen  checked  the  formation  of  limestone,  and  on  a  slowly  subsidii^ 
bottom  were  laid  down  great  masses  of  shales  and  shaly  sandstonei 
(which  constitute  ihe  /iami/ton  series),  with  a  few  feel  of  lirae- 
Blonc  at  the  top  in  many  places.  The  Hamilton  has  nearly  the 
name  distribution  as  the  Comiferous,  but  thins  out  much  to  the 
wcsl  and  south,  and  in  the  Mississippi  valley  is  represented  by 
limestones.  In  the  eastern  province  the  Hamilton  reappears  at 
Gaspif,  where  it  is  displayed  as  a  very  thick  mass  of  sandstones, 
and  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bninswick  as  sandstones  and  shales- 

The  Upper  Devonian,  or  Chemung  series,  as  formed  in  the  north- 
eutcrn  bay,  is  an  exceedingly  thick  mass  of  shales  and  shoal 
water,  ripple-marked  sandstone,  reaching  in  the  A]>palachian  ridges 
of  Pennsylvania  a  thickness  of  8000  feet,  but  thinning  away  to  the 
■outh  and  west.  Indeed,  over  much  of  the  Mississippi  valley  the 
entire  Devonian  system  is  represented  by  a  few  feet  of  black 
^alfl,  a  circumstance  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  In  tbe 
Upper  Devonian  sandstone  of  Pennsylvania  are  great  leservoirs  of 
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petroleum  and  natural  gas.  Along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Che- 
mung sea  was  accumulated  an  immensely  thick  sandstone,  which 
was  formerly  supposed  to  represent  a  distinct  series  and  called  the 
Catskill;  the  maximum  thickness  of  this  sandstone  (7500  feet) 
occurs  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Eastern  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were,  then,  for  long  ages  a 
slowly  sinking  marginal  sea-bottom,  on  which,  as  in  a  great  trough, 
were  accumulated  immense  masses  of  shallow-water  deposits,  with 
occasional  limestones  when  an  increased  rate  of  subsidence  deep- 
ened the  water.  During  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  times  similar 
conditions  had  prevailed  southward  along  the  line  of  the  future 
Appalachian  range,  but  in  the  Silurian  and  still  more  in  the  Devo- 
nian, sedimentation  became  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  trough,  the  subsidence  of  the  southern  portion  having 
become  exceedingly  slow  and  intermittent. 

The  course  of  deposition  of  sediments  which  occurred  during 
Devonian  times  in  the  western  portion  of  the  continent  was  so 
entirely  different  from  the  succession  of  sedimentation  in  the  east- 
em  half,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  correlate  the  subdivisions  in 
the  two  regions,  whose  seas  may  have  been  separated  by  an  un- 
broken land  area.  Far  to  the  north,  in  the  Mackenzie  River 
region  of  Canada  and  coming  down  into  Manitoba,  the  Devonian 
is  represented  by  about  1000  feet  of  limestones  and  shales,  which 
appear  to  belong  to  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  system. 
Another  strip  of  Devonian  rocks  follows  the  main  range  of  the 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  southward  into  Montana. 
The  Front  Range  in  Colorado  was  apparently  a  land  area,  for 
there  the  Carboniferous  strata  rest  upon  the  Cambrian  and  Ordo- 
vician, as  is  also  true  of  central  Texas  and  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota ;  but  in  southwestern  Colorado  the  Devonian  reappears. 
In  parts  of  the  Grand  Caiion  region  thin  patches  of  Devonian 
strata  are  found  lying  upon  the  upper  Cambrian  sandstones.  In 
the  Wasatch  Mountains  of  eastern  Utah  2400  feet  of  quartzites  and 
limestones  belong  to  the  Devonian.  In  Nevada,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  comparatively  deep  and  tranquil  marine  basin,  in 
which  deposition  would  seem  to  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  from 
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the  Oidoncian  through  the  Carboniferous.  Of  30,000  feet  i 
P&licozoic  rocks,  6000  feet  of  limestone  and  2000  feet  of  shaie 
are  assigned  to  the  Dc\-onian.  Beyond  llie  long,  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  lay  along  the  western  side  of  the  Grca.t  Basin,  the 
Devonian  reappears  in  California. 

Foreign.  ^  The  European  Devonian  appears  under  two  very 
different /i/c/«,  or  aspects  of  development;  one  of  these  is  the 
"  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  which  was  laid  down  in  c'  .»ed  basins 
having  restricted  or  occasional  connection  with  the  sea,  and  the 
other  is  the  ordinary  marine  type.  The  period  began  in  Europe 
with  an  advance  of  the  sea  over  the  land  in  many  places,  reaching 
its  maximum  extension  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  but  be^n- 
ning  to  retire  before  the  opening  of  the  Carboniferous.  The 
movement  of  depression  was  at  first  only  sufficient  to  permit  the 
accumulations  of  shallow-water  deposits,  which  in  ihe  Rhine  dis- 
trict attain  the  great  thickness  of  10,000  feet.  The  Middle  De\'o- 
nian  in  the  same  region  is  prevailingly  a  great  limestone,  and  the 
Upper  is  made  up  of  limestones  and  slates.  This  subsidence  re- 
moved the  barrier  which  in  Ordovician  and  Silurian  times  had 
separated  the  northern  and  southern  seas,  but  was  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  closed  basins  farther  to  the  north.  Europe 
then  was  largely  an  open  sea  with  many  islands,  and  where  ilie 
waters  were  sufficiently  clear  and  free  from  terrigenous  sediment, 
coral  reefs  were  extensively  formed. 

The  marine  Devonian  occurs  in  the  southwest  of  England, 
over  large  areas  of  Germany,  in  northwestern  and  southern 
France,  and  on  an  enormous  scale  in  Russia.  During  the  Silu- 
rian the  sea  had  withdrawn  almost  entirely  from  Russia  west  of 
the  Ural  Mountains.  In  the  Lower  Devonian  the  sea  broke  in 
from  the  north  over  Siberia,  reaching  far  into  central  Asia.  In 
the  Middle  Devonian  a  great  basin  was  formed  by  the  depression 
of  central  Russia,  the  sea  advancing  from  the  north  and  the  east. 

The  "Old  Red  Sandstone"  is  of  particular  interest,  because, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  formation,  it  has  pre- 
served a  record  of  Devonian  land  life,  which,  though  fragmentary, 
is  tar  more  complete  than  anything  we  possess  from  the  more 
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ancient  periods.  These  strata  were  laid  down  in  closed  basins 
(sometimes,  perhaps,  in  fresh-water  lakes),  which  had  only  a 
restricted  communication  with  the  sea.  The  Old  Red  is  found 
in  south  Wales  and  the  adjoining  part  of  England,  and,  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  in  Scotland;  also  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia,  where  the  fossils  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  marine 
Devonian ;  in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland  the  same  formation 
recurs.  These  sandstones  are  said  to  be  10,000  feet  thick,  but 
according  to  some  authorities,  the  lowermost  part  of  them  is 
Silurian.  The  so-called  Catskill  of  New  York  is  very  like  the 
Old  Red,  and  contains  similar  fossils. 

The  European  Devonian  is  full  of  the  evidences  of  volcanic 
activity,  in  the  shape  of  great  lava  flows  and  tuffs.  In  central  Scot- 
land the  volcanic  accumulations  exceed  6000  feet  in  thickness. 

Besides  the  Devonian  areas  already  mentioned  in  Asia,  rocks 
of  this  system  are  found  in  China,  the  Altai,  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
They  recur  in  northern  and  southern  Africa,  being  the  most 
ancient  Palaeozoic  rocks  yet  reported  from  the  latter  region.  In 
South  America  occurred  a  great  transgression  of  the  sea,  and 
Devonian  strata  form  larger  areas  of  the  surface  than  those  of 
any  other  Palaeozoic  system.  Shallow- water  deposits  are  found 
in  Bolivia,  over  large  parts  of  Brazil,  especially  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  and  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  Bolivian  Devonian, 
which  belongs  to  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  the  system,  con- 
tains a  very  similar  fauna  to  that  of  North  America  and  connects 
the  latter  with  Brazil,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  south  Africa. 

Devonian  Life 

The  life  of  the  Devonian  is,  in  its  larger  outlines,  very  like  that 
of  the  Silurian,  but  with  many  significant  differences,  which  are 
due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dying  out  of  several  of  the  older 
groups  of  animals,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  great  expansion  of 
forms  which  in  the  Silurian  had  played  but  a  subordinate  r61e. 

Plants.  —  The  fossils  show  that  in  Devonian  times  the  land  was 
already  clothed  with  a  varied,  rich,  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
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same  general  type  as  that  whose  scanly  traces  are  found  in  Silu- 
rian strata.  Ail  the  higher  Cryptogams  are  represenied,  and  by 
large,  tree-like  forms,  as  well  as  by  small  herbaceous  plants.  The 
bulk  of  the  flora  is  composed  of  Ftms,  Lycepods  (especially  die 
great  tree-like  Lepiiiodeniiriiis),  and  Eqmsftacea.  Rhizoearpi, 
which  are  now  almost  extinct,  were  then  abundant.  Besides 
these  Cryptogams,  we  find  representatives  of  the  lower  kinds  of 
flowering  plants  in  the  Gymnosferms,  including  ihe  Cycads  and 
perhaps  the  Conifers,  which  presumably  grew  upon  the  higher 
lands.  We  shall  meet  this  same  flora  in  richer  and  more  varied 
display  in  the  Carboniferous  period. 

Foraminifera  and  Sponges  are  not  conspicuous  elements  of  ihc 
Devonian   fauna. 

Ccelenterata. — ^The  Graptolites,  which  were  so  abundant  in 
the  Ordovician  and  had  become  much  less  common  in  the 
Silurian,  are  now  almost  extinct,  only  a  few  simple  species 
occurring  in  the  Lower  Devonian.  The  Corals,  on  the  con- 
trary, expand  and  multiply  enormously  both  in  numbers  and  in 
size.  Most  of  the  Silurian  genera  persist  (though  the  chain- 
coral  Halysifes  has  become  extinct),  and  many  new  forms  are 
added.  Heliophyllum  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  i)  is  an  example  of  the  soli- 
tary corals,  and  Phillipsastrxa  and  Acenmlaria  (IV,  j)  of  the 
reef-builders. 

Ectunodermata. — The  Cystids  have  become  much  rarer  than 
before,  and  are  on  the  point  of  extinction  ;  the  Blastoids  are  still 
in  ihe  background,  and  the  Echinoids  have  not  yet  become  com- 
mon ;  but  the  Crinoids  and  Star-fishes  have  greatly  increased  in 
number  and  variety.  Important  genera  of  the  former  group  are 
Cuprvssocrinus,  Platycrinus,  Actinocrinin,  etc.  The  multitude  of 
the  crinoids  contributed  largely  lo  the  building  up  of  the  calca- 
reous sea-bottom  on  which  they  flourished. 

Arthropoda. — -The  Trilobites  had  already  begun  to  decline  in 
the  Silurian,  while  in  the  Devonian  the  decline  had  become  very 
much  more  marked,  though  they  were  still  far  from  rare.  New 
species  of  Silurian  genera,  like  Phacops  (IV,  la),  Homalonotus 
(IV,  ii),  Lichas,  Aciiiaspis,  etc.,  are  the  commonest.    A  character- 


Pl*tk  IV,  AuiKicAN  Devonian  Fossils 

I.  HcHogihyllum  Hatii,  t/*.     a.  Acervulari*  Dariduini,  1/9.      3.  Spirircni  pcn- 
Tula,  3/4.    4.  Alhyrii  spirifcraidn.  3/4.    5,  Rhynchonella  conlnda,  5/4.    6.  Pleri- 
nea  Habrlla,   t/a.    7.  Conocanliuin  Itigonak,  3/4.    8.  Euomphalus  Dtcervi.  1/3- 
9.  Gomphocccu  tnilrii,  1/6.      10.  Gonlatil 
Dekayi,  I/3.    t».  Phacopi  num.  l/i.     (Fi( 
Kail,    a  after  McEk.) 
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istic  of  the  Devonian  Trilobites  is  the  extraordinary  development 
of  spines  which  many  display  on  the  head-  and  tail-shields. 

The  other  Crustacea  make  notable  progress  in  this  period. 
The  first  of  the  Isopoda  and  of  the  long-tailed  Pecapoda  (lobster- 
like forms)  make  their  appearance  in  the  Devonian.  The  Euryp- 
terids  now  attain  their  culmination  in  size,  being  actually  gigantic 
for  Crustacea,  and  some  of  them  are  as  much  as  six  feet  long. 
The  genera  {Eurypierus^  Stylonurus^  and  Pterygotus^  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Silurian.  Insects,  though  still  rare  as  fossils,  are  very 
much  commoner  than  in  the  Silurian ;  they  represent  both  Or- 
thopters  and  Neuropters,  which  are  among  the  primitive  groups. 

Brachiopoda.  —  As  in  the  Silurian,  Brachiopods  continue  to  be 
the  most  abundant  fossils,  both  in  species  and  individuals,  in 
the  Devonian,  from  which  more  than  looo  species  have  been 
described.  Many  Silurian  genera  have  died  out,  and  others,  like 
Orthis  and  Strophomena,  have  become  much  less  common ;  and 
of  others  again,  like  Chonetes  and  ProductuSy  the  species  are  more 
numerous.  The  most  characteristic  shells  are  those  belonging  to 
the  genera  Spirifcra^  especially  the  very  broad  "  >\nnged  **  species, 
(IV,  3),  Rhynchonella  (IV,  5),  Athyris  (IV,  4),  and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  still  existing  family  Tercbratulidcc,  of  which  Rensdlaria 
and  Stringocephalus  are  Devonian  genera. 

MoUusca.  —  Bivalves  and  Gastropods  are  much  as  in  the  Silu- 
rian :  examples  of  the  former  are  Pterinca  (IV,  6)  and  Conocar- 
dium  (IV,  7),  while  large  species  of  the  Gastropod  Euomphalus 
(IV,  8)  are  characteristic.  The  Cephalopods  have  been  revo- 
lutionized ;  the  wealth  of  Nautiloid  shells  which  we  found  in  the 
Silurian  has  been  much  diminished,  though  Orthoceras,  Phrag- 
moceras,  Gomphoceras  (IV,  9),  and  Cyrtoccras  still  persist,  but 
with  fewer  species  than  before,  while  many  other  genera  have 
disappeared.  More  significant  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Ammonoid  division  of  the  Tetrabranchiate  Cephalopods,  a  group 
of  shells  which  was  destined  to  attain  extraordinary  development 
in  the  Mesozoic  era.  The  Ammonoids  are  distinguished  by  the 
complexity  of  the  "  sutures,"  or  lines  made  by  the  junction  of  the 
septa  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  shell.     In  the  Devonian  Ammo- 
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noids,  of  which  GoniatiUs  (IV,  10;  V,  11)  is  the  common  form, 
the  sutures  are  much  less  complex  than  in  the  Mesozoic  shells. 
Another  member  of  the  group  which  is  far  more  abundant  in 
Europe  than  in  America  is  Clymenia^  the  only  Ammonoid  in 
which  the  siphuncle  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  spiral.  Bactrites 
has  a  straight  shell,  like  that  of  OrthoceraSy  but  with  the  com- 
plex sutures  which  show  it  to  be  an  Ammonoid. 

Vertebrata.  —  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Devo- 
nian life  is  the  great  development  of  the  aquatic  Vertebrates, 
which  is  so  striking  that  the  period  is  often  called  the  "  Age  of 
Fishes."  So  numerous  and  so  finely  preserved  are  these  fossils 
that  a  satisfactory  account  may  be  given  of  the  structure  and  sys- 
tematic position  of  many  of  the  genera.  This  great  assemblage 
of  fishes  and  fish-like  forms,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not 
something  entirely  new  in  the  earth's  history,  but  the  wonderful 
expansion  of  types  which  during  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian  had 
remained  very  much  in  the  background. 

Of  the  Devonian  Vertebrates  none  are  more  peculiar  and  char- 
acteristic than  the  Ostracodenns^  which,  though  generally  called 
fishes,  really  belong  to  a  type  much  below  the  true  fishes  and 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Lampreys,  being  devoid  of  jaws  and  of 
paired  fins.  The  head  and  more  or  less  of  the  body  are  sheathed 
in  heavy  plates  of  bone,  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  and  the  tail 
are  covered  with  scales.  No  trace  of  the  internal  skeleton  is  pre- 
served, and  it  evidently  was  not  ossified.  The  genus  Cephalaspis 
of  this  group  is  curiously  like  a  Trilobite  in  appearance,  though, 
of  course,  the  resemblance  is  entirely  superficial.  The  head- 
shield  is  formed  of  a  single  great  plate  of  bone,  shaped  like  a  sad- 
dler's knife,  with  rounded  front  edge  and  \*ith  the  hinder  angles 
drawn  out  into  spines ;  the  eyes  are  on  the  top  of  the  head  and 
very  close  together.  The  body  is  covered  with  large,  angular 
plates  of  bone,  arranged  in  rows ;  a  small  median  dorsal  fin  and 
a  larger  triangular  tail -fin  make  up  the  locomotor  apparatus. 

Pteraspis  has  a  bony  plate  over  the  snout,  a  large  shield  on  the 
back  and  another  on  the  belly,  with  rhomboidal  scales  covering 
the  rest  of  the  body. 
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A  most  extraordiiiary-lookiDg  creature  is  PUrichlhys  (Fig.  140), 
in  which  ihe  head  and  most  of  the  body  are  encased  in  heavy 
plates,  the  remainder  in  overla|)ping  scale-like  liones  ;  the  eyes  are 
even  closer  together  than  in  Cepkalaspis.     Dorsal  and  lail-fins  are 


Fio.  140.— I'lerichihys  itsrudi 


after  Smith  Woodward.) 


present  and  wliat  appear  to  be  pectoral  fins.  The  pair  of  append- 
ages referred  to  doubtless  acted  as  fins,  but  they  are  not  com- 
parable to  the  paired  fins  of  the  true  fishes,  beitig  merely  jointed 
extensions  of  the  head-shield.  These  three  genera,  Cfphaiasfit, 
Pteraspii,  and  Pterichlhys,  have  been  selected  as  types  of  the  0»- 
tracoderms,  each  one  of  which  has  several  allies,  differing  from  it 
in  one  or  other  particular. 

Of  the  true  Fishes  there  is  great  variety  in  the  Devonian.     The 
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Selachians  are  well  represented,  one  of  which  is  Cladostiatht 
(Fig.  i4i),a  small  shark,  from  two  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  ibe 
most  primitive  known  member  of  the  group.  The  Dipnoi,  01 
Lung  Fishes,  were  important  elements  of  the  Devonian  fish  fauna. 


Dipterui  (Fig.  142),  an  example  of 
ihis  group,  is  very  like  the  modem 
lung  (ishes,  wliich  have  dwindled  to 
three  genera,  one  in  South  America, 
one  in  Africa,  and  one  in  Australia. 
A  remarkable  series  of  fishes,  the 
Arthrodira,  are  regarded,  though 
with  some  doubt,  as  a  division  of 
the  lung  fishes.  One  of  the  best- 
known  members  of  this  group  is 
the  European  genus  Con  ode  us 
{ Fig.  1 43) ,  in  which  the  head,  back, 
and  belly  are  covered  with  bony 
plates,  but  the  rest  of  (he  body  is 
naked.  This  bony  armour  gives 
the  fish  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Ostracoderms,  with 
which  group  it  is  often,  though 
erroneously,  classified.  The  back- 
bone is  represented  by  an  tinseg- 
mented  rod  (the  notochord,  N, 
Fig.  143),  to  which  arches  of  bone 
are  attached  (iV,  //,  Fig.  143)- 
Faired  ventral  fins  ivere  present, 
but  pectorals  have  not  been  found. 
The  jaws  were  provided  with  teeth, 
which  fuse  into  plates.  In  the 
uppermost  Devonian  of  Ohio  are 
found  some  huge  fishes  allied  to 
Coccosteiii,  but  much  larger  and 
more  formidable.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  DinUhthys 
and  Tilankhthys,  the  lalier  at- 
taining a  length  of  25  feel. 
A  higher  type  of  Devonian  fish 
I  that  of  the  Crossopterygii,  an 
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ancient  group  of  which  but 
Ixjth  of  ihem  African,  'l' 
"  lulwle  "  paired  fins  (see  F 
ing  to  the  internal  skeleton 


vo  representatives  remain  at  present, 
•se  fishes,  like  the  Dipnoans,  have 
;.  144),  ;>.  the  part  of  the  fin  belong- 
I  large  and  covered  with  scales,  fonu- 


Frti.  143.  —  Coccoileus  di 


attached.  Most  of  itie 
nasslve  rhomboidal  scales, 
:ales  are  thinner,  rounded. 


ing  a  lobe  to  which  (he  fin-rays  a 
Devonian  members  of  the  group  havi 
but  in  others,  like  Hohptyckius,  the 
and  overlapping. 

The  most  advanced  fishes  of  the  period  are  the  Ganoid  mem- 
bers  of  the  Actinopicrygians,  which  from  the   Devonian   until 


nearly  the  end  of  the  Mesozoic  era  continue  to  be  the  dominant 
type  of  fishes.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  thick,  shining  scales  of 
rhomboidal  shape. 

The  Devonian  fish  fauna  (using  that  term  in  a  very  comprehen- 
,  sive  sense)    is   thus  seen    lo    be    a  rich  and  varied  one,  iuclud- 
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ing  Ostracoderms,  Sharks,  Lung  Fishes,  Crossopterygians  and 
Actinopterygians,  each  with  many  representatives  and  mostly  of 
very  curious  and  bizarre  forms.  While  thus  varied  and  plentiful, 
this  assemblage  differs  from  the  modem  fish  fauna  in  the  primitive 
character  of  the  groups  which  are  represented,  and  in  the  entire 
absence  of  the  Bony  Fishes  (TeUosts)^  which  now  make  up  the 
vast  majority  of  fishes,  both  fresh-water  and  marine. 

Amphibia.  —  Certain  footprints  which  have  been  recently  re- 
ported from  the  Upper  Devonian  of  Pennsylvania,  show  that  the 
Amphibia,  the  lowest  of  air-breathing  vertebrates,  had  already 
begun  their  career. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD 

The  name  Carboniferous  was  given  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  when  it  was  supposed  that  every  geological  sys- 
tem was  characterized  by  the  presence  of  some  peculiar  kind  of 
rock.  We  now  know  that  this  conception  is  erroneous  and  that 
workable  coal  seams  have  been  formed  in  all  the  periods  since  the 
Carboniferous.  It  still  remains  true,  however,  that  the  latter  con- 
tains much  the  most  important  share  of  the  world's  supply  of 
mineral  fuel,  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  modem  industrial 
cinlization  is  founded.  The  great  economic  importance  of  the 
coal  measures  has  caused  them  to  be  most  carefully  sur\'eyed  in 
all  civilized  lands,  a  process  greatly  assisted  by  the  innumerable 
shafts  and  borings  which  penetrate  these  rocks.  One  result  of 
this  gigantic  work  is,  that  the  history  and  life  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous are  better  known  than  those  of  any  other  Palaeozoic  period, 
though  our  knowledge  is  still  verj*  far  from  complete. 

The  Carboniferous  rocks  are  displayed  in  very  different  aspects 
or  facies  in  the  various  parts  of  the  continent  and  even  in  contigu- 
ous regions.  New  York  no  longer  gives  the  standard  scale,  for 
that  state  has  very  little  that  is  newer  than  the  Devonian.  For 
the  eastern  part  of  the  countr>'  the  sequence  of  strata  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ser\es  as  the  scale  of  reference,  while  a  very  different  one  is 
needed  for  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
again,  the  character  of  deposition  debated  markedly  firom  what  oc- 
curred in  the  East,  and  all  over  the  far  West  the  Carboniferous  is 
entirely  marine,  without  coal.  Even  in  this  region,  however,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Carboniferous  may  be  drawn. 
The  following  table,  modified  from  Dana's,  gives  the  succession  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  middle  West,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  etc. 
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Upper 

Carboniferous 

Series. 


Lower 

Carboniferous 

Series. 


Pennsylvania 

4.  Upper  Productive  Stage. ' 
3.  Lower  Barren  Stage. 
2.  Lower  Productive  Stage. 
.  I.  Millstone  Grit  Stage. 


'  2.  Mauch  Chunk  Stage. 


I.  Pocono  Stage. 


I 


Mississipn  Vallby 

2.  Coal  Measures. 

I.  Millstone  Grit. 

4.  Chester  Stage. 

3.  St.  Louis  Stage. 
'  Warsaw  Substage. 

Keokuk  Substage. 
Buriington  Substage. 


2.  Osage 
Stage. 


I.  Kinderhook  Stage. 


Distribution  and  Sequence  of  Carboniferous  Rocks 

American.  —  In  many  parts  of  North  America  the  Devonian  was 
followed  so  quietly  by  the  Carboniferous,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  between  them,  but  in  other  regions  notable  geo- 
graphical changes  occurred.  In  the  Acadian  province,  as  at  Gasp^, 
and  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Maine,  there  was  a  time  of 
upheaval  and  erosion  toward  the  end  of  the  Devonian,  followed  by 
a  renewed  depression,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  an  uncon- 
formity between  the  two  systems.  When  the  Carboniferous  period 
began,  most  of  New  England,  eastern  Canada,  and  Newfoundland 
was  land,  but  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  still  much  larger  than 
at  present,  covering  western  Newfoundland,  most  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  sending  two  long,  narrow  arms 
southwestward  as  far  as  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  Interior  Continental  Sea  wide-spread  changes  occurred, 
but  they  were  accomplished  by  slow  oscillations  of  level,  not 
accompanied  by  violent  disturbances.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  there  took  place  a  great  deepening  and  transgression  of 
the  sea,  and  many  of  the  land  areas,  the  outline  of  which  is  still 
very  vaguely  known,  became  extensively  submerged.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  transgression,  the  Carboniferous  strata  rest  uncon- 
formably,  or  in  apparent  conformity,  upon  Cambrian,  Ordovician, 
and  Silurian  rocks.  From  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward  Car- 
boniferous rocks  are  much  more  widely  extended  than  those  of 
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any  other  Palaeozoic  system,  but  they  cannot  yet  be  compared  in 
detail  with  those  of  the  East.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  In- 
terior Sea  there  was  likewise  a  deepening  and  extension  of  the 
waters,  forming  clear  seas,  in  which  marine  organisms  flourished 
luxuriantly,  and  great  bodies  of  limestone  were  formed  over  areas 
where  the  Devonian  is  very  thin  or  altogether  absent.  The  north- 
em  islands  of  the  Cincinnati  uplift  became  joined  to  the  northern 
land,  forming  a  long,  narrow  peninsula,  while  a  strip  was  added 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Appalachian  land.  The  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Interior  Sea  was  thus  divided  into  two  ba}'s, 
the  larger  one  covering  nearly  all  of  Pennsylvania,  the  eastern 
part  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia,  the  other  occupy- 
ing the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  communicating  with 
the  first  by  a  narrow  strait.  So  long  as  marine  conditions  lasted 
in  these  bays,  the  rocks  laid  down  in  them  were  nearly  all  frag- 
mental,  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  shales  (though  with  occa- 
sional layers  of  limestone),  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  correlate  them 
with  the  thick  masses  of  limestone  accumulated  in  the  clearer  and 
deeper  waters  farther  west. 

The  Carboniferous  strata  are  divisible  into  two  great  series,  the 
Upper  Carboniferous  or  coal  measures  above  and  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous (often  called  Subcarboniferous)  below,  though  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  formation  of  coal  began  simultaneously 
in  all  the  areas,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  it  did  not. 
In  the  Acadian  province  (Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick)  the 
lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  system  is  made  up  of  thick  masses 
of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  with  overlying  limestones,  the 
latter  with  inclusions  of  gypsum,  which  indicate  the  occasional 
formation  of  closed  lagoons.  The  thickness  of  these  beds  to- 
gether amounts  to  6000  feet. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  lower  members  of  the  system  are  the 
Pocono  sandstone  and  the  Mauch  Chunk  shales,  which  together 
have  a  maximum  thickness  of  4000  feet.  The  hard  Pocono 
sandstone  forms  the  summit  of  the  plateau  of  that  name  and 
of  many  of  the  Allegheny  ridges.  Westward  and  southward 
the  sandstone  and  shales  thin  away  quickly,  showing  that   their 
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great  thickness  at  the  northeast  was  due  to  the  rapid  deposi- 
tion of  sediment  upon  the  sinking  bottom  of  that  part  of  the  bay. 
In  Ohio  the  IVaverfy  beds,  representing  the  same  time,  are  a 
mass  of  shales  700  feet  thick,  with  some  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone at  the  top.  In  the  Michigan  bay  were  laid  down  the 
Marshall  beds,  sandstones,  grits,  and  shales  below,  followed  by 
shales  with  some  limestone  and  gypsum,  which  point  to  a  tem- 
porary closing  of  the  straits  and  the  conversion  of  the  bay  into 
a  salt  lake.  The  barrier  was,  however,  removed  and  the  bay 
deepened,  allowing  the  formation  of  a  marine  limestone. 

Westward  from  the  bays  the  deepening  of  the  open  Interior 
Sea  was  followed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  great  masses  of  lime- 
stone which  constitute  the  Missis sippian  series,  and  which  were 
formed  from  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  corals,  brachiopods,  and 
crinoids.  Six  different  stages  and  substages  (see  table)  may  be 
distinguished  in  these  limestones,  and  evidences  of  shifting  coast 
lines  are  not  wanting.  Thus,  the  Kinderhook  extends  farther 
north  and  west  than  the  Osage,  while  the  St,  Louis  represents 
a  renewed  transgression  of  the  sea  northward.  The  Mississip- 
pian  limestones  have  a  thickness  of  1200  to  1500  feet  in  southern 
Illinois,  thinning  out  northward,  where  the  coal  measures  overlap 
them  and  rest  upon  the  Devonian.  These  limestones  extend  over 
southern  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  southwestward  to  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

Over  the  eastern  part  of  the  Interior  Sea,  where  there  had  been 
but  scanty  deposition  during  Devonian  times,  a  sinking  sea-bottom 
and  deeper  water  in  the  Ix)wer  Carboniferous  were  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  limestones.  In  West  Virginia  occur  nearly 
1300  feet  of  sandstone  and  shale,  with  800  feet  of  limestone. 
In  Virginia  are  2000  feet  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales, 
with  many  thin  seams  of  coal,  some  of  them  workable.  The 
formation  of  peat  bogs  thus  commenced  in  this  region,  as  also  in 
Nova  Scotia,  before  it  did  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  distinguish 
them,  these  lower  coal-bearing  beds  are  often  called  the  False 
Coal  Measures, 

.At  the  close  of  Ix)wer  Carboniferous  time  occurred  wide-spread 
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changes  of  level,  which  are  reflected  in  the  character  of  ibe  rocks, 
and  in  erosion  of  the  lower  strata,  forming  ilepressions  and  basins 
in  which  peat  bogs  gathereil.  In  the  first  instance,  the  change 
consisted  in  a  very  extensive  but  slow  elevation  of  the  sea-bottom, 
raising  it  in  places  into  land.  The  coal  measures  which  some- 
times lie  u  neon  for  mably  upon  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  were 
inaugurated  by  a  transgression  of  the  sea,  beyond  the  areas  occu- 
pied by  the  Lower  Carboniferous  waters.  The  thick  sheets  of 
conglomerate  and  coarse  sandstones  {^Millstone  Grit)  at  the  base 
of  the  coal  measures  were  laid  down  in  the  encroaching  sea. 
Contemporaneous  erosion  (see  p.  271)  and  local  unconformities 
occur  within  the  coal  measures.  The  movement  resulted  in  mak- 
ing a  vast  area  of  low-lying  lands,  which  were  raised  very  Ultle  above 
sea-level  and  upon  which  great  swamps  and  marshes  were  estab- 
lished, where  vegetation  flourished  in  tropical  luxuriance.  A  very 
slow  subsidence,  often  intermittent,  allowed  great  thicknesses  of 
material  to  accumulate,  but  frequently  a  more  rapid  sinking 
brought  in  the  sea,  or  bodies  of  fresh  water  over  the  bogs,  killing 
the  trees  which  grew  there.  We  cannot  yet  determine  how  far 
the  different  coal  regions  represent  separate  basins,  and  how  far 
their  separation  is  due  to  the  subsetiuent  removal  of  connecting 
strata,  but  even  in  connected  areas  we  find  great  differences  in 
the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  beds.  This  indicates  that  oscil- 
lations of  level  of  different  amounts  took  place  in  particular  parts 
of  the  same  basin.  Thus,  in  one  portion  may  occur  a  coal  seam 
of  great  thickness,  divided  into  two  or  more  layers  by  exceedingly 
thin  "partings"  of  shale.  As  we  trace  the  coal  seam  in  the 
proper  direction,  the  partings  gradually  grow  thicker,  until, 
perhaps,  they  become  strata,  that  inlervene  between  very  dis- 
tinct and  quite  widely  separated  coal  seams,  each  of  which  is 
continuous  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  thick  seam. 
The  meaning  of  such  a  stniciure  is,  that  while  one  part  of  the 
bog  subsided  very  slowly,  permitting  the  almost  uninterrupted 
accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  other  portions  sank  more 
rapidly  and  were  inundated  with  water,  which  deposited  mechau 
ical  sediments  on  the  surface  of  the  submerged  bog. 


; posited  mechaite- , 
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Hardly  more  than  2%  of  the  thickness  of  the  coal  measures 
consists  of  workable  coal.  The  strata  are  mostly  sandstones, 
shales,  clays,  and  in  some  regions  limestones,  interstratified  with 
numerous  seams  of  coal  of  very  varied  thicknesses.  This  alter- 
nation of  coal  with  mechanical  deposits  does  not  necessarily,  or 
even  probably,  imply  oft-repeated  oscillations  of  level,  but  may  be 
explained  by  assuming  a  general,  slow,  but  intermittent  subsidence. 
After  each  submergence,  we  may  suppose,  the  movement  was 
nearly  or  quite  arrested,  and  the  shallow  water  was  filled  up  with 
sediment,  until  a  bog  could  again  be  formed.  Doubtless,  move- 
ments of  elevation  also  occurred  at  times,  but  the  general  move- 
ment was  downward.  In  the  Nova  Scotia  field  are  76  distinct 
coal  seams,  each  of  which  implies  the  formation  of  a  separate  bog. 
Beneath  most  coal  seams  occurs  what  miners  call  the  "  seat- stone  '* 
or  "  underclay,"  which  is  ordinarily  a  fire-clay,  or  it  may  be 
siliceous,  but  is  always  evidently  an  ancient  soil.  The  underclay 
is  filled  with  fossil  roots,  from  which  often  rise  the  stumps  of  trees 
that  penetrate  the  coal  seam,  or  may  even  extend  many  feet  above 
it.  The  rock  which  lies  on  a  coal  seam  is  usually  a  shale,  stained 
black  by  organic  matter,  but  may  be  a  sandstone  or  even  a  lime- 
stone, according  to  the  depth  of  water  over  the  submerged  bog. 

That  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin  is  no  longer  questioned.  Such 
a  mode  of  origin  is  directly  proven  by  microscopical  examination, 
which  shows  that  even  the  hardest  anthracite  is  a  mass  of  car- 
bonized but  determinable  vegetable  fibres.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  way  in 
which  such  immense  masses  of  vegetable  matter  were  brought 
together.  Much  the  most  probable  view  is,  that  the  coal  was 
formed  in  position  in  great  peat  bogs,  added  to,  no  doubt,  by 
more  or  less  drifted  material.  The  evidence  for  this  view  is  to 
be  found:  (i)  in  the  great  extent  and  uniform  thickness  and 
purity  of  many  coal  seams,  which  we  cannot  account  for  in  any 
other  way.  Had  the  vegetable  matter  been  largely  drifted 
together,  it  must  have  been  contaminated  with  sediment  and 
could  not  have  been  spread  out  so  evenly  over  great  areas. 
This  objection  to   the  "  driftwood    theory "    becomes    all    the 
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stronger  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  process  of  converting 
vegetable  matter  into  coa]  greatly  reduces  its  bulk,  a  given  tliick- 
ness  of  coal  representing  only  about  7%  of  the  original  tliickness 
of  vegetable  substance.  Thus  a  ao-foot  seam  of  coal  implies 
the  accumulation  of  nearly  300  feet  of  plants,  and  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  such  a  mass  could  have  been  evenly  spread  as 
drift  over  hundreds  (or  even  thousands)  of  square  miles,  w-ilhout 
a  large  admixture  of  mud  or  sand.  (2)  The  very  general  presence 
of  the  uiiderclay  beneath  coal  seams  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 
An  underclay,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  ancient  soil,  and  is  of  just 
the  same  character  as  that  which  we  find  under  such  modem 
peat  bogs  as  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  {see  pp.  134-135). 

The  subsidence  of  the  bogs  and  the  deposition  of  sediments 
upon  them  gradually  built  up  the  great  series  of  strata  which  are 
called  the  coal  measures.  The  peal  was  thus  subjected  to  ihe 
steadily  increasing  pressure  of  the  overlying  masses,  which  greatly 
aided  in  the  transformation  of  the  vegetable  accumulations  into 
coal.  Where  the  coal  measures  have  lieen  folded,  the  still  greater 
pressure,  aidfd  by  heat,  and  perhaps  by  steam,  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  anthracite.  The  greater  number  of  the  Carboniferous 
bogs  appear  to  have  been  covered  by  fresh  water,  though  some 
were  coast  swamps,  extending  out  into  brackish  or  even  salt  water. 

The  workable  coal  fields  of  North  America,  belonging  to  the 
Carboniferous  system,  are  found  in  several  distinct  areas,  some 
of  which  were  doubtless  separate  basins  of  accumulation,  while 
others  have  become  disconnected  by  denudation. 

(i)  In  the  Acadian  province  the  coal  measures  occur  in  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  ;  in  Nova 
Scotia  they  are  of  immense  thickness,  7000  feet,  with  6000  feet 
of  underlying  conglomerate.  A  second  basin  of  this  province  is 
near  Worcester  (Mass.),  and  a  third  extends  through  Rhode  Island 
into  southeastern  Massachusetts.  The  latter  basins  are  metamor- 
phic  and  yield  a  very  hard  anthracite. 

(2)  The  great  Appalachian  field  has  an  area  of  more  than 
50,000  square  miles.  It  covers  most  of  central  and  western 
Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio,  western  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
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West  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  northern  Ala- 
bama. In  this  field  the  measures  are  thinner  than  in  Nova 
Scotia;  the  beds  are  thickest  along  the  Appalachian  shore  line, 
about  4000  feet  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  3000  in  Alabama, 
thinning  much  to  the  westward. 

(3)  In  Michigan  the  measures  are  only  about  300  feet  thick 
and  were  doubtless  laid  down  in  an  isolated  basin. 

(4)  The  Indiana-Illinois  field,  which  extends  into  Kentucky,  is 
from  600  to  1000  feet  thick. 

(5)  The  Iowa-Missouri  field  extends  southward  around  the 
Palaeozoic  island  of  southern  Missouri  into  Arkansas  and  Texas. 
In  Arkansas  the  Carboniferous  system,  as  a  whole,  attains  a  greater 
thickness  than  anywhere  else  in  North  America. 

The  two  latter  fields  are  separated  by  a  very  narrow  interval, 
and  almost  certainly  were  once  continuous ;  the  Indiana- Illinois 
field  was  probably  also  connected  with  the  Appalachian  area 
across  western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

As  the  coal  measures  are  traced  westward  into  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  adjoining  states,  we  find  them  dipping  beneath  strata  of  a  very 
much  later  date.  When  they  once  more  return  to  the  surface,  as 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  they  appear  under  an  entirely  new 
aspect,  being  here  altogether  marine  and  containing  no  coal.  In 
Arizona  and  Utah  a  very  large  area  is  covered  by  Carboniferous 
limestones  and  sandstones,  and  they  form  much  of  the  thickness  of 
the  lofty  plateaus  through  which  the  Colorado  has  cut  its  canons. 
Carboniferous  beds  occur  around  the  Colorado  island,  in  the  Black 
Hills,  westward  in  the  Uinta  and  Wasatch  Mountains,  and  over 
eastern  Nevada.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  increases  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  westward,  reaching  13,000  feet  of  limestones 
and  quartzites,  for  the  whole  Carboniferous  system,  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  where  deposition  seems  to  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly 
from  the  Cambrian.  In  western  Nevada  was  the  Pacific  shore, 
beyond  which  Carboniferous  beds  reap{)ear  in  California  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  extending  over  the  interior  plateau  of  the  latter 
region  as  far  as  55°  N.  lat.,  and  perhaps  much  farther.  Many 
Arctic  islands  have  Carboniferous  strata. 
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Thus,  in  Carlraniferods  times  we  observe  a  striking  difference 
between  the  developtueiit  of  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of 
the  coDlinenL  At  first,  there  was  a  deepening  and  extensive 
transgression  of  the  sea.  This  was  followed  in  the  eastern  interior 
region  by  the  upheaval  of  vast  areas  into  low,  swampy  flats.  In  the 
West  the  sea  held  sway  throughout  the  period,  and  the  conditions 
for  the  accumulation  of  coal  were  not  brought  about.  This  was 
done,  as  we  shall  karn,  at  a  far  later  time.  In  the  East  there 
were  numerous  oseillations  of  level,  as  is  shown  by  the  character 
of  the  strata,  though  the  movements  were  very  slow  and  gende ; 
but  in  [Kirts  of  the  West,  as  around  the  Colorado  island,  there 
were  some  disturbances,  and  unconformities  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  have  been  detected.  No  volcanic 
rotks  have  been  found  in  this  system.  East  or  West. 

Foreign.  —  In  Europe  the  Carboniferous  system  is  developed 
in  a  very  interesting  way.  In  the  western  and  central  parts  of 
the  continent  (and  in  Great  Britain)  the  succession  of  strata  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  eastern  half  of  Norii)  America,  while 
in  Russia  it  has  more  analogy  with  the  western  half  of  oui 
continent  The  changes  of  level  which  opened  the  period  con- 
verted much  of  the  Devonian  sea-bed  into  land,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  sea  broke  in  over  many  of  the  closed  basins  in  which 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  had  been  laid  down.  From  the  west  of 
Ireland  to  central  Germany,  a  distance  of  750  miles,  stretched  a 
clear  sea,  free  from  terrigenous  sediments,  in  which  flotnished  an 
incredible  number  of  corals,  crinoids,  and  other  calcareous  organ- 
isms. From  their  remains  was  constructed  an  immense  mass  of 
limestone,  ha^'ing  a  thickness  of  6000  feet  in  the  northwest  of 
England  and  of  2500  feet  in  Belgium.  Above  this  great  "  moim- 
tain  limestone,"  as  It  is  called  in  England,  come  the  coal  meas- 
ures. In  Scotland  the  limestone  is  replaced  by  shore  and  shalkw- 
wBter  formations,  such  as  sandstones,  with  some  coal.  In  the 
southwest  of  England  and  east  of  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  is  represented,  not  by  a  limestone,  but  by  8 
series  of  sandstones  and  slates,  called  the  Culm,  with  the  coal 
measures  above.     In  Russia  the  order  of  succession  is  reversed, 
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the  productive  coal  beds  being  below  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
limestone  above.  This  younger  Carboniferous  limestone  is  often 
called  the  Fusulina  limestone^  being  principally  composed  of  shells 
belonging  to  that  genus  of  Foraminifera  (PI.  VI,  Fig.  i).  Great 
areas  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia  are  covered  by  this  limestone, 
which  is  also  largely  developed  in  western  North  America,  extend- 
ing as  far  east  as  Illinois.  In  southern  Europe,  Spain,  the  south 
of  France,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  Lower  Carbo- 
niferous is  partly  limestone  and  partly  culm,  while  the  Upper  is 
largely  made  up  of  the  Fusulina  limestone.  In  the  Arctic  Sea, 
Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland  have  Upper  Carbonif- 
erous limestones. 

The  following  table,  from  Kayser,  displays  the  relations  of  the 
Carboniferous  beds  in  eastern  and  western  Europe. 


Littoral  and 
Lacustrine  Facies 

Marine  Facibs 

Upper 
Carboniferous. 

Productive 

Coal  Measures 

(Western  Europe). 

Younger  Carboniferous  or 

Fusulina  Limestone 

(Russia,  etc.). 

Lower 
Carboniferous. 

Productive 
Coal  Measures 
(Russia,  etc.)* 

Lower  Carboniferous 

Limestone 
(Western  Europe). 

Culm 
(Germany). 

In  western  Europe  the  Carboniferous  period  did  not  run  such 
a  tranquil  course  as  in  North  America,  but  was  broken  by  disturb- 
ances, of  which  the  greatest  were  at  the  close  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous epoch,  when  the  rocks  were  folded  and  upturned  over 
extensive  regions.  These  movements  were  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed by  volcanic  outbursts,  especially  in  Scotland,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  great  eruptions  occurred  in  China  at  the  end  of 
the  period. 

In  Asia  are  large  areas  of  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  and 
culm,  and  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  both  Fusulina  limestone 
and  productive  coal  measures.  China  is  one  of  the  richest  coun- 
tries in  the  world  in  supplies  of  coal. 
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Carboniferous  limestODCS  arc  found  in  Morocco,  the  Sahara, 
snd  to  MMithern  Africa. 

The  Carboniferous  hmestones  and  coal  nieasutes  trt  estensi^-ely 
developed  in  the  colonies  of  New  South  \\'ales  and  Tasmania.  In 
South  America  the  Carboniferons  is  not  nearly  so  extensjt'e  as  the 
Devonian ;  the  Lower  Carboniferous  is  principally  composed  of 
saodslones,  while  the  upper  scries,  containing  the  Fusnlina  lime- 
stone, has  been  found  in  Fern,  Bolivia,  and  BnuiL 

CABBoisirEwx's  Life 

The  life  of  this  period  is  thorough))-  PakeoEoic  and  continues 
along  the  Unes  already  marked  out  in  the  Devonian,  but  there 
are  some  notable  changes  and  advances  which  look  towaid  the 
Mesozoic  order  of  things. 

Plant!.  —  The  Carboniferous  vegetation  is  of  very  much  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  Devonian,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar 
ph>-5ical  geography  of  the  times,  the  plants  were  presen^d  as  fos- 
sib  in  a  much  more  complete  state  and  in  vastly  larger  numbers. 
The  flora  is  composed  entirely  of  the  higher  Cryptogams  and  the 
Gymnosperms,  no  plant  with  conspicuous  flowers  having  come 
into  existence,  so  far  as  we  yet  know.  By  far  the  most  abundant 
of  Carbonifennis  plants  are  the  Ftrm,  which  flourished  in  multi- 
tudes of  species  and  individuals,  both  as  tall  trees  and  as  lowly, 
herbaceous  plants.  Many  of  these  ferns  cannot  yet  be  compared 
with  modem  ones,  because  the  organs  necessary  for  trustworthy 
classification  ha\-e  not  been  recovered,  and  such  are  named  in 
accordance  with  the  venation  of  the  leaves.  In  other  cases  the 
comparison  with  existing  ferns  may  be  definitely  made,  and  these 
remains  show  that  many  of  the  modem  families  {Maratdacts, 
Opkioglossacea,  etc.)  had  representatives  in  the  Carboniferous 
forests  and  swamps. 

Even  more  conspicuous,  though  much  less  varied,  were  the 
Lycepoiis,  the  remarkable  character  of  which  has  been  elucidated 
by  the  long -eon  tinned  and  laborious  efforts  of  many  investigators. 
\Vbile  the  ferns  have  remained  an  important  group  of  plants  to 


I.  Lilhoslrolion  canudcnse,  3/4.  a.  Pentremites  pyrilbrmU.  3.  Praductut  bUT- 
llngioncniU,  I/a.  4.  Chtin««  Fiichcri.  5.  Spirilors  pleiu.  i/a.  6,  Onvchocrinu* 
cuculptia,  i/a,  7.  Melonlles  mulilpora,  i/a.  8.  Anhimcdtrs  Worthvni,  i/a. 
9.  Plarycrnis  infundibuliiin.  3/4,  lo.  Bellerophon  sublievLi.  it.  Gontniila  irion, 
1/3.  la.  ConubrlB  miitourieniis.  t/i.  13.  Phillipiia  \iuio.  3/4.  |Fig«.  1-6.  8, 10. 
II  »(n.-f  Hall.     Fig.  7  aftei  RociiiiM.     Fig.  13  nftfr  White.    Fig!.  9.  ij  if1«r  Mrrit 
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the  present  lime,  iho  Lycoptxis  have  dwindled  to  a  few  insigniii- 
cant  herbaceous  funiis,  but  in  Carboniferous  times  Ihey  were  the 
abundant  and  conspicuous  forest  trees,  at  least  of  Ihe  swampy 
lowlands.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  trees  was 
LefiidodenJron  (PI.  VI,  Fig.  12),  of  which  many  species  have  been 
found  in  the  coal  measures.  These  great  club-mosses  had  trunks 
of  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter  and  50  lo  75  feet  high,  which  pos- 
sessed the  remarkable  quality,  for  a  Cryplogam,  of  an  annual 
growth  in  thickness.  At  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground 
the  trunk  divides  into  two  main  branches,  each  of  these  again  inlo 
two,  and  so  on  (dichotomous  division),  'llie  younger  parts  oi 
the  tree  are  covered  with  long,  narrow,  stiff,  and  pointed  leaves, 
while  the  older  parts  are  without  leaves,  which  have  dropped  off, 
making  conspicuous  scars,  arranged  in  spiral  lines  around  the 
stem.  At  the  ends  of  the  twigs  in  some  species,  or  on  the  sides 
of  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  in  others,  are  found  the  spore- 
bearing  bodies,  which  have  much  the  appearance  of  pine-cones. 
The  slem  was,  to  a  large  extent,  iilled  with  loose  tissue  and  had 
only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  wood. 

Another  very  characteristic  and  abundant  tree  is  Sigillaria ;  it 
is  closely  allied  to  Lepidodendron,  but  has  a  very  different  appear- 
ance. The  trunk  is  quite  short  and  thick,  rarely  branching,  and 
with  a  pointed  or  rounded  tip,  much  as  in  the  great  Cactus ;  the 
leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  Lepidodendron,  but  are  arranged  in 
vertical  rows.  Sigillaria  also  possessed  the  power  of  annual  in- 
crease in  diameter.  Both  Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria  are  pro- 
vided with  branching  rhizomes,  or  underground  stems,  which  carry 
finger-like  appendages  inserted  into  pits.  Before  the  nature  of 
these  rhizomes  was  understood,  they  were  regarded  as  distinct 
plants  and  named  Stigmnria. 

A  third  group  of  Cryptogams,  the  Equisetaces,  or  Horsetails, 
were  of  great  importance  in  the  Carboniferous  forests.  The 
Calamiles  were  decidedly  superior  lo  the  existing  horsetails,  not 
only  in  size,  but  in  many  features  of  organization  as  well.  These 
plants  had  tail,  slender  stems  divided  by  transverse  joints,  with 
a  soft  inner  pith,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  woody  tissue,  which 
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grew  annually  in  thickness.  The  shape  and  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  differ  much  in  the  various  genera ;  for  example,  they  are 
needle-like  in  As  trophy i/ites,  while  in  Annularia  they  are  broad 
and  at  the  base  united  into  a  ring  around  the  stem.  The  shape, 
size,  and  position  of  the  spore-bearing  organs  likewise  differ  in  the 
different  genera,  but  often  resemble  those  of  the  modern  horse- 
tails. The  base  of  the  stem  tapers  abruptly,  and  is  either  con- 
nected with  a  horizontal  rhizome  or  gives  off  a  bundle  of  roots. 
Fragments  of  calamite  stems  are  among  the  commonest  fossils  of 
the  coal  measures  (PI.  VI,  Fig.  13). 

The  Flowering  Plants  are  still  represented  only  by  the  Gym- 
nosperms,  of  which  Cordaites  is  a  common  example.  This  plant 
had  a  slender  trunk,  branching  above  into  a  pyramidal  shape  and 
having  long,  broad,  pointed  leaves  like  those  of  certain  lilies  in 
form.  The  trunk  had  a  large,  soft,  inner  pith.  Cordaites  is 
referred  to  the  Cycad  division  of  the  Gymnosperms,  but  has 
certain  resemblances  to  the  Conifers,  which  were  probably  also 
present  in  the  Carboniferous  vegetation. 

The  Carboniferous  flora  is  merely  the  Devonian  flora  some- 
what advanced  and  diversified,  but  the  forests  were  of  the  same 
gloomy,  monotonous  character  as  before.  The  wide  distribution 
and  uniform  character  of  this  flora  are  very  remarkable ;  we  find 
the  same  or  nearly  allied  species  of  plants  spread  over  North 
America,  Europe  (even  in  the  polar  lands,  like  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla),  Siberia,  China,  the  Sinai  peninsula,  Brazil,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.  This  uniformity  of  vegetation  indicates  a 
corresponding  similarity  of  climate  over  nearly  the  whole  world, 
for  no  trace  of  climatic  zones  can  be  found. 

Foraminifera.  —  For  the  first  time  these  animals  assume  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  earth's  economy.  Many  genera  which 
are  still  living  had  representatives  in  the  Carboniferous  seas,  but 
the  most  conspicuous  and  abundant  is  the  extinct  Fusulina  (PI.  VI, 
Fig.  i),  a  very  large  kind,  with  shells  resembling  grains  of  wheat 
in  size  and  shape.  This  genus  is  especially  developed  in  the 
Upper  Carboniferous. 

Sponges  are  common,  though  rarely  found  in  good  preservation. 
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Coelenterata.  —  Corals  were  abundant,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  limestones;  the  genus  LithostroHon  (PI.  V,  Fig.  i),  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  period,  plays  a  very  prominent  part  Lophophyl- 
lutn  (PI.  VI,  Fig.  14)  is  found  in  the  Upper  Carboniferous. 

Echinodermata  make  up  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  the 
Carboniferous  marine  £siuna.  The  CysHds  have  disappeared,  but 
the  Blastoids  have  developed  in  great  numbers  and  are  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  limestones.  As  the  group  is 
entirely  extinct  and  does  not  pass  beyond  the  Carboniferous  sjrs- 
tem,  its  structure  has  much  that  is  problematical  about  it  The 
delicate,  symmetrical  body  or  calyx  (PI.  V,  Fig.  2),  which  is 
carried  on  a  short  stem,  is  composed  of  a  small,  definite  number 
of  plates,  and  has  five  '' pseudo-ambulacral "  areas,  which  look 
much  like  the  ambulacra  of  a  sea-urchin,  but  really  are  not  at  all 
comparable  to  them.  In  exceptionally  well  preserved  specimens 
numbers  of  delicate  pinnules  are  attached  to  these  areas.  The 
most  abundant  genera  are  Pentremitcs  (V,  2)  and  Granatocrinus, 

All  other  Echinoderms  of  the  Carboniferous  seas  were  utterly  in- 
significant as  compared  with  the  Crinoids,  which  reach  their  cul- 
mination of  development  in  this  period :  more  than  600  species 
have  been  described  from  the  Carboniferous  limestones  of  North 
America  alone.  Certain  localities,  such  as  Burlington  (la.)  and 
Crawfordsville  (Ind.),  are  famous  for  the  vast  numbers  and  exqui- 
site preservation  of  their  fossil  sea-lilies.  The  crinoid  remains 
occur  in  such  multitudes  that  in  many  places  the  limestones  are 
principally  composed  of  them ;  in  such  places  they  must  have 
covered  the  sea-bottom  like  miniature  forests.  All  the  Carbo- 
niferous Crinoids,  like  those  of  the  earlier  periods,  belong  to  the 


Explanation  of  Plate  VI,  p.  423.  i.  Fusulina  ventricosa,  a/i.  (Meek.) 
2.  .-Ivsiocrinus  magnificus.  1/2.  3.  Spirifera  camerata,  a/3»  (Hall.)  4.  Pro- 
ductus  punctatus.  1/2.  (White.)  5,  Euomphalus subrugosus.  (Meek.)  6.  Pleuroto- 
mariatahulata.  1/2.  (White.)  7.  Loxonema  semicostata.  (Meek.)  8.  Aviculopecten 
neglectus.  (Meok.)  9.  Allorisma  subcuneatum,  1/2.  (White.)  la  Sphenophyl- 
him  Schlothcimi.  1/2.  11.  Pccopteris  orcoptcridis.  1/2.  12.  Lepidodendron  cunea> 
turn,  fragnwrnt  of  bark,  1/2.  (Rogers.)  13.  Calatnites  Suckowi,  i/a,  (Lesquereux.) 
14.  Ix>phophyllum  prolifenm.     (Meek.) 
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extinct  division,  Paktocrinoidea^  none  of  which  passed  over  into 
the  Mesozoic  era.  Of  the  long  list  of  Crinoids  found  in  the  rocks 
of  this  system  may  be  mentioned:  AcHnocrinus^  Flatycrinus^ 
Rhodocrinus,  Onychocrinus  (V,  6),  j£siocrinus  (VI,  2). 

The  EchinoidSy  or  sea-urchins,  are  still  hx  less  abundant  than 
the  Crinoids,  but  they  are  much  more  numerous  and  varied,  and 
of  larger  size  than  they  had  been  before.  The  Carboniferous  sea- 
urchins  are,  like  those  of  the  preceding  periods,  members  of  the 
ancient  and  now  extinct  subclass,  Palaoechinoidea^  and  the  com- 
monest genera  are  Melonites  (V,  7),  Otigoporus^  and  Archao- 
cidaris.  In  addition  to  these  should  be  noted  the  beginning  of 
the  modem  subclass,  Euechinoidea^  as  the  still  existing  genus 
Cidaris  is  reported  from  the  Carboniferous. 

The  first  known  Hohthuroideay  or  Sea-cucumbers,  date  from 
this  period. 

Arthropoda.  —  The  Trilobites  have  become  rare  and  are  soon 
to  die  otit  altogether ;  most  of  the  species  belong  to  the  peculiarly 
Carboniferous  genera  Phillipsia  (V,  13)  and  Griffithides^  but  the 
Devonian  Proetus  still  persists.  The  EurypUrids  continue,  even 
into  the  coal  measures,  but  they  cannot  compare  in  size  or  num- 
bers with  the  great  Devonian  forms.  Phyllopods  and  Osiracods 
are  abundant,  and  in  the  coal  measures  are  found  members  of  the 
highest  crustacean  group,  the  Decapods^  of  which  Anthracopala- 
mon  is  the  best  known  genus  of  the  time. 

Myriapods  and  Scorpions  are  much  commoner  than  in  the  De- 
vonian, and  the  first  of  the  true  Spiders  are  found  here.  Insects 
likewise  show  a  great  increase  in  numbers,  though  the  Orlhopters 
and  Neuropters  are  still  the  principal  orders  represented.  Many 
of  the  Carboniferous  insects  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size, 
some  of  them  measuring  nearly  a  foot  across  the  extended  wings. 
The  character  of  the  vegetation  has  a  very  direct  influence  upon 
insect  life,  and  the  monotonous,  flowerless  Carboniferous  forests 
could  not  have  supported  butterflies,  bees,  wasps,  ants,  or  flies. 
No  insects  of  these  groups  have  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  that 
system,  and  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  even  beetles  were  then 
in  existence. 
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The  land  life  of  the  Carboniferous  seems  to  be  very  much  more 
varied  and  luxuriant  than  that  of  the  Devonian  and  it  probably 
was  so  in  reality.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  im- 
mense development  of  fresh- water  and  marshy  deposits  in  the  Car- 
boniferous was  much  more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  such 
fossils  than  any  conditions  that  the  Devonian  had  to  offer.  Part, 
at  least,  of  the  striking  difference  in  the  terrestrial  fossils  of  the 
two  periods  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

The  Bryozoa  become  much  more  important  than  they  had 
been  before,  and  contribute  materially  to  the  formation  of  the 
limestones.  Characteristic  Carboniferous  genera  are  the  screw- 
shaped  Archimedes  (V,  8),  and  Chatetes,  while  Fenestella  con- 
tinues to  be  very  abundant. 

The  Brachiopoda  have  undergone  a  marked  diminution,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  Devonian,  though  they  are  still  very 
common.  Genera  of  long  standing,  like  Atrypa  and  Pentamerus, 
have  died  out,  but  others,  like  Chonetes  (V,  4),  Spin/era  (V,  5  ; 
VI,  3),  Orthis,  and  Rhynchoneila,  are  still  represented  by  many 
species,  but  most  important  of  all  the  Carboniferous  genera  is 
Productus  (V,  3;  VI,  4),  which  has  a  very  large  number  of 
species,  among  them  P,  giganUuSy  the  largest  known  brachiopod. 
The  genus  Terebratula^  which  became  exceedingly  abundant  in 
the  Mesozoic  periods,  has  its  beginning  in  the  Carboniferous, 
though  we  have  already  found  the  family  represented  in  the 
Devonian. 

Mollusca.  —  The  Bivalves  are  somewhat  more-  abundant  than 
in  the  earlier  periods.  Examples  of  these  are  Aviculopecten  (VI,  8) 
and  Allorisma  (VI,  9).  Of  Gastropods,  the  same  genera  that 
occur  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  are  continued  into  the  Car- 
boniferous, such  as  Belle rophon  (V,  10),  Euomphalus  (VI,  5), 
PUurotomaria  (VI,  6),  Loxonema  (VI,  7),  Platyceras  (V,  9), 
with  the  interesting  addition  of  the  most  ancient  land-shells  yet 
discovered.  The  genus  Conularia  (V,  12),  referred  to  the  Ptero- 
pods,  is  common.  Among  the  Nautiloid  Cephalopods,  Orthoceras 
still  persists,  but  this  group  reaches  its  acme  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  coiled  shells,  many  of  which  represent  new  genera. 
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such  as  Cycloitrai,  Tri^onoteras,  eic  The  Naatihnds  hare 
oraaintrnicd  irjih  prominent  ridges  or  tubercles.  The  AmmotKikU 
continue  to  be  represented  by  Goniatiies  (V,  1 1 ),  but  [he  Caibo- 
niferous  species  of  this  genus  display  an  advance  over  those  of  ihe 
Devonian  in  the  greater  complexity  of  their  sutures,  loolung  fijr- 
ward  to  the  remarkable  condition  attained  in  Mesozoic  times. 

TeitebraU.  —  It  is  in  this  group  that  the  most  marked  advances 
of  Carboniferous  life  are  to  be  observed,  and  the  incipient  stages 
of  Mesozoic  developmeni  arc  clearly  shown.  The  extraordinary 
and  bizarre  C^lracoderms  have  become  extinct,  though  the  Arlhro- 
dirans  continue  into  the  coal  measures. 

The  Sflichians  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  some  of  them 
highly  specialized.  Acanthodes  is  a  small  shark  covered  with  a 
dense  armour  of  exceedingly  minute  square  scales,  and  the  fins  are 
stipported  by  a  heavy  spine  along  their  anterior  borders.  Another 
remarkable  shark  is  Pkaracanthus  (a  Permian  species  is  shown 
in  Fig.  145),  which  has  many  features  in  common  with  the  Dipnoi, 
such  as  the  shape  of  the  tail,  the  character  of  the  pectoral  fins,  and 
the  bones  which  form  a  roof  for  the  skull,  while  the  skin  is  naked. 
Isolated  fin-spines  and  teeth  show  that  many  other  kinds  of  sharks 
existed  in  the  Carboniferous,  in  some  of  which  the  teeth  were  con- 
verted into  a  crushing  pavement,  adapted  for  a  diet  of  shell-fish. 

The  Dipnoi  continue,  though  in  diminished  numbers,  and  their 
most  prominent  representative  is  the  genus  Ctenodus. 

The  Croisopierygians  are  much  less  abundant  than  in  the  De- 
vonian ;  the  commonest  American  genus  is  Cahfanthui,  which, 
though  unmistakably  a  member  of  this  group,  has  assumed  the 
form  of  a  bony  fish,  and  looks  much  like  a  chub. 

The  Aclinoplerypans  are  still  represented  only  by  the  Ganoid 
suborder ;  these  hold  their  own  and  even  increase  their  numbers, 
many  new  genera  replacing  those  of  Devom'an  limes.  EuryUpii, 
Palaoniicus,  Eurynotus.  and  Cheirodus  are  the  best  known  gen- 
era ;  they  are  all  of  moderate  size  and  in  appearance  are  not  strik- 
ingly different  from  modern  fishes. 

The  Amphibians,  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  existed 

the  Devonian,  are  of  greatly  increased  importance  in  the  Car- 
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boniferous.  At  the  present  time  the  Amphibia  are  represented  by 
the  dwarfed  and  specialized  frogs  and  toads,  newts  and  salaman- 
ders, which  give  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  structure  of  the  ex- 
tinct members  of  the  class.  The  Carboniferous  Amphibia  all  belong 
to  the  extinct  order  Stegocephalay  in  which  the  skull  is  well  covered 
with  a  roof  of  sculptured  bones,  and  which  are  of  moderate  or 
small  size,  not  exceeding  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length  and  mostly 
much  smaller.  The  backbone  is  not  ossified,  the  limbs  are  weak, 
the  tail  short  and  broad,  and  in  many  forms  the  belly  is  pro- 
tected by  an  armour  of  bony  scutes.  An  extraordinary  number  of 
genera  of  Carboniferous  Stegocephala  are  known,  most  of  them 
like  the  Salamanders  in  shape,  but  some  are  elongate,  slender, 
and  of  snake-like  form.  Examples  are  Archegosaurus^  Branchi- 
osaurus,  Dendrerpeton,  Ptyonius,  and  many  others. 
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The  name  Permian  was  given  by  Murchison  in  1841  to  a  series 
of  rocks  which  are  very  extensively  developed  in  the  province  of 
Perm  in  Russia.  In  North  America  the  Permian  followed  upon 
the  Carboniferous  with  hardly  a  break,  so  that  the  distinction 
between  the  two  systems  must  be  made  entirely  upon  the  fossils, 
which  change  very  gradually,  by  drawing  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
line  of  demarcation.  In  consequence,  many  geologists,  especially 
in  this  coimtry,  regard  the  Permian  as  a  mere  subdivision  of  the 
Carboniferous.  Its  relations  with  the  overlying  Triassic  system 
are,  however,  nearly  as  close,  and  by  some  authorities  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  latter.  The  Permian  is,  on  the  whole,  distinctively 
Palceozoic,  but  it  has  several  features  which  mark  it  out  as  transi- 
tional to  the  Mesozoic. 

Texas  Pennsylvania 


Permian 
System. 


Upper  Series.      Double  Mountain  Beds. 
Middle  Series.    Clear  Fork  Beds. 
Lower  Series.     Wichita  Beds. 


Upper  Barren  Measures. 


Distribution  of  Permian  Rocks 

American.  — Toward  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  there  was  in 
the  low-lyin^  Ajipalachian  coal  field  a  slowly  progressive  move- 
ment of  elevation,  resulting  in  the  draining  and  drying  up  of  most 
of  the  region  over  which  the  peat  bogs  had  been  extended.  The 
movement  spread  east,  north,  and  south,  leaving  in  the  middle  of 
the  rei^ion  a  smaller  area  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  coal 
measures  continued  very  much  as  before.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  Acadian  province  Permian  beds  overlie  the  coal  measures 
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in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 
These  beds  are  soft  red  shales  and  sandstones,  which  were  laid 
down  in  closed  basins,  not  in  the  sea.  In  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  the  Permian  beds  follow  direcdy  and  without  any  break 
upon  the  Upper  Productive  stage  of  the  coal  measures :  they  are 
called  the  Upper  Barren  Measures,  and  consist  of  1000  feet  of 
sandstones  and  shales  with  some  limestone  and  a  few  seams  of 
coal.  The  character  of  these  beds  is  entirely  like  that  of  the  coal 
measures,  to  which  they  were  once  referred,  and  their  reference 
to  the  Permian  is  due  to  the  marked  change  which  has  come  over 
the  vegetation.  South  of  West  Virginia  no  Permian  beds  have 
been  found  in  the  Appalachian  area,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  this 
part  of  the  region  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous,  but  the 
Permian  occurs  in  Illinois. 

As  we  proceed  westward  and  southward  through  Missouri  into 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  we  find  the  Permian  assuming  much 
greater  importance,  and  becoming  more  and  more  prominently 
developed  in  extent  and  thickness.  A  study  of  this  region  reveals 
the  fact  that  only  a  part  —  the  lower  —  of  the  Permian  is  developed 
in  the  Acadian  and  Appalachian  areas.  At  the  end  of  the  Lower 
Permian  the  entire  series  of  the  coal  measures  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  elevated  and  the  deposition  of  strata  checked. 
In  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  the  Permian  beds  thicken 
southward,  attaining  in  southern  Kansas  a  thickness  of  2000  feet, 
and  in  Texas  of  more  than  5000  feet.  The  Ouachita  Mountains 
separate  the  Texas  and  Kansas  areas,  which  were  probably 
covered  by  distinct  bodies  of  water. 

The  lowest  beds  of  the  system,  in  this  western  region,  are  shales 
and  limestones,  which  carry  a  transitional  fauna  of  mingled  Car- 
boniferous and  Permian  types,  followed  by  a  characteristically 
Permian  assemblage.  In  southwestern  Kansas  the  sea  was  then 
excluded  and  salt  lakes  and  lagoons  took  its  place,  in  which  sand- 
stones and  shales,  with  some  dolomite,  were  accumulated,  while 
masses  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt  were  precipitated  from  the  dense 
brines.  These  chemical  deposits  are  now  of  much  commercial 
importance* 
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In  Texas  the  I^wer  Permian  (  H'uhita  beds)  is  principally  com- 
posed of  sandstones  and  clays,  in  which  some  marine  and  some 
land  fossils  occur.  The  Middle  Permian  (Cluir  Fork  beds)  is 
largely  made  np  of  limestones,  and  represents  a  transgression  of 
the  sea  westward,  for  these  strata  often  rest  directly  upon  the  coal 
measures,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Wichita,  In  the  Upper 
Permian  {^Double  Mountain  beds)  we  find  evidences  of  a  clo.sed 
basin,  like  that  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  in  the  numerous  beds  of 
gypsum,  and  in  the  quantity  of  salt  which  impregnates  the  shales 
and  clays.  Occasional  incursions  of  the  sea  into  this  basin  are 
indicated  by  the  interbedded  bands  of  fossiliferous  limestone. 
Westward  from  Texas  the  inland  Permian  sea  extended  to  ihe 
Pacific  bnd  area,  and  in  it  were  laid  down  the  rocks  of  this  age 
found  in  southern  Utah  ;  these  are  masses  of  sandy  shales,  with 
much  disseminated  g>'psum  and  very  few  fossils.  In  the  Grand 
C^on  district  the  Permian  beds  are  remarkable  for  their  rich 
colouring.  The  inland  sea  also  extended  nortliward  around  the 
Colorado  islands,  and  traces  of  its  presence  are  found  to  the  west 
in  the  650  feet  of  Permian  sandstones  and  shales  in  the  Wasatch 
Mountains.  Whether  the  Permian  strata  have  all  been  swept  away 
from  Utah  west  of  the  Wasatch  and  from  Nevada,  or  whether  they 
were  never  deposited  there,  is  a  question  that  cannot  yet  be 
answered.  In  all  this  great  interior  sea  of  the  West  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  deeper  waters  of  Carboniferous  times  gradually 
gave  place  to  shallow'waler  conditions  in  the  Permian. 

Foreign.  —  In  Kurope  the  Permian  is  developed  in  two  entirely 
distinct  facies  or  aspects.  In  central  and  western  Eurojie  the  dis- 
turbances which  closed  the  Carboniferous  resulted,  in  many  places, 
in  a  marked  unconformity  between  the  Carlwniferous  and  ilie 
Permian,  while  in  other  regions  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from 
one  system  to  the  other,  as  in  North  America.  The  result  of 
these  oscillations  was  the  formation  of  a  great  inland  sea,  extend- 
ing from  Ireland  to  central  Germany,  in  which  were  laid  down 
thick  masses  of  red  sandstones,  shales,  and  marls.  Occasionally 
the  ocean  broke  into  this  closed  basin,  bringing  a  marine  fatma 
with  it,  but  only  for  comparatively  short  times.    The  disturbances 
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continued  during  the  Permian  period  itself,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Upper  Permian  has  an  entirely  different  distribution 
from  the  Lower,  overlapping  the  latter  in  various  directions,  and 
resting  upon  Carboniferous  and  older  strata.  Volcanic  eruptions 
were  frequent  and  extensive,  and  great  masses  of  eruptive  rocks 
are  interbedded  in  the  Permian  of  England,  Germany,  and 
southern  France.  In  north  Germany  were  formed  enormous 
deposits  of  rock  salt,  some  of  them  many  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness. 

Southern  Europe  and  Russia  have  an  entirely  different  aspect  or 
facies  of  the  Permian.  In  the  former  region  the  development  is 
marine,  with  an  abundant  marine  fauna,  which  displays  a  gradual 
transition  from  that  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous.  In  the  Alps  are 
sandstones  and  limestones,  and  in  Sicily  most  interesting  transi- 
tional limestones.  The  Mediterranean  belt  was  thus  part  of  the 
great  ocean,  while  northwestern  Europe  was  covered  by  closed 
seas  and  salt  lakes. 

In  Russia  the  Permian  covers  thousands  of  square  miles ;  its 
lowest  member  shows  the  presence  of  a  sea  which  extended  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  along  the  west  flank  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  to 
the  extended  Mediterranean.  Later,  however,  a  closed  basin  was 
formed  in  Russia  also,  in  which  sandstones,  marls,  limestones,  and 
gypsum  were  deposited.  Occasional  irruptions  of  the  ocean  are 
indicated  by  strata  bearing  marine  shells. 

The  marine  facies  of  the  Permian  recurs  in  Asia,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Araxes,  in  Bokhara,  and  in  the  Salt  Range  of  northern  India. 
The  Arctic  islands  of  Spitzbergen  and  New  Scotland  display  Per- 
mian beds. 

The  Permian  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  of  remarkable 
interest,  and  will  be  briefly  considered  in  a  section  at  the  close  of 
the  chapter. 

Permun  Life 

We  have  to  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  life  of  the  Permian 
is  transitional  between  that  of  the  Palaeozoic  and  of  the  Mesozoic 
eras,  transitional  both  in  the  animals  and  plants.     Here  we  find 
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the  last  of  many  types  which  had  persisled  ever  since  CambrUii 
times,  associated  with  forms  which  represent  the  incipient  stages 
of  characteristic  Mesozoic  types,  together  with  others  peculiar  to 
the  Permian. 

Plants. — 'The  flora  of  the  Lower  Permian  is  decidedly  PaJisozoic 
in  character,  and  that  of  the  Upper  Permian  as  decidedly  Mesoioic, 
so  that  if  the  hne  dividing  these  two  great  eras  were  drawn  in 
accordance  with  the  \egelation,  it  would  pass  through  the  Per- 
mian. Even  in  the  Lower  Permian,  however,  the  change  from  the 
Carboniferous  flora  is  a  marked  one.  'i'^e  great  tree-like  Lyco- 
pods,  Ltpidt'demiron  and  SigiUaria,  which  were  so  abundant  in  the 
Carboniferous  forests,  have  become  very  rare;  none  of  the  former 
genus  and  only  two  of  the  latter  have  been  found  in  the  Upper 
Barren  Measures  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  The  Cala- 
miUs  continue  in  hardly  diminished  numbers  and  importance. 
The  Ferns  are  exceedingly  abundant  and  varied,  and  tree-ferns 
seem  to  be  more  common  than  they  had  been  before.  Especially 
characteristic  genera  of  these  plants  are  Pecopteris,  CaUipttris 
(PI.  Vn,  Fig.  5).  Cynoglossa,  Neiin'pteris,  Sphetwpteris  (PI.  VII, 
Fig.  6),  etc.  The  Gymnosperms  mark  a  notable  advance;  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ancient  Cordaitrs,  are  true  Cycads  {Baiera)  and 
Conifers  ;  of  the  latter  are  found  yew-like  forms,  Wakhia,  Saporfia, 
with  leaves  nearly  four  inches  wide,  and  Giagko. 

In  the  Upper  Permian  Lepidoiiendron,  Sigillaria,  and  Calamites 
are  quite  uuknowTi,  though  probably  a  few  stragglers  still  existed, 
and  the  flora  is  made  up  of  Ferns,  Cycads,  and  Conifers,  the 
Angiosperms  still  being  entirely  absent. 

CtElenterata.  —  The  Corals  are  still  mostly  of  Palaeozoic  type 
and  belong  lo  Carboniferous  genera,  but  some  of  the  modern 
Hexacoralla  have  appeared. 

Echinodermata.  —  This  group  has  dwindled  in  the  most  remark- 
able way,  and  instead  of  the  great  forests  of  Crinoids  which 
flourished  in  the  Carboniferous  seas,  are  found  only  occasional 
specimens. 

Artbropoda. — The  last  few  stragglers  of  the  genus  Phillipsia 
indicate  the  extinction  of  the  great  Palseozoic  group  of  Crustacea, 
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the  Tribbites,  which  henceforth  we  shall  meet  with  no  more,  and 
liie  Eurypterids  have  entirely  disappeared.  Utile  is  known  con- 
ceniing  ihe  other  Arthropods  of  this  period. 

Bryozoa   are   prominent  in  all    marine    formations,  sometimes 
forminf;  reels. 
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shells  gives  a  strong  Mesoioic  cast  to 
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the  Permian  fauna. 
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Vertebrata,  —  The  Fishes  are  still  of  Carboniferous  types,  and 
many  of  llie  same  genera  occur,  while  new  ones  are  brought  in. 
To  the  Sharks  are  added  the  curious  Menaspis,  which  is  armed 
with  numerous  long  and  curved  spines.  Among  the  Dipnoi  the 
genus  Ceratodiis,  very  closely  allied  to  the  modern  lung  fish  of 
Australia,  makes  its  lirst  appearance. 

The  Amphibia  are  represented,  as  in  the  Carboniferous,  by  the 
Stegotephala,  and  several  of  the  older  genera  [>ersist,  but  many 
new  forms  appear  for  the  first  time,  several  of  which  much  surpass 
the  Carboniferous  genera  in  size. 

The  most  important  character  ihat  distinguishes  the  life  of  the 
Permian  from  that  of  all  preceding  periods  is  the  appearance  in 
large  numbers  of  true  Reptiles.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 


thai  such  a  variegated  reptilian  fauna  can  have  come  into  exist- 
ence suddenly,  and  their  ancestors  will  doubtless  be  discovered  in 
the  Carboniferous;  but  while  no  true  reptiles  are  certainly  known 
from  the  latter,  in  the  Permian  they  are  the  most  conspicuous  ele- 
ments of  vertebrate  life.  These  reptiles  represent  two  orders,  one  of 
which,  the  Pioganoiauritt,  is  a  I'ery  central  group,  from  which  many 
other  reptilian  orders  appear  to  be  descended ;  Prolerosaurus  and 
Palxohalteria  are  the  most  important  Permian  genera  of  this  group. 
ITie  second  order,  that  of  the  Thrronmrpha,  is  remarkable  for  its 
many  approximations  to  the  structure  of  the  mammals,  as  well  as 
for  the  curious  and  bizarre  forms  which  many  of  its  members 
assume.  This  is  the  only  order  of  reptiles  which  has  so  far  been 
found  in  the  Permian  of  Texas,  but  of  this  group  no  less  than  15 
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genera  and  34  species  have  been  found  in  these  beds.  The  order 
continues  up  into  the  Trias,  where  it  becomes  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied and  more  anomalous  than  ever,  but  is  not  known  from  any 
later  period. 

Examples  of  the  Texas  Theromorphs  are  Pantylus,  Bolosaurus^ 
DiadecteSy  Empedocles^  etc. 

The   Permian  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 

The  Permian  has  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  a  very  remark- 
able and  very  uniform  development,  and  brings  up  some  prob- 
lems of  the  greatest  interest.  In  peninsular  India,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  South  America  the  same  phenomena  are  repeated, 
phenomena  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Tlie  formation  is  particularly  well  developed  in  Australia, 
occurring  from  Tasmania  to  Queensland,  but  is  best  known  in 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  where  these  beds  cover  many 
hundreds  of  sijuare  miles.  The  strata  called  "  Permo-Carbonifer- 
ous  "  are  more  than  2000  feet  thick,  and  in  them  occur  numerous 
beds  of  boulders  of  all  sizes,  some  of  them  weighing  many  tons. 
Many  of  these  ])oulders  have  been  transported  long  distances 
from  their  parent  outcrops,  and  are  of  angular  shape  and  often 
plainly  scratched  and  scored.  The  boulders  are  held  together  by 
aqueous  deposits,  sand,  or  mud,  and  fossiliferous  marine  strata 
are  associated  with  them.  In  one  locality  are  two  such  marine 
formations,  each  with  several  boulder  beds,  and  between  them 
are  intercalated  230  feet  of  coal  measures,  carr)'ing  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet  of  coal  seams.  The  pavement  of  older  rocks,  upon 
which  the  boulder-bearing  series  is  laid  down,  is  of  different  ages 
in  different  j)laces,  but  very  frequently  this  pavement  is  grooved 
and  polished,  with  the  formation  of  roches  moutonneeSy  as  if  by 
the  passage  of  a  glacier. 

India  has  a  similar  series  of  deposits,  which,  however,  are  not 
marine,  ]>ut  were  laid  down  in  an  inland  sea,  apparently  of  fresh 
water.  South  of  the  Himalayas  is  found,  resting  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  m^tamori)hic  rocks,  a  great  mass  of  sandstones  and  shales, 
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called  the  Goniiw&na  series,  which  probably  represents  the  ma- 
rine  succession  from  the  Permian  to  the  Jurassic  inclusive.  In  the 
lower  members  arc  found  great  boulder  beds,  with  boulders  up  to 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  which  have  been  carried  for  several  miles. 
In  some  of  these  beds  the  boulders  are  scored  with  parallel 
grooves  and  beaulifully  polished.  As  in  Auslraha,  the  pavement 
of  older  rocks  is  cut  into  rdelies  mvulonnees  and  marked  with 
long  parallel  scorings.  The  coal-bearing  rocks  of  India  overlie 
the  boulder  beds,  and  are  regarded  as  Permian. 

In  Souih  Africa  the  Karoo  series,  partly  Permian  and  partly 
Triassic,  rises  abruptly  near  the  coast,  though  retaining  the  hori- 
zontal position,  in  the  mountain  ranges  called  Quatlarababergen, 
Drakenbergen,  and  Stormbergen,  Here  likewise  have  been  found 
beds  of  scratched  and  polished  boulders  and  pavements  of 
grooved  and  polished  rocks,  just  as  in  Australia  and  India. 

In  South  America,  rocks  having  the  character  and  fossils  of  the 
lower  Gondwina  beds  have  been  found  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  in  southern  Brazil,  the  latter  with  boulder  beds. 

Permian  life  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  as  characteristic  as 
the  strata  themselves.     The  flora  is  entirely  different  from  that 


the  Carboniferous,  which  is  also  found  in  .Australia,  southern 
Africa,  and  South  America.  This  Permian  flora  contains  no 
Lepidodendron,  Sigillaria,  or  Calamites,  and  has  a  decidedly 
Hesozoic  aspect,  being  made  up  of  Ferns,  Horsetails,  Cycads, 
and  Conifers.  The  most  characteristic  plant  is  the  fern  Gios- 
■toflfris,  whence  this  vegetation  is  frequently  called  the  "  Glos- 
•optcris  Flora,"  and  another  very  abundant  and  widely  spread 
.fern  is  Gangamopteris.  PkyUotheea  and  VerUhmria  are  the 
commonest  Horsetails,  and  of  the  Conifers,  Vollzia  (see  Fig.  148, 
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p.  449)  is  the  most  characteristic.  In  northern  lands  the  plants 
of  this  flora  do  not  become  important,  and  some  do  not  even 
make  their  first  appearance,  till  Triassic  or  even  Jurassic  times. 
The  Glossopteris  Flora  has  an  enormously  wide  distribution ;  it  is 
found  in  Tonquin,  India,  Afghanistan,  southern  Africa,  Australia, 
and  South  America,  and  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Italy. 

The  marine  fauna  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  not  notably 
different  from  that  of  the  Northern.  The  land  fauna  of  Am- 
phibia and  riieromorphous  Reptiles  is  very  nearly  the  same  in 
India,  .'\frica,  and  South  America ;  and  there  is  a  marked  affinity 
with  the  Permian  Vertebrates  of  Russia  and  Texas.  These  ani- 
mals have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  Australia. 

The  facts  regarding  the  Permian  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
are  very  i)uzzling,  and  have  been  much  debated.  The  boulder 
beds  and  the  striated,  polished  pavements  upon  which  they  rest 
are  just  such  evidence  as  has  been  relied  upon  to  prove  the 
reality  of  the  (ilacial  Age,  one  of  the  latest  episodes  in  the  history 
of  the  earth.  Hence  many  geologists  have  concluded  that  there 
was  a  glacial  age  in  the  Permian  of  the  southern  continents.  To 
such  an  inference,  however,  there  is  one  serious  objection : 
namely,  the  tlora  and  fauna  which  then  flourished  on  those  lands 
and  in  the  adjoining  seas.  In  the  undoubted  Glacial  Age  of  the 
Pleistocene,  not  only  do  the  scorings  and  polishings,  the  moraines 
and  erratic  Mocks,  require  the  presence  of  vast  glaciers  for  their 
explanation,  but  the  fossils  are  also  in  harmony  with  this  conclu- 
sion, anvl  themselves  oiTer  excellent  endence  of  a  cold  climate. 
In  the  soiiihern  Permian,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  interstratified 
with  t(K^  l\VviUiers  lx\is  containing  ever}*  evidence  of  a  luxuriant 
lan^i  anv!  marine  tlora  and  tauna.  such  as  could  not  possibly  have 
existed  on  i^r  ai\>v.nd  a  continent  burievi  under  great  ice-sheets,  as 
is  v'»rconlar.vl  lo-vlay.  Phai  the  lK)ulder  be^is  and  their  polished 
pavtincats  are  the  work  of  ice.  there  can  be  liiile  doubt,  but  it 
soc::'s  :uv.v  h  nu^re  likelv  that  the  glaciers  were  ice-sireams,  desccnd- 
v\;  :":.^ni  hij;>.'.a:v/.>.  :h.in  that  Per:nian  Austnliju  for  instance,  was 
l^.::u\'.  :::u:er  eleven  successive  ice-shee:s.  Probably,  also,  the 
w:n:crs  were  sutrvc:e:i:Iy  cold  to  a;k>w  the  tonnatioD  of  floating  ice. 
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From  the  distribution  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  southern 
Permian,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  there  was  land  communi- 
cation between  India,  southern  Africa,  and  South  America,  and  less 
directly  with  Australia. 

Close  of  the  Permian 

One  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  history  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  culminated  at  the  end  of  the  Permian,  though  it 
probably  began  in  the  Carboniferous.  With  the  exception  of  the 
mountain  making  at  the  close  of  the  Ordovician,  the  Palaeozoic  era 
in  North  America  had  been  a  time  of  slow,  even  development,  with 
many  oscillations  of  level,  but  without  violent  disturbances,  and  with 
singularly  few  manifestations  of  volcanic  activity.  A  little  more 
land  was  added  to  the  northern  area  during  each  period,  but,  so 
far  as  we  can  trace  it,  the  geography  of  the  Ordovician  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  different  from  that  of  the  Carboniferous. 
Throughout  this  long  era,  doubtless  more  than  equal  to  all  subse- 
quent time,  the  Appalachian  geosyncline  had  been  sinking,  though 
with  many  shifts  and  oscillations,  under  an  ever-increasing  load  of 
sediment,  until  the  great  trough  contained  a  thickness  of  30,000  to 
40,000  feet  of  strata.  Eventually  the  trough  began  to  yield  to 
the  lateral  compression  exerted  by  the  shrinking  crust,  and  its 
contained  strata  were  thrown  into  folds,  or  fractured  by  great 
overthrust  faults.  Thus,  in  place  of  a  sinking  sea-bottom  along 
the  shore  of  the  great  Interior  Sea,  rose  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, which  in  their  youth  may  have  been  a  very  lofty  range, 
rivalling  the  Alps  in  height.  This  range  extends  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  Alabama ;  another  range  from  Newfoundland  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  a  third,  the  Ouachita  Mountains  of  Arkansas,  are 
attributed  to  the  same  set  of  disturbances,  which  thus  made  them- 
selves felt  for  a  distance  of  2000  miles.  In  the  West  the  results 
of  this  revolution  are  much  less  clearly  shown.  Either  at  the  close 
of  the  Carboniferous  or  of  the  Permian,  the  Great  Basin  region,  of 
western  Utah  and  eastern  Nevada,  was  upheaved  into  land,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  surface  rocks  over  most  of  this  region  are 
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Carboniferous.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  thin 
Permian  may  have  been  stripped  away  by  denudation,  as  it  has 
been  over  nearly  all  of  the  northern  plateau  of  Arizona. 

At  the  time  when  the  eastern  part  of  the  Great  Basin  was  thus 
converted  into  land,  the  ancient  land  area  of  its  western  border 
was  depressed  beneath  the  sea.  It  is  probable  that  these  two 
movements  were  connected,  though  they  may  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  In  Nevada  west  of 
117^  30'  W.  longitude  no  Palaeozoic  rocks  have  been  found,  and 
the  Trias  rests  directly  upon  the  Archaean. 

However  they  may  be  explained,  the  geographical  revolution 
which  closed  the  Palaeozoic  era  was  accompanied  by  the  most 
profound  and  far-reaching  changes  which  have  ever  occurred  in 
the  recorded  history  of  life,  after  which  we  find  ourselves  in  a  new 
world.  It  is  probable  that  the  change  was  a  relatively  rapid  one, 
but  there  are  sufficient  connections  between  the  faunas  and  floras 
of  the  two  eras  to  show  that  the  later  were  derived  from  the 
earlier,  and  that  the  gaps  are  due  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
record. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII 

MESOZOIC  PERIODS  —  TRIASSIC 

The  Mesozoic  era,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  seems  to  have  been 
much  shorter  than  the  Palaeozoic;  in  North  America  Mesozoic 
rocks  are  very  much  more  important  and  widely  spread  in  the 
western  half  of  the  continent  than  in  the  eastern.  The  latter 
region  was,  in  a  measure,  completed  by  the  Appalachian  revolu- 
tion, and  subsequent  growth  consisted  merely  in  the  successive 
addition  of  narrow  strips  to  the  coast-line,  but  in  the  West  many 
great  changes  were  required  to  bring  the  land  to  its  present  condi- 
tion. 

The  life  of  the  Mesozoic  constitutes  a  very  distinctly  marked 
assemblage  of  types,  differing  both  from  their  predecessors  of  the 
Palaeozoic  and  their  successors  of  the  Cenozoic.  In  the  course  of 
the  era  the  Plants  and  marine  Invertebrates  attained  substantially 
their  modern  condition,  though  the  Vertebrates  remain  through- 
out the  era  very  different  from  later  ones.  Even  in  the  Verte- 
brates, however,  the  beginnings  of  the  newer  order  of  things  may 
be  traced.  In  the  earlier  two  periods,  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic, 
vegetation  is  almost  confined  to  the  groups  of  FemSy  Cycads,  and 
Conifers^  but  with  the  Cretaceous  come  in  the  AngiospermSy  both 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons^  and  since  then  the  changes  have 
been  merely  in  matters  of  detail. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  ancient  Tetracoralla  have  all  disap- 
peared, and  the  modem  Hexacoralla  take  their  place.  The 
Rchinoderms  are  all  markedly  different  from  the  Palaeozoic  types. 
The  Cystids  and  Blastoids  have  died  out,  and  the  Crinoids  have 
been  revolutionized,  the  Palaocrinoidea  being  replaced  by  the 
Neocrinoidea,  Likewise  the  modern  sea-urchins,  Euechinoidea, 
replace  the  ancient  Palceoechinoidea,  and  many  Mesozoic  genera 
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of  the  former  group  are  still  living  id  out  modem  seas.  The  S/ar- 
fithes  also  assume  their  modem  condition.  Brackiopods  are  far 
less  abundant  and  diveniiied  than  they  had  been  in  the  Palaeozoic, 
and  belong,  for  the  most  pari,  to  different  families,  while  the  Bi- 
value  and  Gastropod  Melliisca  increase  to  a  wonderful  extent. 
Especially  characteristic  are  the  marvellous  wealth  and  variety  of 
the  AmmonoiJ  Ctphalopmh.  which  disappear  at  the  close  of  the 
era.  The  Dihran<hiatt  Cepkalopads,  with  internal  shells,  make 
their  first  appearance  in  ihe  Mesoioic,  and  one  group  of  them, 
Ihe  BeUmmies,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  era.  The 
Arlhrepodt  show  the  same  revolutionary  changes.  Among  the 
Crustacea,  the  Tri/ubifes  and  Eurypkridi  have  gone  out,  but  al! 
the  mortem  groups  are  well  represented,  though  many  of  the 
Mesozoic  genera  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  seas  of  to-day. 
Insfcts  reach  nearly  their  modern  condition,  so  lar  as  the  large 
groups  are  concerned,  butterflies,  bees,  wasps,  ants,  (lies,  beetles, 
etc.,  being  added  lo  the  older  orthopteis  and  neuropters. 

Fishes  become  modernized  before  the  close  of  the  era,  the 
Bony  Fhhes  having  acquired  their  present  predominance.  The 
Amphibia  take  a  subordinate  place,  and  alter  flourishing  for  a 
time,  the  great  Stegocephala  die  out,  leaving  only  the  pygmy  sala- 
manders and  frogs  of  the  present.  Birds  and  Mammals  make 
their  first  appearance,  the  former  advancing  rapidly  to  nearly  their 
present  grade  of  organization,  though  not  reaching  their  present 
diversity,  while  the  mammals  remain  throughout  the  era  very 
small,  primitive,  and  inconspicuous.  The  most  significant  and 
characteristic  feature  of  Mesozoic  life  is  the  dominance  of  the 
Reptiles,  which,  in  size,  in  numbers,  and  in  diversified  adaptation 
to  various  conditions  of  life,  attain  an  extraordinary  height  of  de- 
velopment. The  Mesozoic  is  called  the  "  Era  of  Reptiles,"  because 
these  were  the  dominant  forms  of  life.  They  filled  ail  the  roles  now 
taken  by  birds  and  mammals  :  they  covered  the  land  with  gigantic 
herbivorous  and  carnivorous  forms,  they  swarmed  in  the  sea,  and, 
as  literal  flying  dragons,  ihey  dominated  the  air.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  only  four  orders  of  reptiles  in  existence,  and  of 
these  only  the  crocodiles  and  a  few  snakes  attain  really  large  size. 
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In  the  Mesozoic  era  no  less  than  twelve  reptilian  orders  flourished, 
and  nearly  all  of  thera  had  gigantic  members.  Some  were  the 
largest  land  animals  that  ever  existed,  and  the  sea-dragons  rivalled 
the  whales  in  size.  Nothing  so  clearly  shows  that  the  Mesozoic  era 
is  a  great  historical  fact,  as  the  dominance  of  its  reptiles. 

The  Mesozoic  climates  offer  some  difficult  problems.  In  general, 
the  climate  was  mild,  as  is  shown  by  the  plants  found  in  the  Meso- 
zoic rocks  of  Arctic  lands,  for  in  Greenland,  Alaska,  and  Spitzbergen 
was  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  warm  temperate  type.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  geologists  have  maintained  the  existence  of  distinct 
climatic  belts  in  the  Mesozoic,  indicating  equatorial,  northern,  and 
southern  zones,  but  by  others  this  interpretation  is  denied. 

The  Mesozoic  era  comprises  three  periods,  —  the  Triassic, 
Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous. 
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The  Triassic  period  is  so  named  from  the  very  conspicuous 
threefold  subdivisions  of  this  system  of  strata  in  Germany,  where 
its  rocks  were  first  studied  in  detail,  and  where  they  occupy  a 
greater  area  than  in  any  other  European  country.  The  German 
Trias  is,  however,  not  the  usual  and  normal  facies  of  the  system, 
but  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  most  other  countries. 

The  Trias  of  North  America  is  displayed  under  three  very 
different  facies,  —  that  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  is  marine  ;  that 
of  the  interior,  which  is  lacustrine  ;  and  that  of  the  Atlantic  border, 
which  is  estuarine.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  fossils  common  to 
all  it  is  not  yet  possible  accurately  to  correlate  the  three  facies, 
but  the  divisions  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  borders  are  given  in 
the  following  table  :  — 


Triassic 
System. 


Pacific  Border 

Bajuvaric  Series. 
TiroHc  Series. 
Dinaric  .Series. 
Scythic  Series. 


Atlantic  Border 


}^ 


?  Newark  Series. 
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Distribution  of  the  Trias 

American. —  In  Che  early  part  of  the  Triassic  period  both  North 
and  South  America  extended  farther  eastward  than  they  do  now. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  marine  deposits  of  this  period 
are  known  to  exist  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  either  continent, 
but  numerous  isolated  bodies  of  brackish  and  fresh-water  deposits 
occur  in  lines  approximately  parallel  to  the  present  eastern  coasts 
of  North  and  Central  America.  At  some  time  during  the  period, 
perhaps  in  its  latter  half,  there  were  formed  in  the  northern  con- 
tinent a  series  of  long,  narrow  troughs,  running  closely  parallel  to 
the  trend  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  though  separated  from  thai 
range  by  the  ridges  of  crystalline,  metamorphic  rocks  which  had 
formed  the  western  border  of  the  Appalachian  land  in  Palieozoic 
times.  In  these  troughs  water  was  accumulated,  forming  some- 
times tidal  estuaries,  sometimes  fres!i-water  lakes,  streams,  and 
bogs.  A  great  mass  of  rocks  was  laid  down  upon  the  slowly 
subsiding  bottoms  of  the  troughs.  The  thickness  of  these  rocks 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  measured,  but  is  very  great,  —  so  great 
that  some  authorities  maintain  that  their  formation  must  have 
begun  in  the  Permian,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  present  time  the  Triassic  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  border 
are  found  in  se|>arate  patches  from  Nova  Scotia  to  South  Carolina, 
the  largest  continuous  area  extending  from  the  Hudson  River 
across  New  Jersey,  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  into 
Virginia.  Other  areas  occur  in  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  several  scattered  ones 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  rocks  are  prevailingly  red 
sandstones,  but  coarse  conglomerates  and  breccias  are  common 
at  the  base  of  the  series  ;  ferruginous  shales  are  frequently  inter- 
bedded  with  the  sandstones,  and  some  thin  beds  of  impure  lime- 
stones are  locally  developed.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  the 
conditions  of  Carboniferous  times  were  once  more  established,  and 
in  the  peat  bogs  and  swamps  of  those  regions  workable  coal  of 
good  quality  was  accumulated.  This  coal  can  be  distinguished 
-■from  that  of  the  preceding  periods  by  the  character  of  the  plants 
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of  which  it  is  composed.  The  rocks  of  this  Newark  seiies  were 
evidently  formed  from  the  waste  of  llie  granite  and  crystalline 
schists  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  for  the  sandstones  are  largely 
felspaihic  and  micaceous.  The  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Appa- 
l:»chian  range  did  not  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  Triassic 
deposits,  their  drainage  being  lo  the  west,  for  the  meiamorphic 
ridges  to  the  eastward  effectually  cut  off  the  Appalachian  streams 
from  the  Triassic  estuaries. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  these  inland  bodies  of  water  were 
originally  separated  or  continuous,  though  it  seems  probable  that 
all  the  areas  lying  to  the  southwest  of  (he  Hudson  were  thus  con- 
nected, while  those  of  the  Connecticut  valley  and  Nova  Scolia 
may  have  been  formed  in  another  continuous  body  of  water.  Evi- 
tlences  of  tidal  action  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  rocks  of  both  of  these 
estuaries.  Fossils  are  rare  in  these  rocks,  and  none  of  marine 
origin  have  been  found ;  land  plants  and  the  footprints  of  land 
animals  are  the  commonest  fossils,  but  in  some  locahties  fishes 
are  quite  numerous. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  of  this  estuarine  Trias  are  much  faulted, 
and  some  of  the  dislocation  appears  to  have  taken  place  while  the 
sediments  were  still  in  process  of  deposition.  The  beds  are  also 
cut  by  many  dikes  of  diabase,  and  sheets  of  the  same  are  inter- 
calated between  the  strata.  Some  of  these  sheets  are  contempo- 
raneous lava  flows,  and  indicate  much  volcanic  activity  during 
Triassic  limes;  others  are  intrusive,  and,  with  the  dikes,  belong  to 
a  later  scries  of  disturbances.  These'  igneous  rocks  everywhere 
accompany  the  Triassic  strata,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  rarity  of  fossils  makes  the  exact  reference  of  the  Newark 
series  a  mailer  of  uncertainty,  but  the  evidence  favours  ihe  con- 
clusion that  these  rocks  belong  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Triassic 
system. 

In  the  interior  region  a  large  part  of  the  continent  was  covered 
l)y  a  great,  but  shallow  inland  sea,  which  must  have  been  shut  off 
from  the  ocean.  What  are  now  the  mountain  ranges  of  Colorado 
formed  one  long  isLmd,  reaching  from  Wyoming  to  New  Mexico. 
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On  each  side  of  that  island  were  Ihe  waters  of  the  shallow  in- 
land sea  that  extended  westward  across  the  site  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Great  fiasin  land,  which 
was  upheaved  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  or  Permian  ;  east- 
ward the  sea  extended  to  an  unknown  disUnce.  Western  Texas, 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Arizona  were 
covered  by  these  waters,  while  nearly  all  of  Mexico  was  land, 
except  an  apparently  isolated  body  of  water  in  Sonora.  The 
Mexican  land,  joined  lo  the  Great  Basin  land,  enclosed  the  sea  on 
the  south  and  west  j  northward  its  waters  ended  a  little  beyond 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  did  not  extend  so  far  west 
as  the  Selkirk  and  Gold  ranges  of  British  Columbia.  In  some 
places  this  inland  sea  was  established  by  transgression  over  ancient 
lands;  in  Wyoming,  for  example,  Triassic  beds  rest  upon  pre- 
Cambrian  crystalline  rocks. 

Over  this  great  area  were  deposited  a  series  of  rocks,  chiefly 
sandstones,  containing  much  gypsum  and  some  salt,  an  evidence 
of  salt-lake  conditions ;  but  in  southwestern  Colorado,  northwest- 
ern New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas  fresh-water  conditions  pre- 
vailed, at  least  toward  the  end  of  the  period.  The  thickness  of 
the  strata  varies  from  600  to  2000  feet.  In  this  inland  Trias  very 
few  fossils  of  any  sort  have  been  found,  and  none  of  them  are 
marine.  In  many  places  the  reference  of  these  beds  must  be 
made  upon  purely  strati  graphical  grounds. 

On  the  western  shore  of  the  Great  Basin  land  we  find  an  en- 
tirely different  state  of  things  from  that  which  obtained  on  the 
Atlantic  border  or  in  the  interior  region.  The  part  of  the  Great 
Basin  area  which  had  been  land  during  the  Palreozoic  went  down, 
allowing  the  ocean  to  extend  across  the  site  of  the  Sierra  and  to 
cover  western  Nevada,  and  in  British  Columbia  it  submerged  the 
land  eastward  across  the  mountains.  The  Pacific  coast-line  was 
thus  considerably  lo  the  east  of  its  present  position,  and  from  it 
a  gulf  extended  into  southeastern  Idaho.  Marine  Trias  al^o  re- 
curs on  the  shores  of  Alaska.  The  Pacific  coast  Trias  has  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  4800  feet,  and  contains  representatives  of  nearly 
all  the  series  which  make  up  the  system.     Its  successive  faunas 
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indicate  extensive  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  lands 
around  the  Pacific.  In  the  lower  Trias  {Scyihic  series)  the  connec- 
tion of  our  Pacific  shore  was  with  the  Indian  and  Arctic  regions  ;  in 
the  middle  or  Dinaric  series  the  connection  with  the  Arctic  region  is 
still  close,  but  migration  from  the  Mediterranean  region  had  begun, 
while  in  the  Tirolic  series  the  relation  is  most  intimate  with  the 
Indian  and  Mediterranean  regions  of  the  Old  World.  Hardly 
any  of  the  uppermost,  or  Bajuvaric^  series  is  found  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America. 

Foreign.  —  In  Central  America  (Honduras)  has  been  found 
another  area  of  estuarine  Trias  like  that  of  our  Atlantic  States. 
All  South  America  east  of  the  Andes  was  above  the  sea,  for  ma- 
rine Trias  is  known  only  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cordilleras. 

In  Europe  the  Trias  is  displayed  in  two  very  different  facies, 
that  of  central  Europe,  the  production  of  inland  seas  and  salt 
lakes,  and  that  of  southern  Europe,  or  the  Alpine  facies,  which  is 
marine.  In  the  former  region  the  conditions  of  the  Permian 
were  largely  continued,  though  the  situation  of  the  basins  was 
often  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  Permian.  In  Ger- 
many Triassic  rocks  cover  a  very  wide  area,  extending  across  the 
southern  and  central  parts  of  the  empire  from  Poland  into  France. 
These  rocks  are  very  obviously  divided  into  three  series, — a  lower 
division  of  sandstones  and  clays,  the  Bunter  Sandstone;  a  middle 
calcareous  division,  the  Muschelkalk;  and  an  upper  sandy  division, 
the  Keuper,  The  upper  and  lower  divisions  are  those  of  the 
closed  basins,  with  some  formation  of  coal  in  the  Keuper,  while 
the  Muschelkalk  represents  an  invasion  of  the  sea  from  the  south, 
and  contains  a  considerable  marine  fauna.  Triassic  deposits  ex- 
tend from  the  north  of  Ireland  across  England,  and  in  southern 
Sweden  is  coal-bearing  Keuper.  In  these  northern  lands  the 
Muschelkalk  is  absent,  and  evidently  the  transgression  of  the  sea 
did  not  extend  to  them.  The  sandy  and  clay  deposits  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  were  laid  down  in  very  shallow 
waters,  while  deposits  of  gypsum  and  salt  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  salt  lakes.  Judging  from  modern  conditions,  we  may 
infer  that  in  Permian  and  Triassic  times  the  climate  of  north- 
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webtem  Europe  was  wann  and  dry,  evapontioa  eiceeding  lain- 

falL 

In  koutlurrn  JCuropc  the  Trias  was  formed  under  rety  different 
ijHuUiifjti*.  A  great  sea  covered  all  that  region,  extending  from 
Spain  over  the  site  of  the  Al[>s  eastward  to  the  Himalajras,  and 
in  thiti  region  the  deposits  are  mostly  limestones^  with  very  rich 
Murine  faunas.  In  the  lower  Trias  the  Mediterranean  was  not 
ronnerted  with  the  Pacific  or  Arctic  oceans^  but  in  the  middle 
divi:»ion,  as  we  have  seen,  the  connection  was  made,  and  Mediter- 
ranean spe<:ieK  extended  their  range  to  California.  Around  the 
Ixirderh  of  the  Pacific- Arctic  seas  were  laid  down  the  Triassic 
ilcposits  of  northern  and  eastern  Siberia,  Spitsbergen,  Japan,  New 
/iMiand,  and  the  west  coasts  of  North  and  South  America. 

'l'h(*  peninsular  part  of  India  was  still,  to  a  great  extent,  cov- 
crcil  by  the  in)an<l  sea  which  had  been  formed  there  in  the  Per- 
mian period  (see  p.  4.^7),  and  part  of  the  great  Gondwdna  series 
is  relerable  to  the  'I'rias.  In  South  Africa  part  of  the  Karoo 
series  is  I  Vrinian,  but  most  of  it  is  Triassic  ;  it  consists  of  8000  to 
10,000  feet  ot'  shales  ami  sandstones  laid  down  in  an  inland  sea. 
Th.K  the  laud  ( onneetion  with  In(iia  persisted  is  indicated  by  the 
eoutuiued  suuilarity  of  the  land  animals  and  plants. 

TlIK    LiKK  OK  THE  TrIASSIC 

Tiia^^ie  lile  is  entirely  difTerent  from  anything  that  had  pre- 
i  v\\vk\  It.  tluMi^h  the  way  for  the  change  was  already  preparing  in 
the  IVimiau.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Upper  Permian,  if  classified 
h\  it^  pl.uitN  alone,  wiuild  be  referred  to  the  Mesozoic  rather  than 
to  the  l\d;eo/oie.  ami  we  are  therefore  pre|xired  to  learn  that  the 
l^a^^i\  [\o\\\  i*i  \ery  similar  to  that  of  the  Upper  Permian. 

Plants.  rnassi\^  veijetation  is  com|)oseii  of  Ferns,  Horsetails, 
I'usi./v,  and  (\'«.:^'.v,  anil  of  such  plants  were  the  Newark  coals 
of  \'iiv;uu,i  and  Noith  l\irv^lina  and  the  Keujier  coals  of  Germany 
auvl  Swv'vleu  av  vnuuiilaied.  The  Ferns  are  relatively  somewhat 
le>H  abundant  than  thev  h,ul  been  in  the  Carboniferous,  and  manv 
^  lhen\  belong  to  the  existing  tK>pical  family  of  the  Marattiacea, 
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Tirni.'f'/eris,  Cauloptfris,  ClalhrefUris  (PI.  VIII,  Fig.  5)  arc 
among  the  most  important  genera.  In  Virginia  a  magnili<.'enl 
fern  with  very  broad  leaves,  AtafnUamapteris,  is  the  most  abun- 
dant and  chametcrisiic  uf  the  Triassic  plants  there  round. 

The  Lyxepoih  have  undergone  a  great  reduction  since  the  (.'ar- 
boniferous,  Ihoiigh  a  few  straggling  specimens  of  SigiUana  linvc 
been  foimd  in  the  lower 
Trias.  On  ihe  otiier 
hand,  true  Hotseiaits 
of  the  modern  genus 
Eijuisetum  now  make 
their  first  appearance, 
and  much  surpass  iheir 
modem  representatives  ' 
in  siiic,  having  stems  of 
4  inches  in  thickness. 
Khizomes  and  stems  of 
these  plants  are  very 
common,  and  dense 
growths  of  ihem,  like 
cane-brakes,  surround- 
e<l  the  inland  seas  .ind 
salt  lakes  of  the  period. 
Cycadi  with  tlicir 
stifT  leaves  abounded, 
growing,  doubtless,  on 
the  dryer  lowlands 
above  the  swamps,most 
of  them  belonging   to  '*  '■*^~ 

such  genera  as  PKrofihyltum,  Zamxles,  and  OUnamilfs  (VIII,  fi). 
This  group  of  planu  is  a  characteristic  MeaoEoic  one,  antl  the  era  t« 
sometimes  called  the  "  Age  of  Cycadn."  On  the  hills  and  upland* 
grew  dense  forests  of  Conifers,  in  appearance  like  the  Arnueariant, 
which  are  found  to-day  in  South  America.  Polynesia,  and  Autlrolia. 
Baiera,  AraucariUs,  iwA  the  cypreas-likc  Volnia  (Hg.  148).  the 
lattet.much  resembling  the  Fermian  WtiUkia,  arc  common  genera. 


'Iihylta.     (Fiiu 


I 


While  the  Triassic  flora  is  ihus  differeiil  from  thai  of  1 
Palieozoic,  it  must  have  given  to  the  landscapes  of  the  period 
much  the  same  appearance  of  graceftil  and  liixurianl,  but  some- 
what gloomy  and  monotonous,  vegeLition.  Probably  the  fern 
forests  of  New  Zealand  give  the  best  modern  picture  of  these 
early  Mesozoic  woodlands. 

Of  marine  plants,  the  CaUirirous  A/g<t  should  be  mentioned. 

Among  the  aiiimaU  the  Lhangc  from  Paleeozoic  times  is  much 
more  complete  than  among  the  plants. 

Cslenterata.  —  Corals  abounded  in  the  seas,  wherever  condi- 
tions were  favourable  to  their  growth,  but  the  Pakeoioic  Tefia- 
(oralh  have  died  out,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  the  modem 
Hexacomlh,  though  the  two  groups  of  corals  approach  each  other 
so  closely  that  (he  distinction  is  not  a  sharp  one. 

EchinodermatB.  —  In  this  type  a  more  marked  change  lias  taken 
place.  'I'he  Cystids  and  Bhistoiiis  have  disappeared,  and  the  Cri- 
mids  have  undet^one  a  change  of  structure,  the  Palaotrinoidea 
giving  way  to  the  Neoerinoidea,  though  the  latter  occur  only  in 
small  numbers  and  in  character  rather  transitional  from  the  older 
forms  than  typical  of  the  new.  Of  the  Triassic  Crinoids  much  the 
commonest,  and  indeed  the  only  well-known  genus,  is  Eticrirtus, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  German  Muschelkalk  ;  it  resem- 
bles more  the  Palieozoic  than  the  later  Mesozoic  Crinoids.  Simi- 
larly, the  ancient  type  of  the  Sea-urchins,  the  PaltToechinouiea,  is 
all  but  gone,  only  a  few  persisting  through  the  Mesozoic,  while  the 
Eueehinoidea,  which  began  in  a  small  way  in  the  Carboniferous, 
now  come  to  the  front.  The  Triassic  Echinoids  all  belong  to  the 
subclass  Regular(s,  the  irregular  forms  not  appearing  till  later. 

Arthropoda.  —  The  Crustacea  and  Insects  of  the  Trias  are  not 
well  known,  and  offer  no  features  of  particular  interest. 

The  Bryozoa  undergo  a  marked  change  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  ancient  Fen e Stella- like  genera. 

Brachiopoda.  ^  One  of  the  most  important  changes  from  the 
Palsjozoic  to  the  Mesozoic  consists  in  the  great  reduction  of  the 
lirachiopods.  Even  in  the  Trias  the  reduction  is  very  marked, 
though  several  Paleozoic  genera  have  iheir  latest  representatives 
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ill  the  rocks  of  ihis  system ;  as  examples,  may  be  mentioned  Pro- 
Juctus,  Atkyrh,  and  Cyrtina.  Koniitckina  is  a  new  genus  of  the 
Spirifer  family,  which  is  confined  to  the  '1  nas  I  he  iiill  existing 
genera,  Terebralula  and  Rhynchenella,  are  much  the  most  abun- 
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I.  Monolis  ^ubcircularis.  a.  Myophoria alta.  3.  'Irachyccrns  Whiinryi,  i/a. 
i.  AccBii^  Gabbl.  5.  Clnihropleris  plalyphylla.  &  Otoiatnitei  Islior.  (Flei.  t-4 
after  G,bb.     Figs.  s.  6  after  Newberry.) 

dant  brachiopods  of  the  period,  and   Theddiiim,  which  later  be- 
comes important,  has  its  beginning  here. 

HollUBM.  —  Almost  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  the  brachio- 
pods is  the  rise  of  rhe  Pl/hnfioii't,  or  Itivalves,  which  now  become 
far  more  varied  and  abundant  than  ihey  h  id  been  in  the  Palfeozotc. 
PetUn.Monoih  {WW,  i),.\fy,iphori.i  (VIII,  j), //-i/f^w.and  Car- 
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(ilia,  may  be  selected  as  a  few  examples  of  the  commoner  genera. 
The  higher  forms  of  the  class,  the  Stfiupaiiiaia,  are,  however,  still 
rare.  The  Gastropoda  are  yet  in  a  transition  stage.  Several  genera, 
such  as  Murchisonia,  Loxonema^  etc.,  here  make  their  last  appear- 
ance, and  mingled  with  them  are  the  forerunners  and  earliest  repre- 
sentatives of  modem  types,  such  as  Cerithium^  Emarginula^  etc 

The  Cephalopoda^  and  more  particularly  the  Ammonoids^  have 
already  acquired  a  wonderful  degree  of  abundance  and  variety,  | 
more  than  looo  species  of  the  latter  group  having  already  been  ' 
described  from  the  Trias.  The  ancient  Nautiloid  genus  Orikoceras, 
which  ranges  from  the  uppermost  Cambrian  through  the  whole 
Palaeozoic  group,  persists  into  the  Triassic  system,  bat  not  later, 
and  numerous  coiled  Nautiloids  with  angulated  and  ornamented 
shells  recall  those  of  the  Carboniferous.  Of  the  Ammonoids  some 
still  have  the  comparatively  simple  sutures  of  GoniatiteSy  others, 
like  CeratiteSy  have  slightly  serrated  sutures,  while  in  the  upper 
Triassic  occur  some  shells  in  which  the  complexity  of  the  sutures 
is  carried  farther  than  in  any  other  known  members  of  the  group. 
Only  a  few  of  this  great  assemblage  of  genera  can  be  mentioned ; 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Trias  are :  TieroHteSy  Trachyceras 
(VIII,  3),  Meekoceras,  Arcestes  (VIII,  4),  CeratiteSy  and  Pincuo- 
ccras.  It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  Trias  occur, 
though  but  rarely,  certain  unusual  forms  of  Ammonoid  shells, 
which  do  not  become  important  until  the  long  subsequent  time  of 
the  Cretaceous  period.  Hhabdoceras  has  a  straight  shell,  Cochla- 
ccras  one  that  is  coiled  in  a  high  spiral  like  a  gastropod,  and  in 
Choristoccras  the  coils  are  open.  The  Cretaceous  genera  were 
not  derived  from  these  Triassic  anticipations,  but  are  degenerate 
nieiiil)ers  of  many  Ammonoid  families.  The  Dibranchiate  Cepha- 
lo])ods,  and  especially  the  characteristic  Mesozoic  group  of  the 
Bc/cmnifcs,  have  their  earliest  and  most  primitive  representatives 
in  the  Triassic  genera  Atractiies  and  Aidacoceras. 

The  Vertebrata  are  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  if  the  Trias 
had  yielded  only  vertebrate  fossils,  it  would  still  be  apparent  that 
great  progress  had  been  made  since  the  time  of  the  latest  known 
Palaeozoic  beds.    The  Fishes  display,  this  progress  least  of  all  the 
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Vertebrates.  Shark  teeth  are  known,  but  not  skeletons.  The 
Dipnoan  Ceratodus  is  very  characteristic,  continuing  up  from  the 
Permian.  The  Crossopterygians  have  greatly  dechned,  but  some 
very  large  and  curious  fishes  of  this  group,  like /^///uz-wj  (Fig.  149), 
still  linger.    The  Ganoids  continue  to  be  the  dominant  fish-type. 


Flfi.  149,  —  Diplums  longicHui 


lark  shales.    (Dean.) 


especially  of  the  inland  waters,  and  are  most  like  the  existing  gar- 
pikes.  Caloptems  and  Is(hypterus  are  representative  American 
genera,  and  Semionotus,  Dictycpyge,  and  Lepiilotus  are  nearly  allied 
European  fishes. 

The  Amphibia  reach  their  culminating  importance  in  the  Trias, 
the  Siegocephala  multiplying  and  diversifying  in  a  wonderful  fash- 
ion, and  far  surpassing  the  genera  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian in  size.  These  Amphibians  have  been  found  in  North 
America,  southern  Africa,  and  Europe  ;  but  those  of  the  last- 
named  continent  are  much  the  best  understood,  because  best 
preserved,  the  Bunter  Sandstone  of  Germany  being  a  treasure- 
house  of  such  remains.  Masiodonsaunis,  Cydotosaurus,  and  Laby- 
rinthodon  are  common  European  genera,  but  there  are  many  others. 
Cheirolherium  (also  European)  is  known  only  from  its  curious 
footprints,  like  the  print  of  a  human  hand.  (See  Fig.  85, 
p.  130.) 

Reptilia.  —  It  is  in  this  class  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable 
changes ;  and  although  reptiles  are  common  in  the  Permian,  the 
abundance  and  diversity  of  the  Triassic  reptiles  are  incomparably 
greater.  Almost  all  the  orders  of  Mesozoic  reptiles  are  already 
represented  in  the  Trias,  though  often  by  comparativel/  small  and 
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rare  forms.  The  Triassic  reptiles  are  much  more  c 
better  presert'ed  in  Europe  than  in  America,  only  two  orders 
having  as  yet  been  found  here ;  but  such  American  genera  as  do 
occur  show  that  there  was  no  essential  difTerence  between  the 
reptilian  faunas  of  the  two  continents. 

The  Rhynchocephalia,  which  are  very  near  to  the  Permian 
Proganosauria,  are  represented  by  Ttlerpettm  and  H_rpero<fa/vifnii. 
Allied  to  the  Crocodiles  are  the  little  A'etnsaurus  and  the  formi- 
dable BeLniott  (Fig,  150),  the  latter  found  also  in  this  country. 
The  first  of  the  do![)hin-like  hlilkyosaurs,  which  become  so 
important  in  the  Jurassic,  are  sparingly  found  in  the  Trias. 
Another  group  of  aea-dragons,  the  Plesioiours,  which  attain  such 


great  development  in  Jurassic  times,  is  represented  in  the  Trias 
by  small  ancestral  forms,  Nothosaurus,  etc.  T!iese  are  of  extraor- 
dinary interest,  as  showing  the  descent  of  the  purely  marine  Ple- 
siosaurs,  with  their  swimming  paddles,  from  terrestrial  reptiles 
which  had  feet  adapted  for  walking. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Mesozoic  orders  of  rep' 
tiles  is  that  of  the  Dtnosauria,  of  which  the  Trias  has  many 
representatives ;  but  clearly  there  were  very  many  more  than 
have  yet  been  found,  for  the  Newark  sandstones  of  the  eastern 
United  States  have  preserved  a  great  variety  of  Dinosaurian  foot- 
prints, but  very  few  bones  have  been  found  in  these  rocks.  The 
Diiwsauria  were  a  much  diversified  order  of  reptiles,  adapted  for 
very  different  habits  of  life :  some  were  herbivorous,  others  car- 
nivorous ;  some  walked  on  all  fours ;  others  were  occasionally  or 
habitually  bipedal,  and  walked  upright  after  the  manner  of  birds, 
with  which  they  have  many  structural  features  in  common.     The 
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gigantic  size  attained  by  some  of  these  creatures,  even  in  the 
Trias,  is  shown  by  the  footprints,  some  of  which  are  14  to  18 
inches  in  length.  Of  the  few  American  forms  of  which  the  bones 
have  been  found,  the  best  known  is  Anchisaurus  from  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  and  of  the  European  genera,  Zanclodon, 

The  earliest  Turtles  are  found  in  the  Triassic  of  Europe,  and 
these  first-known  members  of  the  order  are  as  typically  differen- 
tiated as  any  of  the  later  members.  No  doubt,  the  Turtles  orig- 
inated in  the  Permian,  in  some  region  as  yet  unknown,  and 
migrated  to  Europe  in  the  Trias.  The  Theromorphs,  which  we 
found  beginning  in  the  Permian,  culminated  in  the  Trias,  espe- 
cially in  southern  Africa.  Of  this  group  there  are  two  Triassic 
suborders,  the  Anomodontia  and  the  Theriodontia,  The  former 
have  cutting  jaws,  like  Turtles,  and  may  or  may  not  possess  a  pair 
of  great  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw.  Dicynodon,  a  genus  of  this  sub- 
order, has  been  found  in  southern  Africa,  India,  and  Scotland. 
The  Theriodonts  present  extraordinary  approximations  to  the 
mammals,  and  have  left  a  great  wealth  of  remains  —  some  of 
them  very  large  —  in  the  Karoo  beds  of  South  Africa,  and  less 
abundantly  in  India. 

We  thus  observe  a  notable  contrast  between  the  Triassic  reptiles 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  south 
Africa  and  India,  on  the  other.  In  the  northern  continents  the 
fauna  is  much  more  diversified,  and  consists  of  Rhynchocephalia, 
Crocodiles,  Turtles,  Ichthyosaurs,  Plesiosaurs,  a  great  variety  of 
Dinosaurs,  and  a  few  Theromorphs ;  and  associated  with  these 
are  many  great  Stegocephalous  Amphibia.  In  south  Africa  the 
reptilian  fauna  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  Theromorphs,  some  of  which  were  exceedingly  curious 
in  appearance,  and  in  size  ranged  from  very  large  to  very  small 
types.  India  was  the  meeting-ground  of  the  northern  and  south- 
cm  faunas,  and  had  representatives  of  both. 

The  Trias  has,  as  yet,  yielded  no  Lizards,  Snakes,  or  Pterosaurs, 
all  of  which  became  very  important  at  a  later  date.  No  birds  are 
known  from  this  period,  nor  any  reptiles  which  can  be  regarded 
as  the  ancestors  of  birds. 
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Mammaiia,  —  Still  another  great  advance  in  the  progress  of 
life  is  registered  in  the  first  appearance  of  the  Mammals,  which 
occurred  in  the  Trias.  Mammals  are  the  most  highly  organized 
fomis  of  animals ;  but  these,  their  earliest  known  representatives, 
were  ver)*  small  and  very  primitive,  giving  little  promise  of  being 
the  future  conquerors  of  the  world,  as  they  were  tiny  creatures 
which,  in  a  measure,  represent  the  transition  from  lower  verte- 
brates upward.  Two  .American  genera,  Dromatheritim  and  Micro- 
conoifon,  and  one  European  genus,  MicroUstes^  have  been  recovered. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

THE  JURASSIC  PERIOD 

The  name  Jurassic  was  first  used  by  Brogniart  and  Humboldt, 
and  was  taken  from  the  Jura  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  where  the 
rock's  of  this  system  are  admirably  displayed.  In  Europe  the 
Jurassic  has  long  been  a  favourite  subject  of  study,  because  of 
the  marvellous  wealth  of  beautifully  preserved  fossils  which  it  con- 
tains. For  this  reason,  the  Jurassic  is  known  with  a  fulness  of 
detail,  such  as  has  been  acquired  regarding  very  few  of  the  other 
systems ;  and  no  less  than  thirty  well-defined  subdivisions  have 
been  traced  through  many  countries  of  the  Old  World.  For  this 
country  no  such  minute  subdivision  is  as  yet  possible,  and  only 
the  three  primary  divisions  of  the  system  need  be  cited. 


Jurassic 
System. 
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Upper  Jurassic  Series.      White  Jura,  or  Malm.* 
Middle  Jurassic  Series.     Brown  Jura,  or  Dogger. 
Lower  Jurassic  or  Liassic  Series. 


Distribution  of  Jurassic  Rocks 

American.  —  No  undoubted  Jurassic  strata  occur  in  the  Atlantic 
border  of  the  United  States,  though  by  some  authorities  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  estuarine  Trias  {Newark  Series)  is  referred  to 
this  system,  and  by  othei-s  the  Potomac  Series  of  the  Cretaceous 
is  regarded  as  Jurassic.  Whether  or  not  these  references  be  cor- 
rect, no  marine  Jura  is  known  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  North 
America  except  in  Mexico :  in  the  latter  country  are  some  marine 
beds  which  probably  belong  to  this  system.  In  eastern  North 
America  the  Jura  was  a  time  of  great  denudation,  when  the  high 

1  The  Malm  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  White  Jura,  but  includes  some  of  the 
Brown,  the  remainder  of  which  corresponds  to  the  Dogger. 
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ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  were  mnch  wasted  away, 
and  the  newly  upheaved,  tilted,  and  faulted  beds  of  the  Trias  were 
deeply  eroded. 

In  the  interior  region  of  the  continent  the  course  of  events  was 
different.  The  Colorado  island  became  joined  to  the  mainland, 
forming  a  peninsula.  In  the  great  area  from  the  Uinta  Moun- 
tains southward  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  extending  from 
the  Colorado  peninsula  westward  to  the  Great  Basin  land,  was  an 
interior  sea  or  salt  lake,  in  which  were  laid  down  great  thicknesses 
of  barren  sandstone,  without  fossils.  These  beds  are  placed  in 
the  Jurassic  entirely  upon  stratigraphic  grounds,  and  whether  they 
represent  the  whole  Jura,  or  only  a  part,  and  if  so,  what  part,  are 
questions  that  cannot  at  present  be  answered.  West  of  the  Great 
Basin  land,  the  Lias  is  found  in  California  and  Oregon,  but  not  as 
yet  in  British  Columbia,  and  recurs  in  several  of  the  Arctic  islands. 
The  fauna]  relations  of  this  Pacific  border  Lias  are  with  that  of 
central  Europe. 

The  Middle  Jurassic  of  North  America  is  still  very  little  known, 
but  appears  to  have  much  the  same  distribution  as  the  Lias. 

In  the  upper  Jura  some  extensive  geographical  changes  occurred. 
Early  in  this  epoch  a  depression  was  formed  in  the  northern  inte- 
rior region,  allowing  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  flow  in  and  estab- 
lish a  gulf  over  portions  of  what  had  been  the  Triassic  inland  sea. 
The  boundaries  of  this  great  gulf  are  not  yet  fully  known,  but  it 
extended  over  the  northern  portion  of  Utah,  where  the  Wasatch 
and  Uinta  Mountains  now  are,  and  covered  most  of  Wyoming, 
as  far  east  as  the  Black  Hills,  together  with  southern  Montana. 
Although  Jurassic  exposures  have  not  been  found  in  Canada  east 
of  the  Cordillera,  yet  the  fossils  of  this  gulf  show  that  its  waters 
were  completely  separated  from  those  of  California,  which  still  re- 
tain their  European  connection,  and  were  probably  derived  from  a 
transgression  from  the  north  or  northwest.  The  sediments  depos- 
ited in  the  gulf  are  largely  limestones,  though  with  much  clay  shale 
and  marl,  while  the  presence  of  gypsum  points  to  the  existence 
of  lagoons.  The  beds  attain  their  maximum  thickness  of  about 
1800  feet  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  which  then  formed  the  east- 
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em  coast  of  the  Great  Basin  land.  These  strata  have  yielded 
many  marine  fossils,  but  the  fossils  are  very  scanty  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  beds  formed  in  the  open  sea. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  Jura,  or  upper  Malm,  still  further  changes 
were  produced.  In  the  Old  World  this  was  the  time  of  a  vast 
transgression  of  the  sea,  but  in  North  America  the  land  was  rising, 
gradually  drying  up  the  great  northern  gulf,  interrupting  the  con- 
nection with  central  European  waters  which  had  so  long  been 
shown  by  the  fossils  of  the  Pacific  border,  and  bringing  in  a 
transgression  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  which  extended  its  waters  all  down 
the  western  coast  of  North  America  as  far  as  Mexico,  but  was  sep- 
arated in  some  way  from  the  sea  which  washed  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  Upper  Jurassic  strata  are  found  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  California,  where  they  form  an  enormously  thick  series, 
principally  of  slates,  with  interstratified  beds  of  diabase  tuffs,  which 
show  that  volcanic  activity  prevailed  along  the  shores,  or  in  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  these  slates  are  traversed 
by  numerous  gold-bearing  quartz  veins. 

The  close  of  the  Jurassic  was  accompanied  in  North  America 
by  a  time  of  upheaval  and  mountain  making  along  the  western 
side  of  the  continent,  corresponding  to  the  Appalachian  revolution 
which  had  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic  era  along  the 
eastern  side.  The  Sierra  Nevada  had  for  long  ages  been  a  sinking 
geosynclinal  trough,  in  which  great  thicknesses  of  sediment  had 
accumulated ;  now,  at  length,  it  yielded  to  the  force  of  lateral 
compression,  which  ridged  the  strata  up  into  great  folds.  By  this 
movement  the  Pacific  coast-line  was  transferred  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  and  probably  the  Coast  Range 
was  upheaved,  forming  a  chain  of  islands.  Little  is  known  con- 
cerning this  primary  condition  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  had 
not  yet  become  separated  from  the  Great  Basin  by  faults,  the 
present  mountains  being  due  to  long  subsequent  movements.  In 
the  interior  of  the  continent  also  these  movements  brought  about 
great  changes,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  the  geographical  modi- 
fications of  the  interior  all  occurred  at  the  same  time,  or  that  they 
were  all  connected  with  the  upheaval  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.     We 
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have  already  seen  that  marked  changes  were  in  progress  during 
the  upper  Malm.  The  result  of  the  diastrophic  movements  in  the 
interior  during  the  latter  part,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Jurassic 
period,  was  to  drain  the  inland  seas  and  the  great  northern  gulf, 
converting  nearly  the  whole  region  into  land. 

Foreign.  — The  greater  part  of  South  America  was  above  the  sea 
during  the  Jurassic  period,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Trias.  Marine 
deposits  of  the  former  period  are  found  only  along  the  western 
border  of  the  continent,  where  they  extend  from  5°  to  35**  S.  lat. 
Throughout  the  Jurassic  the  sea  which  covered  this  western  coast 
retained  its  faunal  connection  with  the  central  European  region, 
and  even  the  minuter  divisions,  the  substages  and  zones  of  the 
European  Jura,  are  applicable  to  the  classification  of  the  South 
American  beds.  In  what  manner  this  southern  area  became 
separated  from  the  Pacific  border  of  North  America  in  the  upper 
Malm,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 

In  Europe  the  Jurassic  rocks  are  magnificently  displayed,  but 
they  differ  much  both  in  thickness  and  in  character  as  they  are 
traced  from  one  country  to  another,  which  results  from  more 
frequent  and  more  localized  changes  of  level  than  had  occurred 
during  the  Palieozoic. 

The  Lias  has  a  much  more  restricted  extension  than  the  later 
Jurassic  stages.  At  the  end  of  the  Triassic  had  begun  a  trans- 
gression of  the  sea,  which  flooded  many  of  the  inland  basins  and 
salt  lakes,  and  the  same  transgression  continued  into  the  Lias, 
proceeding  northward  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  covering  large 
areas  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  as  well  as  a  belt  across 
England,  but  not  extending  to  Russia.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  Eurasian  land  mass  was  above  the  sea,  and  fresh-water  lakes 
exteniied  across  Siberia,  while  in  China  wide-spread  deposits  of 
Li-issic  coal  were  accumulated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  Jura  the  transgression  of  the 
o(  can  was  renewed,  and  this  time  on  a  vastly  larger  scale,  cutting 
the  continents  by  seas  and  straits,  invading  great  areas  that  had 
lonu  been  land,  and  covering  the  larger  part  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  transgressions  of  the  sea  in  all  recorded 
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geological  history,  but  it  did  not  greatly  affect  North  America. 
Central  and  northern  Russia  were  invaded  by  an  extension  of  the 
sea  from  the  north,  and  in  this  Russian  sea  was  developed  a  highly 
characteristic  fauna.  Strata  distinguished  by  the  Russian  fauna 
extend  through  Siberia,  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  Alaska,  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  and  the  uppermost  Jurassic  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico.  In  peninsular  India  the  Jura  is  represented 
by  the  upper  division  of  the  Gondwdna  system,  which,  as  before, 
was  laid  down  in  an  inland  sea.  The  continental  mass  to  which 
India  then  belonged  was  cut  off  from  Asia  by  a  strait  or  sea  which 
covered  the  site  of  the  Himalayas,  but  it  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  Australia  by  way  of  the  Malay  islands,  or,  more  likely, 
with  South  Africa.  The  great  Jurassic  transgression  submerged 
considerable  areas  of  northern  India,  as  it  also  covered  narrow 
areas  along  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Australia.  Much  of 
Madagascar  was  under  water,  but  the  southern  portion  is  believed 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  narrow  land  which  extended  from 
South  Africa  to  India.  Some  of  eastern  Africa  was  covered  by  a 
bay  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  no  marine  Jurassic  has  been  found  in 
the  southern  or  western  portions  of  that  continent. 

The  very  striking  faunal  differences  which  obtain  between  dif- 
ferent regions  have  led  certain  observers,  especially  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Neumayr  of  Vienna,  to  the  conclusion  that  climatic  zones 
had  already  been  established  in  Jurassic  times,  —  Boreal,  central 
European,  and  Alpine  or  Equatorial  zones,  with  corresponding 
ones  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  This  conclusion  as  to  climatic 
belts  is,  however,  a  very  doubtful  one,  and  is  in  conflict  with  the 
distribution  of  the  several  geographical  faunas,  for  the  central 
European  fauna  is  found  in  equatorial  Africa,  and  the  supposed 
equatorial  fauna  occurs  in  the  Andes  20°  of  latitude  south  of  its 
proper  boundary.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  marked  faunal 
differences  are  due  to  varying  facies,  depth  of  water,  character  of 
bottom,  etc.,  and  even  more  to  the  partly  isolated  sea-basins  and 
the  changing  connections  which  were  established  between  them. 
There  is  no  cogent  evidence  to  show  that  the  Jurassic  climate  was 
less  mildy  equable,  and  uniform  than  that  of  preceding  periods. 
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Jurassic  Life 

The  life  of  the  Jurassic  has  been  preserved  in  wonderful  fulness 
and  variety ;  but  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  our  knowledge 
of  it  has  been  principally  derived  from  Europe,  where  a  host  of 
eminent  geologists  have  long  studied  the  great  wealth  of  material. 
The  contrast  between  North  America  and  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
relative  abundance  of  Jurassic  marine  fossils  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  while  in  Great  Britain  alone  more  than  4000  species  have 
been  described,  in  America  hardly  one-tenth  of  that  number  has 
so  far  been  found. 

Plants.  —  The  flora  of  the  Jurassic  differs  little,  on  the  whole, 
from  that  of  the  Trias,  and  is  made  up  of  Ferns,  Horsetails, 
CycadSy  and  Conifers,  Tree  ferns  flourished  in  northern  Europe 
in  great  variety.  The  Cycads  attain  their  culmination  of  abundance 
and  diversity  in  this  period,  no  less  than  forty  species  occurring 
in  a  single  horizon  of  the  English  Upper  Jura ;  some  of  them,  like 
Palicozamia,  have  leaves  exceeding  one  foot  in  length.  The  Coni- 
fers are  of  somewhat  more  modern  aspect  than  those  of  the  Trias, 
and,  from  their  resemblance  to  genera  which  are  still  extant,  have 
received  such  names  as  Thujifes,  Tuxi/es,  Cupressites,  Pinites,  etc. 
The  Araucarian  pines  still  flourished  in  Europe.  Monocotyledons 
have  been  reported  from  the  Jurassic,  but  the  evidence  for  their 
existence  is  very  doubtful. 

Foraminifera  are  found  in  great  numbers  and  variety  in  the  soft 
Jurassic  clays,  many  of  them  belonging  to  genera  which  still 
abound  in  the  modern  seas.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
organisms  first  became  so  abundant  in  Jurassic  times ;  it  is  merely 
that  the  conditions  for  the  preser\'ation  of  these  microscopic  and 
exquisite  shells  had  not  been  so  favourable  before. 

Radiolaria.  —  The  beautiful  siliceous  tests  of  the  Radiolarians 
are  also  found  in  multitudes.  In  the  Alps  occur  whole  strata  of 
red  flints  and  jaspery  slates,  which  are  composed  almost  entirely 
of  these  tests. 

Spongida.  —  Sponges  are  found  in  wonderful  profusion  and 
diversity  and  in  such  perfect  preservation  that  every  detail  of  their 
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beautifiil  structure  may  be  made  out  with  ihe  microscope.  In 
some  localities  these  sponges  are  heaped  up  in  such  masses  that 
they  fill  [he  strata,  while  other  localities  of  the  same  horizon  are 
enlirely  free  from  them. 


k  iind  Haj^de 


CslenteraU.  —  Corals  abound,  especiallv  m  the  Upper  Jurassic 
of  central  Europe.  The  Anthozoan  Cctals  all  belong  to  the  mod- 
cm  Hexaeoralla,  In  decided  contrast  to  the  relncoralU  of  the 
Palaeozoic  seas.     Isaslraa,  MonlUvaulUa,  and  Tht<osmilia  arc  the 

dominant  genera. 
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The  Echinodermata,  especially  the  Crinoids  and  Sea-urchins, 
are  of  great  importance.  The  Crinoids  are  vastly  more  abundant 
than  they  had  been  in  the  Trias,  and  although  the  number  of 
genera  and  species  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  the  great  assem- 
blage of  Carboniferous  time,  yet  for  profusion  and  size  of  indi- 
viduals the  Jurassic  has  never  been  surpassed.  Especially  charac- 
teristic are  the  superb  species  of  Pentactinus  (PI.  IX,  Fig.  i),  a 
genus  which  still  exists  in  the  West  Indian  seas.  Other  common 
genera  are  Apiocnnus  and  Eugniiacrinus.  These  genera  all 
belong  to  the  Neoctinoidea^  which  have  a  very  different  type  of 
stnicture  from  the  Palaeozoic  forms,  but,  like  nearly  all  the  latter, 
they  were  attached  to  the  sea- bottom  by  their  long  stems.  In  the 
Jurassic  first  appear  the  free-swimming  Crinoids,  like  Comatula^ 
the  commonest  of  modern  genera.  These  animals  possess  a  stem 
only  in  their  early  stages  of  development ;  subsequently  they 
become  detached  and  free.  Star-fishes  and  BrittU  Stars  are  not 
very  common,  but  have  attained  a  completely  modern  structure. 

The  Echinoiiis  have  undergone  a  wonderful  expansion  and 
diversification  by  the  time  of  the  Middle  Jurassic.  In  the  Lias,  as 
in  the  Trias,  we  find  only  the  regular,  radially  symmetrical  sea- 
urchins,  with  mouth  and  anus  at  the  opposite  poles  of  the  shell, 
but  in  the  middle  and  upper  Jura  appear  the  irregular  Spatangoids 
and  Clypcastroids,  In  these  the  shell  is  bilaterally  symmetrical, 
rather  than  radially  so,  the  anus,  and  even  the  mouth,  losing  their 
polar  positions,  and  the  shape  of  the  ambulacral  areas  being 
greatly  changed.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  attainment  of 
modern  structure  which  so  many  of  the  Mesozoic  Invertebrates 
display. 

Arthropoda.  —  The  Crustacea  are  not  found  in  very  many  locali- 
ties, but  places  like  the  famous  lithographic  Hmestones  of  Solen- 
hofen  in  Bavaria,  where  the  conditions  of  preservation  were 
favourable,  show  that  this  group  was  very  abundant  and  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  Jurassic  seas.  The  long-tailed  (macrurous)  Deca- 
pods (of  which  the  lobster  is  a  familiar  example)  are  in  the 
ascendant  and  are  represented  by  many  genera,  several  of  which 
still  exist.     The  Crabs,  or  short-tailed  Decapods,  which  are  now 
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SO  very  common,  make  their  first  known  appearance  in  the  Jurassic, 
but  they  were  still  rare,  and  connecting  links  between  the  long- 
tailed  and  short-tailed  series  were  more  abundant.  Isopods  and 
Stomatopods  also  abounded. 

The  Limuloids  are  reduced  to  the  single  genus  Limulus,  which 
then  occurred  in  the  European  seas,  while  the  living  horseshoe 
crabs  of  that  genus  are  found  only  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Molucca  Islands. 

Spiders  and  Centipedes  have  not  yet  been  found,  —  another 
illustration  of  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  animals  existed  in  Jurassic  times,  for 
we  find  them  both  before  and  after  that  period. 

Insects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  found  in  multitudes  in  certain 
localities,  and  display  a  great  advance  in  the  number  of  types  over 
any  of  the  Palaeozoic  periods.  The  Orthopters  and  Neuropters 
which  we  found  in  the  Palaeozoic  are  enriched  by  many  new 
forms,  such  as  grasshoppers  and  dragon-flies,  while  beetles  {Cole- 
opterd)  become  very  abundant.  The  Hymenopters  (ants,  bees, 
wasps,  etc.)  and  the  Dipters  (flies)  date  from  the  Jurassic,  and 
Lepidopters  (butterflies)  have  also  been  reported,  though  doubt- 
fully. As  the  latter  insects  are  dependent  upon  a  flowering  vege- 
tation, definite  proof  of  their  presence  in  the  Jura  will  establish 
the  existence  of  the  Angiosperms. 

Brachiopoda.  —  These  shells  are  still  common  in  the  Jura,  but 
they  are  simply  a  profusion  of  individuals  belonging  to  a  few 
genera,  most  of  which  persist  in  our  recent  seas.  Terebratula, 
Waldheimia,  and  Rhynchonella  are  much  the  most  important 
genera,  and  the  last  stragglers  of  the  long-lived  Palaeozoic  Spiri- 
ferina  are  here  found.        • 

MoUusca.  —  The  Bivalves,  which  had  already  become  such  im- 
portant elements  of  the  Triassic  fauna,  greatly  increase  in  the  Jura, 
their  shells  forming  great  banks  and  strata.  Many  of  the  genera 
are  still  living,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  abundant  ones  can  be 
mentioned  here.  Oysters  like  Gnphcea  (IX,  2),  Exogyra,  and 
Ostrea  itself  are  common.  Trigonia  (Fig.  151  and  PI.  IX,  Fig.  5) 
is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Jura,  but  a  few  representatives 
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of  ihai  genus  have  persisted  to  the  present  time  and  are  found  in 
the  Australian  seas.  Diceras  and  Pholadomya  are  likewise  com- 
mon genera,  and  there  are  very  many  others.  Among  the  Gai- 
tropoiia  the  most  significant  change  lies  in  the  importance  which 
the  siphon -mouthed  shells  {Sifihotwstomala')  now  for  the  first  time 
assume;  examples  of  this  group  are  Nfritiia,  Alaria,  Parpurina, 
etc.     Of  the  shells  with  entire  mouths  (Holoslomata)  the  ancient 
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I'alfeozoic  genus  Pleuroiomaria  is  as  abundant  as  ever,  not  begin- 
ning to  decline  until  the  Cretaceous  period. 

The  Cfphiilopods  are  at  the  very  height  of  their  culmination, 
and  are  present  in  an  astonishing  prftfusion  and  diversity,  filling 
whole  strata  with  their  heaped-up  shells.  The  Nauliloids  differ 
from  those  of  the  Trias  in  their  smoother  and  more  involute  shells. 
The  Ammonoids  do  not  display  so  many  types  of  shell  slruciure 
as  we  have  found  in  the  Trias,  and  the  genera  are  mostly  different 
from  those  of  the  latter  period  ;  but  in  number  of  distinct  species 
the  Jura  much  surpasses  the  other  Mesozoic  periods.  Phyltoceras 
Ly/acerds  continue  on  from  t!ie  Trias,  but  the  most  abundant, 
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characteristic,  and  widely  spread  genera  are  new.  Of  these  may 
be  mentioned  :  Arietitfs,  ^goceras^  Harpoceras^  Suphanoceras, 
Perisphinctites,  and  many  others,  each  with  large  numbers  of  spe- 
cies. The  Be/eniniteSy  which  were  introduced  in  a  small  way  in 
the  Trias,  in  the  Jurassic  blossom  out  into  an  incredible  number 
of  forms,  exceeding  even  the  Ammonites  in  abundance  of  indi- 
viduals, if  not  of  species.  These  extinct  Cephalopods  belonged 
to  -the  Dibranchiatay  as  do  all  the  living  forms  except  the  pearly 
Nautilus ;  they  in  some  measure  serve  to  connect  the  extinct 
genera  having  external  shells  with  the  existing  naked  squids  and 
cuttle-fishes,  which  have  only  rudimentary  internal  shells,  the  pen 
or  cuttle-bone.  The  Belemnites  have  a  straight,  conical,  cham- 
bered shell,  called  \\it  phragfnocone,  which  ends  above  in  a  broad, 
thin  plate.  The  phragmocone  was  partly  external  to  the  animal, 
and  its  lower,  pointed  end  was  inserted  into  a  dart-  or  club-shaped 
body  called  \ht  guard  ox  rostrum  (PI.  IX,  Fig.  4),  which  is  com- 
posed of  dense,  fibrous,  crystalline  calcite.  Usually  only  the  guard 
is  preserved  in  the  fossil  state,  and  specimens  are  so  common  that 
they  have  attracted  popular  interest  and  bear  the  folk-name  of 
"thunderbolts."  In  a  few  instances  the  animal  has  been  preserved 
almost  entire,  so  that  the  structure  is  well  understood. 

Vertebrata. — The  Fishes  have  advanced  much  beyond  those 
of  the  Trias.  The  Sharks  have  attained  practically  their  modern 
condition,  and  the  broad,  flattened  Rays  are  a  new  type  of  the 
order.  The  Chimceroids  were  much  more  numerous  and  rela- 
tively important  than  they  are  at  present,  when  only  a  few  are 
left.  The  Dipnoans  have  become  very  scarce  and  are  hardly  rep- 
resented in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  save  for  the  persistence  of 
Ceratodus,  The  Crossopterygians  are  greatly  reduced,  though  a 
few  exceedingly  curious  forms,  like  Undina^  still  linger.  Of  the 
Teleostome  fishes  the  Ganoids  are  still  the  dominant  type,  as  they 
had  been  since  the  Devonian.  Some  of  these  Jurassic  forms  are 
evidently  the  forerunners  of  the  Sturgeons,  but  most  of  them  re- 
semble the  Gar- pike  of  our  Western  rivers  {Lepidosteus^^  and  are 
covered  with  a  heavy  armour  of  thick,  shining,  rhomboidal  scales. 
Many  of  these  Ganoids  are  of  small  or  moderate  size,  such  as 
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Daptiliui  (Fig.  153)  and  Aipidorhyntkus  (Fig.  153),  while  oihere, 
like  ihe  superb  Lepidotus,  were  very  large,  evidently  the  kings  of 
their  lime  and  race.  Some  of  the  Jurassic  fishes  approximate  the 
Teleosts  so  closely  thnt  it  seems  arbitrary  to  call  them  Ganoids. 
Cithiriis.  Lepiolepis,  Hypsocormus  (Fig,  154),  and  Megaiunts  are 
much  Like  what  the  ancestral  Teleosts  must  have  beetL 
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No  Amphibia  are  certainly  known  from  the  Jurassic. 

The  ReptiUs  have  attained  a  higher  and  more  diversified  plane 
of  existence  than  in  the  Trias.  Most  of  the  Triassic  genera  and 
one  entire  reptilian  order,  the  Theromorphs,  have  become  extinct, 
but  new  and  more  advanced  forms  come  in  to  take  their  places. 
The  Rhynchocepkalians  continue  and  the  first  of  the  true  Lizards 
(Lacertiiia)  appear.  Turtles  abound,  having  grown  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  Trias.  The  Ichthyosauria  are  a  highly 
characteristic  Jurassic  group ;  for  though  they  are  found  in  both 
the  Trias  and  the  Cretaceous,  the  Jura,  and  especially  the  Lias,  is 
the  time  of  their  principal  expansion.  Certain  localities  in  the 
Lias  of  England  and  Germany  have  yielded  an  incredible  number 


Fig.  155.  —  Restoration  of  Ichthyosaurus  quadriscissus.     (E.  Fraas.) 

of  skeletons,  and  some  of  the  specimens  have  preserved  the  im- 
pressions of  the  outline  of  the  body  and  limbs,  showing  recogniz- 
ably the  nature  of  the  skin.  These  reptiles  were  entirely  marine 
in  their  habits  and  preyed  upon  fishes,  and  their  limbs  were  con- 
verted into  swimming  paddles ;  there  are  several  small  dorsal  fins 
and  a  large  tail-fin,  the  principal  organ  of  propulsion  (see  Fig. 
155).  The  muzzle  is  drawn  out  into  an  elongate  slender  snout, 
armed  with  numerous  sharp  teeth,  which  were  set  in  a  continuous 
groove,  not  in  separate  sockets.  The  eye  is  very  large  and  pro- 
tected by  a  number  of  bony  plates,  which  are  often  preserved  in 
the  fossil  state.  The  neck  is  very  short  and  hardly  distinguished 
from  the  porpoise-like  body.  The  skin  was  smooth,  having  neither 
homy  scales  nor  bony  scutes,  which  was  of  advantage  in  lessening 
the  friction  of  the  water.    In  length,  these  reptiles  sometimes  ex- 
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ceeded  ij  feet.    Baf'tanvthn,  found  in  WjotoiDg,  b  an  IchAf^H 

utir  without  teeth  and  miul  have  fed  upon  snull  and  soft  roarine 

invcrlcbnlet,  m  do  the  toothless  whales. 
Aoothcr  group  of  carnivorous  inatine  reptiles  is  that  of  the 
J^iiotauria,  which  began  in  the 
TriAS  and  cultninated  in  the  Jura, 
and  which  fonns  a  curious  contnsl 
to  the  tchthyosaurs.  Id  the  typicjl 
genus  Hesiosaunii  (Fig,  156)  the 
head  is  relatively  very  small,  and  the 
jaws  are  provided  with  large,  shntp 
Icelh,  set  in  distinct  sockets.  'Ihc 
neck  is  exceedingly  long,  slender, 
and  serpent-like,  and  marked  off 
distinctly  from  the  small  body.  The 
swimming  paddles  are  much  larger 
than  in  the  Ichthyosaurs  and  proba- 
bly had  more  to  do  with  locomotion  ; 
the  skeleton  of  the  paddle  departs 
much  less  widely  from  the  structure 
of  a  terrestrial  reptile's  foot  than 
does  that  of  an  Ichthyosaur.  With 
their  long  necks,  the  Plesiosaun 
could  lie  motionless  far  below  the 
surface,  occasionally  raising  their 
heads  above  the  water  to  breathe, 
or  drifting  them  to  the  bottom  after 
their  prey,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  fish.  I'he  Jurassic  species  of 
Hesiosaurui  do  not  much  exceed  I 
length  of  JO  feel,  but  fii^sauntt  of 

the  same  group  was  gigantic,  a  single  paddle  sometimes  measuring 

6  feet  in  length ;  the  reptiles  of  the  latter  genus  had,  however, 

proponionately  larger  heads  and  shorter  necks. 

Ihe  seas  and  riven  of  Juras^c  times  were  swarming  with  Cr^c^ 

dUes,  Tiltfis^ums  being  the  characteristic  genus  of  the  period.    In 
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appearance  these  reptiles  much  resembled  the  modem  Gavial  of 
India  and  had  a  similar  elongate  and  slender  snout.  The  fore 
legs  were  much  smaller  than  the  hind,  and  these  animals  were 
doubtless  of  more  exclusively  aquatic  habit  than  the  crocodiles 
and  alligators  of  the  present  day. 

The  Dinosauria  have  become  much  larger,  more  numerous  and 
diversified  than  they  had  been  in  the  Trias,  though,  as  the  foot- 
prints in  the  Newark  sandstones  teach  us,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  Triassic  Dinosaurs  has  yet  been  recovered.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  this,  it  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  true  that  the  group 
had  made  notable  progress  in  the  Jurassic.  The  group  of  Dino- 
sauria is  a  heterogeneous  one,  comprising  reptiles  of  very  different 
size,  appearance,  structure,  and  habits  of  life.  Some  were  heavy, 
slow- moving  quadrupeds,  having  fore  and  hind  legs  of  not  very 
unequal  length,  with  hoof-like  toes,  and  usually  with  very  small 
heads.  Dinosaurs  of  this  type  were  mostly  plant-feeders  and  had 
rows  of  grinding  teeth  adapted  for  such  a  diet.  CeHosaurus  is  an 
example  of  this  kind  of  Dinosaur,  which  attained  a  length  of  40 
feet.  Scelidosaurus  is  another  herbivorous  reptile,  but  with  such 
short  fore  legs  that  the  gait  must  have  been  bipedal,  or  else  the 
back  must  have  been  arched  upward  very  strongly  to  the  hind 
quarters.  This  animal,  and  its  ally,  Omosaurus,  were  provided 
with  an  armour  of  bony  plates  and  spines  covering  the  back  and 
tail.  Megalosaurus^  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  gigantic  carnivorous 
Dinosaur,  having  terrible,  sharp-pointed  teeth,  while  the  toes  were 
armed  with  sharp,  curved  claws.  These  creatures  walked  upon 
their  elongated  hind  legs  and  were  the  most  formidable  beasts  of 
prey  that  scourged  the  Jurassic  lands.  Not  all  of  the  Jurassic 
Dinosaurs  were  gigantic ;  very  small  ones  also  ranged  through  the 
forests  or  may  even  have  been  arboreal  in  their  habits.  Compso- 
gnathusy  for  example,  was  a  bipedal,  carnivorous  Dinosaur  hardly 
larger  than  a  house  cat. 

Another  very  remarkable  order  of  reptiles,  the  Pierosauria^ 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Jurassic  (Fig.  157).  These  ani- 
mals were  provided  with  wings,  and  were  true  fliers,  thus  realizing 
the  old  myth  of  flying  dragons.    The  head  is  relatively  large,  but 
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\tTf  lightly  constructed,  and  set  at  light  angles  willi  the  neck,  J 
in  bjtds.  In  the  Jurassic  species  the  jaws  are  more  or  less  coni- 
ptetely  anned  with  teeth,  which  by  their  form  show  the  carnivo- 
roiu  propensities  of  the  aoinial.  The  joints  of  the  external  or 
littk  finger  of  the  hand  are  much  thickened  and  elongated,  this 
finger  being  longer  than  the  body  and  legs  together.  A  mem- 
brane, or  patagitim,  was  stretched  between  the  elongate  finger 
on  one  side,  and  the  body  and  leg  on  the  other,  thus  forming  the 


wing,  which  rather  resembled   the 
wing  of  the  bat  than  that  of  a  bird, 
though  differing  from  the  former  in  being 
sujiported  by  one  finger  instead  of  four.     A 
few  esreptionally  well  preserved  specimens 
found    in   the   Solenhofen  hmestones   have 
retained  the  clearly-marked  impressions  of 
those  wing  membranes.    The  tegs,  like  those 
of  bats,  were  small  and  weak,  and  the  tail 
was  very  short  in  some  species,  very  long 
in  others.     Some,  at  least,  of  the  latter  had 
a   membranous,  oar-like   expansion  at  the 
tip  of  the  tail.     That  the   Pterosaurs  had 
Fin.  is7.~Resio™tton    thg  power  of  true  flight,  and  did  not  merely 

°lhI^kyHckZ^^\n\\evr  ^^'*-^  S'*^'*'  '^"P^  '■'^'^  '^'^  *'*''''S  squirrels, 
is  shown  by  the  hollow,  pneumatic  bones 
(like  those  of  birds),  and  by  the  keel  on  the  breast-bone  for  ihe 
attachment  of  the  great  muscles  of  flight.  This  keel  is  found  in 
both  birds  and  bats.  The  skin  was  naked,  having  neither  scales 
nor  feathers.  The  Jurassic  I'lerosaurs  were  small,  the  spread  o( 
wings  not  exceeding  3  feet. 

Bints.  —  One  of  the  most  remarkable  advances  which  Jurassic 
life  hfts  to  show  consists  in  the  first  appearttnce  of  the  birds.  As 
yet,  only  a  single  kind  of  Jurassic  bird  has  been  fbnnd,  and  Uiai 
in  the  Solcnhofcn  limestones.     This,  the  most  ancient  known  bird, 
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is  called  Archaopteryx  (Fig.  158),  and  has  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  reptiles,  and  many  characters  which  recur  only  in 
the  embryos  or  modern  birds.  The  peculiarities  which  strike  one 
at  the  first  glance  are  the  head  and  tail ;  there  was  no  homy 
beak,  but  the  jaws  are  set  with  a  row  of  small  teeth,  while  the  tail 
is  very  long,  composed  of  separate  vertebrae,  and  with  a  pair  of 
quill  feathers  attached  to  each  joint.  The  wing  is  constructed  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  of  a  modem  bird,  but  is  decidedly  more 
primitive.  The  four  fingers  are 
all  free  (in  recent  birds  two  of 
them  are  fused  together)  they 
have  the  same  number  of  jomts 
as  in  the  lizards,  and  are  all 
provided  with  claws.  The  plu 
mage  is  thoroughly  bird  like  m  ,  / 
character,  but  is  peculiar  m  the 
presence  of  quill  feathera  on  the 
legs.  This  very  extraordinary 
creature  was,  then,  a  true  bird 
but  had  retained  many  features 
of  its  reptilian  ancestry  and 
shows  us  that  those  ancestors 
have  still  to  be  sought  m  the 
Trias  or  even  the  Pemiian. 

Mammalia.  —  The  mammals  F"'-  ' 
of  the  Jurassic  are  still  very  rare 
and  imperfectly  known,  and  have  been  found  in  only  a  few  places. 
How  many  mammalian  genera  should  be  referred  to  the  Jurassic 
will  depend  upon  where  the  somewhat  arbitrary  line  is  drawn, 
which  separates  that  system  from  the  Cretaceous.  Excluding  the 
transition  beds  of  Wyoming  and  the  Purbeck  of  England,  three 
genera  are  known  from  the  Jura,  all  found  in  European  localities  : 
Phascolotherium,  Amphitherium,  and  Stereognathus,  all  of  them 
tiny  and  very  primitive  creatures.  From  the  scanty  remains  it  is 
not  possible  to  learn  much  about  them. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

THE  CSETACEOnS  PERIOD 

The  name  Cretaceous  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  for  chalk 
{Creta)f  because  in  England,  where  the  name  was  early  used,  the 
thick  masses  of  chalk  are  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the 
system. 

In  very  marked  contrast  to  the  scanty  development  of  the  Jura, 
the  Cretaceous  strata  of  North  America  are  displayed  on  a  vast 
scale,  and  cover  enormous  areas  of  the  continent,  eloquent  wit- 
nesses of  the  great  geographical  changes  in  that  long  period. 
PVesh- water,  estuarine,  and  marine  rocks  are  all  well  represented, 
and,  in  consequence,  our  information  regarding  the  life  of  North 
America  and  its  seas  during  Cretaceous  times  is  incomparably 
more  complete  than  it  is  for  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic. 

The  Cretaceous  rocks  of  North  America  are  of  very  different 
character  in  the  different  parts  of  the  continent,  and  require  sepa- 
rate classification. 

Distribution  of  Cretaceous  Rocks 

American.  —  At  the  opening  of  the  Cretaceous,  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America  appears  to  have  been  farther  to  the  east- 
ward than  it  is  at  present ;  but  just  as  had  happened  in  the  Triassic 
period,  a  long,  narrow  depression  was  formed,  running  roughly 
parallel  with  the  coast,  and  in  this  depression  one  or  more  bodies 
of  water  accumulated,  in  which,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  sedi- 
ments in  the  form  of  sands  and  clays  were  deposited.  This 
Potomac  series,  which  is  divisible  into  several  stages,  has  been 
traced  through  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket, 
Block  Island,  Ix)ng  Island,  Staten  Island,  across  New  Jersey,  and 
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thence  southward  to  Georgia,  where  it  .turns  northwestward,  fol- 
lowing the  Mississippi  embayment  into  Tennessee,  and  from  there 
turning  southwestward  through  Arkansas.  In  the  northern  part 
of  this  region,  from  Nantucket  to  the  Delaware  River,  only  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  Potomac  series  has  been  found.  The 
Potomac  is  nowhere  marine,  and  everywhere  rests  unconformably 
upon  the  underlying  Triassic  and  older  rocks.  The  accumulation 
of  sediments  in  these  depressions  went  on  for  a  very  long  time, 
apparently  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  by 
some  geologists  it  is  believed  that  the  process  began  in  the  Juras- 
sic, to  which  period  they  refer  the  lowest  members  of  the  Potomac 
series.  As  the  thickness  of  sediment  is  not  great  (not  exceeding 
600  feet),  the  process  of  deposition  must  have  been  very  slow. 

While  along  the  Atlantic  border  the  land  was  more  extended 
than  at  present,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  a  different 
order  of  events  was  brought  about.  In  southern  Mexico  occurred 
a  depression  which  submerged  the  land  almost  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  through  probably  leaving  some  sort  of  land  barrier  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  transgression  of  the  sea  ex- 
tended northward,  covering  most  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and 
sending  a  bay  into  southern  Kansas.  At  the  base  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  strata  in  Texas  is  found  a  deposit  of  fresh-water  sands, 
the  Trinity  stage,  which  is  the  recognized  equivalent  of  the  basal 
Potomac.  The  advancing  sea  soon  obliterated  this  body  of  fresh 
water,  and  tlie  continued  depression  soon  established  a  clear  and 
quite  deep  sea,  in  which  were  formed  the  great  masses  of  the 
Comanche  limestones,  that  are  the  surface  rocks  of  nearly  all 
Mexico  and  cover  a  large  part  of  Texas.  The  Ouachita  Moun- 
tains of  Arkansas  stood  out  as  a  promontory  in  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous sea  and  the  ancient  shore  line  has  been  traced  around  their 
foot.  Over  much  of  Texas  the  Comanche  limestones  are  soft, 
and  beds  of  chalk  occur  among  them ;  while  in  Mexico,  where  they 
have  been  folded  into  mountain  ranges,  they  have  become  much 
harder  and  more  compact.  The  thickness  of  the  Hmestones  in- 
creases southward  ;  from  1000  feet  in  northern  central  Texas,  it 
rises  to  5000  feet  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  Mexican  plateau 
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the  almost  incredible  thickness  of  10,000  to  10,000  feet  has  been 
Tcported.  No  less  than  six  distinct,  successive  marine  faunas  are 
found  in  the  Comanche  limestones  of  Texas,  and  the  faunal  rela- 
tionships of  this  region  are  closest  with  the  Mediterranean  province 
of  Europe,  and  especially  with  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Portugal. 

In  the  northern  interior  region  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  were 
all  laid  down  in  inland  bodies  of  water,  part  of  which,  at  least, 
were  fresh.  One  such  body  of  water  covered  southern  Wyoming, 
extending  down  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into 
Colorado.  In  it  were  deposited  a  thin  mass  of  sands  and  clays, 
the  Como  Beds,  in  which  are  preserved  the  remains  of  a  rich  land 
fauna  of  reptiles  and  mammals.  These  beds  are  usually  referred 
to  the  summit  of  the  Jurassic,  but  their  near  equivalence  seems  to 
be  with  the  Trinity  of  Texas,  the  basal  Potomac  of  the  Atlantic 
border,  and  with  the  English  Wealden,  all  of  which  are  well-nigh 
universally  regarded  as  Cretaceous.  Another  non-marine  and,  at 
least  locally,  fresh  body  of  water  occurred  east  of  the  Gold  Range 
of  British  Columbia,  extending  southward  into  Montana,  and  in  it 
were  deposited  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  Kootanie  stage,  the 
plant  remains  of  which  correlate  it  with  the  lower  Potomac,  though 
it  may  have  been  considerably  later  than  the  Como  beds.  In  this 
northern  area  there  is  no  evidence  of  deep  water,  but  only  of 
shallow  seas  or  lakes,  with  tracts  of  low-lying,  swampy  lands,  on 
which  a  luxuriant  vegetation  produced  valuable  deposits  of  coal. 
Other  inland  waters  occupied  an  unknown  extent  of  the  Great 
Plains  area ;  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  have  been  found  surrounding 
the  Black  Hills  and  in  a  few  other  localities. 

Along  the  Pacific  coast  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  are  displayed 
on  a  great  scale.  The  Great  Basin  land  then  extended  from 
southern  Nevada  to  latitude  54°  N.  in  British  Columbia,  with  the 
Sierra  Nevada  rising  along  part  of  its  western  shore,  to  which  the 
Pacific  extended.  North  of  the  Gold  Range  in  British  Columbia, 
the  ocean  spread  eastward,  though  no  doubt  broken  by  many 

I  These  beds  were  nntned  by  iheir  describer,  Professoi  Marsh,  i^K  AtIa»Ma»nis 
Btdi.  bul  u  Ihii  name  is  inadmissible,  the  lemi  Cama  Slagt  mar  ^  >ub*linite4 
from  Como,  Wyoming,  Ihe  \f^<^  looklitj. 
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islands,  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Coast 
Range  of  California  formed  a  chain  of  islands  and  reels.  In  the 
Sierra  Nevada  occurs  an  unconformity  between  the  -Lower  Creta- 
ceous and  the  uppermost  Jurassic,  but  it  does  not  imply  the  lapse 
of  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

The  older  division  of  the  Califomian  Lower  Cretaceous  is  called 
the  KnoxvilUy  and  has  an  estimated  maximum  thickness  of 
20,000  feet,  laid  down  upon  a  slowly  subsiding  sea-bottom.  At 
the  end  of  the  Knoxville  age,  the  subsidence  became  more  rapid 
and  the  sea  began  to  encroach  upon  the  land,  for  the  Horsetown 
beds,  which  have  a  thickness  of  6000  feet,  overlap  the  Knoxville 
shoreward  and  extend  over  upon  the  underlying  Jurassic  and  other 
pre-Cretaceous  systems.  Although  the  two  stages  of  the  Califor- 
nian  Lower  Cretaceous  are  entirely  conformable  throughout,  and 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  a  continuous  process  of  sedimen- 
tation, yet  there  is  a  very  marked  faunal  change  between  them. 
The  Knoxville  beds  have  a  northern  fauna,  allied  to  that  of  Russia, 
showing  that  the  connection  with  Russian  seas,  which  had  been 
established  in  late  Jurassic  times,  was  still  kept  up.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  Horsetown  age,  however,  this  northern  commu- 
nication was  interrupted,  and  a  connection  was  formed  with  the 
waters  of  southern  Asia,  and  in  that  way  with  central  Europe. 
The  decided  contrast  which  we  find  between  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
faunas  of  California  and  of  Texas  points  to  the  existence  of  a  land 
barrier  between  the  seas  of  the  two  regions. 

Ill  the  southern  region  the  Lower  Cretaceous  was  terminated 
by  a  great  upheaval,  which  over  most  of  Mexico  and  Texas  caused 
the  ocean  to  retire  nearly  to  its  present  position,  raising  at  the 
same  time  a  long  ridge  of  land  which  became  connected  with  the 
Great  Basin  land.  This  mid- Cretaceous  land  epoch  must  have 
continued  for  a  considerable  time,  permitting  extensive  denuda- 
tion and  a  complete  change  in  the  fauna.  Wherever  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  is  in  contact  with  the  Comanche  limestones,  the  two 
are  unconformable,  and  no  species  of  animal  is  known  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.  These  limestones  form  the  principal  mass 
of  the  Mexican  mountains,  where  the  force  of  compression  has 
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converted  them  into  rocks  of  great  density,  and  from  their  ancient 
appearance  they  were  long  supposed  to  be  Carboniferous. 

The  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  have  a  far  wider  distribution  over 
North  America  than  have  those  of  the  lower  division,  which  is  due 
to  an  enormous  transgression  of  the  sea  over  the  land,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  all  recorded  geological  history.  Over  the  region  of 
the  Great  Plains  the  Upper  Cretaceous  was  inaugurated  by  the 
formation  of  a  non-marine  stage,  the  Dakota,  These  strata  cover 
much  of  Texas,  lying  unconformably  upon  the  Comanche  series, 
and  extend  northward  into  Canada.  It  is  very  difficult  to  com- 
prehend under  what  conditions  these  vast  sheets  of  conglomerate 
and  sandstone  could  have  been,  laid  down,  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  not  all  the  beds  referred  to  the  Dakota  really 
belong  to  it.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Colorado  uplift,  the 
Dakota  is  less  distinctly  a  sandstone  formation,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  beds  of  shale  and  even  coal  seams  of  workable  thick- 
ness. In  most  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  the  Dakota 
rests  in  apparent  conformity  upon  the  lowest  fresh-water  Creta- 
ceous, and  even  upon  the  Jurassic.  In  the  Uinta  and  Wasatch 
ranges  there  is  no  apparent  break  in  sedimentation  from  the 
Palaeozoic  to  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous,  though  the  whole  Lower 
Cretaceous  is  there  wanting.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  during 
the  long  Lower  Cretaceous  time  all  these  regions  had  been  low- 
lying  lands,  nearly  or  quite  at  base-level,  and  therefore  not  subject 
to  profound  denudation. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  Dakota  age  that  the  great  subsidence 
took  place  which  affected  nearly  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
brought  the  sea  in  over  vast  areas  where  for  ages  had  been  dry 
land.  South  of  New  England  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  was  sub- 
merged, and  in  New  Jersey,  at  least,  the  waters  covered  even  the 
Triassic  belt,  bringing  the  sea  up  to  the  foot  of  the  crystalline 
highlands.  The  lowlands  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  all  of  Florida  were  under  the  ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  was  extended  northward  in  a  great  bay  (the  Mississippi 
cmbayment),  covering  western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  ex- 
tending into  southern  Illinois.     Northeastern  Mexico  and  Texas 
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were  again  submerged,  and  a  wide  sea  connected  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  eastern  coast  of  this  interior 
sea  began  in  northwestern  Texas,  running  through  Kansas  and 
Iowa  nearly  to  the  present  line  of  the  Mississippi  River.  West- 
ward the  coast-line  was  the  uplift  which  ran  from  southern  Mexico 
into  British  Columbia.  The  Colorado  region  was  again  converted 
into  islands.  North  of  ihe  Great  Basin  land  the  interior  sea  was 
connected  with  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans,  which  united  over 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  continent. 

On  the  Pacific  side,  the  Sierras,  which  had  suffered  greatly  from 
denudation,  were  again  folded,  and  separated  from  the  interior 
basin  by  a  fault,  while  a  fracturing  of  the  crust  began  the  system  of 
Basin  Ranges,  arching  upward  trie  surface  of  the  Great  Basin.  A 
moderate  transgression  of  the  sea  caused  the  Upper  Cretaceous  to 
extend  farther  east  than  the  Lower.  Volcanic  activity  continued 
and  immense  bathylilhs  were  formed  deep  within  the  mountains. 
The  sea  extended  from  Lower  California  northward  along  the  Sierra, 
into  eastern  Oregon  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

The  North  American  continent  was  thus  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal land  masses,  the  larger  one  to  the  east  and  comprising  the 
pre-Cambrian  and  Palwozoic  areas.  In  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  this  land  lay  almost  entirely  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
for  a  southwestern  peninsula,  including  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  part  of  Texas.  The  western  area  was  much  smaller, 
extending  from  southern  Mexico  into  British  Columbia,  and  hav- 
ing its  greatest  width  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-fiflh  parallels 
of  latitude.  Between  the  two  lands  lay  the  Colorado  islands,  and 
doubtless  many  smaller  ones  as  well. 

The  character  of  sedimentation  differed  so  much  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  continent  that  the  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous have  received  different  names  in  the  separate  provinces,  and 
only  approximately  correspond  in  time. 

Along  the  Atlantic  border  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata  are  a 
series  of  marine  sands  and  clays,  which  are  sttll  almost  horizontal 
in  position  and  of  loose,  incoherent  texture.  In  New  Jersey  there 
are  extensive  developments  of  green  sands  (see  p.  175),  locally 
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called  marl.  The  Appalachi.in  MounUins,  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  long-continued  denudation  of  TrijHsic,  Jurassic,  and 
Lower  Cretaceous  times,  were  now  reduced  nearly  to  base-level,. 
the  Kiitatinny  pliiin  of  geographers  (see  p.  341).  This  peneplain 
was  low  and  Hat,  covering  the  whole  Appalachian  region,  and  the 
only  high  hills  upon  it  were  the  mountains  of  weslern  North  Caro- 
lina, then  much  lower  than  now.  Across  this  low  plain  the  Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna,  and  Potomac  must  have  held  very  much  their 
present  courses,  meandering  through  alluvial  flats. 

On  the  Gulf  border  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  are  limestones  called  the  Rotten  Limestone  below  (500 
to  I300  feet  thick),  and  the  Ripley  above  (200  feet).  Eastward 
the  water  shallowed,  and  in  Georgia  we  find  about  1400  feet  of 
clays  and  sands.  Northward  along  the  Mississippi  eiubayraent  the 
beds  thin  greatly  and  arc  mostly  clays  and  sands. 

In  the  interior  region  lying  upon  the  Dakota  are  the  marine 
beds  of  the  Colorado,  of  which  the  lower  division  is  the  Benton, 
a  mass  of  shales  and  hmestones  with  a  maximum  thickness  of 
1000  feel,  though  varying  much  from  point  to  point.  Hie  depres- 
sion still  continuing,  the  sea  became  quite  deep,  making  favourable 
conditions  for  the  formation  of  the  chalk  and  harder  limestonei 
of  the  Niobrara.  This  chalk  is  best  seen  in  Kansas,  but  extends 
into  South  Dakota  ;  elsewhere  are  sandstones  and  limestones  with 
a  maximum  thickness  of  1000  feet,  A  movement  of  reelcvaiion 
of  the  sea-bottom  began  even  in  Colorado  times,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  interior  region  oscillations  of  level  produced 
alternating  fresh-water,  or  cstuarine,  and  marine  conditions, 
Montana  and  the  Canadian  province  of  Alberta  is  a  thick  bod^ 
of  esluarine  or  fresh-water  strata  with  seams  of  coal  (the  Belfy\^ 
A'^i^r  formation)  interposed  between  the  marine  de)X)sits  of  th«! 
Colorado  below  and  the  Montana  above.  In  Ulah  is  another 
fresh-water  deposit  of  coal-bearing  rocks  of  Colorado  age. 

In  the  Montana  stage  marine  conditions  still  prevailed,  but  the 
waters  of  the  norlhem  sea  had  generally  become  much  shallower, 
and  a  marked  change  of  fauna  is  produced.  In  Alberta  are  coal 
measures  of  this  date.    Two  divisions  of  the  Montana  are  disi 
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guiahed,  although  not  everywhere  separable ;  the  For/  IHerrt, 
which  is  coinposed  of  shales  and  sandstones  with  a  maxinaum 
thickness  of  8000  feet,  and  the  Fox  Hills,  sandstones  and  some 
shales,  which  do  not  exceed  1000  feel.  This  movement  of  up- 
heaval in  the  interior  was  accompanied  or  followed  by  an  uplift 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  for  along  these  borders  the  upper- 
most Cretaceous  beds  are  either  wanting  or  represented  by  exceed- 
ingly thin  deposits.  In  the  interior  the  continued  upheaval  caused 
estuarine,  fresh-waler,  and  swampy  conditions  to  prevail  over  very 
wide  areas,  though  not  so  widely  extended  as  had  been  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  sea.  The  older  part  of  this  great  fresh-  and  brackisVi- 
watcr  formation  is  the  Laramie.  The  nortliwestern  part  of  the 
continent  had  been  converted  into  dry  land,  but  a  broad  estuary 
extended  up  the  course  of  the  present  Mackenzie  River  to  lati- 
tude 6a°  N.  Another  and  vastly  larger  body  of  water  beg^in 
about  latitude  57"  N.  and  reached,  though  perhaps  with  interrup- 
tions, to  northeastern  Mexico,  surrounding  the  Colorado  island. 
This  great  inland  sea  was  2000  miles  long  and  500  miles  wide, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  of  it  was  under  water  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  swamps  and  shallows  were  gathered  great 
quantities  of  vegetable  matter,  now  converted  into  coal  seams. 
Workable  coal  is  found  in  all  the  stages  of  the  western  Cretaceous, 
but  none  of  these  stages  is  comparable  to  the  Laramie  for  the 
extent  and  thickness  of  its  coal  measures.  In  the  Laiamie  sea 
were  alternating  conditions  of  fresh  and  brackish  water  and,  it  is 
said,  occasional  inroads  from  the  ocean  occurred. 

The  Laramie  was  a  time  of  iranquillily,  with  only  slow  and  gentle 
changes  of  level,  but  towards  its  close  some  important  disturb- 
ances took  place,  especially  along  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
first  of  these  movements  affected  only  the  Colorado  island,  and 
its  effects  are  especially  well  shown  in  the  Denver  basin,  where 
some  Soo  feet  of  conglomerates  (ihe  Arapahoe')  rest  upon  the 
Laramie  unconformably.  The  second  series  of  movements  was 
much  more  extensively  felt,  producing  marked  unconformities  both 
in  Colorado  and  Montana.  In  Colorado  there  was  a  great  vol- 
canic outburst.. and  the  Denver  stage,  which  overlies  the  Arapahoe 
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unconformably,  is  priiidi>ally  composed  of  andesitic  tuffs.  In 
Montana  the  equivalent  stage  (Lmngsbinf)  is  7000  feet  thick 
and  uncoufurmable  with  the  Laramie. 

The  Upper  Cretaceous  of  the  Pacific  coast  comprises  the  Chico 
scries,  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  4000  feet.  In  Vancouver's 
Island  the  Chico  is  coal-bearing.  The  faunal  connections  of  the 
Chico  are  with  southern  Asia,  that  series  having  very  little  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  interior  region.  The  uppennost  Cretaceous 
is  wanting  along  the  Pacific  coast,  except  for  certain  coal-bearing 
beds  in  Washington,  which  appear  to  represent  the  Laramie. 

The  Mesozoic  era  was  closed  in  the  West,  as  the  Palieozoic  had 
been  in  the  East,  by  a  lime  of  great  mountain  making,  and  to  this 
movement  is  attributed  the  formation  of  most  of  the  great  Western 
monntain  chains.  From  the  Arctic  Ocean  far  into  Mexico  the 
effects  of  the  disturbance  were  apparent.  The  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Wasatch  and  Uinta  ranges,  the  high  plateaus  of  Utah  and 
Arizona,  and  the  mountains  of  western  Texas  and  Mexico  date 
from  this  time,  though  subsequent  movements  have  greatly  modi- 
fied them.  Vast  volcanic  disturbances  accompanied  the  upheaval, 
which  was  on  a  far  grander  scale  than  the  Appalachian  revolution. 

Foreign.  —  In  South  America  the  Cretaceous  history  is  much 
like  that  of  the  northern  continent.  The  subsidence  which  inau- 
gurated the  Lower  Cretaceous  extended  the  sea  over  the  north- 
ern part  of  South  .America  and  covered  northeastern  Brazil,  with 
fresh-water  deposits  in  central  Brazil.  .All  along  the  Cordillera, 
from  Venezuela  to  Patagonia,  marine  Cretaceous  is  found,  but  east 
of  the  mountains,  with  the  exceptions  already  noted,  the  system  is 
represented  chiefly  by  non-marine  sandstones.  The  faunal  rela- 
tions of  the  South  American  Lower  Cretaceous  are  very  intimate 
with  northern  and  western  Africa.  Gigantic  volcanic  activity  went 
on  along  the  Cordillera  in  Mesozoic  times ;  in  ChiH  and  Peru  the 
marine  Cretaceous  is  principally  made  up  of  stratified  igneous  ma- 
terial, and  the  Andes  contain  the  largest  known  area  of  Mesozoic 
eruptives.  The  mountain-making  upheaval  probably  came  at  the 
dose  of  the  Cretaceous. 
■    Id  Europe,  toward  the  end  of  the  Jura,  the  sea  retired  from 
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Dearly  ail  of  the  central  region,  which  in  part  became  dry  land 
and  in  part  was  covered  with  lakes  and  inland  seas.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  covered  much  of  southern  England,  extending  fai 
into  Germany,  and  in  it  was  deposited  a  great  thickness  of  sand 
and  clay,  with  some  shell  limestone,  the  IVfalJen.  The  Alpine  re- 
gion remained  submerged  under  a  clear  and  deep  sea,  and  the  tran- 
sition from  the  Jurassic  is  very  gradual.  In  the  oldest  Cretaceous 
epoch  (Neocomian)  a  renewed  tran^ression  submerged  large 
parts'  of  central  Europe,  though  the  sea  was  far  less  extensive  than 
that  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Jurassic.  In  consequence,  a  great 
gulf  was  established  over  southern  England,  northern  France,  and 
north  Germany  to  Poland,  a  gulf  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
highlands  of  Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  northwestern  Russia,  and  on 
the  south  by  a  land  stretching  from  Ireland  to  Bohemia ;  Belgium 
was  an  island.  The  expanded  Mediterranean  covered  south- 
eastern Asia  Minor  and  northern  Africa.  In  the  Upper  Cretaceoui 
the  northern  gidf  was  greatly  extended,  covering  many  areas  that 
had  been  land  since  Palaeozoic  or  pre-Cambrian  times.  Parts 
of  this  basin  became  very  deep,  and  its  most  characteristic  de- 
posit, especially  over  southern  England  and  northern  France,  was 
chalk,  which  the  microscope  shows  to  be  made  up  of  the  shells  of 
Foraminifera  and  to  greatly  resemble  the  modern  foraminiferal 
oozes  (see  p.  215).  Over  the  Alpine  region  upheavals  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  had  established  land  areas,  indicated  by  exten- 
sive fresh-water  deposits,  recurring  at  intervals  from  Spain  to 
Hungary,  in  the  latter  country  containing  coal.  The  Cretaceous 
was  closed  in  Europe  by  a  gradual  upheaval  which  excluded  the 
sea  from  wide  areas  that  it  had  occupied. 

In  Africa  the  only  extensive  Cretaceous  areas  are  those  of  the 
north,  where  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  much  of  the  surface  of 
the  Libyan  desert  are  made  up  of  these  rocks.  A  limited  trans- 
gression of  the  sea  also  took  place  along  the  western  coast  and 
another  on  the  east  coast  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

Southern  and  eastern  Asia  display  many  areas  of  Cretaceous 
rocks,  as,  for  example,  in  southern  India  and  Japan.  Australia 
Iso  has  extensive  areas  of  this  system,  which  are  best  known  in 
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Queensland,  where  they  are  chiefly  Lower  Cretaceous  and  contain 
coal.    The  New  Zealand  Cretaceous  is  also  coal-bearing. 


Cretaceous  Life 

The  life  of  the  Cretaceous  displays  so  great  an  advance  over  that 
of  the  Jurassic  that  the  change  may  fairly  be  called  a  revolution. 

Plants.  —  If  the  separation  between  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic 
eras  were  made  entirely  with  reference  to  the  plants,  it  would  pass 


between  the  Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous,  just  as  a  similar  criterion 
would  remove  the  Upper  Permian  to  the  Meozoic  (see  p.  432). 
The  vegetation  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  especially  of  the  lowest, 
is  still  much  like  that  of  the  Jura.  Ferns,  Horsetails,  Cycads,  and 
Conifers  continue  to  mnke  up  most  of  the  flora,  but  the  impend- 
ing revolution  is  announced  by  the  appearance  of  DUotyleiions  of 
archaic  and  primitive  type.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  Potomac 
the  Cycads  become  much  less  abundant  and  the  Dicotyledons  very 
much  more  so.  Here  we  find  many  leaves  which  belong  to  genera 
that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  modern  forest  trees, 
such  as  Satsa/ras,  Pvpulus,  Liriodentiron,  etc.     No  Dicotyledons 
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have  been  found  in  the  KooUnie  of  the  Northwest,  or  in  the 
Wealdcn  of  northern  Europe,  but  they  occur  in  the  Lower  Cre- 
taceous of  Portugal.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  Lower  and  in  all 
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Dakota  slage      (Les<]ucrFui.) 


the  Upper  Crelaceous,  the  flora  assumes  an  almost  completely 
modern  character,  and  nearly  all  of  our  common  kinds  of  forest 
trees  are  represented  :  Sassafras,  Poplars,  \\il)ows.  Oaks,  Maples, 
Elms,  Beeches,  Chesimils,  and  very  many  others.  A  new  element 
is  the  Monocolyledonous  group  of  Palms,  which  speedily  assume 
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great  importance.  Each  successive  plant-bearing  horizon  of  the 
Cretaceous  is  characterized  by  its  own  special  assemblage  of  plants, 
but  in  its  general  features  the  Upper  Cretaceous  flora  is  essentially 
modern.  Cretaceous  animals  are  sufficiently  different  from  those 
of  the  Jura,  but  the  change  is  not  so  revolutionary  as  we  have 
found  among  the  plants. 


Fig.  161.  —  Cinnamomum  affine,  1/2.     Laramie  stage.    (Lesquereux.) 

Foraminifera  play  an  important  part  in  the  construction  of  Creta- 
ceous rocks,  especially  of  the  great  masses  of  chalk,  while  the  green 
sands  are  casts  of  foraminiferal  shells  in  glauconite.  The  most 
abundant  genus,  as  in  the  recent  Atlantic  oozes,  is  Globigerina. 

Spongida.  —  In  the  Cretaceous  of  Europe  Sponges  are  more  nu- 
merous and  varied  than  at  any  other  time,  but  in  North  America 
they  are  far  less  common. 

Coelenterata.  — The  Corals  were  very  much  as  they  are  to-day 
and  require  no  special  description. 

The  Echinodermata  undergo  some  very  marked  changes.  The 
Crinoids  are  much  reduced  since  the  Jurassic,  and  never  again 
assume  their  ancient  importance  ;  characteristic  Cretaceous  genera 
are  the  stemless  Uintacnnus  ( PI.  X,  Fig.  1 )  and  Marsupites,  The 
Sea-urchins  are  incomparably  more  numerous  in  Europe  than  in 
North  America ;  of  the  Regular  forms  may  be  mentioned  Pseudo- 
diadema  (X,  2),  Cidaris^  and  SaUnia,  and  of  the  Irregular  forms, 
Toxaster  ^X,  3),  Holaster^  Cassidulus,  etc. 
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ArtbTopoda. — Among  the  Cnisucea  we  Deed  only  Dole  ihe 
great  increase  in  the  Brachjiiran  Decapods,  or  Crabs. 

BractiiopMla  are  ver>'  much  as  in  ibe  Jurassic ;  the  commun 
genera  are  Terebratula  (X,  4),  TerehrattUa  ^X,  5),  and  Rkynche- 

HoUiuca. — This  group  is  very  richly  developed  and  many 
genera  are  peculiar  to  the  period.  The  large,  curious  oysicrs  be- 
longing lo  the  genera  Oslrea  (X,  6),  Grypkait,  and  especially 
Exogyra,  are  common,  and  the  many  species  of  Inoctramut  (X,  7I 
are  very  characteristic.  Confined  to  the  Cretaceous  are  the  ex- 
traordinary shells  classed  as  Rudisles,  in  which  one  valve  b  long 
and  horn-shaped,  and  the  other  a  mere  cover  for  it.  These  sheik 
of  the  genera  Hippurites,  Radioliles,  and  Corallioehama  are  much 
commoner  in  Europe  than  in  America.  Other  peculiar  Cretaceous 
Bivalves  are  Requieuia,  Caprolina  (X,  8),  ^-nA  AucfUa  (X,  iS), 
the  latter  also  Jurassic.  The  Gtufropods  (PI.  X,  Figs.  9,  ro.  11), 
are  very  much  as  in  the  Jura,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
come  In  many  genera  which  reach  ihcir  fullest  development  in 
Tertiary  and  recent  times,  such  as  Fusus,  Murex,  Voliila,  Cypnea, 
and  many  others. 

The  CephalipoJs  are  very  peculiar ;  in  addition  lo  numerous 
Ammonoid  genera  with  closely  coiled  shells  of  normal  type,  such 
as  HnplUes,  Sthla-nbaehia,  Placenlicenu,  we  find  very  many 
shells  entirely  or  partially  uncoiled,  or  rolled  up  in  peculiar  ways, 
which  give  to  the  Cretaceous  Cephalopod  fauna  a  character  all  its 
own.  In  Criocnas  the  shell  is  coiled  in  an  open.  Hat  spiral,  ihe 
whorls  of  which  are  not  in  contact.  Aneyhceroi  has  a  similar 
open  coil,  followed  by  a  long,  straight  portion,  and  recurved  ter- 

EXPLANATloN  OF  PLATB  X.  p.  489.  J.  Uintacrinus  socmlis.  i/ia.  (Oafk). 
a.  Pseudodiademaleianmn.  (Clark.)  3.  Toiasicr  leianus.  (Conrad.)  4.  Tecr- 
bialulaH>>r1un[.3/4.  (Whillield,)  5.  Terebraldla  plicata.  (WhllGdd.)  6.  Osim 
Latvu,  (WhlUidd.)  7.  iDcKxramus  probiematiciu,  3/4.  (Mrek.)  B.  Cai<roituri 
bkornis.  1/3.  (Mi^ck.)  9.  Pasclolaria  bucdnoldes,  (Mcch.)  la  Anchuiu  amrn. 
cana.  [Meek.)  11.  Margiirila  nebrascensis.  (Meet.)  u.  Plyghaceras  Motloni, 
3/4.  (Meek.)  13.  ScaphilM  nodosus,  i/a.  \^.  Bnciililea  comprcMiis.  I/i, 
(Miwk.)  15.  Bdemnllcllii  amrricnna,  i/a.  (Whilfidd.)  16.  Nodosaria  lexina. 
(Conind.}  17.  Micrabacia  americnmi,  3/1.  (Mt^ek.)  18,  Aucclla 
:hl.    (Cabb.) 
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minal  chamber.  Scapfii/fs  {X,  13)  is  like  a  shortened  Ancyhceras. 
In  Ptychaceras  (X,  11)  ihe  shell  consists  of  two  parallel  pads, 
connected  by  a  single  sharp  bend.  Tutrilites  is  coiled  into  a  high 
spiral,  like  a  Gastropod,  and  Baculitfs  (X,  14)  has  a  perfectly 
straight  shell  except  for  a  minute  coil  at  one  end.  Nautilus  is 
represented  by  many  species,  some  of  them  very  large.  Belem- 
nites  are  very  abundant,  but  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  the  genus 
Belemnilella  (X,  15)  replaces  the  true  Bekmnites. 

The  Tertebrata  form  the  most  characteristic  element  of  the 
Cretaceous  fauna.  .Among  the  Fishes  a  revolution  has  occurred. 
Sharks  of  modern  type  abound,  and  their  teeth  are  found  in  count- 
less numbers;  but  the  principal  change  consists  in  the  immense 
expansion  of  the  Ttkt'sts  or  Bony  Fishes,  which  now  lake  the 
dominant  place,  while  Cianoids  become  rare.  Most  of  the  Creta- 
ceous Teleosis  belong  to  modern  families  and  even  genera,  such 
as  the  Herrings,  Cod,  Salmon,  Mullets,  Catfishes,  etc.;  but  a 
characteristic  Cretaceous  type,  now  extinct,  is  that  of  the  Sauro- 
donls,  fierce,  carnivorous  fishes  of  great  size  and  power.  The 
genus  PorthtHs,  common  in  the  Kansas  chalk,  was  12  to  15  feet 
long,  and  was  provided  with  great,  reptile-like  teeth. 

The  RtpHUs  continued  lo  be  the  dominant  types  of  the  land, 
the  sea,  and  the  air,  and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the 


Fig.  161.— Clidaslei  velQx.  t/96.    (WiUbton.) 

Jura  or  the  Cretaceous  should  be  regarded  as  the  culminating 
period  of  Reptilian  history.  Ichthyosaurs  and  PUsiosaurs  are 
perhaps  less  abundant  than  in  the  Jura,  but  are  of  greatly  in- 
creased size.  Elasmosaunis,  a  Plesiosaur  from  the  Kansas  chalk, 
had  a  length  of  40  to  50  feet,  of  which  22  feet  belonged  10  the 
slender  neck.  Confined  to  the  Cretaceous  are  the  remarkable 
marine  reptiles  of  the  group  A/Acwcwc/Aa,  or  jWojajjwnu,  which 
swarmed  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  especially  in  the 
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interior  sea.  These  were  gigantic,  carnivorous  marine  lizards, 
with  the  limbs  converted  into  swimming  paddles  (see  Fig.  162). 
Turtles^  both  fresh-water  and  marine,  abound,  and  some  were  very 
large.  Lizards  and  Snakes  are  but  scantily  represented,  not  dis- 
playing the  manifold  variety  of  structure  which  they  afterwards 
acquired.  Crocodiles ^  like  those  of  modem  days,  were  ubiquitous 
in  both  fresh  and  salt  waters. 

The  Pterosaurs  of  the  Cretaceous  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  size,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Jurassic  species.  Orniiho- 
stomay  which  has  been  found  both  in  Kansas  and  in  Europe,  had  a 
head  of  nearly  3  feet  in  length,  with  a  long,  pointed,  toothless 
bill,  hke  that  of  a  bird ;  the  spread  of  wings  exceeded  20  feet 

The  Dinosaurs  continue  in  even  greater  profusion  than  in  the 
Jurassic ;  they  are,  of  course,  much  commoner  and  better  pre- 
served in  fresh-water  deposits  than  in  marine,  and  hence  are  best 
known  from  the  base  and  the  summit  of  the  system.  Many  of  the 
genera  were  the  largest  land  animals  that  ever  lived,  and  the  size 
of  the  bones  is  astonishing.  Ornithopsis^  Diplodocus^  and  Cetio- 
saurus  are  examples  of  immense,  quadrupedal  herbivorous  Dino- 
saurs. In  Siegosaurus  the  shortness  of  the  fore  limbs  gives  the 
back  a  very  strong  curvature ;  this  remarkable  genus  had  a  defen- 
sive armour  of  enormous  bony  plates  and  spines,  extending  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  back  from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 
Camptosaurus  was  also  herbivorous,  but  had  an  erect  bipedal 
gait.  Megalosaurus  was  a  carnivorous  reptile,  with  huge  teeth 
and  a  nasal  horn ;  its  fore  legs  are  very  small  and  its  gait  was 
erect.  These  genera  and  others  are  all  found  in  the  Como  beds 
(which  may  be  Jurassic),  and  very  similar  ones  occur  in  the 
Trinity  and  lower  part  of  the  Potomac,  as  also  in  the  Wealden  of 
Europe.  Especially  famous  is  the  genus  Iguanodon,  of  which 
many  complete  skeletons  have  been  found  in  Belgium.  Dino- 
saurs are  much  less  common  in  the  marine  Upper  Cretaceous,  but 
the  green  sands  of  New  Jersey  have  yielded  Hadrosaurus,  an 
herbivorous  Dinosaur  much  like  Iguanodon^  and  some  carnivorous 
types  also.  The  Laramie  and  Denver  beds  have  preserved  many 
fine  specimens,  which  show  that  the  Dinosaurs  flourished  in  almost 
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^H  undiminished  variety  till  tlie  end  of  the  Cretaceous.    The  erect, 

^M  herbivorous  type  is    tepresentcd  in  these    beds  by  Montxhnius 

^P  A                                                  and    Didonius    ( Fig. 

^H  Vk                                               i64),wliichareneariy 

^h  I^L                                           related  to  Ba.irosau- 

■  |\5k           ^-rff^t.    (f'ie'"53)andr«„>. 

'1  are  huge,  ijuad- 


I 


rupedal  reptiles,  with 
three  large  horns  on 
the  head  and  an  ex- 
traordinary frill-iikc 
extension  of  the  skull 
from  the  over  the  neck.  Car- 
nivorous Dinosaurs 
likewise  continued,  such  as  Ltelaps  and  Omillwmimus,  the  latier 
with  hind  limbs  which  are  especially  birdhke  in  structure. 

The  Birds  of  the  Cretaceous  are  much  more  abundant  and 
advanced  than  the  known  Jurassic  birds.  Iti  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous of  Kansas,  and  

probably  of  England 
also,  are  found  two 
remarkable  birds,  //«■ 
ptrornis  and  Ichthy- 
ornis.  In  the  former, 
which  was  nearly  6  feet 
high,  the  wings  were 
rudimentary,  while 
Ichthyomis,  a  much  smaller  bird,  had  powerful  wings.  Both  of 
these  genera  possessed  teeth,  like  Archsopieryx,  but  except  in 
that  feature  and  in  certain  minor  details  of  structure,  they  are 
entirely  like  modern  birds.  Bird  bones,  like  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  Cormorants  and  Waders,  have  been  found  in  the  green 
sands  of  New  Jersey,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  had  teeth. 
Mammalia.  —  Cretaceous  Mammals  are  much  more  numerous 
and  varied  than  those  of  the  Jurassic,  but  they  continue  to  play  a 
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very  modest  role,  and  are  nearly  all  of  minute  size.  In  America 
they  have  been  found  only  in  the  fresh- water  beds  at  the  base  and 
summit  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  in  Europe  only  in  the  Purbeck  and 
Wealden  at  the  base.  The  Lower  Cretaceous  mammals  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  Jura  (except  for  the  larger  number  of 
genera),  and  from  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  specimens  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  just  what  groups  are  repre- 
sented. The  Mtdtituberculata  are  believed  to  belong  to  the 
lowest  type  of  mammals,  the  Monotremata,  at  present  represented 
only  by  the  Spiny  Ant-eater  {Echidna)  and  Duck-billed  Mole 
(  Ornithorhynchus)  of  Australia.  Of  this  group  the  most  promi- 
nent Lower  Cretaceous  genera  are  the  English  Plagiaulax  and  the 
American  CUnacodon  and  Allodon,  In  another  group  the  teeth 
are  much  simpler  but  more  numerous  ;  examples  are  Siylodon  and 
Triconodon  from  the  English  Purbeck,  and  Dryolestes  and  Dicro- 
cynodon  from  Wyoming.  In  the  uppermost  Cretaceous  the  mam- 
mals are  much  more  numerous  and  diversified,  and  already 
begin  to  show  affinities  with  the  forms  which  are  to  succeed  them 
in  the  Tertiary.  The  Multituberculata  are  represented  by  two 
genera,  Menisco'essus  and  Ptilodus,  while  other  mammals  of  doubt- 
ful affinities  are  Didelphops^  PediomySy  and  CimoUstes,  Many 
others  are  known,  but  they  are  too  imperfect  for  reference.  With 
one  exception,  Thiaodon,  which  is  of  moderate  size,  all  these 
mammals  are  exceedingly  small. 

In  brief.  Cretaceous  life  is  still  typically  Mesozoic,  but  a  change 
toward  Cenozoic  conditions  is  already  manifest,  especially  in  the 
Plants,  the  Gastropods,  and  the  Teleostean  Fishes.  There  is  still 
a  gap  between  the  life  systems  of  the  two  eras,  but  it  is  not  so 
wide  as  it  was  once  believed  to  be,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
future  discoveries  will  bridge  it  entirely. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

CENOZOIC  ERA— TERTIARY  PERIOD 

The  history  of  the  Cenozoic  era  brings  us  by  gradual  steps  to 
the  present  order  of  things.  Of  no  part  of  geological  history  have 
such  full  and  diversified  records  been  preserved  as  of  the  Ceno- 
zoic, and  yet  this  very  fulness  is  a  source  of  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment when  we  attempt  to  arrange  the  various  phenomena  in 
their  chronological  order. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Cenozoic  era  are,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  loose  and  uncompacted ;  it  is  relatively  rare  to  find 
hard  rocks,  such  as  so  generally  characterize  the  older  formations. 
They  are  also  most  frequently  undisturbed,  retaining  nearly  their 
original  horizontal  positions,  except  when  they  have  been  upturned 
in  the  formation  of  great  mountain  chains.  Another  characteristic 
feature  of  Cenozoic  strata  is  their  locally  restricted  range ;  only 
in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  group  do  we  find  such  widely  extended 
formations  as  are  common  in  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  groups, 
and  the  later  Cenozoic  strata  become  more  and  more  local  in  their 
character. 

The  climate  of  the  era  underwent  some  very  remarkable  and 
inexplicable  changes.  At  the  beginning  it  resembled  that  of  the 
Cretaceous  in  its  generally  mild  and  equable  character,  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  flourishing  far  within  the  Arctic  Circle ;  but  by  very 
slow  gradations  the  climate  grew  colder,  culminating  in  the  Glacial 
Age,  when  much  of  the  land  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  was 
covered  with  sheets  of  ice  and  snow  and  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  modern  Greenland. 

The  life  of  the  Cenozoic  era  is  very  clearly  demarcated  from 
that  of  the  Mesozoic,  though  many  modem  characteristics  began 
in  the  Cretaceous  or  even  earlier.    The  peculiar  Mesozoic  Am- 
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monoids,  Belemnites,  and  many  curious  Bivalves  disappeared 
almost  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous,  leaving  only  a  few 
stragglers  here  and  there  to  persist  into  the  older  Tertiary.  Even 
more  striking  is  the  dwindling  of  the  Reptiles ;  the  Ichthyosaurs, 
Plesiosaurs,  Pythonomorphs,  Dinosaurs,  and  Pterosaurs,  which  had 
given  such  a  marked  individuality  to  the  Mesozoic  fauna,  have 
become  totally  extinct,  leaving  only  Lizards  and  Snakes,  Turtles 
and  Crocodiles,  to  represent  the  class.  But  Cenozoic  life  is  not 
distinguished  from  Mesozoic  merely  by  negative  characters ;  it  has 
its  positive  features  as  well.  The  plants  and  invertebrated  ani- 
mals nearly  all  belong  to  genera  which  are  still  living,  and  the 
proportion  of  modern  species  steadily  increases  as  we  approximate 
the  present  time.  The  Fishes,  Amphibia,  and  Reptiles  differ  but 
little  from  those  of  modern  times,  and  the  Birds  take  on  the 
diversity  and  relative  importance  which  characterize  them  now. 
Above  all,  the  Mammals  undergo  a  wonderful  expansion  and  take 
the  place  of  the  vanished  reptiles,  giving  to  Cenozoic  time  an  alto- 
gether different  character  from  all  that  went  before  it.  The  great 
geographical  and  climatic  changes  produced  migrations  of  animals 
and  plants  upon  a  great  scale,  from  continent  to  continent  and 
from  zone  to  zone,  the  result  of  which  is  the  distribution  of  living 
beings  over  the  earth's  surface  as  we  find  it  to-day. 

There  is  some  difference  of  usage  regarding  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Cenozoic  group,  though  the  difference  is  principally  with 
reference  to  the  rank  of  those  subdivisions.  We  shall  follow  the 
usual  American  practice  of  dividing  the  group  into  two  systems, 
the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary, 
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The  names  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  are  remnants  of  an  old 
geological  nomenclature  which  has  lost  its  significance,  and  was 
proposed  when  the  whole  succession  of  strata  was  believed  to  be 
divisible  into  three  groups,  called  the  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Ter- 
tiary, respectively.  When  it  was  learned  that  there  were  groups 
and  systems  much  older  than  the  so-called  Primary,  the  name  Pa- 
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laozoic  was  substituted  for  Primary^  as  was  Mesowic  iot  Secondary^ 
though  the  latter  term  is  still  used,  especially  in  England.  The 
name  Tertiary  has  thus  lost  its  meaning,  but  is  nevertheless 
retained  as  a  division  of  the  Cenozoic  group  or  era. 
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The  great  revolution  which  closed  the  Cretaceous  and  inaugu- 
rated the  Tertiary  has  left  its  effects  visible  in  all  the  continents, 
but  the  gap  between  the  two  periods  is  not  everywhere  the  same. 
This  revolution  gave  to  North  America  nearly  its  present  outlines, 
in  consecjuence  of  which  marine  Tertiary  beds  occur  only  along 
the  lK)nlers  of  the  continent,  while  the  Tertiary  of  the  interior  is 
all  of  fresh-water  origin.  In  other  continents,  and  especially  in 
luirope,  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  was  very  different  in  the 
Tertiary  from  what  it  is  now,  and  the  topography  of  the  land  was 
profountlly  altered  in  the  course  of  the  period.  Some  of  the 
highest  mountain  ranges  of  the  earth  were  upheaved  in  Tertiary 
times,  such  as  the  Atlas,  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Hima- 
layas. That  Tertiary  ranges  are  high  is  not  due  to  any  extreme 
degree  of  compression  as  compared  with  that  which  produced 
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older  ranges,  but  merely  to  the  youth  of  the  former ;  denudation 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  sweep  them  away. 

The  Tertiary  system  or  period  is  divisible  into  four  quite  well 
distinguished  series  or  epochs,  which  may  usually  be  identified 
in  both  the  marine  and  fresh-water  formations ;  but  for  lack  of 
common  fossils  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  correlate  the  stages  and 
substages  of  the  interior  region  with  those  of  the  coast.  In  the 
preceding  table,  therefore,  no  exact  comparison  of  these  minor 
subdivisions  is  intended. 

It  has  become  customary  to  distinguish  between  the  older  and 
newer  parts  of  the  Tertiary  by  grouping  together  the  Eocene  and 
Oligocene  into  the  Palceogenr,  and  the  Miocene  and  Phocene  into 
the  Neogene,  Eocene  and  Neocene  are  employed  in  the  same 
way,  but  this  is  objectionable  because  it  is  using  Eocene  in  two 
different  senses. 

The  Eocene  Epoch 

The  name  Eocene  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  —  eoSy 
dawn,  and  kainosy  recent,  —  and  was,  like  the  names  of  most  of 
the  other  Tertiary  epochs,  proposed  by  Lyell. 

American.  —  Along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  borders  the  coast-line 
of  the  Eocene  closely  follows  that  of  the  Cretaceous,  of  which  only 
a  narrow  strip  separates  the  Eocene  from  the  Triassic  and  crystal- 
line rocks  of  the  Piedmont  plain.  The  unconformity  between  the 
Cretaceous  and  Eocene  indicates  that  along  this  coast  the  latter 
period  had  been  inaugurated  by  an  encroachment  of  the  sea  upon 
the  land.  The  Mississippi  embayment  had  nearly  the  same  size 
and  form  as  before,  extending  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
Florida  was  entirely  submerged,  as  was  most  of  Central  America, 
cutting  off  the  northern  from  the  southern  continent.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  the  Eocene  rocks  are  unconsolidated  sands  and 
clays,  with  some  glauconitic  greensand,  particularly  in  New  Jersey. 
They  form  a  narrow  belt  through  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, widening  into  a  quite  broad  band  through  the  Carolinas 
and  the  Gulf  States,  and  extending  around  the  borders  of  the 
Mississippi  embayment  into  Texas.     In  the  Gulf  region  the  rocks 
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are  more  consolidated,  and  are  quite  hard  limestones,  sandstones, 
and  shales,  with  extensive  deposits  of  lignite,  formed  in  ancient 
peat  bogs  which  followed  the  low-lying  Gulf  shores. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  a  long,  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  occupied  the 
great  valley  of  California,  extending  northward  into  Oregon  and 
Washington  ;  its  deposits  are  at  present  principally  displayed  along 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Coast  Range.  These  deposits  form  a 
single  series,  the  Tejon,  which  lies  upon  the  Chico  in  apparent 
conformity ;  but  the  lowest  Eocene  is  not  represented  in  the 
Tejon,  and  in  Oregon  an  unconformity  between  the  two  series 
has  been  detected. 

It  was  in  the  interior  region  that  the  geographical  changes 
wrought  by  the  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  had  the 
most  marked  effects.  Even  before  that  the  movement  of  elevation 
had  converted  the  interior  sea  into  bodies  of  fresh  and  brackish 
water,  in  which  the  latest  Cretaceous  deposits,  the  Laramie  and 
Livingstone,  or  Denver,  had  been  laid  down.  The  same  condi- 
tions appear  to  have  lasted  into  the  Eocene  over  a  part  of  the 
(ireat  Plains  country.  Covering  much  of  North  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana and  a  wide  area  in  Canada  was  a  body  of  fresh  water,  in 
which  were  formed  the  Fort  Union  beds  that  overlie  the  Living- 
stone unconformably.  From  the  evidence  of  the  plants  the  Fort 
Union  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  Eocene,  but  this  is  still  uncer- 
tain. Fresh-water  beds  with  similar  plants  are  found  in  Greenland 
and  Alaska.  At  the  end  of  Fort  Union  time  the  Great  Plains, 
from  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  were  dried  up ;  but  then  began 
the  establishment  of  a  series  of  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  region 
between  the  Wasatch  and  Rocky  Mountain  ranges.  At  present 
this  is  a  region  of  high  plateaus,  elevated  from  5000  to  7000  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  then  it  must  have  been  much  lower  and  can 
hardly  have  been  enclosed  by  such  high  mountains  as  now  encom- 
pass it.  These  lakes  were  not  formed  simultaneously,  but  succes- 
sively, and  together  include  the  whole  of  Eocene  time  in  an  almost 
unbrokeii  record. 

The  oldest  of  these  lakes  was  the  Puftco^  a  relatively  small  body 
of  water,  which  covered  the  northwestern  part  of  New  Mexico  and 
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the  southwestern  part  of  Colorado.  This  was  followed  by  the  very 
much  larger  Wasatch  lakes,  of  which  there  were  several,  nearly  or 
quite  contemporary.  The  principal  body  of  water  extended  from 
New  Mexico,  over  eastern  Utah  and  western  Colorado  to  the  Uinta 
Mountains,  around  the  eastern  end  of  which  it  formed  a  strait, 
expanding  again  north  of  the  mountains  and  covering  all  south- 
western Wyoming  to  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  This  great  lake 
must  have  been  450  miles  long  by  250  miles  wide  in  its  broadest 
part.  A  second  lake  filled  the  Big  Horn  Basin  of  northwestern 
Wyoming,  which,  then  as  now,  was  shut  in  by  mountains.  In 
southern  Colorado,  east  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, were  two  small  lakes  believed  to  be  of  this  age. 

The  Bridget  lakes,  which  were  much  smaller  than  the  Wasatch, 
were  not  all  contemporaneous,  but  in  part  successive.  The  oldest 
one  (  Wind  River  substage)  occupied  the  Wind  River  Basin,  north 
of  the  mountains  of  that  name.  Two  later  lakes  were  in  the  upper 
Green  River  valley  in  Wyoming  and  a  third  in  the  same  valley 
south  of  the  Uinta  Mountains.  Finally,  a  small  lake  of  this  age 
occupied  the  Huerfano  Canon  in  southern  Colorado. 

A  great  mountain-making  disturbance  drained  the  Bridger  lakes, 
elevating  all  the  ranges  to  which  the  post-Cretaceous  revolution 
had  given  birth  and  establishing  a  new  lake  basin,  the  Uinta, 
This  basin  lies  principally  to  the  south  of  the  Uinta  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Utah  and  northwestern  Colorado,  and  occupies  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  Wasatch  and  Bridger  lakes.  The  three  stages 
of  strata  may  be  seen  here,  one  over  the  other. 

The  rocks  which  were  accumulated  in  these  successive  lake 
basins  are  principally  sands  and  clays,  with  an  occasional  gravel 
bank.  They  are  indurated  but  still  soft  rocks  which  weather 
readily  and  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  bad-land  scenery  already 
described. 

The  Eocene  epoch  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  series  of  move- 
ments which  added  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  at  the  same  time  raising  northern  Florida  into  an 
island.  In  the  interior  the  plateau  region  was  elevated  and 
drained,  and  no  extensive  bodies  of  water  were  ever  established 
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there  again.  Probably  the  upheavals  at  the  end  of  the  Bridger 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Eocene  had  made  the  dimate  much  drier, 
by  cutting  off  the  moisture-laden  winds. 

Foreign. — The  Old  World  Eocene  has  a  very  different  devel- 
opment from  that  of  North  America,  the  eastern  continents  not 
assuming  their  present  outlines  till  much  later.  At  the  close  of 
the  Cretaceous  period  extensive  geographical  changes  had  taken 
place  in  Europe,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  retreat  of  the  sea  from 
wide  areas  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  Cretaceous.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  Russia,  northern  Germany  and  France,  and 
southern  England,  and  in  place  of  the  great  gulf  which  had  occu- 
pied these  regions  (see  p.  484)  were  found  only  scattered  bodies 
of  fresh  and  brackish  water.  At  a  later  time  the  sea  again 
advanced  over  part  of  these  areas,  which  explains  the  general  un- 
conformity between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata.  In  south- 
ern Europe  the  Mediterranean  regained  the  great  expansion  which 
it  had  partly  lost  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Cretaceous,  extending 
far  over  northern  Africa,  where  there  is  a  gradual  transition  be- 
tween the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene,  and  transgressing  over  southern 
Europe.  A  long,  narrow  arm  of  this  sea  extended  from  southern 
France,  past  the  north  side  of  the  future  Alps  and  Carpathians, 
into  western  Asia.  Another  narrow  sea,  or  strait,  extended  down 
the  east  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
expanded  Mediterranean,  completely  cutting  off  Europe  from  Asia. 
From  Asia  Minor  the  Mediterranean  extended  across  Persia  and 
Turkistan,  northern  India,  Borneo,  and  Java,  to  the  Pacific,  sepa- 
rating the  southern  peninsulas  from  the  Asiatic  mainland.  There 
was  thus  a  continuous  sea  around  the  earth,  everywhere  separating 
the  southern  continents  from  the  northern. 

In  the  Alpine  and  north  African  regions  were  accumulated  thick 
masses  of  limestone,  largely  composed  of  the  gigantic  foraminiferal 
shells  called  NummuliteSy  but  in  northern  Europe  no  such  widely 
spread  formations  occur.  After  the  Eocene  had  continued  for 
some  time,  a  marine  basin,  the  Anglo-Gallic,  was  formed  over 
southern  F^ngland,  northern  France,  and  Belgium,  which  contains 
a  succession  of  alternating  marine,  brackish,  and  fresh-water  strata. 
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This  basin  is  classic  ground,  for  in  it  were  made  the  studies  of 
Cuvier  and  Brogniart,  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  Tertiary 
as  a  distinct  system  and  founded  the  science  of  Palaeontology. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  sea  encroached  in  a  narrow 
belt.  Australia  has  no  marine  Eocene,  but  New  Zealand  has 
extensive  deposits  of  this  epoch,  between  which  and  the  Creta- 
ceous no  definite  line  can  be  drawn. 

The  Tertiary  formations  of  South  America  cannot  yet  be  cor- 
related with  those  of  other  continents,  and  will  be  considered 
together  in  a  separate  section. 

The  Eocene  thus  had  broad  seas  where  now  is  land,  and  con- 
tinents now  connected  were  then  separated  by  straits  and  sounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  then  land  bridges  joining  land 
areas  which  are  now  far  apart.  Some  of  these  land  bridges  may 
be  reconstructed  with  much  confidence,  while  others  are  more  or 
less  probable.  America  was  connected  with  Asia  across  what  is 
now  Bering's  Sea,  and  also  with  Europe,  probably  by  an  extension 
of  Greenland  and  Iceland.  The  Antarctic  continent  apparently 
had  a  much  greater  extension  than  it  has  now,  and  seems  to  have 
been  joined  with  both  Australia  and  South  America.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Africa  was  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the 
same  land  mass.  If  this  be  true,  then  in  Eocene  times  the  north- 
em  continents,  Europe  and  Asia,  were  joined  in  the  Arctic  latitudes 
by  way  of  North  America,  while  South  America,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia radiated  in  three  great  lines  from  the  South  Pole.  Between 
the  two  series  of  continents,  northern  and  southern,  swept  the 
transverse  seas,  of  which  the  Mediterranean  and  Caribbean  are 

remnants. 

Eocene  Life 

Except  for  the  Vertebrates,  Eocene  life  is  chiefly  instructive 
from  the  manner  of  its  distribution  over  the  globe.  Invertebrates 
and  plants  are  nearly  the  same  as  modern  forms,  the  genera,  for 
the  most  part,  still  existing,  though  the  species  are  nearly  all 
extinct. 

Plants. — The  Eocene  flora  of  North  America  is  found  pre- 
served in  widely  separated  localities,  —  Canada,  Montana,  Wyo- 
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ming,  and  Idaho.  It  was  very  rich  and  varied,  and  bears  evidence 
of  a  climate  much  milder  than  now  obtains  in  those  localities. 
Besides  Fems  and  Horsetails,  this  flora  includes  some  Grasses, 
Bananas,  and  many  noble  Palms  (Fig.  165),  Myrtles,  Beeches, 
Oaks,  \Vilions,  Poplars,  F.lms,  Sycamores,  Laurels,  Magnolias, 
Maples,  \S'a1nuts,  Pines,  Spruces,  Arbor  Vitae,  and  the  like.  Even 
in  Greenland  and 
Alaska  was  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of 
forests  of  a  tem- 
perate character, 
such  as  could  not 
exist  there  now. 

The  European 
flora  has  a  more 
decidedly  tropical 
character  than  that 
of   North    Amer- 

plants  whose  near- 
est lit-ing  allies  are 
now  widely  scat- 
tered, occurring  in 
the  warmer  parts 
of  Auierica,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Cypresses,  Vews,  and 
Pines  are  abundant,  including  the  Stquoia,  novi  confined  to 
Cidifornia,  and  the  Giiigko  of  China  and  Japan.  Aloes,  Palms, 
and  SiTCw-pines  occur,  mingled  with  the  ordinary  temperate  forest 
Irtiis,  IClms,  Poplars,  Willows,  Oaks,  etc.  The  distribution  of  plants 
in  the  Ivoccne  was  thus  very  difTerent  from  what  it  is  at  present. 

Animals.  —  Ftnaminifera  of  relatively  enormous  si7^  abounded, 
and  their  shells  make  u|)  great  rock  masses.  Orbili'/i/es  is  a  con- 
spicuous genus  along  our  Gulf  coasts,  A'linnniilHes  in  the  Old  World. 
Corals  are  ronipletely  uiodcrn  in  character.  The  Sea-urchins  and 
cspeci.dly  the  Jiivgii/iires  are  much  the  most  important  rejire- 
sentativcs  of  the  Eehiiuidei-ms.     Of  ilie  MoUusea  both   Biiahe-; 
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(PI.  XI,  Figs.  2,  3)  and  Gastropods  (XI,  4,  5)  increase  greatly  and 
are  very  rich  in  species.  Nautiloid  Cephalopods  are  more  varied 
and  widely  distributed  than  now  (XI,  8),  and  in  a  few  localities 
Ammonites  and  Belemnites  have  been  found,  but  these  are  mere 
belated  stragglers  from  the  Cretaceous  and  are  much  too  rare  to 
be  at  all  characteristic.  Among  the  Crustacea  should  be  noted 
the  great  increase  of  the  Crabs,  which  are  even  more  numerous 
and  varied  than  in  the  Cretaceous. 

The  Fishes,  both  fresh-water  and  marine,  differ  only  in  minor 
details  from  modern  fishes.  The  Reptiles  are  likewise  essentially 
modern  in  character,  and  only  two  groups,  the  Lizards  and  Snakes, 
are  more  numerous  than  they  had  been  in  Mesozoic  times,  though 
the  venomous  snakes  had  not  yet  appeared.  The  Eocene  lakes 
of  the  West  contained  multitudes  of  large  Crocodiles  and  a  great 
variety  of  Turtles. 

Eocene  Birds  are  very  much  more  numerous,  advanced,  and 
diversified  than  those  of  the  Cretaceous ;  one  characteristic  feature 
of  the  times  was  the  presence  in  Europe  and  America  of  extremely 
large,  flightless  birds,  more  or  less  like  the  ostriches  in  appearance. 
Of  flying  birds  there  were  many  kinds ;  Owls,  Eagles,  Buzzards, 
Vultures,  Gulls,  Waders,  Woodcock,  Quail,  Ibis,  and  Pelicans  are 
represented  by  ancestral  forms,  somewhat  different  fi*om  their 
modem  descendants. 

The  Mammals  have  developed  in  a  marvellous  way  since  the 
Cretaceous,  assuming  in  terrestrial  life  that  dominant  place  which 
they  have  ever  since  held.  Compared  with  the  evolution  of  other 
animal  groups,  that  of  the  mammals  has  been  so  rapid  that  each 
stage  of  the  Eocene  has  its  own  mammalian  fauna,  differing  from 
those  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  stages.  Besides  these 
geological  differences  between  the  successive  mammalian  assem- 
blages, there  are  often  marked  geographical  differences  between 
the  faunas  which  are  of  approximately  contemporaneous  age, 
b  It  widely  separated  in  space.  Comparing  Europe  and  North 
America  in  this  respect,  we  find  that  in  the  Eocene  each  con- 
tinent had  its  own  j>eculiarities,  but  that  the  land  connection  be- 
tween them  allowed  continual   intermigration  and   thus  kept  up 
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a  close  general  similarity  in  their  mammals.  The  southern  conti- 
nents, on  the  other  hand,  had  altogether  different  mammalian 
faunas,  due  to  ihcir  long  separation  from  the  northern  lands. 

The  Plkrco  shows  its  close  relations  with  the  Mesozoic  in  the 
presence  of  numerous  MultitudercM/ata ,  the  last  and  largest  of 
that  group.  {Ptilodiis  and  Poly  mas  Union  nre  the  common  genera.) 
The  primitive  type  of  flesh-eaters  {Creiii/onta)  and  ancestors  of 
the  true  Carnivores  are  abundant,  as  are  also  the  primitive  hoofed 
animals  yCimihlarthra  and  Amihfiat/a)  ;  the  curious  TiHodonis, 
Ganoilonts,  and  primfcval  Lemuroidi  complete  the  list.  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  is  the  entire  absence  of  Rodents,  of  true  Carni- 
vores, of  Artiodactyls,  and  Perissodactyls, 

The  change  lo  the  Wasati  h  is  very  abrupt,  and  was  probably 
due  to  a  great  migration  of  mammals  from  some  region,  as  yet 
unknown.  Rodents  come  in  for  the  first  time  in  North  .\raerica. 
Ffrissodactyls  make  their  first  appearance  with  ancestral  members 
of  the  horse  family  (Hyracotherium^ ,  of  the  rhinoceroses  {Hepto- 
don),  the  tapirs  {Systtmodon) ,  and  other  families  now  extinct. 
The  curious  extinct  group  of  hoofed  animals  called  the  Ambly- 
poda  greatly  increases  in  numbers  and  in  stature,  and  both  in 
Europe  and  America  the  |)redominant  genus  is  Corypkodon. 
Artiodaclyls  also  appear  for  the  first  lime  in  ancestral  members 
of  the  pigs  {Eohyus),  and  the  ruminants  (Trigonoksfes).  The 
Crfodottts  increase  in  numbers  and  in  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
individuals,  Packyxna  being  as  large  as  a  bear,  and  Oxyirna  was 
an  aquatic  form.  Numerous  Limurnids  and  primitive  types  of 
Afonkeys  (Anapiemorphus)  swarmed  in  the  trees.  The  corre- 
spondence between  the  mammals  of  Europe  and  North  America 
was  never  closer  than  in  Wasatch  times. 

Between  the  Wasatch  and  Bridger  lie  the  Green  River  Shales, 

Explanation  of  plate  XI,  p.  504.  j,  Oslrca  virginiana.  i/a.  Miocene. 
(U'hilfield.)  a.  Peclen  niadluinlciu.  i/a,  Miocene.  (Whilfield,)  3.  Ciidira  per- 
■niiqiu.  Eocene.  (Whilfidd.)  4.  V'olulolilhrs  savann.  3/4.  Eocene.  (Whitfield. 1 
J,  Oliva  carofinensis.  3/4,  Miocrne.  (Whlilield.)  6.  Helix  Dalli,  Miocene. 
(While.)  7.  Pbnorbit  mnvo1iilB,?Fon  Umon.  (Mwh.)  B,  Aturta  Vnnuxemt, 
t/4.  Eocene.  (Whilfirtd.)  9.  Glyptoslrobus  Ungeri,  l/a,  Eocene.  (Lesquereux.) 
lo.  Salii  sp..  3/4.  Oligocene. 
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which  are  believed  to  represent  the  lower  Bridger  ( IVind  River 
substage)  in  time.  These  shales  have  yielded  no  mammalian 
remains,  but  great  numbers  of  plants,  insects,  and  fishes  occur  in 
them. 

The  Bridger  mammals  represent  a  steady  advance  upon  those 
of  the  Wasatch,  but  there  is  no  such  complete  change  as  followed 
the  Puerco.  The  Perissodactyls  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the 
Bridger ;  for  though  they  afterwards  reached  much  higher  stages 
of  development,  they  never  again  had  the  same  relative  impor- 
tance. Horses,  Tapirs,  Rhinoceroses,  and  Titanotheres  (Pahto- 
syops)  are  extraordinarily  abundant.  Coryphodon  has  vanished, 
but  the  wonderful  elephantine,  six- horned  Uintatheriufn  takes  its 
place  in  North  'America,  though  not  in  Europe.  Artiodactyls, 
Creodonts,  Rodents,  Tillodonts,  and  Lemurs  were  more  diver- 
sified than  ever,  and  Bats  are  found  here  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  Uinta  the  mammals  continue  to  advance  along  the  same 
lines,  gaining  in  size  and  advancing  in  structure.  Noteworthy 
is  the  rppearance  of  the  true  Carnivores  i^Cynodictis)y  and  the 
great  development  of  the  Artiodactyls,  which  in  Europe  display 
wonderfully  manifold  types  of  structure.  In  America  Oreodonts 
{Profofroi/on)  and  primitive  Camels  i^Leptotragulus)  are  the  com- 
monest forms.     Creodonts,  Lemurs,  and  Tillodonts  decline. 

In  the  Upper  I^'ocene  seas  great  whale-like  forms  {Zeu<^/oi/on) 
of  extraordinary  appearance  and  structure  had  grown  abundant. 

Volcanic  eruptions  continued  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
during  the  Eocene.  The  Yellowstone  Park  was  a  centre  of  great 
activity,  with  numerous  cones  ejecting  acid  lavas  and  tuffs. 

The  climate  of  the  Eocene  was  verv  much  the  same  as  in  the 
Cretaceous,  mild  and  equable  all  over  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
at  least,  as  is  shown  by  the  character  of  the  vegetation  and  the 
marine  shells,  though  probably  there  was  already  a  beginning  of 
climatic  zones. 

Thk  Oligocene  Epoch 

American. — This  term  (derived  from  the  Greek  oIigoSy\\\\\^^ 
and  kainoSy  recent)  is  seldom  used  in  this  country,  but  it  is  impor- 
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tant  to  follow  the  European  scale,  wherever  that  is  practicable. 
No  marine  beds  are  yet  known  in  North  America  belonging  to 
this  series,  but  in  the  interior  region  are  extensive  fresh-water 
deposits  which  clearly  should  be  referred  to  it,  and  which  form 
the  WarrE  River  stage.  The  largest  body  of  water  of  this  time 
occupied  northeastern  Colorado,  southeastern  Wyoming,  much  of 
western  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota.  A  second  lake  of  unknown 
extent  was  in  North  Dakota,  and  may  have  been  joined  with  the 
rirst ;  the  present  severance  of  the  deposits  may  be  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  strata  over  the  intervening  territory.  A  third  and 
much  smaller  area  is  in  the  Cypress  Hills  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west Territory.  The  strata  formed  in  these  waters,  partly  fluvia- 
tile  and  partly  lacustrine  deposits,  are  almost  perfectly  horizontal, 
and  consist  of  pale- coloured,  moderately  indurated  sands  and  clays, 
which  weather  into  fantastic  bad  lands  (see  Figs.  23,  24,  pp. 
79,  80;  Fig.  133,  p.  317).  In  the  South  Park  of  Colorado,  at 
Florissant,  was  a  very  small  lake,  probably  of  Oligocene  date,  in 
which  showers  of  fine  volcanic  ashes  formed  thin,  papery  shales, 
which  have  preserved  great  numbers  of  plants  and  insects. 

No  very  marked  disturbance  closed  the  White  River  age ;  the 
lakes  were  simply  filled  or  drained  and  deposition  ceased. 

Foreign.  —  During  the  Eocene  nearly  all  Germany  had  been 
land,  but  in  the  Oligocene  it  was  invaded  by  the  sea,  which  broke 
in  from  the  north  and  covered  all  the  northern  plain,  extending 
into  Belgium,  and  sending  long  bays  to  the  south.  One  of  these 
reached  to  the  strait  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  expanding  into 
a  large  basin  near  Mayence  and  Frankfort.  Over  Germany  the 
sea  was  shallow,  permitting  the  formation  of  extensive  peat  bogs, 
where  were  accumulated  masses  of  lignite  or  brown  coal.  In 
the  basin  of  Paris  the  sea  had  a  greater  extent  than  in  Eocene 
times,  though  with  lacustrine  beds  intercalated,  but  in  England  the 
beds  are  more  of  brackish-  and  fresh-water  origin.  In  southern 
Europe  the  sea  retreated  from  wide  areas,  and  in  its  place  were 
extensive  bodies  of  fresh  and  brackish  water,  in  many  of  which 
peat  bogs  accumulated  masses  of  lignite.  Such  lignitic  deposits 
occur  at  intervals  from  the  south  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
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I  Bmuu,  m  fir  cut  a>  Mungair  and  Ualmata.    'Ru  Ural  Sea  ■ 
I  dnioed  and  Eaiopc  uaited  «itb  Asa. 

O/igoeene  Uft 
PlAflU.  —  The  iholet  of  hloruunt   have   yielded  a  i 
Aon,  which  Tctcmltlef  that  of  the  Eocene  in  general  chaiactec 

I  though  wilh  wme  marked  differcoccv  One  such  difference  id 
the  abumlance  of  Conifen  al  Florissant,  among  them  Stguoi 
which  have  not  been  foum]  in  the  American  ICocene,  and  anolh 
IK  the  f^cat  rarity  uf  l'alm«.  'Ilic  flora  is  of  a  warm  temperate, 
but  not  at  all  subtropical  character.  In  Europe  the  Oligocene 
vegetation  of  ihc  ftouih  is  NtiU  subtropical,  and  contains  an  increas- 
ing numlier  of  plant*  lilcc  those  which  at  present  inhabit  the  wanner 
parti  of  North  America.  In  northern  Europe  there  is  a  change  in 
the  flora,  palm*  being  less  common  than  they  had  been  before. 

Alllliull.  —  The  Imeets  of  Florissant  are  very  numerous,  and 
differ  little  from  modem  forms.  They,  like  the  plants  and  the 
IHshes  of  the  ttamc  locality,  resemble  those  now  foutid  in  the 
wurracr  piirtii  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  River  beds  contain  a  wonderfully  rich  and  varied 
vertebrate  fauna,  and  one  which  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
conieniporary  fauna  of  Europe.  The  Reptiles  show  a  great 
ctunge  from  the  F^cene ;  the  large  Crocodiles,  which  were  so 
common,  have  vanished  from  the  northern  interior,  and  only 
one  small  and  rare  species  has  been  found.  The  Turtles  are 
■till  numerous,  but  not  nearly  so  varied  as  in  the  Eocene. 

Mammals  have  been  preserved  in  astonishing  numbers,  and 
though  they  are  much  like  those  of  the  Uinta,  they  show  great 
progreu  nince  that  time.  The  true  Carnivores  now  become  abun- 
dant, represented  by  primitive  Dogs,  Sabre-tooth  Cats,  and  Wea- 
tcls,  the  latter  family  much  more  numerous  in  Europe,  where 
■Iko  occur  Civet-cats,  a  family  that  never  reached  America,  The 
irue  Carnivores  have  ilisplaced  the  Creodonts,  which  have  all  died 
out,  except  two  curiowi  genera,  Hyrnni/on  and  PtervJon.     The 

f\\xn  and  Monkeys  (with  one  doubtful  exception)  have  alsoj 
jipeared  from   North  America.     Pciissodaclyls  are  still  i 
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abundant;  the  Horses  are  represented  by  the  little  three-toed 
Mesohippus  (Fig.  166),  the  Tapirs  by  Protapirus,  and  the  Rhinoce- 
roses by  many  types,  all  of  them  hornless;  thus  Metamynodon 
was  a  heavy,  aquatic  animal,  somewhat  like  a  hippopotamus  in 
appearance ;  Canopus  was  a  stout  terrestrial  form,  and  Hyraco- 
don  (Fig.  167)  a  long-legged,  slender,  running  animal.  The 
Titanotheres  culminate  in  the  huge  Titanotherium^  which  had  a 
pair  of  long  horns  on  the  nose.  Artiodactyls  are  now  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Perissodactyls,  but  are  quite  different  in  the 


Fig.  166.  —  Skeleton  of  Mesohippus  Bairdi.    (Fair.) 

two  continents.  Besides  a  number  of  curious  extinct  types  com- 
mon to  the  two  regions,  such  as  Ancodus,  Anthracotherium^ 
Elotheriumy  America  has  Oreodonts,  Camels  {^Poebrotherium)  ^ 
Peccaries  (Percharus),  and  the  extraordinary  little  Protoceras, 
while  Europe  had  a  remarkable  variety  of  Xiphodonts,  Anoplo- 
theres,  true  Swine,  and  true  Ruminants.  The  Rodents  of  the 
White  River  stage  are  much  more  numerous  and  varied  than 
before.  Marmots,  Squirrels,  Beavers,  Mice,  Pocket-gophers,  and 
Rabbits  are  already  well  established. 

From  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  and  of  the 
reptiles  we  may  infer  that  a  slight  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
climate,  which  was  not  quite  so  warm  as  before,  at  least  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent.  A  similar  change  occurred  in  northern 
Europe  in  the  later  Oligocene, 
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The  Miocene  Epoch 

American.  —  At  the  opening  of  the  Miuccnf,  the  coast-line  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  occupied  nearly  the  same  position  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Eocene,  differing  only  by  the  presence  of  a  nar- 
row strip  of  coast  and  of  the  Florida  island,  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  slight  movements  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  Eocene. 
The  whole  thickness  of  the  Miocene  strata  is  not  found  everywhere 
along  the  coast ;  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  a  slight  transgression  of 
the  sea  occurred,  and  Upjier  Miocene  beds  were  deposited  upon 
I/jwer  Eocene.  Miocene  beds  occur  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  are 
apparently  concealed  beneath  the  sea  along  the  New  England 
coast,  and  are  continuous  southward  from  New  Jersey.  In  that 
slate  they  have  a  thickness  of  700  feet,  thinning  to  400  feet  in 
Maryland,  but  attaining  a  thickness  of  1500  feet  in  Texas.  In  the 
north  ihe  strata  are  unconsolidated  clays  and  sands,  but  in  Florida 
they  are  largely  compacted  limestones,  and  in  Georgia,  limestones 
and  conglomerates.  The  Mississippi  embayment  was  much  nar- 
rowed by  the  Eocene  uplift,  and  Miocene  strata  have  not  been 
found  in  Tennessee  or  Arkansas ;  in  eastern  Texas  they  are  cov- 
ered by  newer  deposits,  but  their  presence  is  revealed  by  deep 
borings. 

The  older  Miocene  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  (  Chattahoochte  and 
Chipola  stages)  had  a  warm-water  fauna  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America  ;  some  of  the  West  Indian  spe- 
cies ranged  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey.  The  newer  Miocene,  on 
the  other  hand  {Chesapeake  stage),  shows  a  very  marked  faunal 
change  which  points  to  the  influx  of  cooler  waters.  This  change 
was  probably  due  to  the  increasing  size  and  elevation  of  the  Florida 
island,  and  the  formation  of  the  "Carolina  ridge"  in  the  bed  of 
the  .Mlanlic,  which  diverted  the  Gulf  Stream,  pushing  it  farther 
away  from  the  coast  than  it  had  been  before,  or  than  it  is  now. 
This  allowed  a  cooler  current  from  the  north  to  follow  the  shore  all 
the  way  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Central  America  was  still, 
for  the  most  part,  under  water,  and  rocks  of  Miocene  age  make 
up  most  of  the  interior  mountain  ranges  of  Costa  Rica.    Miocene 
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4ccpcM  pa»n«#  tlM*ile7»  «■ 
(dw  ffccp  Aimf*r»mt  Grvsflty  la  Ae  L'pper  1 
agjm  wWaiKcl,  Mmng  the  (fMrc-linc  410  teet  ibote  tbe  presem 
•ca-l«v«f,  rfepTAiiiog  KdmcaO  (the  /nw  ttagc)  along  the  feoiUIls 
of  ihe  fUnrrs.  In  fh«  icrGUD  nlcfi  *ar  duck  nrwrr  of  gnrel 
v«r*  a^'uimibu^  (the  beadi  Auri/tromi  Gravtk').  After  ifac 
ilcpuflftoft  (i<  ihr  gntveh  came  a  time  of  great  rolcaaic  activily  in 
Iht  Wcfr4,  Arte,  of  rhfoliie  flom  accontpanied  bjt  sheets  of  tntC 
iiixl,  after  an  inrcrval,  of  andeute  t»ir>  and  breccias,  which  poured 
ilfiwn  lilt*  vallryi  >«  immenK  torrents  of  mud.  Marine  Miocene 
twd*  arc  fiiiind  on  Ijoih  wlcs  of  ihc  Coast  Range,  which  then 
fi>rrni*<l  a  chain  of  rrcf*  and  idandtt.  Into  Ihe  northern  part  of 
thi'  Hm  ritmcnio  volley,  ihe  nca  did  not  extend,  this  portion  being 
iK'f  iiplt'd  hy  II  lake  whirh  h  iiuppoiicd  to  be  Miocene.  The  coast 
iif  Wrtililnt(ti)[)  and  Oregon,  induiling  much  of  the  Coast  Range 
111  lliP  liitUT  Ktiilc,  wa«  covered  by  the  sea,  which  extended  up  the 
va\Wy  iif  Iha  Cuhimlila  and  that  of  its  souihem  tiibiitary,  the 
WlllmiiPllr.  I'ligct  Sound  wa»  broader  than  now,  and  more  widely 
I'lHiiU'rli'd  Willi  the  I'ocifir ;  indeed,  Ihe  whole  peninsula  between 
llif  xiiiiid  and  the  ucrnii,  with  (he  Olympic  Range,  may  have  been 
•ikdiiiic(ti«d.  I'hc  HCit  al'Hi  extended  over  parts  of  the  BriLlsh 
IVhllltblttn  toast.  Alaiska  was  depressed  in  the  early  Miocene, 
vnpeiiully  towHtd  Ihe  north,  and  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  was  in~ 
Vrtdvil  l»y  thff  otean ;  probAtily  ihe  euslem  part  of  Bering's  Sea, 
«Md  iHtH'h  f,ii  Ihe  lowtonda  of  western  Alaska,  were  covered  with 
ihnlkiw  wittei. 

Ill  the   lutcnor  region  u«  cxtensire  fresh-water  deposits  of 
Mkiv-<rne  ijilv.     Ttw  oJd««t  of  die«e  form  the  John  EUr  stage  of 
rMtttn  (Vcsoit.  whK-h  )t>re*>.U  betw«««  tbe  Cascade  ami  Blue 
lAUU,  MtnA  iMHhw<u\l  iua>  e\teBil  tUo  Nevada.    The  tfaid- 
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ness  of  these  beds  is  from  3000  to  4000  feet,  and  they  are  largely 
composed  of  stratified  volcanic  ashes  and  tuffs,  which  were  show- 
ered into  the  lake  by  vents  not  very  far  away,  probably  in  the 
Cascades.  A  second  and  much  smaller  lake  of  this  age  filled  the 
central  valley  of  Montana.  The  John  Day  age  must  have  followed 
the  White  River  after  an  interval  which,  geologically  speaking,  was 
quite  short,  and  it  seems  arbitrsfry  to  refer  the  two  stages  to 
different  epochs. 

After  the  John  Day  lakes  had  been  obliterated,  no  deposits  were 
made  in  the  interior  region  for  a  considerable  period,  and,  so  for 
as  is  yet  known,  the  Middle  Miocene  is  not  represented  in  that 
region,  but  in  the  Upper  Miocene  these  bodies  of  water  were  rees- 
tablished on  a  greater  scale  than  ever.  The  Loup  Fork  stage  is 
composed  of  two  substages,  one  of  which  is  quite  distinctly  older 
than  the  other,  and  has  a  much  more  restricted  range.  This  first 
substage,  the  Deep  River,  was  formed  in  a  lake,  or  several  of  them, 
which  filled  the  mountain  basins  of  central  and  southern  Montana, 
north  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  The  second  substage,  or  Nebraska, 
is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  fresh-water  Tertiary  de- 
posits of  the  interior,  and  is  partly  of  lake,  partly  of  river  origin. 
The  beds  extend  from  South  Dakota  far  into  Mexico.  Another 
area  of  these  beds  is  in  eastern  Oregon,  where  they  unconform- 
ably  overlie  the  John  Day.  The  Loup  Fork  is  much  thinner  than 
the  John  Day  and  White  River,  and  its  rocks,  sands,  grits,  and 
marls  are  scarcely  at  all  indurated,  not  forming  bad  lands. 

Besides  these  deposits  whose  geological  position  is  established 
by  the  numerous  fossils  which  they  contain,  there  are  several  others 
which  are  referred  to  the  Miocene,  though  with  much  doubt.  One 
such  lake  occupied  the  upper  Sacramento  valley  in  California,  and 
stretched  far  to  the  northeast  through  the  narrow  strait  between 
the  Sierra  and  the  Coast  Range ;  another  was  in  western  Nevada. 
Others  again  occupied  valleys  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Miocene  was  a  time  of  great  volcanic  activity  among  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  along  the  main  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  great  volcanoes  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  are  believed  to  date  from  this  epoch.     The 
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Yellowstone  Park  continued  to  be  an  active  volcanic  centre,  and 
was  characterized  by  great  ejections  of  basic  andesites  and  basalts, 
both  lavas  and  tuffs. 

The  close  of  the  Miocene  in  North  America  was  marked  by 
some  extensive  geographical  changes.  Central  America  and  the 
Isthmus  were  upheaved,  joining  North  and  South  America,  and 
cutting  off  the  connection  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The 
effects  of  this  land  bridge  were  soon  made  evident  in  the  intermi- 
grations  of  the  land  mammals  which  had  been  peculiar  to  one  or 
other  continent,  South  American  types  appearing  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  vi'c^  versa.  The  same  movement  elevated  the  West  Indian 
islands,  and  joined  Florida  to  the  mainland,  adding  at  the  same 
time  a  narrow  belt  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  Along  the 
Pacific  coast  an  upturning  of  the  strata  and  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  took  place,  though  subsequent  movements  added  much 
to  the  height  of  the  mountains. 

Foreign.  —  In  the  north  of  Europe  the  sea  retreated  from  large 
areas ;  northern  Germany  was  now  dry  land,  with  only  a  relatively 
small  bay  invading  it,  while  England  was  entirely  above  water,  and 
has  no  marine  Miocene  beds.  On  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  the 
Atlantic  encroached  largely,  as  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  also 
the  northwest  of  Africa.  Spain  was  joined  to  Africa,  but  straits 
across  northern  Spain  and  southern  France  connected  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Mediterranean.  Another  change  of  great  importance  was 
the  shutting  off  of  the  long-standing  connection  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  Indian  seas.  The  former  covered  much  of  east- 
ern Spain,  and  flooded  the  lower  Rhone  valley,  sending  an  arm 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  Alps  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna.  Here  it  expanded  into  a  broad  basin,  connected  with 
another  great  basin  covering  Hungary.  Most  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
a  large  part  of  northern  Asia  Minor  were  under  water,  but  the 
Adriatic  and  ^'Egean  Seas  were  mostly  land,  and  the  Alps  formed  a 
chain  of  islands,  mountainous,  but  not  nearly  so  high  as  at  present. 

At  the  end  of  the  Lower  Miocene  came  a  great  upheaval  of  the 
Alps,  by  which  the  sea  was  again  excluded  from  that  region,  and, 
just  as  in  the  Oligocene,  inland  seas  and  lakes  took  the  place  oi 
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the  marine  straits.  The  basins  of  Vienna  and  Hungary  had  a  very 
complex  history,  with  repeated  changes  of  size  and  position,  re- 
sulting in  the  formation  of  an  immense  inland  sea  (the  Sarmatian 
Sea),  which  reached  from  Vienna  to  the  Black,  Aral,  and  ^^igean 
Seas,  and  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  present  Mediterranean.  This 
vast  basin  had  but  a  limited  connection  with  the  ocean,  and  repre- 
sented conditions  much  like  those  of  the  Black  Sea  at  present. 
Europe  had  also  a  number  of  fresh-water  lakes,  particularly  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  which  have  preserved  a  very 
interesting  record  of  Miocene  land  life.  A  comparison  with  that 
of  North  America  shows  that  a  way  of  migration  was  still  open 
between  the  two  continents. 

In  the  Old  World  the  Miocene  was  a  time  of  mountain  making. 
The  Pyrenees  had  been  elevated  in  the  later  Eocene ;  the  Alps 
received  nearly  their  present  altitude  in  the  Miocene.  The  Apen- 
nines had  two  distinct  phases  of  upheaval,  one  in  the  Eocene  and 
one  in  the  Miocene,  the  latter  coinciding  with  that  of  the  Alps.  The 
Caucasus  dates  from  the  close  of  the  Miocene,  while  the  date  of  the 
Himalayas  is  yet  uncertain,  but  was  either  Eocene  or  Miocene. 

Marine  Miocene  beds  occur  in  northeast  Africa,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Soudan,  and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Miocene  Life 

The  life  of  the  Miocene  is  in  all  respects  a  great  advance  upon 
that  of  the  Eocene  and  Oligocene.  The  Grasses  greatly  multiply 
and  take  possession  of  the  open  spaces,  producing  a  revolution 
in  the  conditions  of  food  for  the  herbivorous  animals.  The  vege- 
tation of  North  America,  as  far  north  as  Montana,  perhaps  even 
to  northern  British  Columbia,  still  bore  a  southern  character.  In 
the  Upper  Miocene  tuffs  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  contemporary 
strata  of  Oregon  are  found  such  trees  as  Poplars,  Walnuts,  Hicko- 
ries, Oaks,  Elms,  Maples,  Beeches,  noble  forms  of  Magnolias  and 
Sycamores.  One  species  of  Aralia  had  leaves  2  feet  long  by  3 
inches  wide.  Curiously  enough,  the  Breadfruit  {Arhfcarpus)  flour- 
ished in  Oregon,  and  probably  on  the  Yellowstone  also.  Conifers 
were  numerous  and  varied. 
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In  Europe  the  lower  Miocene  flora  was  quite  like  that  of  modern 
India;  over  the  central  and  western  r^ions  Tslvas  continue  to 
flourish,  together  with  Live  Oaks,  Myrtles,  Magnolias,  Figs,  etc. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  epoch  a  change  is  noted,  and  such  trees 
AS  Beeches,  Poplars,  Elms,  Maples,  Laurels,  and  the  like  become 
dominant. 

Marine  Ifwertebrates  belong  almost  entirely  to  genera  which 
still  live  in  the  seas,  and  many  of  the  species  persist  to  our  own 
day.  Both  in  North  America  and  Europe  the  older  Miocene  has 
numbers  of  shells  such  as  now  live  only  in  warm  seas,  like  Cypraa^ 
Mitra,  Murex^  Strombus^  etc.  (See  PI.  XII.)  The  newer  Mio- 
cene of  our  Atlantic  coast  was  evidently  a  time  of  cooler  waters, 
and  a  similar  change  took  place  in  Europe. 

The  terrestrial  Vertebrates  of  the  interior  are  of  much  interest. 
Little  is  known  of  Miocene  Birds  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe 
they  arc  abundantly  preserved  and  are  of  distinctly  African 
character.  Parrots,  Indian  Swallows,  Secretary  Birds,  Adjutants, 
Oiincs,  Flamingoes,  Ibises,  Pelicans,  Sand-grouse,  and  numerous 
(Jallinaccous  birds,  were  mingled  with  birds  of  European  type,  such 
as  ICagles,  Owls,  Woodpeckers,  Gulls,  Ducks,  etc. 

The  Afammah  of  the  John  Day  are  much  like  those  of  the 
While  River  Oligocene,  but  are  more  modernized  and  advanced. 
Ancient  types,  like  the  C'reodonts,  Anthracotheres,  Titanotheres, 
acjuatic  and  cursorial  Rhinoceroses,  have  died  out,  while  the  Car- 
nivores and  Rodents  greatly  increase  in  numbers  and  variety.  In 
ICiiroj^e  the  Lower  Miocene  mammals  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
North  America,  but  one  marked  difference  is  in  the  profusion  of 
true  Ruminants,  of  which  the  western  continent  had  none. 

1  Jot  ween  the  John  Day  and  the  Ix)up  Fork  is  a  long  gap,  as  is 
;ils()  the  case  in  Kiiroj)e  ;  consequently  the  change  in  the  mammals 
scorns  very  abrupt.  The  change  consists  partly  in  the  extinction 
of  old  tyj)os.  partly  in  the  immigration  of  new  forms,  and  partly  in 
the  dovolo])mont  of  the  native  stocks  to  more  advanced  grades. 
Now  arrivals  are  the  Miisftufon.^y  a  primitive  type  of  elephant,  and 
tho  triio  l^timifiiiftfs.  The  earliest  American  forms  of  the  latter 
{JUastomenx  and  Cosoryx)  have  curious  horns,  somewhat  like 
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deer's  antlera.  A  number  of  weasel-  and  otter-like  Carnivores 
came  in  from  the  Old  World,  while  the  Woh'es,  Panthers,  and 
Sabre-tooth  Tigers  were  very  numerous.  Besides  the  true  Rumi- 
nants, the  American  type  of  Camels  and  Llamas  continued  to 
flourish  in  such  genera  as  Froeamelm,  Pliauehenia,  and  others. 
The  Loup  Fork  Horses  {Protohippus  and  Hippolherium)  are  much 
more  modem  in  character  and  larger  in  size  than  their  predeces- 
sors, but  still  have  three  toes  on  each  foot.  The  Rhinoceroses  are 
very  abundant,  and  form  a  peculiar  American  genus  {Afhelofs)  of 
massive,  hornless  animals.  The  Atlantic  coast  Miocene  has  yielded 
numbers  of  Dolphins,  Sperm  and  Whalebone  Whales. 


Kni.  168.  — Skelelonof  .■l/:*.'/u/i/oii(j<r.    (Oiborn.) 


In  Europe  the  Upper  Miocene  mammals  were,  in  general,  like 
those  of  North  America,  but  a  salient  difference  is  in  the  much 
greater  number  of  early  types  of  Deer  and  Antelopes  which  are 
found  there,  together  with  various  forms  of  Swine  and  ancestral 
Bears.  Besides  the  Mastodons,  which  were  common  to  both  con- 
tinents, Europe  had  in  Dinotherium  a  remarkable  kind  of  elephant ; 
this  animal  had  a  much  flattened  head  and  a  pair  of  massive, 
backwardly  curved  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  climate  of  the  eariy  Miocene  was  much  like  that  of  the  Oli- 
gocene  and  decidedly  warmer  in  Europe  than  in  North  America, 
though  it  was  mild  even  in  the  latter.  The  difference  seems  to  have 
been  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  Europe  was  intersected 
by  arms  and  gulfs  of  the  warm  southern  sea.  In  the  Upper  Miocene 
the  climate  became  somewhat  cooler  on  both  sides  of  the  occaiL 
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The  Pliocene  Epoch 


The  term  PlitHtne  is  from  the  Greek  pMon,  more,  and  kiunoi, 
and  refers  to  iis  close  approximation  to  the  present  order  of  things. 

American. — The  Pliocene  is  not  a  conspicuous  formation  in 
this  country,  and  only  of  late  years  has  it  been  recognized  at  all 
on  ihe  Atlantic  coast.  The  movements  which  closed  the  Miocene 
gave  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  shores  nearly  tlieir  present  outlines, 
but  some  differences  may  be  noted.  Much  of  southern  Florida 
was  still  under  water,  and  a  gulf  invaded  northern  Florida,  cover- 
ing a  narrow  strip  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Isolated  patches 
of  Pliocene  rocks  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  may  be  remnants 
of  a  continuous  band.  A  small  part  of  eastern  Mexico,  much  of 
Yucatan,  and  some  of  Central  America  were  still  submerged. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  post-Miocene  upheaval  had  laid  bare 
the  western  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  and  greatly  disturbed  the  Mio- 
cene strata  of  the  Coast  Range,  This  range  sank  again  early  in 
the  Pliocene,  whose  strata  lie  unconformably  upon  the  Miocene, 
and  extend  over  upon  older  beds.  The  transgression  of  the  sea 
was  limited,  and  Pliocene  rocks  form'  only  a  narrow  band  along 
the  coast  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco peninsula  was  an  area  of  subsidence  and  maximum  deposi- 
tion, for  here  no  less  than  5800  feet  of  sandstone  (the  Merad 
series)  were  formed,  the  thickest  mass  of  Pliocene  in  North 
.America.  The  mountains  of  British  Columbia  are  believed  to 
have  been  at  a  higher  level  than  now,  an  elevation  which  probably 
connected  Vancouver's  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  to  the 
mainland.     Marine  Phocene  also  occurs  in  southern  .Alaska. 

In  the  interior  are  a  number  of  Pliocene  lake  basins,  the  out- 
lines of  which  have  not  yet  been  determined.  The  oldest  of  these 
formations  is  the  Goodnight  stage,  named  from  a  locality  in  Texas, 
where  the  beds  lie  unconformably  upon  the  Nebraska  substage  of 
the  l^up  Fork.  Similar  beds  have  been  found  in  northern  Kansas 
and  eastern  Oregon,  where  they  are  closely  connected  with  the 
Nebraska  and  followed  them  after  no  long  interval.  The  second 
stage  of  fresh-water  Pliocene  is  the  Blamo,  which  extends  over 
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northwestern  Texas  into  Oklahoma.  Another  small  Pliocene  lake 
occurred  in  southern  Idaho,  but  its  place  in  the  series  is  not  yet 
known. 

The  volcanic  activity  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast 
regions,  which  had  begun  in  the  Cretaceous,  continued  through 
the  Pliocene.  The  great  outflow  of  rhyolite  which  built  up  the 
Yellowstone  Park  plateau  is  referred  to  the  Pliocene.  Near  the 
end  of  the  epoch,  or  perhaps  after  its  close,  occurred  the  enor- 
mous fissure  eruptions,  which  flooded  northern  Califoniia  and 
Nevada,  southern  Idaho,  eastern  Oregon  and  WasKington,  with 
thick  sheets  of  basalt,  obliterating  the  valleys  and  revolutionizing 
the  system  of  drainage. 

A  problematical  formation  is  the  Lafayette ^  whose  geological 
position  and  mode  of  origin  are  still  debated.  The  Lafayette  is 
a  belt  of  sands  and  gravels  which  runs  through  Maryland,  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  the  Gulf  States,  around  the  southern  end  of  the 
Appalachians,  up  to  southern  Illinois,  whence  it  turns  southwest- 
ward  to  Texas.  As  in  the  typical  exposures  the  Lafayette  rests 
unconformably  upon  the  Miocene  and  is  unconformably  overlaid 
by  the  Pleistocene,  many  authorities  refer  it  to  the  Pliocene  and 
regard  it  as  a  marine  formation,  while  others  believe  it  to  be  Pleis- 
tocene and  to  have  been  largely  formed  by  waters  derived  from 
the  melting  of  the  first  ice-sheet.  The  almost  complete  absence 
of  fossils  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  settling  of  these  questions. 

At  or  near  the  close  of  the  Pliocene,  extensive  upheavals  took 
place  in  several  different  parts  of  the  continent,  especially  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  rise  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  continued,  rais- 
ing the  western  part  of  the  Miocene  lake  beds  3000  feet  higher 
than  the  eastern.  The  height  of  the  Sierra  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  rise  of  the  mountains  along  the  eastern  fault  plane  and  the 
tilting  of  the  whole  block  westward.  The  new  valleys  cut  through 
the  late  basalt  sheets  of  the  Sierras  are  much  deeper  than  the 
older  valleys  excavated  in  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  times,  which 
is  due  to  the  greater  height  of  the  mountains  and  consequent 
greater  fall  of  the  streams.  The  fault  blocks  which  form  the 
Basin  Ranges  were  still  further  displaced,  increasing  their  height. 


$20  TIIE  TXICTIARV  PEIUOD  ^H 

Tlif  VfaiMcb  Monauim  anA  lh«  H^  Pbteaos  of  Utah  and  A^^ 
zona  «nc  afpiin  uprai»c«l.  The  great  mountain  range  of  the  5t. 
FMaM  Alps,  in  iouthcMtcm  Alaska,  wa»  upheaved  at  this  lime,  or 
evra  Uter,  and  the  mountaiiu  of  British  Coiunibia  were  probably 
ralterl  Mill  higher.  In  Wathtngion  and  Oregon  the  uplift  va& 
«nuill,  hut  Iwcame  much  gr<rater  in  southern  California,  reaching 
1500  ftct  in  the  Monte  Diablo  range.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
<.'on[inenl  the  uplift  wa»  on  a  much  more  restricted  scale,  not 
Kencrally  exceeding  too  feci.  'ITic  Florida  anticline  underwent 
renewed  compression,  which  increased  its  height;  in  Georgia,  the 
continunlion  of  thta  fold  rose  to  400  feet.  The  same  movement 
exicmleil  the  coant  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  brought 
Ihe  continent  to  nenriy  it*  present  outlines. 

It  U  not  nei'emtary  to  suppose  that  all  these  movemenls  were 
caiilemiiornncoit«  1  merely  that  ihcy  occurred,  now  in  one  place, 
now  In  another,  ni  or  near  llic  end  of  the  Pliocene  epoch. 

Vonlgn.  —  In  ICurope  the  sea  generally  retreated  at  the  end  of 
Ihc  Miocene,  lu.iving  in  the  north  only  Belgium  and  a  small  part  of 
northern  Frnucc  under  wuter.  In  England  the  sea  advanced  upon 
the  land  ;  while  in  the  Mediterranean  region  large  areas  remained 
under  water,  m  in  Spain,  Algeria,  neariy  all  of  central  and  southern 
ItAly  nnd  Sicily,  and  Greece.  In  this  region  volcanic  activiiy 
wuji  intense,  and  .i;tna,  Vesuvius,  and  the  volcanoes  of  central 
ItBljr  had  hegim  iheir  operations.  Many  bodies  of  fresh  and 
brackish  water  existed  over  Buropc,  an  older  stage  of  the  fresh- 
water I'liocenc  w-eiirring  in  southern  France,  near  Athens,  on  the 
Island  of  SamoK,  and  in  I'etiia,  Over  the  r^ion  of  the  great  Sar- 
mntian  So<*  of  the  I'pjier  Miocene  were  numerous  bodies  of  brack- 
ish water,  in  which  lived  shells  much  like  those  which  now  inhabit 
Ihe  Cas(>ian.  In  India  was  a  lake  on  the  south  side  of  Ihe  Him- 
atayaa,  th«  de|>0Mts  of  which  now  make  the  Siwalik  Hilts,  famous 
ftw  their  toni)  bones;  aikl  similar  deposits  with  the  same  fossib 

J%Ktm  Lift 
"t^r  • '■■  •'■-'■:-  "*--.-Tie  B  ven  aaodeta  iadiancter.     Littieis 
v«  ■  :n  Nonfa  Amcnc^  bot  ia  Entope  it  is 
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marked  by  the  continued  disappearance  of  the  characteristically 
tropical  plants  and  by  an  approximation  to  the  modern  European 
flora.  Many  trees  persisted,  however,  which  are  no  longer  native 
(o  that  continent,  but  are  still  found  in  eastern  Asia  or  in  North 
America,  such  as  'l\ilip  Trees,  Magnolias,  Sequoias,  etc. 


Plate  Xlt.   TESTiAitY  Fossils  from  Flohida 


I.  Mirginelta  aurora,  3/4,  Miocene,  a.  Nusa  bidenum,  3/4,  Miocene  and 
Pliocene.  3.  Murei  Conmdi,  3/3.  Miocene,  4-  Nalica  floridana,  I/a.  Miocene. 
J.  Milra  Wilcoxi,  i/a.  htiocene.  6.  FascioUria  lulipB.  i/a,  Pliocene.  7.  Typhli 
floridaiu,  Pliocene.    8.  Turbo  redogcammicus,  i/a,  Pliocene.    (After  Dall.) 

Marine  Invertebrates  are  nearly  identical  with  modem  forms, 
and  the  great  majority  of  Pliocene  species  of  shells  are  still  living. 

The  Mammals  are  still  somewhat  behind  their  modern  succes- 
sors, though  much  more  advanced  than  iheir  predecessors.    Those 
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of  North  America  are  still  incompletely  known,  and  the  list  is  a 
short  one.  Mastodons,  Horses,  Rhinoceroses,  Peccaries,  and 
very  large  Llamas  represent  the  hoofed  animals.  Besides  the 
Dogs,  Cats,  and  Mustelines,  occur  flesh-eaters,  which  are  referred 
to  the  Hyaenas.  If  the  reference  is  correct,  this  is  the  only  occur- 
rence of  these  animals  in  America.  The  effects  of  the  connection 
with  South  America  are  seen  in  the  appearance  of  the  gigantic 
Sloths  and  Armadillos,  and  of  southern  families  of  Rodents. 

The  early  Pliocene  mammals  of  southern  Europe  closely  re- 
semble those  of  modem  Africa,  —  Wolves,  Cats,  Civets,  Hyaenas, 
Monkeys,  Rhinoceroses,  three-toed  Horses,  Deer  (of  which  Africa 
has  none) ,  a  great  variety  of  Antelopes  and  of  Giraffe-like  forms, 
and  Swine.  Mastodon  and  Dinotheriun  persisted,  the  latter  attain- 
ing great  size.  India  had  a  similar  fauna,  with  certain  geographi- 
cal differences.  Especially  to  be  noted  are  the  great  variety  of 
Oxen,  the  presence  of  Bears,  true  Elephants,  and  the  Hippopota- 
mus, of  the  first  Old  World  Camels,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
StViifheriinn  and  Brahmatheriumy  great,  four-homed  creatures 
allied  to  the  Giraffes.  In  the  Upper  Pliocene  the  Elephants,  Oxen, 
HipiX)potamus,  and  Bears  had  extended  their  range  to  Europe, 
but  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  North  America. 

The  climate  of  the  Pliocene  was  evidently  cooler  than  that  of 
the  Miocene,  as  is  shown  by  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  and  of  the  marine  shells.  The  inference  as  to  climatic 
change  may  be  made  with  unusual  confidence  in  this  case,  for 
nearly  all  the  Pliocene  species  of  shells  are  still  living,  and  can 
hardly  have  changed  their  habits.  In  the  English  Pliocene  the 
proportion  of  Arctic  shells  rises  from  5%  in  the  oldest  to  over 
6o*/{'  in  the  newest  beds.  The  refrigeration  was  ^eater  in  the 
sea  than  on  the  land,  for  the  vegetation  shows  that  the  air  had 
not  yet  grown  cold.     That  was  to  come  later. 

The  South  American  Terturv 

South  America  has  comparatively  little  marine  Tertiary.  A 
narrow  band  of  such  strata  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
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some  occur  in  Patagonia  and  Argentina.  In  these  countries 
extensive  and  most  richly  fbssilirerous  fresh-water  deposits  aie 
found  interstratified  with  the  marine.  The  succession,  so  far  as 
known,  is  as  follows  ;  — 

4.  Anucanian  Seiies,  01  Stage. 

3.  Sanlo-Cruzwn  Series,  or  Stage. 

3.  Patagonian  Setiei.  or  Stage. 
f  Subpatagonian  Stage. 

''  t  Pyrothcrimn  Bed». 

The  SubpaUgonian  and  most  of  the  Patagonian  are  marine,  the 
others  lacustrine.  The  mammals  which  are  fotmd  more  abun- 
dantly than  in  any  other  known  deposits  are,  in  all  but  the  last 
of  these  formations,  (oUlly  different  from  those  of  the  northern 
continents.    There  are  no  Arliodactyls,  Perissodactyls,  Elephants, 


160. -'Skeleton  ol  Toxeden  flalemt.     (Lydekkei.) 


or  Mastodons,  neither  Condylarthra  nor  Amblypoda ;  no  Car- 
nivores, Creodonls,  Insectivores,  or  Bats,  The  very  numerous 
genera  of  hoofed  animals  all  belong  to  orders  unknown  in  the 
north, —  Toxodontia  (Fig.  169),  Typotheria,  and  Litoptema. 
There  are  Monkeys  of  South  American  type,  and  great  numbera 
of  Rodents,  also  South  American,  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Porcupine  series  {Hystricomorpha) ;  no  Squirrels,  Marmots,  Bea- 
vers, Mice,  or  Rabbits  occur  among  them.  A  marvellous  number 
of  Edentates,  Sloths,  Armadillos,  and  Ant-eaters  are  found  ;  and, 
most  remarkable  of  all,  numerous  Austraiian  types  of  Marsupials, 
both  hert»vorou3  and  carnivorous,  are  a  characteristic  feature. 
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Isolation  from  North  America  and  some  sort  of  a  connection  with 
Australia  are  clearly  shown  by  these  mammalian  faunas.  In  the 
Araucanian  formation  the  northern  forms  at  last  make  their 
appearance.  Wolves,  Mastodons,  Horses,  Tapirs,  Deer,  Llamas, 
have  found  their  way  to  South  America,  just  as  southern  Sloths 
and  Armadillos  occur  in  the  northern  Pliocene. 

From  the  absence  of  means  for  direct  comparison,  there  has 
been  much  dispute  concerning  the  true  position  of  these  South 
American  formations  in  the  Tertiary  system.  The  only  point  so 
far  at  all  well  established  is  that  the  Araucanian  beds  cannot  be 
older  than  the  Pliocene,  for  we  have  much  independent  geological 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  junction  of  North  and  South  America 
was  made  by  the  post-Miocene  movement. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  QUATERNARY  PERIOD  — (OR  PLEISTOCENE) 

In  regions  to  which  the  great  ice-sheets  of  the  Glacial  epoch 
did  not  extend  the  transition  from  the  Tertiary  to  the  Quaternary 
is  perfectly  gradual,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to 
determine  to  which  division  a  given  set  of  strata  should  be  referred. 
The  seas  at  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  had  nearly  the  same  extension 
as  at  present,  and  on  the  same  coasts  the  same  deposits  continued 
to  form.  Even  the  Pliocene  coral  reefs  continued  uninterruptedly 
into  the  Pleistocene,  so  that  any  separation  at  all  seems  arbitrary. 
In  the  north,  however,  we  find  a  very  different  state  of  things. 
In  immense  regions  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia  occur 
wide-spread  evidences  of  vast  glaciers  and  ice-sheets,  in  great 
masses  of  drift  which  cover  the  plains  and  choke  the  valleys,  in 
successive  lines  of  moraines,  in  great  erratic  blocks,  sometimes 
weighing  thousands  of  tons,  which  have  been  carried  long  distances 
from  their  parent  ledges,  and  in  the  scored  and  polished  rocks, 
the  rdches  moutonnhs  and  other  features  which  we  have  learned 
to  be  characteristic  of  ice  action.  The  fossils  also  show  the 
prevalence  of  a  cold  climate  in  these  latitudes,  and  thus  all  the 
testimony  agrees  as  to  the  great  expansion  of  ice-sheets  and  gla- 
ciers in  the  early  Quaternary. 

The  Glacial  or  Pleisixxhene  Epoch 

At  the  end  of  the  Pliocene,  it  is  believed  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  was  at  a  higher  level  than  now,  especially  to  the  north, 
which  favoured  the  accumulation  of  great  masses  of  snow.  It  is 
still  a  matter  of  debate  whether  there  was  a  single  Glacial  age  or 
epoch,  when  the  ice-sheet,  once  established,  had  many  episodes  of 
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advance  and  retreat,  yet  never  entirely  disappeared,  or  whether 
there  were  several  Glacial  and  Inteiglacial  ages,  when  the  ice  alter- 
nately advanced  and  was  completely  melted  away.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  but  the  present  tendency 
among  students  of  the  Glacial  epoch  is  to  favour  several  distinct 
Glacial  and  Inteiglacial  ages,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
which  is  the  evidence  given  by  the  fossils  of  the  return  of  mild 
and  even  warm  climates.  Professor  James  Geikie  accepts  no 
less  than  six  Glacial  and  five  Interglacial  stages  for  Europe,  and 
Professor  Chamberlin  finds  evidence  for  five  Glacial  and  four  Inter- 
glacial stages  in  North  America. 

American.  —  At  the  times  of  great  expansion  the  ice-sheets 
covered  nearly  all  of  North  America  down  to  latitude  40^  N.,  an- 
ticipating the  conditions  of  modem  Greenland,  though  on  a  vastly 
larger  scale.  Three  distinct  centres  or  areas  of  maximum  accumu- 
lation of  the  ice  have  been  identified  in  northern  Canada,  from 
which  the  great  ice-sheets  flowed  outward  in  all  directions,  though 
each  one  of  the  sheets  had  its  own  episodes  of  advance  and  retreat, 
so  that  the  same  region  of  country  was  overflowed,  now  by  exten- 
sions from  one  sheet,  and  again  by  those  from  another.  One  of 
these  centres  of  accumulation  and  distribution  lay  to  the  north  of 
the  St.  La^iTcnce  River,  and  on  the  highlands  of  Labrador,  send- 
ing its  ice-mantle  southward  over  the  Maritime  Provinces,  New 
England,  and  the  Middle  States,  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi 
River.  Tins  is  called  the  Laurentide  Ice-sheet  or  Glacier.  A 
second  centre  was  near  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  from 
this  area  the  ice  streamed  outward  in  all  directions  westward 
toward  the  Rocky  Mountains,  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
eastward  into  Hudson  Bay,  southward  through  Manitoba  into  the 
Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  This  great  ice-sheet  has  been 
named  the  Keeivatin  Glacier,  from  the  Canadian  district  of  that 
name.  A  third  centre  was  formed  by  the  Cordillera  of  British 
Columbia,  which  for  a  distance  of  1200  miles  was  buried  under 
a  great  ice- mantle  that  flowed  both  to  the  northwestward  and 
southeastward.  The  thickness  of  the  ice  in  these  vast  flows  was 
very  great ;  over  New  England,  the  scorings  on  the  mountain  sides 
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show  that  the  ice  was  several  thousand  feet  deep,  only  the  highest 
peaks  rising  through  it  as  nunataks. 

In  addition  to  the  great  ice-sheets  which  covered  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continent,  large  local  glaciers  were  developed  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  other  ranges  of  the 
western  Cordillera.  In  these  mountains  almost  every  valley  shows 
the  evidences  of  former  glaciation,  both  in  its  scored  and  polished 
sides  and  bed,  and  in  the  lines  of  moraine  at  its  opening.  Alaska, 
strange  to  say,  was  not  glaciated,  except  locally,  none  of  the  great 
ice-sheets  extending  to  it.  Regarding  the  Great  Plains  region 
there  is  some  difference  of  interpretation ;  by  some  authorities, 
especially  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  it  is  believed  that  the  northern  plains 
were  covered  with  water  and  floating  ice,  while  others  suppose  that 
the  Keewatin  and  Cordilleran  ice-sheets  were  joined,  and  buried 
all  the  country  through  northern  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington 
to  the  Pacific. 

Deposits  by  the  Ice-Sheets. — The  general  name  for  the  materials 
deposited  by  the  vast  ice-sheets  and  the  waters  derived  from  them 
is  Drift,  which  is  both  stratified  and  unstratified.  The  unstratified 
drift  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  action  of  the  ice  alone,  and 
assumes  several  forms.  ( i )  Moraines,  lateral  and  terminal.  These 
have  already  been  described  and  need  not  detain  us  further. 
(2)  Till  is,  when  typically  developed,  a  sheet  of  tough  clay,  which 
may  be  more  or  less  sandy,  crowded  with  stones  and  boulders  of 
various  sizes,  and  with  no  regularity  of  arrangement.  Most  of 
the  stones  and  boulders  show  the  evident  marks  of  ice  action, 
both  in  their  form  and  in  the  scoring  and  polishing  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  The  materials  of  till  are  principally  derived 
from  the  bed  rock  upon  which  it  rests,  or  from  some  spot  close 
at  hand,  most  of  these  materials  having  been  transported  only  for 
short  distances.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  stones,  however,  have 
been  carried  for  long  distances,  as  may  be  shown  by  tracing  them 
to  the  ledges  whence  they  were  derived.  Till  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ground  moraine  of  the  ice- sheet,  left  behind  and  overridden 
when  the  descending  ice  reached  more  level  ground,  and  packed 
into  depressions.    This  explanation  is,  to  some  extent,  conjectural, 
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because  the  formation  of  similar  deposits  has  nol  been  obseiveil 
in  connection  with  modern  glaciers  ;  and  several  geologists  do  not 
accept  the  commonly  received  view  of  the  origin  of  till,  but  regard 
it  as  the  product  of  water  and  floating  ice. 

Stratified  Drift  is  made  by  water,  either  alone  or  assisted  by 
the  action  of  ice.  Much  of  ihe  great  mantle  of  PleistoccDe  drifl 
is  more  or  less  completely  stratified,  because  the  border  of  the 
ice-sheets,  whether  they  were  advancing  or  retreating,  was  melting, 
and  the  drifl  left  by  the  melting  ice  in  its  retreat  was  worked 
over  more  or  less  by  water,  Subgjacial  streams  are  active  agents  of 
deposition,  both  while  still  under  the  ice  and  after  they  have 
emerged.  In  long,  winding  tunnels  beneath  Ihe  ice  they  may 
leave  the  gravel  ridges  called  esken.  Subglacla!  streams  often  are 
under  great  pressure  and  rise  like  fountains  from  beneath  the  ice- 
edge  ;  the  relief  of  pressure  on  escaping  causes  deposition  at  the 
edge  of  the  ice-sheet.  Drift  thus  piled  in  irregularities  of  the 
ice-front  formed  kames,  which  are  hillocks  or  short  ridges  of  strati- 
fied drift,  shaped  by  the  recesses  of  the  ice  in  which  they  gathered, 
and  are  often  connected  with  the  terminal  moraines.  Beyond  the 
free  border  of  the  ice  the  escaping  waters  spread  out  stratified  drift 
for  considerable  distances.  When  these  waters  descended  valleys 
that  were  not  loo  steep,  ihey  deposited  sand  and  gravel  in  their 
descent,  forming  valley  trains,  which  are  of  coarser  materials  and 
steeper  grade  near  their  heads  than  below.  When  the  waters 
escaped  from  the  ice  away  from  valleys  they  spread  out  their 
deposits  as  moraiiiic  or  ovenvash  plains.  The  ice-front  in  several 
places  entered  the  sea,  and  in  others  formed  lakes  by  damming 
valleys  and  depressions  ;  the  ice-derived  materials  were,  in  such 
cases,  rapidly  deposited  in  quiet  waters,  as  deltas  and  subaqueous 
overwash  plains,  and  the  finer  silt  and  clay  were  carried  further 
out  into  deeper  water. 

When  the  ice-cap  was  retreating,  the  processes  described  were 
continued  along  the  shrinking  border,  until  every  part  of  the  area 
once  covered  by  the  ice  had  been  subjected  lo  ihem,  and  thus 
the  moraines  left  by  the  ice  were  covered  with  a  more  or  less 
e  and  thick  mantle  of  the  stratified  drift. 
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Along  the  border  of  an  advancing  ice-sheet,  the  same  phe- 
nomena were  repeated,  but  the  kames,  valley  trains,  lake  deposits, 
etc.,  were  incomplete  because  of  the  continually  advancing  ice, 
which  overrode  them,  and,  it  may  be,  ploughed  them  up,  or  buried 
them  under  ground  moraines,  or  otherwise  modified  them.  The 
surface  deposits  of  a  glaciated  region  are  those  made  by  the  ice 
and  water  during  the  final  retreat. 

Evidently,  a  succession  of  glacial  episodes  of  alternately  en- 
croaching and  shrinking  ice-sheets  must  produce  an  exceedingly 
complex  succession  of  stratified  and  unstratified  drift,  and  it  can 
cause  little  surprise  that  interpretations  of  such  obscure  phenom- 
ena should  differ  widely.  If  the  successive  deposits  were  sepa- 
rated by  long,  truly  interglacial  periods,  then  the  sheets  of  drift 
must  have  been  exposed  to  the  denuding  agencies  for  correspond- 
ing lengths  of  time,  and  will  exhibit  the  various  stages  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  disintegration  appropriate  to  the  length  of  expos- 
ure. There  should  be  a  manifest  difference  in  this  respect,  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  the  later  deposits  of  drift. 

For  the  reasons  indicated,  the  chronological  arrangement  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  drift,  and  the  correlation  of  the  deposits, 
glacial,  lacustrine,  and  marine,  of  different  regions  of  the  conti- 
nent are  exceedingly  difficult  The  following  classification  has  re- 
cently been  proposed  by  Chamberlin  for  the  drift  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  but  is  only  tentative  and  provisional. 

9.   Wisconsin  Till-shccts  (earlier  and  later). 

8.   Interglacial  deposits  (?  Toronto). 
7.  lowan  Till-sheet. 

6.   Interglacial  deposits. 
5.   Illinois  Till-sheet. 

4.   Interglacial  deposits  (Buchanan). 
3.   Kansan  Till-sheet. 

2.   Interglacial  depftsits  (Aftonian). 
I.   Albertan  Drift-sheet. 


Glacial  or 
Pleistocene  Series. 


The  Albertan  stage  is  typically  displayed  in  the  Canadian  prov- 
ince of  Alberta,  where  the  first  formation  of  drif^  was  due  to  the 
extension  of  glaciers  eastward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Far- 
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llier  east  the  till-sheet  passes  inlo  the  Saskalche-aian  gravels  laid 
down  by  the  waters  derived  from  the  ice-front.  The  materials'  of 
this  drift  are  either  local  or  came  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
The  lowest  drift  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  provisionally 
regarded  as  etiuivalents  of  the  Albertan  drift ;  they  are  best  dis- 
played in  southern  Iowa,  bat  their  extent  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. According  to  some  authorities  the  Lafayette  formation 
should  be  correlated  with  the  earliest  glacial  stage,  rather  than 
with  ihe  riiocene. 

A  great  retreat  of  the  ice,  if  not  its  entire  disappearance,  brought 
about  interglacial  conditions  at  least  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
{A/lonian  mgt) .  The  surface  exposed  by  the  retiring  ice  was 
rapidly  occupied  by  vegetation,  which  in  many  places  in  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  etc.,  formed  accumulations  of  peat,  sometimes  to  the 
depth  of  as  feet.  The  Kansan  stage  represents  the  greatest 
extension  southweslward  of  the  ice-sheet,  when  the  glacier  de- 
scended from  the  north  (perhaps  the  Keewatin  glacier)  nearly  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  spread  across  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri far  into  Kansas.  Eastward,  the  sheet  extended  across  the 
Mississippi  River  into  Illinois,  Again  came  a  time  of  retreat,  when 
the  Kansan  till  was  eroded,  soil  was  formed,  and  peat  deposited 
upon  it  {Buchanan  stage).  A  renewed  extension  of  the  ice  laid 
down  the  Illinpis  till-sheet,  which  is  found  not  only  in  that  state, 
but  crossed  into  Iowa  also.  A  fourth  recrudescence  of  the  glacier 
{lawan  stage)  occasioned  the  deposit  of  another  till-sheet,  of  an 
extent  not  yet  determined,  which  is  best  displayed  in  northeastern 
Iowa,  where  it  is  intimately  associated  with  the  largest  accumula- 
tions of  loess  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  lowan  till-sheet  is 
followed  by  interglacial  deposits  which  are  perhaps  contempora- 
neous with  those  which  are  so  well  shown  near  Toronto  on  I-ake 
Ontario.  The  latter- beds  form  a  succession  of  fine  shales  and 
sandstones  that  lie  between  two  sheets  of  glacial  drift,  and  con- 
tain fossil  plants  which  indicate  a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
the  present  time  at  Toronto,  near  which  these  beds  are  found. 
Such  a  fact  is  difficult  to  explain,  except  as  the  result  of  truly 
interglacial  conditions.     The  fViseonsin  stage  is  much  the  most 
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conspicuous  and  best  known  of  all,  and  its  sheets  of  till  and  drift 
are  far  thicker  than  those  of  the  other  Glacial  stages.  Especially 
conspicuous  is  the  great  terminal  moraine  which  has  been  traced 
almost  across  the  continent.  Beginning  at  Nantucket,  the  moraine 
runs  through  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  to  New  Jersey,  whicli 
it  crosses  into  Pennsylvania ;  here  it  bends  sharply  to  the  north- 
west to  the  boundary  of  New  York,  but  turns  southwest  almost 
at  a  right  angle,  reaching  nearly  to  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati. 
It  crosses  in  an  irregular,  sinuous  line  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  thence  northwestward  through  the  Dakotas  and  Montana 
into  Canada,  where  it  probably  reaches  the  Arctic  Sea. 

In  New  England  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  more  than  one 
Glacial  stage.  In  part,  this  may  be  due  to  the  later  development 
of  the  Laurentide  glacier.  The  geologists  of  the  Canadian  Survey 
believe  that,  "  beginning  at  the  west  and  going  eastward,  these 
three  great  glaciers  [i>.  the  Cordilleran,  Keewatin,  and  Laurentide] 
reached  their  widest  extent  and  retired  in  succession."     (Tyrrell.) 

The  final  retreat  of  the  ice  was  by  slow  stages  with  many  halts. 
In  the  central  West  are  preserved  many  lines  of  moraine,  with 
kettle- holes,  kames,  and  drumlins,  which  mark  the  successive 
pauses  in  the  retreat. 

An  interesting  episode  of  later  Glacial  times  was  the  formation 
in  Minnesota  and  Manitoba  of  a  great  body  of  fresh  water,  Lake 
Agassi'z,  which  was  700  miles  long  from  north  to  south. 

The  great  Keewatin  glacier,  which  had  long  occupied  the  basin 
of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Red  River  valley,  began  eventually  to 
retreat  northward,  while  the  Laurentide  glacier,  which,  it  would 
seem,  had  begun  to  accumulate  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  gradually 
advanced  to  the  westward.  When  the  two  sheets  united,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Keewatin  glacier  had  left  nearly  or  quite  all  of 
Manitoba  free  from  ice.  The  junction  of  the  Laurentide  and 
Keewatin  glaciers  formed  a  continuous  ice- wall  on  the  north  and 
east,  shutting  off  the  drainage,  which  seems  before  to  have  had  a 
free  course  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  damming  back  the  waters  into 
a  great  lake.  The  lake  rose  until  it  overflowed  southward  into 
the  Mississippi  by  means  of  the  now  extinct  Warren  River.     As 
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this  river  excavated  its  bed,  it  gradually  lowered  the  water  level 
of  Lake  Agassi*.  The  drainage  of  the  lake  seems  to  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  continued  retreat  of  the  Keewatin  glacier 
until  it  became  separated  from  the  Laureniide  sheet,  leaving  the 
way  open  around  the  northern  edge  of  the  latter  to  Hudson  IJay. 

In  the  non-glaciated  parts  of  the  continent  occur  stratilied 
Pleistocene  deposits,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  associate  with  the 
events  taking  place  in  the  glaciated  area,  for  lack  of  any  means 
of  direct  comparison.  On  the  Atlantic  slope  from  New  Jersey 
southward  a  succession  of  Pleistocene  gravels  and  sands  constitutes 
the  Columbian  formation,  so  called  because  of  its  typical  develop- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  deposits  are  estuarine 
and  marine  deUas  and  shore  sediments,  partly  submarine.  I'hree 
phases  of  the  Columbian  have  been  recognized,  the  Jluvia/,  inUr- 
flttvial,  and  Itiw-ltvel.  "  The  fluvial  phase  is  found  in  its  fullest 
development  along  the  leading  waterways.  It  consists  of  a  lower 
horizon  of  coarse  materials,  pebbles,  and  boulders,  generally  pass- 
ing upward  into  a  brownish  loam,  'ITie  interfluvial  phase  is  found 
typically  represented  in  the  country  which  lies  between  the  water- 
ways, and  is  characterized  by  materials  of  local  origin  and  pro- 
duced largely  by  wave  action.  The  low-level  phase  is  developed 
throughout  the  area  farthest  removed  from  the  ancient  shore-line. 
The  deposits  consist  of  sands,  clays,  and  loams.  They  indicate 
a  much  less  disturbed  type  of  sedimentation  than  that  found  in 
either  the  fluvial  or  interfluvial  phase.  They  were  scattered  as 
a  coating  of  greater  or  less  thickness  over  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  district,  and  have  since  suflfered  but  little  from  denudation. 
The  fossils  are  of  recent  species  and  indicate  the  marine  ori^n  of 
the  deposits,"  (Clark.)  At  present  these  deposits  are  from  loo 
to  400  feet  above  sea-level  and  indicate  a  submergence  and 
reelevation  of  the  middle  Atlantic  coast. 

Over  the  Great  Plains  from  South  Dakota  to  Texas  the  surface 
formation  is  a  fine,  calcareous,  sandy  clay,  which  lies  unconform- 
ably  upon  the  eroded  surfaces  of  older  strata,  from  the  Blanco  to 
the  Creuceous.  This  formation  may  be  called  the  S/uridan  stage 
(^Equus  Beili\i   from   Sheridan  County,   Nebraska,  where   it   is 
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admirably  shown,  and  is  Pleistocene  in  age,  probably  corresponding 
to  one  of  the  Glacial  stages,  though  by  some  it  is  regarded  as 
Pliocene. 

In  the  Great  Basin  the  Pleistocene  was  a  time  of  far  less  arid 
dimate  than  at  present.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Basin  was 
established  the  great  Lake  Bonneville  (see  p.  146),  which  had  an 
outlet  to  the  north  into  the  Snake  River.  The  deposits  of  this 
lake  show  that  it  had  two  periods  of  expansion,  separated  by  one 
of  almost  complete  desiccation.  Lake  Lahontan,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Great  Basin,  which  had  no  outlet,  had  similar  episodes 
of  rise  and  fall.  The  two  relatively  moist  periods  when  these 
lakes  were  high  may  correspond  in  time  to  the  two  stages  of 
greatest  advance  of  the  ice-sheets,  the  Kansan  and  Wisconsin,  but 
this  is  only  conjectural. 

In  the  Glacial  epoch  a  subsidence  had  begun  which  continued 
until  it  became  a  very  marked  feature  of  the  times.  The  depres- 
sion was  greatest  toward  the  north  and  especially  in  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  for  example,  the 
land  stood  about  70  feet  below  its  present  level,  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  150  to  300  feet,  and  in  the  St.  I^wrence  valley  500  to  600 
feet  below.  The  consequence  of  the  depression  was  that  an  arm 
of  the  sea  extended  up  the  St.  Lawrence  nearly  to  I^ke  Ontario, 
which  was  little,  if  at  all,  above  sea-level.  Two  long  and  narrow 
gulfe  reached  out  from  this  sea,  one  up  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa 
River  and  the  other  over  Lake  Champlain.  The  lines  of  raised 
beaches,  the  sands  and  gravels  filled  with  marine  shells,  and  the 
bones  of  whales  and  walruses,  are  the  present  evidences  of  this 
submergence  (the  Champlain  stage).  These  beds,  so  named 
from  their  typical  exposure  of  the  shores  of  I^ke  Champlain,  were 
formed  probably  after  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  had  been  freed 
from  the  ice-sheet,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  contem- 
poraneous with,  earlier,  or  later  than  the  Columbian  formation. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  also  we  find  evidences  of  submergence. 
The  Chaix  Hills  in  Alaska  are  made  up  of  stratified  moraine  ma- 
terial 4000  to  5000  feet  thick  (see  Fig.  61,  p.  157),  and  at  cor- 
responding levels  Champlain  species  of  marine  shells  are  found. 
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lo  California  raised  beaches  occur  as  high  as  1500  feet  abore  the 
present  sea-level,  which  were  probably  due  to  the  same  submer- 
gence, though  they  may  be  older.  Pleistocene  movements  con- 
tinued, it  may  be,  into  the  Recent  epoch,  increased  the  height 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  -Wasatch,  and  Basin  Ranges,  and  of  the 
high  Plateaus  of  Utah  and  Arizona. 

The  late  Pleistocene  was  a  time  of  ameliorated  climate  and 
heavy  rainfall,  when  the  flooded  rivers  moved  sluggishly,  owing  to 
the  diminished  slope,  and  spread  sheets  of  sands,  gravels,  and 
clays  over  their  flood  plains  and  in  their  estuaries,  through  which 
they  have  subsequently  cut  terraces,  when  elevation  had  given 
them  renewed  power. 

The  events  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  the  diastrophic  movements 
which  accompanied  and  followed  it,  have  had  the  most  important 
and  wide-spread  effects  upon  the  topography  of  the  glaciated 
regions.  The  sheets  of  drift,  stratified  and  unstratified,  have  com- 
pletely changed  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  by  filling  up  the 
pre-Glacial  valleys,  have  revolutionized  the  drainage,  only  the 
largest  streams  being  able  to  regain  their  old  courses.  Innumer- 
able lakes,  large  and  small,  were  formed  in  depressions,  rock  basins, 
and  l>ehin(l  morainic  dams,  the  contrast  between  the  glaciated  and 
non-glaciated  regions  in  regard  to  the  number  of  lakes  in  each 
being  very  striking.  The  events  which  led  up  to  the  formation 
of  the  great  I^aurentian  lakes  are  connected  with  the  successive 
phases  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  but  they  are  very  complex  and  the 
phenomena  are  differently  interpreted  by  different  observers,  so 
that  only  the  briefest  outline  of  them  can  be  attempted  in  this 
j)lacc. 

When  the  I^urentide  glacier  was  retreating  across  the  area  now 
occupied  by  or  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes,  its  front  acted  as  a 
great  dam  holding  back  the  waters  from  descending  the  valley 
of  the  St.  I^iwrcnce,  and  forming  ice-dammed  lakes,  whose  form 
and  size  varied  with  the  position  of  the  ice-front.  These  lakes 
discharged  their  waters  southward  at  various  points  where  the 
divides  were  lowest.  At  one  time,  for  example,  when  the  eastern 
half  of  Lake  Ontario  was  filled  by  the  ice,  a  long  lake  extended 
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along  the  ice-front  from  western  New  York  to  the  site  of  Chicago, 
where  was  the  outlet  to  the  Mississippi.  This  body  of  water 
occupied  parts  of  the  basins  of  the  present  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron,  and  Michigan.  When  the  continued  retreat  of  the  ice 
had  freed  the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  outlet  is  believed  to  have 
shifted  to  a  low  point  near  Rome  (N.Y.)and  to  have  discharged 
into  the  Mohawk  River,  a  change  which  lowered  the  water-level 
by  several  hundred  feet.  The  shallowed  waters  were  no  longer 
sufficient  to  cover  the  divides  between  the  distinct  lake  basins,  and 
three  lakes  were  formed,  —  Lake  Huron,  still  partly  walled  by  ice. 
Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Iroquois,  which  occupied  the  Ontario  basin, 
but  was  larger  and  emptied  into  the  Mohawk,  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
channel  was  still  blocked  by  the  ice- front. 

None  of  these  lakes  had  the  size  and  position  of  their  modem 
representatives.  A  gentle  upheaval  of  the  region,  rising  toward 
the  northeast,  shifted  all  the  lakes  to  the  southwest.  lake  Huron, 
which  had  previously  discharged  its  waters  (it  is  believed  by  some 
authorities)  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  River,  thus  was  given  an  outlet 
through  the  St.  Clair  River  and  became  joined  to  Lake  Erie, 
which  thus  received  the  overflow  from  the  upper  lakes.  The 
complete  removal  of  the  ice,  together  with  the  diastrophic  move- 
ments, gave  to  Lake  Ontario  its  present  size  and  shape  and  opened 
to  it  an  outlet  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Pleistocene  was  closed  and  the  Recent  epoch  inaugurated 
by  a  movement  of  upheaval  which  raised  the  continent  to  its 
present  height. 

Foreign  Pleistocene 

The  Glacial  epoch  in  Europe  ran  a  course  remarkably  parallel 
with  its  history  in  North  America-  After  the  first  Glacial  and 
Interglacial  stages  (perhaps  representing  the  Albertan  and  Afto- 
nian),  came  the  time  of  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  ice,  the 
Saxonian  stage  of  Geikie,  which  is  believed  to  correspond  to  the 
Kansan  of  America.  The  great  centre  of  dispersion  was  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula,  where  the  ice  was  probably  6000  to  7000  feet 
thick,  and  whence  it  flowed  outward,  filling  the  Baltic  and  North 
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Seas,  and  covering  Finland,  norlhweslern  Russia,  the  lowlanils  or 
Germany,  and  extending  to  England.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland 
were  a  secondary  centre,  its  ice-sheets  flowing  into  the  North  Sea 
and  uniting  with  those  from  Scandinavia,  and  westwanl  to  the 
ocean.  The  Irish  Channel  was  also  filled  up.  From  the  south- 
west of  Ireland  to  the  North  Cape  of  Norway,  a  distance  of  aooo 
miles,  was  probably  a  continuous  wall  of  ice  fronting  the  sea,  like 
that  which  now  surrounds  the  Antarctic  continent.  At  the  same  time 
the  Alps  were  the  seal  of  enormous  glaciers,  only  the  highest  peaks 
rising  above  the  sheets  of  ice,  and  these  great  glaciers  extended 
far  out  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  covering  all  the  lowlands 
of  Switzerland  and  extending  from  .Austria  and  Bavaria,  on  the 
east,  to  the  Rhone  valley  near  Lyons,  on  the  west.  The  high 
plateau  of  Asia,  from  the  Himalayas  to  Bering's  Sea,  shows  evi- 
dences of  glaciation,  and  great  valley  glaciers  were  formed  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  extending  in  some  places  to 
within  2000  feet  of  the  sea-level. 

A  second  great  Glacial  stage  (the  fourth  Glacial  or  MfckUn- 
iurgian  of  James  Geikie)  is  generally  recognized  in  Europe  and 
correlated  with  the  Wisconsin  stage  of  America.  This  ice-sheet 
was  much  less  extensive  than  the  former  one,  lieing  confined  prin- 
cipally to  Finland,  Scandinavia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  it  filled, 
Denmark,  and  a  little  of  north  Germany.  The  prevailing  motion 
of  this  sheet  was  from  east  to  west.  The  .\lpine  glaciers  were 
also  extended  far  beyond  their  present  limits,  but  not  so  widely  as 
before. 

Following  the  Mecklenburgian  stage  came  alternating  periods 
of  milder  and  colder  climates,  the  fourth  and  fifth  Imerglacial, 
and  fifth  and  sixth  Glacial  stages  of  Geikie,  the  Glacial  stages 
marked,  not  by  the  formation  of  great  continental  ice-sheets,  but 
by  the  extension  or  recrudescence  of  local  snow-fields  and  valley 
glaciers.  Oscillations  of  level  also  occurred  along  the  coasts, 
allowing  limited  transgressions  of  the  sea. 

No  evidence  of  continental  ice-sheets  has  been  found  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  but  high  mountains  like  the  Andes,  the 
New  Zealand  Alps,  and  the  Australian  Alps  had  very  large  glaciers. 
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probably  contemporaneous  with  those  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
and  Patagonia  was  extensively  glaciated. 

The  causes  of  the  climatic  changes  which  led  up  to  the  Glacial 
epoch  and  to  the  later  disappearance  of  the  ice-sheets,  are  still 
wrapped  in  mystery.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve 
this  most  difficult  problem,  but  none  is  convincing  or  satisfactory. 

Pleistocene  Life 

The  frequent  and  extreme  climatic  changes,  of  which  we  find 
such  abundant  evidence  in  the  Pleistocene,  caused  extensive 
migrations  and  dispersions  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  rapid 
succession  of  Arctic  and  temperate  forms.  Many  land  bridges 
between  different  continents,  or  between  continents  and  what  are 
now  islands,  were  not  severed  until  the  end  of  the  Pleistocene,  per- 
mitting migrations  which  are  no  longer  possible.  The  extension 
of  the  ice-sheets  brought  with  them  Arctic  floras  and  faunas,  which 
retreated  in  the  Interglacial  times,  while  temperate  animals  and 
plants  spread  northward  to  replace  them.  These  conditions  pro- 
duced a  very  severe  struggle  for  existence  and  were  fatal  to  a 
great  many  large  mammals,  causing  numerous  extinctions  over  the 
larger  part  of  the  world. 

Pleistocene  plants  are  almost  all  of  the  same  species  as  those 
now  living,  but  they  are  often  very  differently  distributed.  The 
Glacial  cold  greatly  impoverished  the  EuropejCn  forests,  which  in 
the  Pliocene  had  many  kinds  of  trees  now  found  only  in  North 
America  or  in  eastern  Asia.  Owing  to  the  east  and  west  trend  of 
the  European  mountains,  the  forests  could  not  retire  before  the  ice, 
and  return,  as  they  did  in  the  United  States,  where  no  mountain 
barriers  shut  them  off  from  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  south. 
When  the  ice-sheets  melted  and  the  climate  was  ameliorated,  the 
Arctic  flora  and  fauna  were  forced  to  retreat  in  their  turn ;  they 
did  so  not  only  by  following  the  retiring  ice-front,  but  also  by 
ascending  the  mountains  as  the  latter  were  cleared  of  ice.  Thus, 
high  mountains  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  have  on  their  upper 
slopes  an  Arctic  flora  and  fauna,  separated,  perhaps,  by  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  nearest  similar  colony.     For  example,  the  higher 
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parts  of  the  ^Vhite  Mountains  have  plants  which  do  not  occur 
on  the  lowlands  until  Labrador  is  reached,  and  the  snowy  Alps 
have  truly  Arctic  plants  and  animals. 

Of  Pleistocene  animals  it  is  only  the  mammals  that  require 
mention.  Here  also  we  find  the  same  mingling  of  northern  and 
southern  forms,  and  association  of  types  now  widely  separated. 
North  America  had  Mastodons,  Elephants,  Horses,  Tapirs,  the 
first  Bisons  (which  had  migrated  from  the  Old  World,  as  had 
several  kinds  of  Deer  and  the  Musk-ox),  Peccaries  and  huge 
Llamas,  Wolves,  great  Cats  as  large  as  lions,  Sabre-tooth  Tigers, 
and  the  first  Bears,  also  immigrants.  A  great  variety  of  Rodents 
is  found,  most  of  them  kinds  which  still  inhabit  the  country,  but 
mingled  with  these  are  South  American  forms  like  the  Cavies  and 
Water  Hog  {Hydrochocrus),  and  the  giant  Beaver  {Castoroid^s) 
is  an  altogether  peculiar  form.  Enormous  Sloths  {^Megatherium, 
MyiodoUy  and  Megaionyx)  and  Armadillos  {Giyptodon)  show  that 
the  way  of  migration  from  the  south  was  still  open. 

In  South  America  were  an  astonishing  number  of  huge  Eden- 
tates :  Sloths  nearly  as  large  as  elephants,  Ant-eaters,  and  a  marvel- 
lous variety  of  giant  Armadillos.  Some  of  the  immigrants  from 
the  north,  which  are  now  extinct,  still  lingered  in  the  Pleistocene, 
such  as  the  Mastodons  and  Horses. 

Europe  was  the  meeting-ground  of  mammalian  types  now 
widely  scattered.  Together  with  Arctic  forms  like  the  Reindeer, 
Musk-ox,  Mammoth  (Hairy  Elephant),  Hairy  Rhinoceros,  and 
the  Lemming  {Afyodes)  were  found  southern  animals,  such  as 
the  Hippopotamus,  several  kinds  of  Elephants  and  Rhinoceroses, 
Lions,  and  Hyaenas,  and  likewise  species  allied  to  those  still  liv- 
ing in  Europe,  such  as  the  huge  Cave  Hear,  the  gigantic  Irish  Deer 
{Afegaccros),  and  great  Oxen.  Northern  Africa  was  joined  to 
Europe  by  way  of  Malta  and  Sicily,  and  probably  at  Gibraltar 
also,  permitting  frequent  intermigrations.  The  junction  of  Ireland 
with  (ireat  Britain  and  of  both  with  the  continent  continued  until 
after  the  ice-sheets  had  disappeared,  so  that  these  islands,  and 
especially  Great  Britain,  were  stocked  by  the  continental  animals 
and  plants. 
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In  the  Pleistocene  of  India  are  found  many  animals  which  now 
live  only  in  Africa,  such  as  the  Baboon,  Spotted  Hyaena,  etc. 

Australia  had  a  Pleistocene  mammalian  fauna  composed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Wild  Dog  (  Canis  dingo),  of  Marsupials,  allied 
to  those  which  still  inhabit  that  region,  but  many  of  them  were  of 
vastly  greater  size  than  the  living  forms. 

The  Pleistocene  mammals  are  remarkable  for  the  great  size 
which  distinguishes  many  of  them,  and  it  is  just  these  which  have 
passed  away,  leaving  a  world  that  is  "  zoologically  impoverished," 
but  is  nevertheless  a  much  more  agreeable  place  of  residence  with- 
out them.  Further  we  note,  (i)  that  the  Pleistocene  mammals 
are  in  general  like  the  smaller  forms  which  have  succeeded  them 
in  the  same  regions,  but  (2)  that  in  Europe  and  North  America 
there  was  a  commingling  of  types  now  found  only  in  widely  sepa- 
rated regions. 

Man  first  appears  in  Europe  in  Glacial  times ;  there  is  no  known 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  existed  in  North  America  at  the 
same  time,  but  as  yet  convincing  proof  of  his  presence  here  has 
not  been  obtained.  In  the  Recent  epoch  his  works  of  art  become 
numerous,  but  here  the  science  of  Anthropology  begins. 

We  have  now  taken  a  very  brief  and  hurried  survey  of  the 
earth's  history  from  its  beginning  as  a  nebula  to  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  it  to-day.  The  story  of  millions  of  years  has  been 
compressed  into  a  few  pages,  and  in  this  compression  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  history  should  not  have  suffered  some  distortion. 
Events  widely  separated  in  time  and  space  are  brought  close  to- 
gether, just  as  two  stars  that  are  really  separated  by  well-nigh  infinite 
distances  may  seem  to  touch.  Yet  even  from  an  imperfect  out- 
line sketch  certain  great  truths  may  be  learned.  We  see  that 
the  whole  development  of  the  earth  has  been  under  the  domain 
of  law,  that  events  do  not  happen  capriciously  or  by  chance, 
but  in  an  orderly,  definite  way,  and  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
True,  the  earth  is  but  a  very  small  member  of  the  Solar  System, 
and  the  latter  an  inconsiderable  member  of  the  Universe,  so 
that  we  might  be  tempted  to  think  of  the  earth  as  such  a  mere 
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tptfk  thai  ha  biatary  caaoot  be  of  ondi  ligntficance.  But  tliis 
would  )>c  to  confu»e  greaiBa*  wiifa  men  tj^oess,  to  ezah  Siberia 
above  Greece  in  tiic  <lcvelopinen(  of  niaakiod.  It  is  as  the  mani- 
featatiun  and  Iheal/c  of  intelligence,  of  conscious  life,  that  the 
earth  poMCMCt  importance  aad  real  sgniAcatice,  however  tiny 
it  may  appear  when  compared  with  the  inconceivabk  vEistness  of 
tlic  Universe.  The  ubviuus  lesMin  of  the  wliole  history  is  that 
of  progress  and  dcvclupmcnl,  not  only  of  liie  globe  itself,  but 
of  the  living  thing*  upon  it,  ihc  lower  giving  wuy  to  the  higher, 
the  simple  to  the  cumpkx.  lam  of  all  apficArs  Man,  "  the  heir 
of  all  the  agcK,"  himself  the  crowning  work  of  progress,  who  alone 
of  living  bcingt  has  been  able  in  Urge  measure  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  tyranny  of  natural  furces.  But  if  this  emancipa- 
tion in  lo  Justify  itself  and  prove  no  mere  mockery,  it  must  result 
not  simply  in  material  improvements,  but  in  advancement  aad 
progress  along  ail  lines  that  ^h.ill  liTt  the  race  to  a  higher  plane 
and  make  it  worthy  of  its  opportunities  and  of  the  age-long  prepa- 
ration for  its  coming. 

"The  solid  isrth  wheicon  we  tread 


"  In  iTictt  (if  Hucnt  heal  bcgMi 
And  drew  to  seeming- ranilum  furmi, 

ming  prey  of  cyclic  tlurra), 


Till  St  the  lail  ii 


,e  the  ni 


"  Who  throve  anil  lirsnchM  ttom  clime  tc 
The  hetsld  of  s  higher  race, 
And  of  hlroielf  In  higher  |ilscu. 
If  so  ho  type  this  work  of  lime- 


" Arise  snd  lly 

The  mlinft  Fson,  the  lensnnl  fea 
Move  upwsril,  workiiiG  ciul  Ihe  b' 
Aii'l  let  the  spe  snd  tigei  die." 
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In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  correlating  the  American  and 
foreign  geological  subdivisions,  comparatively  few  names  of  the 
latter  have  been  mentioned  in  the  text,  because  such  correlations, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  can  seldom  be  made  with  con- 
fidence. Subjoined  are  tables  of  the  more  important  European 
formations. 

CAMBRIAN   SYSTEM 

ENGLAND 

Upper  Cambrian, 

OUnus  or  DiuUocephalus 

Beds. 

Middle  Cambrian 


or 
Paradoxides  Beds. 

Lower  Cambrian 

or 
Olenellus  Beds. 


Lingula  Flags. 

Menevian  and 
Solva. 

Caerfai. 


SCANDINAVIA 

OUnus  Shales. 

Paradoxides  Beds. 

Fucoid  and 
Eophyton  Sandstone. 


ORDOVICIAN  SYSTEM 


ENGLAND 

Bala. 

Llandeilo. 

Llanvim. 

Arenig. 

Tremadoc. 

ENGLAND 

Ladlow. 
Wenlock. 
Llandovery.  ^ 


SILURIAN  SYSTEM 


SCANDINAVIA 

Brachiopod  Shales. 
TrinucUus  Shales. 

Chasmops  and 
Cystidean  Limestones. 

Orthoceras  Limestone. 

Ceratopyge  Limestone. 

SCANDINAVIA 

Gotland  Limestone. 
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DEVONIAN  SYSTEM 


ENGLAND 

Cypridina  Slates. 
Upper        GoniatiU  Limestones 
Devonian         and  Shales. 

>  Massive  Limestones. 
Middle  Devonian 
Limestones. 
Middle       Ashpringian  Vol- 
Devonian         canics. 

Eifelian    Slates    and 
Limestones. 

-^  \  Grits  and  Sandstones. 

Devonian  (^ 


SCOTLAND 


GERMANY 


C 

o 

5 


Clymenia  Limestones  and 

Cypridina  Slates. 
GoniatiU  Limestones. 


( 


Strittgpcephalus  Beds. 
CaUeola  Beds. 


Coblenz  Beds. 
Hansriick  Slates. 
Sericitic  Phyllite. 


CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM 

ENGLAND  GERMANY 


Upper  (Ardwick)  Series. 

Coal 

Middle  Series. 

Measures 

Lower  (Canister)  Scries. 

Millstone  (Jrit. 

Lower 

'  Voredale  Series. 

Carbonif- 

Scar or  Mountain  Limestone. 

erous 

.  Lower  Limestone  Shales. 

PERMIAN  SVSTI 

GERMANY 

Zechstein. 

Rothliegendes. 

rottweiler  Beds. 
I  SaarbrQck  Beds. 


Culm. 


GKUMANY 
Rhivtic. 

Keuper. 

Muschelkalk. 

Bunter  Sandstone. 


TRIASSIC  SYSTEM 

MEDITERRANEAN   REGION 

Bajuvaric  (  Rhoetic  Stage. 

Series     \  Juvavian  Stage. 
Tirolic       f  Corinthian  Stage. 

Series     \  Norian  Stage. 
Dinaric     J  Upper  Muschelkalk. 

Scries     i  Lower  Muschelkalk. 

^f"]^     j  Werfen  Beds. 
Series     \ 
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Oolite 


JURASSIC  SYSTEM 


Upper 


ENGLAND 

r  Portland. 

\  Kimmeridge  Gay. 

r  Coral  Rag. 
Middle  \  Oxford  Qay. 

I  Kellaways  Rock. 

J  j  Great  Oolite. 

\  Inferior  Odlite. 

Lias. 


GERMANY 


-  Malm. 


I  Dogger. 
Lias. 


CRETACEOUS  SYSTEM 
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APPENDIX   II 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  system  of  classification  of  the 
animals  and  plants  which  has  been  used  in  the  book  is  here  given 
in  tabular  form,  omitting  those  groups  which  possess  no  importance 
as  fossils.    Groups  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  extinct. 

ANIMALS 

A.  Protozoa 

RHIZOPODA 

Foraminifera 

Radiolaria 

B.  Metazoa 

I.   SPONGl DA,  Sponges 

II.  CCEI^ENTERATA 
Class    I.  Hydrozoa 

a.  Ilydroidea^  b.  Siphonophora^  c.  Discophora^  Jelly-fishes 
Class    2.  Anthozoa 

a,  AlcyonariOf  b.  Zoantharia^  Corals 

a.  Tetracoralla 

/3.  Hexacuralla 
Class   3.  Ctenophora 

III.  VERMES,  Worms 

IV.  ECHINODERMATA 
Class  *i.  C3rstidea 
Gass  *2.  Blastoidea 

Qass    3.  Crinoidea,  Crinoids 

♦<2.  Palaocrinoidea  (Tessellata),  b,  Neocrinoidea  (Articulata) 
Gass   4.  Asteroidea 

a.  Ophiurida,  Brittle -stars,  b.  Steiierida,  Star-fishes 
Gass    5.  Echinoidea,  Sea-urchins 

Subclass  A,  ♦Pal^a^echinoidea 
Subclass  B.    El' echinoidea 

Order  a,  Regidares^  Regular  Sea-urchins 
Order  b.   Irregularis^  Spatangoids,  Sand>dollars 
Gass    6.  Holotburoidea,  Sea-cucumbers 
2N  545 
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V.  ARTHROPODA 
Class  I.  CnutaceA 

Subclass  j4,  *Trilobita 
Subclass  B,    Gigantostraca 

a,  ^  Eurypterida  (Merostomata) 

b,  Xiphosurfi  (Limuloidea),  Horseshoe-crabs 
Subclass  C.    Entomostraca 

a,  Ostracoda,  b.  Pkyllopoda,  c,  Copepoda^ 
d,  Cirripedia^  Barnacles 
Subclass  D,    Maiacostraca 
Order  a.  Euphausiacea 
Order  b,  Mysidacea 
Order  r .  Decapoda 

Suborder  a.  Macrura^  Lobsters,  etc. 
Suborder  /3.  Anomura^  Hermit-crabs,  etc. 
Suborder  7.  Brachyura^  Crabs 
Orders/.  Cumacea 
Order  e.  hopoda 
Order  /  Amphipoda 
Order  g,  Stomatopoda 
Class  2.  Arachnoidea,  Spiders  and  Scorpions 
Class  3.  Myriapoda,  Centipedes 
Class  4.  Insectaf  Insects 
Order  a.  Orthoptera^  Cockroaches,  Grasshoppers,  etc. 
Order  h.  NeuropUra^  Caddis-flies,  Ant-lions,  etc. 
Order  c.  Ilemiptera^  Cicadas,  etc. 
Order  d.  DipUniy  Flies 
Order  e.  l.epidoptera^  Butterflies  and  Moths 
Order  f.  Coleoplera^  Beetles 
Order  g.  Ifymcuoptera^  Bees,  Wasps,  Ants,  etc. 

VI.   I5RYOZOA,  Sea-mosses 

VII.   BRACIIIOPODA,  Lamp-shells 
Order  a.  Articidata 
Order  b,  Inarticulata 

VIII.   MOLLUSCA 

Class  I.  PeleC3rpoda,  Bivalves 
Order  a.  Asiphotiida^  Oysters,  Mussels,  etc. 
Order  b.  Siphouiday  Clams,  etc. 
Class  2.  Glossophora 

Subclass  A,  Scaphopoda,  Tusk-shells 
Subclass  B.  Placophora,  Chitons 
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Subclass  C.  Gastropoda,  Univalves 

Order  a.  Prosobranchia^  Conches,  Whelks,  G)wr!es,  etc. 
Order  b.  Heteropoda 

Order  c,  Opisthobranchia^  Sea-slugs,  etc. 
Order  d.  Pulmonata,  Snails,  etc. 
Subclass  D.  PrERol»ODA,  Pteropods 
Gass  3.  Cephalopoda 
Order  a.  Tetrabranchiaia 

Suborder  a.    Nautiloidea^  Nautilus,  etc. 
Suborder  /3.  *  Ammonoidca^  Ammonites 
Order  b,  Dibranchiata 

Suborder  a.  Decapoda^  Cuttle-fishes,  etc. 
Suborder  /9.  Octopoda^  Octopus,  etc. 

IX.  VERTEBRATA 

Class  I.  Cyclostomata,  Lampreys 

?  *  Osiracodcrmata 
Gass  2.  Pisces,  Fishes 

Subclass  A.  Selachii,  Sharks  and  Rays 

Subclass  B.  Holckephali,  Chinueroids  or  Spook-fishes 

Subclass  C.  Dipnoi,  Lung-fishes 

Order  a.  Sirtnoidei^  Existing  Lung-fishes 
Order  b.  7*  Arthrodira 
Subclass  D.  Teleostomi 

Order  a.  CrossopUrygii 
Order  b.  Actinoptcrygii 

Suborder  a.  Chondrostn  or  Ganoids^  Sturgeon, 

Gar-pike,  etc. 
Suborder  3.  TeUocephali  or  TeUosIs^  Herring, 
Salmon,  etc. 
Class  3.  Amphibia 
Order  a.  * SUgocephala 

Order  b.  Gymnophiona^  Snake-like  Amphibians 
Order  c.  Urodela^  Mud-puppies,  Salamanders 
Order  d,  Anura^  Frogs  and  Toads 
Gass  4.  Reptilia,  Reptiles 
Order  a,  * Proganosauria 
Order  b.    Khynchocephalia 
Order  c.  * Ichihyosauria 
Order  d.  * PUsiosauria 
Order  e,     Testudinata^  Turtles  and  Tortoises 
Order  /.  *  Theromorpha 
Order  g.    Lepidasauria 
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Suborder  a.    iMcertilia^  Lizards 
Suborder  /9.  * Pythonomorpha 
Suborder  7.    Ophidia^  Snakes 
Order  h,    Crotodilia^  Crocodiles 
Order  1.  *Dinosauria 
Order  k,  *Piero5auria 
Gass  5.  Ayes,  Birds 
Order  a,  *Saururir  (Archaeopteryx) 
Order  b.    Ratita^  Wingless  Birds,  Ostriches,  etc. 
Order  c.    Carinattty  Flying  Birds,  Eagles,  Sparrows,  Doves,  etc. 
Gass  6.  Mammalia,  Mammals 

Subclass  A.  Pkototheria 

Order  a.  Afonoiremata,  Spiny  Ant-eater,   Duck-billed 

Mole 
Order  h,  ?  * Mtdtituberculata 
Subclass  B.  Metatheria 

Order  a.  Marsiipialia^  Opossums,  Kangaroos,  etc. 
Subclass  C.   EUTHKRIA,  Placentals 

Order   a.    Edmtata,  Sloths,  Armadillos,  Ant-eaters 
Celacea^  Whales,  Dolphins 
Sif'ftiia,  Sea-cows,  etc. 

Insccti-fority  Moles,  Shrews,  Hedgehogs,  etc. 
L  lieiroptera ,  Bats 
*  ( ^rcoJonta 
Carnh'ora^  Dogs,  Cats,  Weasels,  Bears, 
Seals,  etc. 
Order  h.  *  Tillodonta 

Order    1.    Kodentia^    Squirrels,   Beavers,   Mice,   Porcu- 
pines, Rabbits,  etc. 
Order  j.  *Condylarihra 
Order    k.  * Amblypoda 
Order    /.  *  Typotheria 
Order  m.  * Litoptcrna 
Order  //.  *  Tcxodontia 
Order    0.    Proboscidea,  Elephants 

Order  /.    Ariiodactyla,  Swine,  Camels,  Deer,  Oxen,  etc. 
Order  q.    Perissodactyla^  Horses,  Tapirs,  Rhinoceroses 
Order   r.    Lenuiroidea^  Lemurs 
Order   s.    Primates^  Monkeys,  Apes,  Man 
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PLANTS 
I.  THALLOPHYTA 

CUn  1,  Algs,  Seaweeds,  etc. 
Qass  1.  FuDgi,  Mush  toil  ms,  etc. 
II.   BRYOPITVTA 

Ous  I.  Aothocerotefe 

Class  2.  Hepatics,  Liverworts 

aas*  J.  Musci,  Mosses 

III.  PTERIDOrH^TA 
Uass  I.  Filiees,  Feins 

Gass  I.  Khiiocarpese,  Peppcrworts 

Class  3.  £quisetace»  (Calamaria),  Horsetails 

Gass  4.  Lycopodiaces,  Cluh-mosscs 

PHANKROGAUX,  FloweriDs  Plants 

IV.  GYMNOSPERM/E 

Older  a.  tycadautt,  CycaOsi  Sago-palms 

(*  Cardaileaj 
Order  4.  Cenifira,  IHnei,  Spruces,  Cyptesses,  etc. 
V.   ANG10SPERM>E 

Clus  I.  HonocotjrledoiiM.  Grasses.  Lilies,  Palms,  etc. 
Gass  2.  Dicotjrledonea,  Oaks,  Elms,  etc. 
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ol  i>  not  employed  unleu  ihere  ii  mare  ihin  i»e  reierence 

u,Kfcr.gi™had.     F™Ur™l 

pneric  lUdie.  of  uin»l>  »>d  pluu  «e  priaied  in  ft.ffti. 

Acadian  coal  FisLD.414. 

Age,  geological.  354. 

Ae^lbn  epoch.  35S.  jM- 

Agtlatrimu,.  383-. 

AggJomcralc,  volcanic,  51^  «>3t,  ^77. 

A  call  inn  range.  333. 

A£„.-stu,.  372,  373*. 

AcaKltoJf.  4»6. 

Alabasler.  23. 

Accessory  minerals,  193. 

.</iB-M.  466. 

Accidenis  lo  rt«er».  330. 

.luTuMria.  400,  401  ■. 

of.  s»7^  glaciers  of,  lo8;  Junmie  ot 

Acid  lavas,  4a:  locks,  191,  igj 

196. 

461,  Miocene  ol.5i>:  Pliocene  ol,  518. 

Aeid.ufis.  400. 

Albenan  drifl  sheet,  5"9. 

Ac<iuU  Creek  Jtage.  47S' 

Albirupean  slage,  475, 

Aclatserattn,  400, 434. 

Albite,  i6t.  17. 

AcHnolile,  ». 

Aleutian  Islandi.  *otk  of  frost  in,  83. 

406;  De- 

AtgK,  calcareous.  450;  deposiK  by,  130. 

-ranian.  416. 

Alkali  slreains,  icn. 

Atljulants.  ftisjil,  516. 

Alkaline  carbonates,  118,  130,  aCrj .  sul- 

phides, 130.  «67. 

.EgeanRea.5l4.5i5. 

Alhdo,,.  493. 

jfit0tirai.  467. 

AUonmo.  4a3».  415. 

.eolian  rock,  117+,  aost.  317. 

Allolriomorpliie  cryslall,  IgQ. 

.■Eut^rimm.  ^33*.  401. 

Alluvial  cone,  I37t,  I3B»  031 :  fiwi.  137- 

.«ma,9ei  dike*  in,  so;  origin 

of.S«>. 

Aloes,  fossil,  joa. 

^J/aijo™.  454. 

Alpine  gladers,  no. 

Africa,  ArchiMn  of.  360;  Carboniferoui 

Alpi,  315.  3J3.  334.496;  glaciers  of.  107; 

of,4ia;  Crelaceousor.4S4; 

Devonian 

Pleiilocene  glaciers  of,  536:  upheaval 

of.  399;  Eocene  of.  500;  Ju 

of.  SM.  SiS- 

461;  Miocene  of.  514:  Ordo 

vidan  of. 

3771  Pernitonot.437;SiIuri« 

not.  388: 

Atlerallon  nf  rocks,  187, 

Triawic  ot.  448. 

Amaion  River,  toi. 

Afionian  lUge,  519,  53ot. 

Agauii.  A.,  173. 

Amb^tk,a.  383-. 

Agile,  16. 

Amelhyil,  15. 

AgalA^mas,  491*. 

AmmoDKet,  Eocene,  503. 
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Ammonotdea.  402^,  CaibonHerons,  496; 
Cretaceous.  486;  Devonian,  402;  Ju- 
rassic, 466 ;  Mesoxoic,  443 ;  Permian, 
434;  Triassic.  453. 

Amorphous  minerals.  11. 

Amplifbia,  Cartx>niferous.  437 ;  Cenozoic, 
495;  Devonian.  407;  Jurassic,  469; 
Mesozoic,  443;  Palaeozoic,  367;  Per- 
mian, 435;  Triassic,  453. 

Amphilx>les,  I9t,  194,  389. 

Amphitheatres,  316. 

Amphitherium,  473. 

Amygdaloidal  texture.  190. 

Analcite.  i8t.  303. 

Anapiomorphus,  505. 

Anchisamus,  455. 

An c Aura,  489*. 

Ancodus,  509. 

Ancyloceras,  488. 

Andes,  Pleistocene  glaciers  of,  536;  up- 
heaval of.  483. 

Andcsine,  i6t,  17. 

Andcsite,  aoot.  279.  297;  breccia,  303; 
obsidian,  200;  tuffs,  303. 

AngiosperniiL*,  Mesozoic,  441. 

Anhydrite,  23. 

Annul  arid,  421. 

Anomodontia,  455. 

Anoplotheres,  509. 

Anorthic  system  of  crystals,  10. 

Anorthite,  ibf,  201. 

Anorthosite,  202. 

Antarctic  continent,  iLoccnc,  501;  ice- 
sheet  of,  108. 

Ant-eaters,  fossil,  523,  538. 

Antecedent  rivers,  324. 

Antelopes,  fossil,  517,522. 

Anthozoan  corals,  463. 

Anthracite,  2i6t,  289,  295,  414. 

AntHracopalcemon,  424. 

Anthracotherium ,  509. 

Anticlinal  ridges,  318.319;  valleys,  319. 

Anticline,  234*,  235*. 

Anticlinoriuni,  236». 

Anticosti  Island,  378. 

Ants,  fossil,  442,  465. 

Apatite.  24!.  193,  198,  199. 

Apennines,  upheaval  of.  515. 

Aph flops,  517* 

Apiocrinuv,  464. 

Appalachian  coal  field.  414. 


!  Appahchian  laiid.369. 375. 386. 387. 

Appalachian  Mountains,  337, 334 ;  circles 
in,  341;  denudation  of,  103;  thrust 
faults  of,  354:  upheaval  of,  439. 

Appalachian  range,  333. 

Appalachian  revolutidn,  439. 

Aqueous  rocks,  305. 

Aragonitr,  33t,  171,  314.  390. 

Ara/ia,  515, 

Araucanian  formation,  series,  or  stage, 

523.524. 

Araucarians,  Jurassic, 463;  Triassic,  449. 

Araucarites,  449. 

Arbor  Vitae,  503. 

Area,  434. 

Arcestes,  45i»  453. 

Archaean  period.  355. 358t. 

Archaean  rocks,  theories  as  to,  360. 

Archttopteryx,  473»  493. 

Archegosaurus,  427. 

Archimedes,  419*,  425. 

Arctic,  flora  and  fauna.  537;  shells  in 
England,  522. 

Arenaceous  shale.  3o8. 

Argillaceous  rocks,  207 ;  sandstone,  206. 

Arietites,  467. 

Arizona,  earthquake  of  1887.  63. 

Arkose,  2o6t,  293. 

Armadillos,  fossil,  522,  523,  538. 

Artesian  wells,  94. 

Arthrodira,  Carboniferous,  426;  Devo- 
nian, 405!. 

Arthropoda,  Cambrian.  372;  Carbonif- 
erous, 424;  Cretaceous,  488;  Devo- 
nian, 400;  Jurassic,  464;  Mesozoic, 
442;  Ordovician,  381;  Permian.  432; 
Silurian,  391 ;  Triassic,  450. 

Articulata,  374. 

Artiodactyla,  505,  506,  509. 

Artocarptis,  515. 

Asaphus,  381,  383. 

Asar,  157,  3i2t. 

Asbestus,  20. 

Ashes,  volcanic,  5it,  203. 

Asia,  Archaean  of,  360;  Cambrian  of, 
370;  Carboniferous  of,  417;  Creta- 
ceous. 484;  Devonian  of,  398,  399. 
Eocene,  500 ;  Jurassic.  461 ;  Miocene, 
514;  Ordovician,  377 ;  Permian,  431; 
Pleistocene,  536 ;  Silurian,  388 ;  Trias- 
sic, 448. 
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Aspidarhynchus^  468*. 

Asteroidea,  381. 

Astral  period,  35^. 

Astrophyllites,  421. 

Astylospongia,  389.  392». 

Asymmetric  system  of  crystals,  10. 

Asymmetrical  folds,  237*,  239, 

Athyris,  40l»  402,  451. 

Atlantosaurus  beds,  477. 

Atlas  Mountains,  484,  496. 

Atmosphere,  destructive  work  of,  72. 

Atolls,  170. 

Atrypa,  393.  425. 

Aturia,  504*. 

Auc€lla,  488,  489» 

Augite,  2ot.  198,  202.  289,  297;  crystals 
from  Stromboli,  47. 

Augite  andesite,  200 ;  granite,  198 ;  sye- 
nite, 199. 

Augitite,  202. 

Auriferous  gravels  of  California ,  496, 512!. 

Au  Sable  Chasm,  99*,  100, 308. 

Austin  Limestone.  475. 

Australia,  Archaean  of,  360;  Cambrian, 
370;  Carboniferous.  418;  Cretaceous. 
484;  Eocene,  501 ;  Miocene,  515;  Or- 
dovician,  377;  Permian,  436;  Pleisto- 
cene mammals  of,  539 ;  Silurian  of,  389. 

Australian  Alps,  Pleistocene  glaciers  of, 

536. 
Australian  barrier  reef,  167*,  i68*,  170. 
Avalanches,  X05.  106. 
Aviculopecten,  423*.  425.  433»  434. 
Axes  of  crystals,  9. 
Azoic  era,  355. 

Baboon,  fossil.  539. 

Bactrites,  403. 

BaculiUs,  489*.  490. 

Bad  lands.  78.  79*  313,  317*,  505, 507. 

Baiera,  432,  449. 

Bajuvaric  series,  443, 447. 

Bald  Mountain,  256. 

Banded  veins,  266. 

Banks,  limestone,  172. 

Bapfanodon,  470. 

Barite,  266. 

Barnacles,  381. 

Barren   Measures,  Lower,  409;    Upper, 

428,  429. 
Barrier  reefe,  i^ 


Barriers,  land,  353. 

Barus,  C,  43. 

Basal  complex,  358. 

Basal  conglomerates,  271. 

Basalt,  2oit,  279, 284 ;  family,  200 ;  joints 
of,  262 ;  leucite,  201 ;  nepheline,  201 ; 
olivine,  201 ;  quartz,  201. 

Basaltic  breccia,  203 ;  tuffs,  203. 

Base-level,  73,  98!,  302 ;  local,  309 ;  tem- 
porary, 309. 

Basement  complex,  358. 

Basin,  235. 

Basin  Ranges,  337*;  upheavals  of,  519, 534. 

Bats,  fossil,  506. 

Beaches,  119,  306;  raised,  67,  534, 

Bears,  fossil,  517,  522,  538. 

Beaver,  fossil,  509 ;  giant  fossil.  538. 

Beaverdam  Creek.  328. 

Bedding,  cross,  223*,  224 ;  current,  224 ; 
false,  284 :  horizontal  and  oblique,  273. 

Bedding  planes,  146. 

Beeches,  fossil,  486, 502,  515,  516. 

Beechy,  Capt.,  83. 

Bees,  fossil,  442, 465. 

Beetles,  fossil.  442,  465. 

Beheading  of  streams.  328.  329*. 

Belemnitelia,  489*,  490, 

Belemnites,  442.  452.  467,  490,  495,  503. 

BeUmnites,  463*,  467t. 

BelUrophon,  419*,  425.  434. 

Belly  River  stage,  475,  48 if. 

Belodon,  454*. 

Benton  substage,  475,  48it. 

Bermuda,  shell  sands  of,  127. 

Betulites,  485*. 

Binary  granite,  198. 

Biotite,  I9t,  193,  198,  289. 

Biotite  andesite,  200,  gneiss,  296. 

Birds.  Cenozoic.  495;  Cretaceous,  492; 
Eocene,  503;  Jurassic,  472;  Miocene, 
516. 

Bisons,  fossil,  538. 

Bituminous  coal.  2x6,  shale,  208. 

Bivalves,  Cambrian,  374 ;  Carboniferous, 
425 ;  Cenozoic,  495 ;  Cretaceous,  488 ; 
Devonian,  402 ;  Eocene,  502;  Jurassic, 
465 ;  Mesozoic,  442 ;  Ordovician,  382 ; 
Permian,  434 ;  Triassic,  451. 

Black  Hills,  199 ;  Algonkian  of,  363 ;  Cre- 
taceous of,  477;  Devonian  of,  397; 
Jurassic  of,  461 ;  Silurian  of,  387. 
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B?ack  Jura,  see 

Bianco  stage.  496,  5i8t. 

Blastoidea,  422!;  Cartyooiferoos.  422; 
Deronsaii,  400 ;  Paleozoic.  367 ;  Silu- 
rian. 390. 

Blasiomrfjx.  516. 

Block  Island  clajs.  164. 

Blocks,  erratic  or  perched,  154*,  155*; 
volcanic.  51. 

Blown  sand.  125,  217. 

Blue  mud,  175. 

Blue  Ridge,  328.  333,  369. 

Bog  iron-ore,  I35t,  2i5t. 

Bombs,  volcanic.  51. 

Bony  Fishes,  490. 

Borneo,  Pliocene  of.  520. 

Bosses.  284. 

Boulder  beds,  Permian,  436. 

Brachiopoda.  Cambrian.  373 ;  Carbonic 
erous,  425;  Cretaceous,  488;  Devo- 
nian, 402;  Jurassic,  465;  Mesozoic, 
442 ;  Ordovician,  382 ;  Palaeozoic,  367 ; 
Permian,  434 ;  Silurian,  391 ;  Triassic, 

450- 
lirachiospongia,  383*. 

HracJjyiira,  Cretaceous,  488;  Eocene, 
503;  Jurassic,  464. 

I  Brahmapootra,  delta  of,  141,  142. 

Ilrain-tasts,  34O. 

liranchiosaurus,  ^-rj. 

Hrcadfniit,  fossil.  515. 

Break  thrust,  253*. 

Breccia,  125, 2o6t,  217  ;  coral,  i68t;  vol- 
canic, sif,  ao3t. 

Hrick  clay,  207. 

hridger  stage,  496,  499,  506;  substagc, 
496. 

Miidges,  land,  353. 

iJiitiie  Stars,  Jurassic,  464 ;  Ordovician, 

381. 

Hrogniart,  457,  501. 

Hronzitc,  20. 

Brown  coal,  215!;  Oligocene,  507. 

Brown  Jura,  457. 

Bryotoa,  Carboniferous,  425 ;  Ordovi- 
cian, 382;  Permian,  432;  Silurian, 
391 :  Triassic.  450. 

Huchanan  stage,  529. 

hunter  Sandstone,  447. 

Buried  forests,  67. 

Burlington  substdgc,  409. 


Batte.  80.  313. 
Batterflics.  fossil.  442.  465. 
Bozzards,  fossil.  503. 

C/CNORUS,  509. 

Cairngorm.  15. 

CaJamUes,  420,  423. 

Calcareous  Algae.  Triassic,  450. 

Calcareous    minerals.    22;    shale.  ao8; 
sinter.  909 ;  tufa,  150*.  aogt. 

Calciferous  stage.  375,  376t. 

Calctte.  22t.  266.  289,  290,  295. 

Compter  is,  432,  433». 

Calymene,  381.  383*.  391. 

Cambrian  period.  355,  368. 

Camels,  fossil.  506. 509,  517.  522. 

Camptosamrus,  491. 

Canadian  epoch,  355 ;  series,  375. 

Canis  dingo,  539. 

Cannel  coal,  216. 

Cafions,  308. 

Caprolina,  488,  489*. 

Capture  of  streams.  326,  329*. 

Cipulus,  392*,  393. 

Carboniferous  period,  355, 4o8t. 
I  Ca/<//Ai,  451,  504*. 
j  Carnivora.  506.  508,  516,  517- 
I  Carolina  ridge,  511. 

Cassiduius,  487. 

Castoroidts,  538. 

Casts,  fossil,  346. 

Catastrophism,  doctrine  of,  351. 

Catfishes,  fossil,  490. 

Cats,  fossil,  52a,  538. 

Catskill  series,  397,  399. 

Caturus,  468. 

Caucasus,  496,  5x5. 

Cauhpteris,  449. 

Cave  Bear,  538. 

Cave  deposits,  131;  earth,  132, 

Caverns,  86,  89t. 

Cavics,  fossil,  538. 

Cementation,  289. 

Cementing     material     of     sediments. 
183. 

Cenozoic  era,  355.  494t. 

Centipedes,  Ordovician.  382;  Palaeozoic. 

367. 
Central  America,  Miocene,  511 ;  Triassic, 

444,  447 ;  upheaval  of,  514. 

Cephalaspis,  403. 
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Cephalopoda,  Cambrian,  374 ;  Carbonif- 
erous, 425;  Cretaceous,  488;  Devo- 
nian, 402;  Jurassic,  466;  Mesozoic, 
442;  Ordovician,  382;  Permian,  434; 
Silurian.  393 ;  Triassic,  452. 

CerattUs,  452. 

Ctratodus,  435.  453,  467. 

Cerithium,  452. 

Cetiosaurus,  471,  491. 

Chatetes,  425. 

Chain,  mountain,  333. 

Chaix  Hills,  533. 

Chalcedony,  15,  deposition  of,  130. 

Chalk,  2i2t,  213*. 

Chalybeate  springs,  130. 

Chamberlin,  T.  C,  526,  529. 

Cham  plain  stage,  533. 

Changes,  climatic,  geographical,  how 
proven,  352,  353 ;  of  level.  64 ;  of  tem- 
perature, effect  upon  rocks,  85. 

Charleston  Mountains,  337*. 

Chattahoochee  stage,  496,  siif. 

Chary  stage.  375.  376^. 

Ckeirodus,  426. 

Cheir other ium,  453. 

Chemical  deposits,  127 ;  lacustrine,  Z48t, 
I49t;  marine,  I74t. 

Chemical  precipitates,  aoB. 

Chemung  epoch,  355 ;  series,  394,  396. 

Chert,  i6t,  210,  214. 

Chesapeake  stage,  496,  5ilt. 

Chester  stage,  409. 

Chestnuts,  fossil,  486. 

Chico  series.  475,  483t. 

Chimaeroids,  467. 

China  clay,  207. 

China,  Liassic  coal  of,  460;  loess  of,  125. 

Chipola  stage,  496,  51  if. 

Chlorite,  2it,  90. 

Chlorite  schist,  298. 

Chonetts,  402,  419*,  425. 

Choristoceras,  452. 

Chronology,  geological.  221,  347,  349. 

Cidaris,  424,  487. 

Cincinnati  anticline,  378,  410 ;  stage,  375. 

Cinnabar,  130. 

Cinnamomum,  487*. 

Cirripedia,  381. 

Civet  cats.  508,  52a. 

Cladoselacke,  404*. 

Claiborne  stage,  496. 


Clark.  W.  B.,  532. 

Clathropteris,  449,  451*. 

Clay,  204t,  207t ;  red,  180. 

Clear  Fork  beds,  428.  43ot. 

Cleavage,  of  minerals,  13 ;  of  rocks,  260, 
261*.  334 ;  cause  of,  261. 

Clidastes,  490*. 

Climate.  Carboniferous,  421;  Cenoioic, 
494 ;  Eocene,  506 ;  Jurassic.  461 ;  Meso- 
zoic. 443;  Miocene.  517;  Oligocene, 
509 ;  Palaeozoic,  368 ;  Pleistocene.  525 ; 
Pliocene,  522 ;  Triassic,  447. 

Climatic  changes,  evidences  of,  352; 
zones,  Jurassic,  461. 

Clinometer,  232*. 

Clinton  stage,  385,  386t. 

Closed  folds,  237*,  239*. 

Club  mosses.  Palaeozoic,  367. 

Cfymenia,  403. 

Coal,  215 ;  Cretaceous,  477. 479, 481-485 ; 
Liassic,  460;  origin  of,  413;  Triassic, 

444.  447.  448. 
Coal  fields  of  North  America,  414. 

Coal  Measures,  409,  4x2 ;  False,  4x1. 

Coast  ice,  115;  deposits  by,  159. 

Coast  line,  changes  of,  6st,  305. 

Coast  Range,  332;  origin  of,  459:  up- 
heaval of,  459. 

Coccosttus^  405,  406*. 

Cochloceras,  45a. 

Cod,  fossil,  490. 

Cceiacanthus,  426. 

Coelenterata,  Cambrian,  371 ;  Carbonif- 
erous, 422;  Cretaceous.  487:  Devo- 
nian, 400;  Jurassic.  463 ;  Ordovician, 
379;  Permian,  432 ;  Silurian,  389 ;  Tri- 
assic, 450. 

Coleoptera,  465. 

Colorado  River,  Grand  Caflon  of.  loa 

Colorado  Island,  415,  430,  445,  458. 

Colorado  stage,  475,  48  if. 

Colouring  of  rocks,  25. 

Columbian  formation,  532. 

Columnaria,  380. 

Columnar  joints,  a6a. 

Comanche  series,  475, 476t. 

Comatula,  464. 

Como  stage,  475,  477t. 

Compact  texture.  190. 

Complex,  basal  or  basement,  358. 

Compound  Caults,  247. 
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Compression  joints,  965. 

Compression,  lateral,  255t,  336;  origin 

of.  337. 
Campsognathus,  471. 

Concretions,  aa/f,  239^,  230*. 

Condylarthra,  505. 

Cones,  alluvial,  137.  138* ;  volcanic,  54. 

Coney  Island,  waste  of,  118. 

Conformity,  269 ;  deceptive,  270. 

Conglomerate,  207 ;  basal,  271 ;  coral,  168. 

Coniferse,  Carboniferous,  421;  Creta- 
ceous, 485 ;  Devonian,  400 ;  Jurassic, 
462;  Miocene,  515;  Oligocene,  508; 
Permian,  432 ;  Triassic,  449. 

Conocardium^  401*,  402. 

Conocaryphe,  373». 

Consequent  drainage,  323 ;  streams,  321. 

Consolidation  of  sediment.  182. 

Contact  metamorphism.  288. 

Contemporaneous  erosion.  272*. 

Contemporaneous  sheet,  277t,  282. 

Continental,  glaciers,  no;  platform,  160. 

l62». 

Contorted  folds,  240. 

Conularia,  419*,  425. 

Copper,  266,  364 ;  deposition  of,  130. 

Coquina  rock,  171*. 

Coral  limestone,  213;  reefs,  166. 

Coraliiochama,  488. 

Corals.  165!  ;  Cambrian,  372  ;  Carbonif- 
erous, 422:  Cretaceous,  487;  Devon- 
ian, 400 ;  Jurassic,  463  ;  Mesozoic,  441 ; 
Ordovician,  379;  Palaeozoic.  367 ;  Per- 
mian, 432;  Silurian,  389 ;  Triassic,  450. 

Cordaites,  421,  432. 

Cordillera.  333. 

Cordilleran  ice-sheet,  526,  527,  531. 

Cormorants,  fossil,  492. 

Comiferous  ej>och.  355;  series,  394; 
stage,  394,  396t. 

Coryphodon,  505. 

Cosoryx,  516. 

Cotopaxi,  51. 

Country  rock,  265. 

Crabs,  464,  488,  503. 

Cranes,  fossil,  516. 

Crater  Lake,  39* ;  ring,  39. 

Creep  of  shales,  82*. 

Creodonta,  505.  506,  508. 

Cretaceous  period,  355,  474t. 

Crete,  changes  of  level  in,  66. 


Crevasse  in  glacier,  Z07*. 

Crinoidal  limestone,  2x3. 

Crinoidea,  Cambrian,  372;  Carbonifer^ 
008,422;  Cretaceous,  487 ;  Devonian, 
400;  Jurassic,  464;  Mesosoic,  441; 
Ordovician,  380;  Palaeozoic,  367 ;  Per- 
mian, 432 ;  Silurian,  390 ;  Triassic,  450. 

Oioceras^  488. 

Crocodiles,  Cenozoic,  495;  Cretaceous, 
491 ;  Eocene,  503 ;  Jurassic.  470 ;  Oligo- 
cene. 508;  Triassic,  454. 

Cross-bedding,  223*,  224t ;  &ults.  248. 

Cross  Timber  Sand,  Lower,  475. 

Crossopterygii,  4P5t,  426,  453.  467. 

Crust  of  earth,  8 ;  formation  of,  357. 

Crustacea,  Cambrian,  372;  Cretaceous, 
488:  Devonian,  400;  Jurassic,  464; 
Mesozoic,  442 ;  Ordovician,  381 ;  Silu- 
rian. 391. 

Cryptogams,  Palaeozoic,  367. 

Crystal,  definition  of,  9. 

Cnrstalline  rocks,  188. 

Crystallites,  46. 

Crystallization,  12 ;  of  rock  magmas.  192 ; 
systems  of,  9. 

Crystals,  compound.  14;  cruciform.  14; 
geniculate,  14 ;  physical  properties  of, 
II ;  secondary  forms  of,  13 ;  twinned,  14. 

Ctenacodon,  493. 

Ctenodus,  426. 

Cube,  9». 

Cubical  system  of  crystals,  9. 

Culm,  4i6t,  417. 

Cupressites,  462. 

Cupressocrinus^  40a 

Current  bedding,  224. 

Cycads.400:  Carboniferous,  421;  Creta- 
ceous, 485;  Jurassic,  462;  Mesozoic, 
441;  Permian,  432;  Triassic,  449. 

Cycles  of  denudation,  3P3t,  340,  341. 

Cycloceras,  426. 

Cyclamma,  392*.  393. 

Cyclotosaurus^  453. 

Qmodictis,  506. 

Cynoglossa,  432. 

Cypraa,  488.  516. 

Cypresses,  fossil.  502. 

Cyrfina,  451. 

Cystidea.  Cambrian,  372;  Devonian, 
400 ;  Ordovician,  380 ;  Palaeozoic,  367 ; 
Silurian,  390. 
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DACITE.  900. 

Dakota  stage,  475,  479t. 

Dalmanites,  381. 390^,  391. 

Dammarites,  485*. 

Dana,  J.  D.,  375,  408. 

Dttpedius,  468*. 

Darwin.  Charles,  123. 

Davis,  W.  M.,  324. 

Dawson,  G.  M.,  527. 

Dead  Sea,  309. 

Decapoda.  424,  464. 

Deccan,  lava  fields  of,  58. 

Deep  River  substage,  496,  5i3t. 

Deep-sea  deposits,  174. 

Deer,  fossil,  517,  522,  524,  538. 

Degradation,  301. 

Delaware  River,  324,  327. 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  8i*  83,  308.  314. 

Deltas,  i4ot,  141,  142, 143. 

Dendrerpetan,  427. 

Dendrocrinus,  383*. 

Denudation,  7it,  301,  307,  310.  339; 
cycles  of,  34a 

Denver  stage,  475,  482t. 

Deposits,  chemical.  127,  147,  148.  174; 
deep-sea,  174 ;  estuarine,  181 ;  fluviatile, 
136;  glacial,  153,  311;  ice,  153,  159. 
527;  iceberg,  158;  lake,  143;  littoral, 
162;  marine,  160;  mechanical,  205; 
organic,  133.  148,  166;  pelagic,  176; 
shallow-water,  164;  swamp,  133;  ter- 
restrial, 124;  terrigenous,  174. 

Depression,  65 ;  causes  of,  68;  evidences 
of,  67. 

Deserts,  denudation  in,  84. 

Destruction  of  rock,  71. 

Devil's  Tower,  283,  285» 

Devitrification,  I2t,  197. 

Devonian  period,  355,  394t. 

Diabase,  20it.  279,  297,  445. 

Diallage,  20. 

Diastrophism.  301., 

Diatom  ooze,  179,  i8o». 

Diatoms,  148,  182,  214. 

Dibranchiata.  374,  442. 452, 467. 

Diceras^  466. 

Diclonius^  493** 

Dicotyledons,  441,  485. 

DicroHograptus,  383». 

DicrocynodoH,  493. 

Oictyopyge,  453. 


Dicynodon,  455. 

Didtiphops,  493. 

Dikes,  50,  278*1,  279* ;  sandstone,  a68*, 

a69f. 
Dimetric  system  of  crjrstals,  9. 
Dinaric  series,  443,  447. 
Difiicht^s,  405. 
Dinosauria,  454t,  471, 491,  495. 
Dinotherium,  517,  522. 
Diorite,  20ot,  284 ;  family,  20a 
Dioritic  gneiss.  296. 
Dip,  232 :  of  fault,  243 ;  initial,  231,  256, 

257*. 
Dip  ftiults,  246,  250,  251*. 

Dip  joints,  264. 

Dip  slope,  316. 

DiplodocHS,  491. 

D^lograptus,  383. 

Dipiurus,  453. 

Dipnoi,  404t,  426, 435,  453,  467. 

Diptera,  465. 

Dipterus,  405*. 

Discina,  373. 

Displacements  of  coast-line,  65  ;  of 
strata,  23a 

Diversion  of  streams,  328,  329*. 

Divides,  326 ;  shifting  of,  327. 

Dodecahedron,  9*. 

Dogs,  fossil,  508,  522. 

Dogger,  457. 

Dolerite.  201. 

Dolomite  (mineral),  23;  (rock),  213; 
crystalline.  294. 

Dolomitization.  i7ot,  214. 

Dolphins,  fossil,  517. 

Dome,  235.  ^ 

Double  Mountain  Beds,  428, 430. 

Downthrow  (of  faults).  243. 

Dragon-flies,  fossil,  465. 

Drainage,  consequent,  323;  superim- 
posed, 326 ;  transferred,  329. 

Drakenbergen,  437. 

Drift,  527;  englacial,  114;  stratified, 
528. 

Drift-sand  rock,  127. 

Driftwood  theory  of  coal,  413. 

Dynamic  agencies.  30;  metamorphism, 
291. 

Eaglr  Ford  Shales,  475. 
Eagles,  fossil,  503,  5x6. 
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Earth's  interior,  hypotheses  coocemiiig, 
33 ;  physical  state  of,  32 ;  temperature 

of,  31. 

Earthquakes,  61 ;  causes  of,  64 ;  distri- 
bution of,  61 ;  effects  of,  63 ;  phenom- 
ena of,  6a. 

Earthworms,  geological  work  of,  123. 

Rchinodermata,  Cambrian,  37a;  Car- 
boniferous, 422;  Cretaceous,  487;  De- 
vonian, 400;  Eocene,  50a;  Jurassic, 
464 ;  Mesozoic,  441 ;  Ordovician,  380 ; 
Palaeozoic,  367.  381;  Permian,  43a; 
Silurian,  390 ;  Triassic,  450. 

Echinoderms,     modem     deposits     of, 

171. 

Echinoidea,  Carboniferous,  424;  Creta- 
ceous, 487;  Devonian.  400;  Eocene, 
502 ;  Jurassic,  464 ;  Mesozoic,  441 ; 
Ordovician,  380 ;  Palaeozoic,  367,  390 ; 
Silurian,  390 ;  Triassic,  450. 

Edentata.  523. 

Elephants,  fossil,  522.  538;  frozen  car- 
cases of,  345. 

Elements  of  earth's  crust,  8. 

Elevation  of  land,  65;  causes  of,  68; 
evidences  of,  66. 

Elk  Mountains,  284,  338. 

Elliptocfphaius,  373*. 

Elm,  landslip  of,  92. 

Elms,  fossil,  486,  502,  515,  516. 

Elolherium,  509. 

Emarginula,  452. 

Embedding  of  fossils,  343. 

Encrinurus,  391. 

Encrinus,  450. 

Endocerai,  384,  393. 

iMt^iacial  drift,  114. 

Eocene  epoch,  355,  497!;  series, 
496. 

Eohyus,  505. 

liozoic  era,  355. 

Epeirogenic  diastrophism,  301. 

Epigcnctic  drainage,  326. 

Epoch,  geological,  354, 

Equisetacesc,  Carboniferous,  420 ;  Creta- 
ceous, 485;  Devonian,  400;  Jurassic, 
462 ;  Mesozoic,  441 ;  Palax>zoic,  367 ; 
Triassic,  448,  449. 

Equisetum,  449. 

Equus  Beds.  532. 

Era,  geological,  354. 


Erosion,  71;  atmospheric,  79;  contem- 
poraneous, 27a*,  glacial,  no;  lake, 
i9o;  marine,  1x6;  rirer,97;  tidal,  1x9^ 

Erosion  thrust,  253.* 

Eruptive  rocks,  1891,  274t. 

^n^s,  435*. 

Escarpment,  314. 

Eskers,  31a,  528. 

Essential  minerals,  193. 

Estuaries,  i8it,  306. 

Estuarine  deposits,  181. 

Eucafypiocr^ms,  39a 

Euechinoidea,  424, 44X,  450. 

Eu^e/iiacrutMs,  464. 

Euan^halus,  401*,  402, 4a3».  425. 

Europe,  Algonkian  of,  363 ;  Archaean  of, 
360;  Cambrian  of;  370;  Carboniferous 
of,  416 ;  Cretaceous  of,  483 ;  Devonian 
of,  398;  Eocene  of,  500;  Jurassic  of. 
460;  Miocene  of,  514;  Oligocene  of. 
507 ;  Ordovician  of,  377,  378 ;  Permian 
of,  430;  Pleistocene  of,  535;  Pleisto- 
cene mammals  of,  538;  Pliocene  of, 
520;  Silurian  of,  388;  Triassic  of,  447. 

Eurylepis,  426. 

Euryiiotus,  426. 

Eur>pterida,  381.  39it,  402,  424. 

Eurypterus,  391,  402, 

Eutaw  stage.  475. 

Exogyra,  465,  488. 

Facies,  388. 

Falkland  Islands,  Devonian,  399. 

False-bedding,  224. 

False  Coal  Measures.  411. 

Fan,  alluvial,  137*,  138. 

Fan  fold.  240. 

Fasciolaria,  521*. 

Fault,  63.  243t ;  diminution  of,  259 ;  dip 

of.  243. 
Fault  block,  248,  337. 
Fault  rock,  246. 
Fault  scarp,  248*. 
Faulted  inlicr.  320 ;  outlier,  320. 
Faults,  compound,  247 ;  cross.  248 ;  dip, 

246,  250,  251*;    normal,  a44»,  245*; 

reversed,  252*    253* ;  step,  248,  250* ; 

strike,  246,  249*;    thrust,  252*,  253*; 

trough.  248. 
Fauna,  367 ;  geographical,  348. 
Favistella^  38o*. 
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Favosites,  389,  392*. 

Fclsite,  I98t,  297. 

Felsitic  texture,  i9ot.  196. 

Felspar,  i6t,  190.  193.  I94.  196,  289,  293, 
994 ;  weathering  of,  74. 

Felspar  porphyry,  198. 

Felspathic  sandstone,  206. 

Felspathoids,  lyf,  193,  194. 

Ferns.  Carboniferous,  418;  Civtaceous, 
485;  Devonian,  400 ;  Eocene,  503;  Ju- 
rassic, 462 ;  Mesozoic,  441 ;  Palaeozoic, 
367;  Permian,  433;  Triassic,  448. 

Ferro-magnesian  minerals,  193, 196. 

Figs,  fossil,  516. 

Fire-clay,  I35t,  2o8t,  413. 

Fishes,  Carboniferous,  426;  Cretaceous, 
490 ;  Devonian.  404,  406 ;  Eocene,  503 ; 
Jurassic,  467;  Oligocene,  508;  Ordo- 
vician,  384;  Permian,  435;  Silurian, 
393;  Triassic,  452. 

Fissility,  26o*t,  334 ;  cause  of,  262. 

Fissure,  243 ;  earthquake,  63 ;  eruptions, 
56.519;  springs,  93*. 

Fjords,  307»,  31  if. 

Flabellaria,  502*. 

Flagstone.  206. 

Flamingoes,  fossil,  516. 

Flies,  fossil.  443,  465. 

Flightless  birds.  503. 

Flint,  i6t,  210,  214. 

Flint  conglomerate,  207. 

Flood  plain,  137. 

Flora,  367 ;  Glossopteris.  437. 

Florida,  anticline,  520;  island,  499;  pe- 
ninsula, 514. 

Florissant,  Oligocene  lake,  507. 

Fluor-spar.  24. 

Fluviatile  deposits,  136. 

Focus  of  earthquake,  62. 

P'olded  strata,  318. 

Folding,  causes  of,  254 ;  experiments  on, 
256. 

Folds,  232t,  233,  237*,  238. 

Foliated  rocks,  295. 

Foliation,  26ct,  29a 

Foot  wall,  243. 

Foraminifera,  Carboniferous,  421 ;  Creta- 
ceous, 487;  Devonian,  400;  Eocene. 
502 ;  Jurassic,  462 ;  Ordovictan,  379. 

Foraminiferal  ooze,  176,  178*. 

Forests,  buried,  67. 


Fort  Pierre  substage,  475,  482t. 
Fossils,  343 ;  in  metamorphic  rocks,  287 ; 

modes  of  preservation  of,  345. 
Fox  Hills  substage,  475,  482!. 
Fragmental    products    (volcanic),   5ot, 

277t- 
Fragmental  texture,  190. 

Fredericksburg  stage,  475, 
Fresh-water  lakes,  deposits  in,  143 ;  lime- 
stone, 212. 
Front  Range  (of  Rocky  Mountains),  397. 
Frost,  destructive  work  of,  80. 
Fusulina,  421,  423* ;  limestone,  417. 
Fusus,  488. 

GabBRO.  202t,  284. 

Galena,  268. 

Gallinaceous  birds,  fossil,  516. 

Gan^ramopteris,  437. 

Ganges,  delta  of,  141,  142;  material 
transported  by,  102. 

Gangue.  266. 

Gannett,  H.,  322. 

Gannister,  135. 

Ganodonts,  505. 

Ganoidei,  406,  426,  453, 467.  490. 

Garnet,  289. 

Gaseous  products  (volcanic),  53. 

Gastropoda,  Cambrian.  374;  Carbonif- 
erous, 425;  Cretaceous.  488:  De- 
vonian, 402;  Ex>cene,  503;  Jurassic, 
466 ;  Mesozoic.  442 ;  Ordovician.  382 ; 
Permian,  434 ;  Silurian,  393 ;  Triassic, 

452- 
Geanticline,  236. 

Geikie,  Sir  Archibald,  366. 

Geikie.  J.,  526. 535. 536. 

Geographical  changes,  shown  by  fossils, 
352 ;  by  rocks.  220 ;  feunas,  348. 

Geology,  defined,  i ;  dynamical,  7,  27t 
historical.  7.  343t;  history  of,  1-4 
physical,  7:  physiographical,  7,  3oot 
structural,  7,  i86t;  subdivisions  of,  7. 

Georgian  epoch,  355, 368. 

Geosyncline,  236. 

Geyserite,  128,  210. 

Geysers,  96. 

Ciiant's  Causeway,  26a. 

Giant  Spring,  95. 

Gin^ko,  43a.  502. 

Giraffes,  fossil,  52a. 
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Glacia],  dqx»Hs,  153;  drift.  311.  527; 
epoch,  535 ;  causes  of,  S57 :  effects  on 
topography,  534;  lakes,  311 ;  Permian, 
438:  scries,  599:  stages.  526;  stria, 
III*,  iia;  valleys,  310. 

Glaciers,  104;  denudation  by,  310;  ero- 
sion, no;  flow  oi^  107;  formation  of, 
105;  transportation  by,  113;  troughs, 
iia;  varieties  oi,  no. 

Glass,  volcanic,  46. 

Glassy  texture,  iSgf,  196. 

Glauconite,  oaf,  214. 

Glauconitic  Beds,  475. 

Globi^erima,  176,  487 ;  ooxe,  176. 

Glos5apterU,^7p\  aora,437. 

GlyptodoH,  538. 

Giyptostrobus^  504*> 

Gneiss,  996 ;  Archaean,  358. 

Gold,  a66 ;  deposition,  13a 

Gompkoceras^  401*.  403. 

GondwAna  series.  437t.  448.  461. 

GoftMtites,  40I*.  403.  4I9».  426.  434. 

Goodnight  stage,  496,  5i8t. 

Gordon,  C.  H.,  296. 

Grattatocrimus,  422. 

Grand  Caflon  of  the  Colorado,  loa 

Granite.  I98t,  284,  296;  Archaean,  358; 
binar)-,  198;  conglomerate,  207;  dis- 
integration of.  74 ;  exfoliation  of,  84* ; 
family,  196;  gneissoid,  358;  joints  of, 
263 ;  iKjrphyry,  198 ;  soda-,  198. 

Granitic  gneiss,  296. 

Granitite,  198. 

Granitoid  texture,  i9ot,  196. 

Graphite.  295t,  298 ;  schist.  298. 

Graptolites,  Cambrian,  371 ;  Devonian, 
400;  Ordovician,  379;  Silurian,  389. 

Graptolithes,  392*. 

Grass,  protection  of  rocks  by.  122. 

Grasses,  Eocene,  502;  Miocene,  515. 

Grasshoppers,  fossil,  465. 

Gravel,  207 ;  river,  139, 

Gravity  fault,  244»,  245*.  246t. 

Great  Basin,  309 ;  land,  44a 

Great  Britain,  Algonkian  of,  363. 

Great  Dismal  Swamp.  133,  134*,  414. 

Great  I^kes,  origin  of.  534. 

Great  Plains,  glaciation  of.  527. 

Great  sea  wave,  62. 

Greece,  earthquake  of  1870,  63. 

Green  mud,  175. 


Green  River,  3^* 

Green  River  Shales,  505 ;  substage,  496. 

Greensand,  I75t,  214. 

Greenland,  Carboniferous  o^  417;  de- 
pression of,  67;  Devonian  of.  399; 
Eocene  flora  of,  508;  ice-sheet  of;  icriS. 

Greenstone,  aoo. 

Greywacke,  993t,  368;  slate,  994. 

Grijttkides,  424. 

Ground  ice,  115. 

Group  (of  strata).  354. 

Grypkaa,  463».  465. 488. 

Guano.  130. 

Guard  (of  Beleronite),  467. 

Gulls,  fossil,  503, 516. 

Gymnospermae,  400;  Pabeosoic,  367; 
Permian,  432. 

Gypsum,  a3t,  909,  439;  deposition  o<; 

151. 
Gfrcceras,  434. 

HADfe  (of  fault),  243. 

Hadrosaurus,  491. 

Haematite.  24 ;  brown,  24. 

liairy  elephant.  538 ;  rhinoceros,  538. 

Hale-mau-mau,  40*,  42*. 

Halobia,  451. 

HafysUes,  389. 

Hamilton  epoch,  355 ;  series,  394,  396! ; 

stage,  394. 
Hanging  wall.  243. 
Hardness  of  minerals.  13. 
Harpaceras,  467. 
Heave  of  fault,  244. 
Heavy  spar,  266. 
Heligoland,  destruction  of,  117. 
Ileliolites,  389. 
Heliophyllum,  400,  401*. 
Helix,  504*. 

Hell  Gate,  tidal  race,  119. 
Hemiaspis,  391. 
Henry  Mountains,  284,  338. 
Heptodon,  505. 
Herculaneum,  38,  51. 
Herring,  fossil,  490. 
Hesperomis,  492. 
Hexacoralla.  441.  450.  463. 
Hexagonal  system  of  crystals,  10. 
Hickories,  fossil,  515. 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  333 ;  of  New 

Jersey,  33^. 
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High  Plateaus  of  Utah,  316;  origin  of, 
483;  uplifts,  534. 

Hillside  springy,  9a*,  93. 

Himalaya  Mountains,  325, 496 ;  origin  of. 
515 ;  Pleistocene  glaciers  of,  536 ;  rain- 
fall of.  78. 

Hippopotamus,  fossil,  522, 538. 

Hippotkerium,  517. 

Historical  geology,  7,  343t. 

History,  human  and  geological  com- 
pared. 350. 

Hoang-ho  River,  delta  of,  142. 

"  Hog-backs."  3i5».  318. 

Holaster,  487. 

Holoptychius,  406*. 

Holostomata.  466. 

Holothuroidea,  424. 

Homalonotus,  400,  40i*. 

Honduras.  Triassic  of,  447. 

Hoplites,  488. 

Horizontal  and  oblique  bedding,  273. 

Hornblende,  2ot.  193,  198,  199.  202,  289, 
290,  358:  andesite,  200;  gneiss,  296; 
granite,  198 ;  schist,  297. 

Homblendite,  202. 

Homfels,  289. 

Homstone,  210.  289. 

"  Horses  "  in  coal  seams,  273. 

Horses,  fossil,  505,  506, 509,  517, 522, 524, 

538. 

Horse-shoe  crabs,  fossil,  391, 465. 

Horsetails,  Carboniferous,  420;  Creta- 
ceous, 485 ;  Eocene,  502 ;  Jurassic,  462 ; 
Palaeozoic,  367 ;  Triassic,  448, 449. 

Horsctown  stage,  475.  478!. 

Hot-spring  deposits,  13a 

Hudson  River,  submarine  channel  of, 
68. 

Hudson  stage.  375,  376^. 

Huerfano  Cafton,  499. 

Humous  acids,  their  effects  io  decompos- 
ing rocks,  75. 

Huronian  period.  362. 

Hyaenas,  fossil,  523,  538. 

Ifyetnodon,  508. 

Hyalite,  15. 

Hydration  of  minerals,  73. 

Hydraulic  limestone,  213. 

Hydroid  Corals.  389. 

Hydrozoa,  371. 

Hyper odapedon,  454. 

20 


Hypersthene,  20. 
Hypsocormus,  468*. 
Hypothesis,  Nebular,  356. 
Hypotheses,  uses  of,  5. 
Hyracot/urium,  505. 
Hyracodon^  509,  sio*. 
Hystricomorpha,  523. 

iBlS.fossil,  503.  516. 

Ice.  coast,  115;  ground,  115. 

Ice-sheet,  Antarctic,   108;    Cordilleran, 

526 ;  Greenland.  108 ;  Laurentide.  526 ; 

Keewatin,  526;    Pleistocene  deposits, 

527. 
Icebergs,  116;  deposits  by,  158. 

Iceland.  96. 

Iceland  spar,  22. 

Ichthyomis,  492. 

Ichthyosauria,  454,  469,  490. 

Ichthyosaurus,  469*. 

Igneous  agencies,  34.  69t. 

Igneous  rocks,  188,  445;  weathering  of, 

74 ;  veins,  279. 
Iguanodon,  491. 
lUctnus,  381,  391. 
Illinois  stage,  539.  530. 
Ilmenite,  25t,  193. 
Inarticulata.  373. 

Inclined  folds,  239,  241* ;  strata,  314. 
Indian  swallows,  fossil,  5i6i 
Indiana- Illinois  coal  field,  415. 
Infusorial  earth,  214. 
Inherited  drainage,  326. 
Initial  dip,  231,  256,  257*. 
Injection,  289. 
Inlier,  319;  faulted,  320. 
Inoceramus,  488.  489*. 
Interior  sea  of  North  America,  375.  386, 

409. 410,  411. 
Intratelluric  crystals,  190. 
Intrusive  rocks,  277;  sheets,  50,  280*, 

28I^  282. 
Inverted  folds,  239. 
lone  stage,  512. 
Iowa-Missouri  coal  field.  415. 
lowan  stage,  539, 530. 
Irish  deer,  538. 
Iron,  colouring  effects  of,  25;  deposits 

of,  130 ;  minerals,  24 ;  oxides,  soluiioo 

^^*  75 ;  pre-Cambrian,  364. 
Iron-ore  stage,  475. 
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Iron  pyrites,  25. 
Ironstone,  an. 
Irregulares.  464t,  487,  50a. 
Irwell  River,  terraces  of,  140. 
Isastraa,  463. 
hchypUrus,  453. 
Islands,  volcanic,  55,  56. 
Isoclinal  folds,  240,  241*. 
Isometric  system  of  crystals,  9b 
Isopoda,  402, 465. 
Isostasy,  68, 69. 
Isotropic  crystals,  11. 

Jackson  stage,  496. 

James  River  stage,  475. 

Japan,  earthquakes  of,  64;  Triassic  of, 

448. 
Jelly-fish,  Cambrian,  371. 
John  Day  stage,  496,  siaf. 
Johnstown,  Fa.,  flood  of  1889,  loi. 
Joints,  48,  81, 262t< 
Jupiter  Scrapis,  temple  of,  66. 
Jura  Mountains,  323. 
Jurassic  period,  457. 

Kames.  312,  528t. 

Kansan  stage.  529.  530. 

Kaolin.  90,  ao/f;  formation  of,  74. 

Kaolinite,  22. 

Karoo  series.  437,  448. 

Keewatin  glacier,  526. 

Kemp.  J.  F.,  193,  194,  296. 

Keokuk  substage,  409. 

Kettle  moraine,  155. 

Keupcr,  447. 

Kilauca,  40*,  41*,  42*.  44*,  45*. 

Kinderhook  stage,  409,  411. 

Kittatinny    Mountain,  314;    peneplain, 

342;  plain,  481. 
Knoxville  stage,  475,  478t. 
Koninckina,  451. 
Kootanie  stage,  475,  477!. 
Krakatoa,  eruption  of,  38*. 

Lamradorite,  16,  i7t,  201,  202. 
Labyrinthodon,  453. 
Laccolite,  283. 

Laccolith,  283*,  284*.  285*,  338. 
Laccolithic  mountains.  338. 
Lacertilia,  469,  491,  495. 


Ltf/<^.493. 

La&yette  formation,  519, 530. 

Lake,   Agassiz,   531;    Bonneville,    146, 

U7*.  330.  533".  Erie.  535;  Great  Salt. 
146,  i47«:  Huron,  535;  Iroquois,  535 ; 
Lahontan,  151,  533;  Michigan,  535; 
Mono,  151;  Ontario,  535;  Pyramid, 
151;  Superior,  deposits  in,  145. 

Lakes,  119;  deposits  in,  143;  erosion 
by,  lao;  fossils  in,  344;  fresh-water, 
143;  glacial,  311;  salt,  148;  shore- 
lines o^  lai ;  soda,  152. 

Laminae,  219. 

Land  barriers,  353;  bridges,  353;  Eo- 
cene, 501 ;  Pleistocene,  538. 

Landslips,  9a. 

Lapilli,  51. 

Lapworth,  Professor,  375. 

Lu^mie  stage,  475, 482f . 

Lateral  compression,  255,  336;  causes 
o^  337 ;  effects  of.  265,  298,  336. 

Laurels,  fossil,  502,  516. 

Laurentian    lakes.    534:     deposits    in, 

145- 
Laurentide  glacier,  526. 

Lava,  42;  bedding  of.  47;  composition 
of,  44;  cooling  of,  46:  flows  or  sheets, 
276*,  277;  motion  of,  44;  stalactites, 
45* ;  texture  of,  46. 

Layer,  219. 

Lead  deposits,  267. 

Lemming,  fossil,  538. 

Lemuroidea,  505,  506,  508. 

Lepadocrinus,  392*. 

Leper d it ia,  383*. 

Lepidodendrids,  400. 

Lepidodendron,  420,  423*,  43a. 

Lepidolite,  19. 

Lepidoptera,  465. 

Lepidotus,  453.  468. 

LeptiCna,  382. 

Lepfolepis,  468. 

IxptotraiTulus,  506. 

I>cucite,  i8t,  199,  201 ;  basalt,  aoi. 

I^vcl.  changes  of,  64. 

Liassic  series,  457,  458,  460. 

Lie  has,  390*,  391,  400. 

Lignite,  2i5t,  507. 

Lignitic  stage,  496. 

Lima,  434. 

Limburgite,  aoa. 
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Limestone,  aiif,  292;  banks,  17a;  con- 
glomerate. 207;  coral,  169*,  213;  cri- 
noidal,  213;  fresh-water,  213;  hy- 
draulic, 213;  magnesian,  213;  shell, 
171,  213 ;  weathering  of,  76. 

Limonite,  24. 

Limuloidea,  391, 465. 

Umulus,  465. 

LinguUlla,  373»,  39a*. 

Lions,  fossil,  538. 

Liparite,  198. 

Liriodendron,  485». 

Lithodomus,  66. 

IMhostrotion,  419*,  42a. 

Litoptema.  523. 

Little  Sun  Dance  Hill,  283,  284*  338. 

Littoral  deposits,  162. 

LituiUs,  384,  393. 

Live  oaks,  fossil,  516. 

Livingstone  stage,  475,  483t. 

Lizards,  fossil,  469,  491,  495.  503. 

Llamas,  fossil,  517,  522,  524,  538. 

Lo«ss.  last,  530' 

Longitudinal,  streams,  317,  318 ;  valleys, 

317. 
Lookout  Mountain,  332. 

Lophophyllum,  422,  423*. 

Loup  Fork  stage,  496,  5i3t. 

Loup  River,  322. 

Lower,  Barren  stage,  409 ;  Carboniferous 
epKKh,  355 ;  Carboniferous  series,  409 ; 
Claiborne  stage,  496 ;  Helderberg  ep- 
och, 355 ;  Helderberg  series.  385,  387 ; 
Pentamerus  stage,  385;  Productive 
stage,  409. 

Loxonema,  423*,  425,  45a. 

Lycopodiaceae,  Cart>oniferous,  418 ;  De- 
vonian, 400;  Permian,  433;   Triassic, 

449. 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  78, 98, 497. 

Lytoceras,  466. 

MACROTy«NIOPTERIS,  449. 
Macrura,  464. 

Magma,  191 ;  crystallization  of.  19a. 
Magnesian  limestone.  ai3t.  394. 
Magnetite,  24t,  193, 194,  198,  201.  289. 
Magnolias,  fossil,  502,  515,  516,  521. 
Malaspina  Glacier,  108*,  no,  156*. 
Mallet,  58. 
Malm,  457,  459. 


Mammalia,  Cenozoic,  495;  Cretaceous, 
493;  Eocene,  503,  505,  506;  Jurassic, 
473;  Miocene,  516;  Pleistocene,  538 ; 
Pliocene,  521 ;  Tertiary  of  South  Amer- 
ica, 523 ;  Triassic,  456. 

Mammoth,  538 ;  Cave,  89;  Hot  Springs, 
127*,  I28«. 

Man,  appearance  of,  539. 

Manasquan  stage,  475. 

Maples,  fossil,  486.  502,  515,  516. 

Marattiacea,  418,  448. 

Marcasite,  25. 

Marcellus  stage,  394. 

Margarita,  489. 

Margmella,  521. 

Marine  deposits,  i6a 

Marl,  ao8. 

Marmots,  fossil,  509. 

Marshall  Beds,  411. 

Marsupialia,  523,  539. 

Marsupites^  487.  489*. 

Massive  rocks.  189,  218,  274!. 

Master  joints.  263. 

Mastodon,  516,  517,  522.  524,  538. 

Mastodonsaurus,  453. 

Matawan  stage,  475. 

Mato  Tepee,  a62,  283,  285*. 

Maturity,  of  rivers,  321,  322,  329;  of  to- 
pography, 302. 

Mauch  Chunk  stage,  409,  4iot. 

Mauna  Loa,  40, 46,  53*,  54. 

Mechanical  deposits,  205. 

Mecklenburgian  stage,  536. 

Medina  stage,  385.  386!. 

Mediterranean   region,  earthquakes  oC 

64. 
Medlicottia,  433*,  434. 

Meekoceras,  452. 

Megaceros,  538. 

Megaloftyx,  538. 

Megalosautus,  471,  491. 

Mrgalurus,  468. 

Megatherium,  538. 

Meiomites,  419*,  424. 

Menaspis,  435. 

AfeniscoessMS,  493. 

Merced  series,  496,  siSf. 

Mersey  River,  terraces  of,  140. 

Mesa,  80,  313. 

Mesokippus,  509*. 

Mesocoic  era,  355,  44Xt. 
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Metals,  native,  fl66. 

Metalliferous  veins,  a66. 

Meumorphic  rocks,  i88,  2x7,  agjf;  Al- 
gonkian,  363 ;  Archaean,  358 ;  foliated, 
995 ;  fossils  in,  987 ;  non-foliated,  993 ; 
schistose,  995. 

Melamorphism,  987 ;  causes  of,  991 ;  con- 
tact. 988 ;  dynamic,  991,335  ;  regional, 
990;  thermal,  991. 

MetamynodoH^  509. 

Mexican  onyx,  909. 

Mica,  i8t,  194,  989,  993.  994.  358;  schist, 
989.  997t ;  syenite,  199. 

Micaceous  sandstone,  9o6. 

Mice,  fossil,  509. 

Michigan  coal  field,  415. 

Micrabacia,  489*. 

MicroconodoH^  456. 

Microlestes,  456. 

Midway  stage,  496. 

Migrations,  Cenozoic,  495;  Pleistocene, 

537. 
Millstone  Grit  stage,  409,  4i9t. 

Mineral.  9 ;  springs.  95 ;  veins.  947, 965t. 

Mincralizers.  iQif,  292. 

Minerals,  accessory,  193 ;  essential.  193 ; 
original,  194;  rock-forming.  8,  14; 
secondary,  194. 

Miocene  beds,  tilting  of,  519. 

Miocene  epoch,  355,  siif;  series,  496. 

Missionary  Ridge,  332. 

Mississippi  River,  325 ;  delta  of,  141, 149; 
materials  carried  by,  102. 

Mississippi  valley.  Carboniferous  of,  409, 
411;  earthquakes  of.  61.  64;  Pleisto- 
cene succession  in,  529. 

Mississippian  series,  409,  41  if. 

Atitra,  516,  521*. 

Mollusca,  Cambrian,  374;  Carbonifer- 
ous, 425;  Cretaceous,  488;  Devo- 
nian, 402:  Jurassic,  465;  Mesozoic, 
442 ;  Ordovician,  382 ;  Palceozoic,  367 ; 
Permian,  434 ;  Silurian,  393 ;  Triassic, 

451. 
MoUuscan  deposits,  modem,  171. 

Monchiquites.  202. 

Monmouth  stage,  475. 

Monkeys,  fossil,  505.  508, 522,  523. 

Mono  I^kc,  151. 

Monoclinal  fold,  241*,  242. 

Monoclinic  system  of  crystals,  la 


Momcchmims,  499. 

Monocotyledons,  441, 469, 486. 

Monometric  system  of  crystals,  9. 

Momotis,  451*. 

Monotremata,  493. 

Montana  stage,  475,  48it. 

Monte  Diablo  range,  590. 

Monte  Somma,  38,  39, 55*. 

Montlivauitia,  463. 

Monument  Park,  80. 

Moraine,  113:  ground,  1x4,  597:  kettle, 

155. 311 ;  lateral,  113, 155 ;  medial,  113; 

terminal,  114, 154.  311, 531. 
Morainic  plains,  59^3. 
Mosasauria,  49a 
Moulds,  346. 
Mt.  Hood,  55 ;  Rainier,  55, 275 ;  Shasta, 

54*.  55.  275. 
Mt.  Vernon  stage,  475. 

Mountain,  339 ;  chain,  333 ;  range,  339 ; 

system,  333. 
Mountain  Limestone,  416. 
Mountains,  date  of,  338 ;  denudation  of, 

339;  laccolithic,  338;  synclinal,  340; 

table.  332. 
Mud,  174:  blue.  175;  green,  175;  red, 

175 ;  volcanic.  176. 
Mudstone.  2o8t.  293. 
Mullet,  fossil,  490. 
Multituberculata.  493t,  505. 
Murchison,  Sir  R.,  368,  375,  385,  394, 

428. 
Afurchisonia,  382,  383*,  452. 
Murex,  488,  516,  521*. 
Murray  &  Rcnard,  161. 
Muschelkalk.  447. 
Muscovite.  19!.  198 ;  granite,  198. 
Musk-ox,  fossil.  538. 
Mustelines.  522. 
MyaUrta,  433*.  434. 
Mylodon,  538. 
Myodes,  538. 
Afyophoria,  451*. 
Myriapoda.  424. 
Myrtles,  fossil,  509,  516. 

Nassa,  521. 
Natica,  521. 
Native  metals.  266. 

Natural  Bridge,  Arizona,  90;  Virginia, 
90, 9i». 
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Nautiloidea,  38a;  Carboniferous,  425; 
Cretaceous,  490;  Devonian,  402;  Eo- 
cene, 503;  Jurassic,  466;  Ordovician, 
38a ;  Silurian,  393 ;  Triassic,  45a. 

Nautilus,  374,  433«  434,  490. 

Nebraska  substage,  496,  513!. 

Nebular  Hypothesis,  356. 

Neck,  volcanic,  274,  375*. 

Neocene,  497. 

Neocomian,  484. 

Ncocrinoidea,  441, 450, 464. 

Neogene,  497. 

Nepheline,  iSf,  199,  aoi ;  basalt,  aoi. 

Nerinia,  466. 

Neumayr,  M.,  461. 

Neuroptera,  40a,  4a4, 44a,  465. 

Neurcfteris,  389,  43a. 

N*v*,  106. 

Newark  series,  443, 445t. 

New  Scotland,  Permian  of,  431. 

New  iSealand,  Cretaceous  of,  485 ;  Eocene 
ofi  501;  geysers  in,  96;  Miocene  of, 

515. 
New  Zealand  Alps,  Pleistocene  glaciers, 

536. 

Niagara  epoch,  355;  River,  98, 100;  se- 
ries, 385;  stage,  385,  387t. 

Nile,  delta  of,  14a. 

Niobrara  substage,  475,  48it. 

Nodosaria,  489*. 

Nodules,  aa7,  aa9*. 

Norite,  aoa. 

Normal  fault,  a44*,  a45*,  246t;  cause  of, 
a58. 

North  America,  Algonkian  of,  36a;  Ar- 
chaean, 359 ;  Cambrian,  369 ;  Carbonif- 
erous, 409;  Cretaceous,  474;  Devo- 
nian, 394 ;  Eocene,  497 ;  Jurassic,  457 ; 
Miocene,  511;  Oligocene,  506 ;  Ordo- 
vician, 375;  Permian,  438 ;  Pleistocene, 
Sa6 ;  Pliocene,  518 ;  Silurian,  385 ;  Tri- 
assic, 444. 

North  Carolina  sounds,  18a. 

Nothosaurus,  454. 

Nova  iSembla,  Carboniferous  of,  417, 4ai ; 
Jurassic  of,  461. 

Novaculite,  ao6. 

Nullipores  in  coral  ree€i,  167. 

Nummuiiles,  500,  50a. 

Nunataks,  108, 109*. 


Oahu,  56. 

Oaks,  fossil,  486, 50a,  515. 

Oblique  bedding,  331,  373 ;  system,  xa 

Obsidian,  46t,  I97t. 

Obsidian  Cliff,  49*,  19a,  ada. 

Octahedron,  9»,  lo*. 

Oilstone,  ao6. 

Old  age,  of  rivers,  3ai,  333 ;  of  topogra- 
phy, 30a. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  398. 

Olenellus,  37a ;  Fauna,  368. 

Olenoides,  373*. 

OUnus  Fauna,  368. 

Oligocene  epoch,  355,  so6t ;  series,  496. 

Oligoclase,  i6t,  17, 196. 

Oligoporus^^i^ 

Oliua,  504*. 

Olivine,  aof,  aa,  193,  aoi,  aoa,  395 ;  basalt, 
aoi. 

Omosaurus,  471. 

Oneida  substage,  386. 

Onondaga  epoch,  355 ;  series,  385. 

OnycAocrinus,  419*,  434. 

Onyx  marble,  ao9. 

OAlite.  169,  ao9t. 

051itic  series,  457. 

Ooze,  diatom,  179,  180*;  foraminiferal, 
176, 178* ;  Globigerina,  176 ;  pteropod, 
178,  179*;  radiolarian,  179;  siliceous, 
ax4. 

Opal,  15. 

Open  folds,  a37»,  339. 

Ophicalcites,  395. 

OpkioglossacetB,  418. 

Ophiuroidea,  381. 

Orbitolites,  ^02, 

Ordovician  period,  355, 375t. 

Oreodonts,  506,  509. 

Organic,  accumulations,  an ;  agencies, 
laa. 

Original  minerals,  194. 

Oriskany  epoch.  355 ;  series,  394. 395!. 

Ormi/Jkamimus,  493. 

OrmMopsis,  491. 

Ormtkostofma,  491. 

Orogenic  diastrophism,  301. 

Ortkis,  382,  383*,  39a*,  40a,  425. 

OrtJkisima,  38a. 

Ortkoceras,  383»,  384, 3^,  393. 40a,  435, 

434.453* 
Orthodaie,  i6t,  196, 198. 199. 291,  296. 
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Orthopten,  40a,  434, 442, 465. 
Orthorfaombic  system  of  crystab,  za 
Osage  stage.  409, 4x1. 
Ostracoda,  373*  389, 424. 
Ostracodemu.  Devonian,  403:  Ordovi- 

cian.  384;  Silurian.  393. 
Ostrea,  465, 488. 489».  so4«. 
OiotamUes,  449. 451*. 
Otters,  fossil,  517. 
Ouachita  Mountains,  333. 334, 439^ 
Outcrop,  933. 
Outlier,  319 ;  faulted,  390. 
Overlap,  971*. 
Overturned  folds,  937*,  939. 
Ovenvash  plain,  312.  598. 
Owen's  Valley,  earthquake  ol^  63. 
Owls,  fossil,  503,  516. 
Oxen,  fossil,  599. 
Oxidation  of  minerals,  73. 
Oxyana,  505. 

PachY-T.NA,  505. 

I'acific  coast,  Pleistocene  submergence, 

533- 
I\ila'ocrinoidca,  424,  441, 45a 

l\i!a?occhinoidea,  441,  45a 

l^aliVOKono,  497. 

rahrohiittrria,  435. 

/'alitonisius,  426. 

J'alttoiyops,  506. 

J'altPozjmia,  462. 

Palrt'ozoic  cr;i,  355,  36st. 

Palisades  of  Hudson.  82.  280,  981*  989*. 

Palms,  fossil.  486,  502,  508,  516. 

Palustrinc  de{K>sits.  132. 

Pampas,  loess  of,  125. 

I*anthers.  fossil,  517. 

' raradoxidfi,'^i\  Fauna,  368. 

Paramorphic  minerals,  29a 

Parrots,  fossil,  516. 

Partings  (of  coal  scams),  419. 

Patagium,  472. 

Patagonia,  glaciation  of.  537. 

I^itagonian  series  or  stage,  523. 

Peat.  I33t,  215. 

Peat  l)ogs,  133,  134,  135 ;  theory  of  coal 

formation.  213. 

Pebbles,  river,  137;  wind  cut,  86. 

Peccaries,  fossil,  509,  522.  538. 

Pecopteris,  423»,  432. 

Pectin,  451,  504*. 


Pidiow^s,^^ 

Pelagic  deposili.  176. 

Pelicans,  fossil.  503.  516. 

Pelycypoda,  st€  Bivalves. 

Peneplain,  3iot.  3»9.  S^S.  34»;    Kittar 
tinny.  34a;  Shenandoah,  349. 

Pmiacrimu,  463*.  464. 

PtM/amtriddP,  391. 

Pentamenu,  393,  495. 

Ptntremiies^  419*1 433. 

/^rrvAdrntf ,  509. 

Peridotite,  909. 

Period,  geological.  354. 

Perisphmctiies,  467. 

Perissodactyla,  505. 506, 509. 

Perlite.  197. 

Permian  period,  355,  498t. 

Permo^^rboniferous,  4361. 

Petrifinction,  346, 347. 

Petrography,  194. 

Pkacops,  391,  400.  401*. 

Pkascoiotherium,  473. 

Phcnocrysts,  190. 

Phiiiipsastraa,  40a 

PkUlipsia,  419*.  424,  432. 

Pkoladomya,  466. 

Phonolite,  199!,  284. 

Phosphate  deposits.  13a 

Phragmoceras,  392*.  393.  402. 

Phragmocone  (of  Belcmnites),467. 

Phyllite,  994, 

Phylloceras,  466. 

Phyllograptus,  383*. 

Phyllopoda,  373, 389, 494. 

Phyllotkeca,  437. 

Piedmont  glaciers,  no. 

Pinacoceras,  459. 

Pines,  fossil,  509. 

Pittites,  462. 

Pipes,  89. 

Pirsson,  L.  V.,  909. 

Pisolite,  209. 

Pitchstone,  197. 

Placenticeras^  488. 

Plagioclase,  iTf,  198,  902,  358. 

Plain,  of  marine  denudation,  304;  over- 
wash,  312.  528;  of  subaerial  denuda- 
tion, 310,  319,  323. 

Planorbis,  504*. 

Plants,  Cambrian,  371 ;  Carboniferous, 
418;  Cenoioic.  495 ;  Cretaceous,  485; 
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Devonian,  399 ;  Eocene,  501 ;  Jurassic, 
462;    Mesozoic,  441 ;    Miocene,   515 
Oligocene,     508;      Ordovician,    379 
Palaeozoic,  367;    Permian,  43a,  437 
Pleistocene,  537 ;  Pliocene,  521 ;  Silu- 
rian, 389 ;  Triassic,  448. 

Plateau.  Pourtal^s,  173. 

Plateaus  of  Arizona,  316 ;  of  Utah,  316. 

Platinum,  a66. 

Platte  River,  322. 

Platyceras,  4I9*,  425. 

Piatycrinus,  400,  424. 

Platyostoma,  392»,  393. 

Plaiystropkia,  382. 

Pleistocene  epoch,  355,  525!,  599. 

Plesiosauria,  454,  470, 490, 495. 

PUsiosaurus,  470*. 

PUuracanthus,  426,  434*. 

Pleurotomaria,  382,  423*,  425,  466. 

Pliauchenia,  517. 

Plication,  24a 

Pliocene  epoch,  355, 496,  $1%^, 

Pliosaums,  470. 

Plutonic  rocks,  i89t,  277!. 

Po.  delta  of.  142. 

Pocket  gophers,  fossil,  509. 

Pocono  stage,  409,  41a 

Poibrotherium,  509. 

PofymastodoH,  505. 

Poiysynthetic  twinning,  14. 

Pompeii,  38,  51,  52*. 

Ponderosa  Marls,  475. 

PopoHOceras,  434. 

Poplars,  fossil,  486,  50a,  515.  516. 

Populus,  485. 

Porcelain  clay,  207. 

Porphyritic  texture,  47, 190!,  196. 

Portage  stage,  394. 

Parthtus,  490. 

Pot  holes,  86,  330. 

Potomac  River,  324,  327,  328;   series, 

474t  475. 
Potsdam  epoch,  355,  36r^. 
Potter's  clay,  207. 
Pourtal^s  plateau,  173. 
Pre-Cambrian  ores,  364;   periods,  356; 

rocks.  364. 
Precipitates,  chemical,  208. 
Prehistoric  time,  356. 
Prestwich,  Sir  J.,  59. 
Primary  rocks,  495. 


Prisms,  9*  io». 

Procamehu^  517. 

Product ida,  391,  434. 

Productus,  402,  4i9»,  423»  425, 451. 

Proitus,  391,  424. 

Prc^anosauria,  435. 

Protapirus,  509. 

Proterosaurus,  435. 

Protoceras,  509. 

Protohippus,  517. 

Protoreodon,  506. 

Pseudodiadema,  487.  489*. 

Pseudomorphs,  fossil,  346 ;  mineral,  13 

Pteraspis,  403. 

Pterichtkys,  404*. 

Pttrinea^  401*,  402. 

Pterodon,  508. 

Pterophyllum,  449. 

Pteropod  ooze,  178,  179*. 

Pteropoda.  374,  393. 

Pterosauria,  47  if,  491,  495. 

Pterygotus,  391,  402. 

PtUodus,  493,  505. 

PtychUes,  434. 

PtycMoceras^  489*.  490. 

Pfy&mus,  427, 

Purbeck  stage,  493. 

Puerco  stage,  496,  498,  505. 

Pumice,  197. 

Pumiceous  texture,  189. 

Purpurina,  466. 

Pyramid,  lo*. 

Pyramid  Lake,  151. 

Pyramidal  S3rstem  of  crystals,  9. 

Pyrenees,  515. 

Sprite,  25 ;  auriferous,  266 ;  deposition  of^ 

Pyroclastic  products,  277 ;  rocks,  203. 

Pyrotherium  beds,  523. 

Pyroxene,  i9t,  193,  194,  Z99.  908,  989; 

andesite,  200. 
Pjrroxenite,  202. 
[^thonomorpha,  490, 495. 

Quail,  fossil.  503. 

Quartz,  isf,  193,  194,  196,  198.  201,  266, 
289,  291,  296.  358;  deposition  of,  130; 
conglomerate,  207;  diorite,  200;  por- 
phyry, i98t,  279;  schist,  297;  smoky, 
15;  trachyte,  198. 

Quartzite,  289.  293t. 
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Quaternary  period,  355, 495,  sast. 
Quatlambabergen,  437. 
Quenstedioceras^  463*- 
Quicklime,  99a. 

Rabbits,  fossil.  509. 

Radiolaria,  364;  Jurassic,  469;  Ordovi- 
cian,  379. 

Radiolarian  ooze,  179. 

KadioUtes,  488. 

Rain,  destructive  work  of,  73, 77. 

Rain  prints,  182,  335*,  237. 

Raised  beaches,  67,  533,  534. 

Rancocas  st^ige,  475. 

Range,  mountain,  333. 

Rappahannock  stage,  475. 

Raritan  stage,  475. 

Rays,  467. 

Recession  of  spring-heads,  95. 

Reconstruction  of  rock,  71, 134. 

Recuml)cnt  folds.  339.  240*. 

Red  clay,  abysmal.  180;  mud,  175. 

Rod  River  of  the  North,  321. 

Rot'f  rock,  168. 

Roofs,  barrier,  170;  coral,  166;  fringing, 
170. 

Rcj^imen  of  a  river.  98. 

Rt'j^ular  system  of  crystals,  9. 

Regulares,  450 ;  Cretaceous,  487 ;  Juras- 
sic. 464 ;  Triassic,  450. 

Reindfcr,  fossil,  538. 

R»'lit-f.  73.  307- 

NenwlLif  ia,  402. 

Roptili.i,  Ccnozoic,  495 ;  Cretaceous, 490 ; 

ICoccne,  503 ;  Jurassic,  469 ;  Mesozoic, 

442 ;  Oligocene,  508 ;  PaKtiozoic,  367  ; 

Permian.  435,  Triassic,  453. 
NetfuUnia,  488. 
Reversal  of  streams.  329*. 
Reversed  faults.  252*,  253*,  254*. 
Revived  rivers,  324. 
Rhabdocera.%,  452. 
Rhamphorhynchus,  472*. 
Rhine,  delta  of,  141. 
Rhinoceroses,  froztrn  carcases  of,  345; 

fossil,  505. 506. 509, 5 17, 522 ;  hairy,  538. 
Rhizocarpcii;,  400. 
Khodocfinus,  424, 
Rhombic  system  of  crystals,  10. 
Rhombohedron.  10*. 
Rhone,  delta  of,  142. 


Rhyndiooepluaia,  454. 469. 
Ri^ckoHtiia,  389^  383*.  4Dif  ,  40a,  42S1 

451. 46s- 
Rkymekania,  393^,  393. 

Rhyolite.i97t.  5x8,519. 

RhyoUte  brecda,  903. 

RhyoUte  tuff*,  903. 

Rill  marks,  aa6(*. 

Ripley  stage.  475, 48it. 

Ripple  marks,  334*  335. 

River  deposits,  136;  gravels.  139;  peb- 
bles, 137;  terraces.  139;  water,  loa. 

Rivers,  accidents  to,  33a 

Rivers,  adjustments  of.  331,  396;  ante- 
cedent. 334;  consequent,  391;  destruc^ 
tive  work  of,  96 ;  maturity  of,  331.  333; 
old  age  of.  331.  333;  reconstruction 
by,  136 ;  revived,  334 ;  subsequent,  326; 
superimposed,  335 ;  transportation  by. 
xoo;  youth  of,  331. 

Rdches  moutonn6es,  ixjf,  311,  535. 

Rock  crystal,  15. 

Rock,  destruction  of,  71 ;  reconstruction 
of,  71,  124. 

Rock  salt,  209t,  439, 431. 

Rock  scale.  354. 

Rocking  stones,  86.  156. 

Rocks,  187 ;  acid,  191,  195,  196 ;  itolian. 
305,  217;  aqueous,  205;  argillaceous, 
307 :  basic,  191, 196 ;  eruptive,  189, 374 ; 
igneous,  188,  i95t,  274 ;  intrusive.  377 ; 
massive.  189,214,  318.  374;  metamor^ 
phic.  188,  217, 393t.  359.  36a :  Plutonic, 
i89t,  277 ;  pyroclastic,  191,  aojf;  sedi- 
mentary, 188,  904!;  siliceous.  305; 
stratified,  218;  ultrabasic.  191.  195, 
202t;  unstratified,  2i8,374t;  volcanic, 
189,  274t. 

Rocky  Mountains,  333,  334:  Algonkian 
of.  363;  Carboniferous  of,  409;  Devo- 
nian of,  397;  glaciers  of,  106:  origin 
of,  483 ;  Pleistocene  glaciation  of.  527 ; 
Pliocene  rise  of,  519;  Silurian  of,  388. 

Rodentia,  505,  506,  509,  516.  522.  523. 

Rostrum  (of  Belemnites).  467. 

Rotten  Limestone,  475,  481. 

Rotten  rock,  76 ;  stone.  76. 

Rudisffs,  488. 

Ruminants,  509,  516. 

Running  water,  destructive  effects  of, 
88. 
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Russia,  Cambrian  of.  370;  Carbonifer- 
ous of,  417 ;  Jurassic  of,  461 ;  Permian 
of,  431- 

Sabre-tooth  cats,  508;   tigers,  517, 

538. 
St.  Elias  Alps,  upheaval  of,  520. 

St  Louis  stage.  409,  411. 

St.  Vincent,  volcano  of,  61,  64. 

Salenia,  487. 

Salina  stage,  385. 387t. 

Salix,  504*. 

Salmon,  fossil,  49a 

Salt,  deposition  of,  151. 

Salt  lakes,  148 ;  streams,  loa. 

Salt  Range,  Permian  of,  431. 

Sand,  ao6;  blown,  125:  green,  175;  lake, 
145 ;  river,  136 ;  sea,  164. 

Sand  blast,  natural,  86. 

Sand  grouse,  fossil,  516. 

Sandstone,  ao6t  293,  997;  argillaceous, 
ao6;  felspathic,  906;  micaceous,  906; 
weathering  of,  75. 

Sandstone  dikes,  968*.  969. 

Sandwich  Islands,  volcanoes  of,  39. 

San  Francisco  mountains,  275. 

Sanidine.  I7t.  197,  199. 

Santa  Cruzian  series  or  stage,  523. 

Sarmatian  Sea.  515. 

Saskatchewan  gravels,  530. 

Sassafras,  485,  486*. 

Saurodonts,  490. 

Saxonian  stage,  535. 

Scale,  of  rocks,  354 ;  of  time,  354. 

Scalenohedron.  10*. 

Scandinavia,  changes  of  level  in,  66. 

Scaphites,  489*,  490. 

Sctlidosaurus,  471. 

Schist,  chlorite,  298 ;  graphite,  998 ;  horn- 
blende, 997;  mica,  989,  997;  quartz, 
997 ;  talc,  998. 

Schistose  rocks,  995. 

Schistosity,  960, 99ot. 

Schists,  Archaean,  358 ;  crjrstalline,  997. 

Scklcenbachia,  488. 

Schoharie  stage,  394, 396. 

Scoria.  44t,  45,  51. 

Scoriaceous  texture,  189. 

Scorpions,  fossil,  391,  424. 

Screw  pines,  502. 

Sculpture  of  land,  30a 


Sqrthic  series,  443. 447. 

Sea,  chemical  work  of,  119;  degradation 
by,  304;  deposition  in,  160;  destruc- 
tive work  of,  116;  preservation  of  fos- 
sils in,  345. 

Sea-level,  differences  of,  65. 

Sea-urchins,  see  Echinoidea. 

Seatstone,  413. 

Seaweeds,  Palaeozoic,  367 ;  protection  of 
coast  by,  199. 

Secondary  minerals,  X94. 

Secondary  rocks,  495. 

Secretary  birds,  fossil,  516. 

Sedgwick.  A.,  368,  394. 

Sedimentary  rocks,  188,  9C4t;  joints  of, 
963. 

Sediments,  consolidation  of,  182. 

Seismic  bands.  61.  6a. 

Selachii,  404,  426.  435,  467, 49a 

Selenite,  23. 

Semibituiiiinous  coal,  216. 

Semionotus,  453. 

Septa  (of  cephalopod  shells),  374,  409. 

Septarium,  229. 

Sequoia,  502,  508,  521. 

Sericite,  19. 

Series,  stratigraphical,  354. 

Serpentine,  22r.  90,  295. 

Serpentine  rocks,  202. 

Shale,  908 ;  arenaceous,  908 ;  bituminous, 
908 ;  calcareous.  908 ;  saline,  21a 

Shallow-water  deposits.  164. 

Shaly  Limestone  stage.  385. 

Sharks,  fossil,  404,  426,  435, 467,  490. 

Shasta  series,  475. 

Shear  thrust,  253. 

Sheets,  contemporaneous,  277,  282;  in- 
terbedded,  277, 989 ;  intrusive,  50, 280*, 
281*,  282* ;  lava,  277. 

Shell,  limestone.  171*,  213;  marl,  148, 
2i9t,  sands,  127. 

Shenandoah  peneplain,  342;  River,  398. 

Sheridan  stage,  539. 

Shingle,  907. 

Siberia,  frozen  gravels  of,  345;  Lias  of, 
460;  Triassic  of.  448. 

Sicily.  98 ;  land  connections  of,  538. 

Siderite,  25. 

Sierra  Nevada.  83,  333.  334,  338 ;  glacia^ 
tion  of,  527 ;  origin  of,  459 :  upheavals 
of.  480. 519. 534. 
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Sigiilaria,  4aot,  432.  449- 

Silica,  minerals  composed  of,  14. 

Silicates,  minerals  composed  of,  16. 

Siliceous  oozes,  214 ;  rocks,  205. 

Silicification,  347. 

Sills,  380,  381. 

Silurian  period,  355,  385!. 

Silver,  a6(5. 

Simeto  River,  98. 

Smkhules,  89. 

Sinter,  calcareous,  309 ;  siliceous.  21a 

Sinupalliata,  452. 

Siphonostomata,  466. 

Siphuncle  (of  cephalopod  shells),  374t. 

403. 
Sivatherium,  522. 

Siwalik  Hills,  Pliocene  of,  520. 

Skaptar  Jokul,  eruption  of,  50. 

Slate,  289,  294t,  297;  greywacke,  294; 

weathering  of,  76. 
Slaty  cleavage,  261. 
Slickensides,  244. 
Slope  (of  fault).  243. 
Sloths,  fossil,  522,  523. 
Snakrs,  fossil,  491,  495,  503. 
Snake  River,  56,  57*. 
Snicker's  Gap,  328. 
Snow,  105. 
Snow-line,  104. 
Soapstonc,  22. 
Soda  granite,  198. 
Soda  lakes,  152. 
Soil,  I24t,  2i7t;  depth  of,  77;  formation 

of,  74,  76,  77* ;  preservation  of  fossils 

«n.  344- 
Sonora,  earthquake  of  1887,  63. 

South  America,  Archaean  of.  360;  Cam- 
biian,  370;  Carboniferous,  418;  Cre- 
taceous, 483;  Devonian,  399;  Jurassic, 
460;  Ordovician,  377;  Permian,  437; 
Pleistocene  mammals  of,  538  ;  Silurian, 
389 ;  Tertiary,  522 ;  Triassic,  447,  448. 

Southern  Hemisphere,  Permian  of,  436 ; 
Pleistocene  of,  536. 

Spatangoids,  464. 

Spatter-cone,  44*. 

Specular  iron,  24. 

Sperenberg,  deep  boring  at,  152. 

S|KTm-whalcs,  fossil,  517. 

^pha^um,  133,  135. 

Sphenophyllum,  423*. 


SphemofitrU,  43a.  433^. 
Spiders,  fossil,  367, 424. 
^iri/era,  yj/afi,  393. 40i«.  40a.  4I9»,  423» 

425. 
Spiriferidtx,  391. 

^iriftrina^  465. 

Spitzbergen,  Carboniferous  of,  417,  431 ; 
Devonian,  399 ;  Jurassic,  461 ;  Per- 
mian, 431;  Triassic,  448;  work  of 
frost  in,  83. 

Spongida,  Cambrian,  371;  Carbonifer- 
ous, 421 ;  Cretaceous,  487 ;  Devonian. 
400;  Jurassic,  463;  Ordovician,  379; 
Silurian,  389. 

Spotted  hyaena,  fossil,  539. 

Springs,  93;  chalybeate,  130;  deposits 
by,  127, 130;  fissure,  93*;  hillside,  92*, 
93;  mineral,  95;  thermal,  96. 

Spruces,  fossil,  502. 

Squirrels,  fossil,  509. 

Stage  (stratigraphical),  354. 

Stalactite,  I3it,  309. 

Stalagmite,  131. 

Star-fishes,  Cambrian,  372;  Devonian, 
400;  Jurassic,  464;  Mesozoic,  443; 
Ordovician,  381 ;  Silurian,  390. 

Steatite,  22. 

Stegocephala.  427!,  435.  443,  453. 

Stegosaurus,  491. 

Step  faults,  248,  250*. 

Stephanoceras,  467. 

Stereognathus,  473. 

Stigmana,  420. 

Stomatopoda,  465. 

Stormbergen,  437. 

Strata,  arrangement  of,  330 ;  dislocations 
of,  243;  displacements  of,  330;  hori- 
zontal changes  in,  331 ;  lenticular.  223. 

Stratification,  136,  145,  219!,  223. 

Stratification  planes,  146. 

Stratified  drift.  528 ;  rocks.  218. 

Stratum,  defined,  219. 

Streams,  adjustments  of,  336;  capture  of, 
326 ;  consequent,  321 ;  glacial,  109, 528 ; 
longitudinal,  317;  subsequent,  326; 
transverse,  317. 

Streptelasma,  380. 

Stretch  thrust,  253. 

Striae,  glacial,  iii*  113.  436,  527. 

Strike  (of  strata),  233. 

Strike  faults,  246,  249*. 
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Strike  joints,  964. 

Stringocephalus,  402. 

Stromboli,  36,  47. 

Strombus,  516. 

Strophomena,  382,  383*.  402. 

Structural  geology,  186. 

Siylodon,  493. 

Stylonurus,  391,  402. 

Subaerial  denudation,  307. 

Submarine  volcanoes,  55. 

Submerged  river  channels,  67, 307. 

Sub-Patagonian  stage,  523. 

Subsequent  streams,  326. 

Substage  (stratigraphical) ,  354. 

Subterranean  agencies,  34. 

Sulphur  Bank  Springs,  130. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  53. 

Sun,  effects  of,  in  dynamical  geology,  29 ; 

origin  of,  357. 
Sun-cracks,  i82t,  226t,  227*,  228*. 
Superimposed  drainage,  326 ;  rivers,  325. 
Superposition,  order  of,  in  strata,  221 ,  347t. 
Surface  agencies,  71. 
Susquehanna  River,  324. 
Sutures  (of  cephalopod  shells),  402. 
Swamps,  deposition  in,  133 ;  preservation 

of  fossils  in,  344. 
Swine,  fossil,  509,  517. 
Sycamores,  fossil,  502,  515. 
Syenite,  199;    augite,  199;    mica,  199; 

nepheline,  199. 
Syenite  family,  199. 
Syenite  obsidian,  199. 
Syenitic  gneiss,  296. 
Symmetrical  folds,  237*,  238t,  239*. 
Synclinal  mountains,  3x9,  340;    ridges, 

318,  319 ;  valleys,  318,  319. 
Syncline,  235*. 
Synclinorium,  236*. 
System,  mountain,  333;  stratigraphical, 

354. 
SystemotUm,  505. 

Table  mountains,  313,  332t. 

Tachylyte,  201. 

Taconic  range,  378 ;  system,  333. 

Taniopteris,  449. 

Talc,  22. 

Talc  schist,  298. 

Talus.Sx,  85,  I25t;  blocks,  2x7. 

Tapirs,  fossil,  505,  506, 509,  524,  538. 


Tasmania,  Carboniferous  of,  418. 

Taxites,  462. 

Tejon  series,  496,  498t. 

Teleosaui  us,  470. 

Teleosts,  490. 

TelerpetoH,  454. 

Temperature,  changes  of,  geological  ef> 
fects,  85 ;  of  earth's  interior,  31. 

Tension  joints,  264. 

Tentaculites,  393. 

Terebratella,  488,  489*. 

Terebratu/a,  425,  451,  465,  488,  489». 

TerebratulitUe,  402. 

Terminal  moraine.  Pleistocene,  531. 

Terraces,  lake,  120*,  121 ;  river,  139. 

Terrestrial  deposits,  124. 

Terrigenous  deposits,  174. 

Tertiary  period.  355,  495t. 

Tetrabranchiata,  374t,  402. 

Tetracoralla,  38ot,  441,  450. 

Tetragonal  S3rstem  of  crystals,  9. 

Texture  (of  rocks),  46,  47t,  i89t;  amyg- 
daloidal,  190;  compact,  190;  crypto- 
crystalline,  190;  felsitic,  190,  196; 
fragmental,  190;  glassy,  46,  189,  196; 
granitoid,  190,  196;  microcrystalline, 
190;  porphyritic,  47,  190,  196;  pumi« 
ceous,  189 ;  scoriaceous,  45,  189 ;  ves- 
icular, 189. 

Tkecidium,  451. 

Thecosmiiia,  463. 

Theriodontia,  455. 

Thermal  metamorphism,  991. 

Thermal  springs,  96 ;  waters,  90. 

Theromorpha,  435, 438,  455. 

ThiaodoH,  493. 

Throw  of  &ult,  244;  horizontal,  244; 
stratigraphic,  245. 

Thrust,  252»,  253»,  254»;  break,  253; 
erosion,  253;  shear,  253;  stretch,  253. 

Thrust  fault,  see  Thrust 

Thrusts,  causes  of,  258. 

TkujUes,  462. 

Tidal  erosion,  1x9. 

TierolUes,  452. 

Till,  527. 

Tillodonts.  505,  506. 

Time,  geological,  35a;  classification  o(^ 

354. 
Time  scale,  354. 
Tin.  966. 
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Tirolic  series,  443, 447. 

Titanichtkys,  405. 

Titanotheres,  506, 509. 

TitanotheriMm^  ^os). 

Tombigbee  stage,  475. 

Topography,  301. 

Toronto  stage,  599,  S3ot. 

TorosoMrus,  492. 

Torridon  sandstones,  363. 

Toxaster,  487,  ^^, 

Toxodm^  533*. 

Toxodontia,  523. 

Trackyceras,  4Si*.  452. 

Trachyte,  199;   amphibole,  199;    mica, 

199 ;  pyroxene,  199 ;  quartz,  198. 
Tracla  of  animals,  fossil,  183,  227,  226*. 
Transferred  drainage,  329. 
Transition  rocks,  368. 
Transportation  by  glaciers,  X13 ;  by  rain, 

78 ;  by  rivers,  xoo;  by  wind,  86. 
Transverse  streams,  317,  318;   valleys, 

317. 
Trap,  201. 

Travertine,  I28t,  209t. 

Tremolite,  20. 

Trenton  epoch,  355;  series,  375;  stage, 

375.  376t. 
Triarthrus,  381*,  383*. 

Triassic  period,  355,  443t. 

Triclinic  system  of  crystals,  10. 

Triconodon,  493. 

Trigonia,  463*.  465,  466*. 

Trigonoceras,  426. 

TrigonoUstes,  505. 

Trilobita,  37a;  Cambrian,  372;  Carbo- 
niferous, 424;  Devonian,  400;  Ordo- 
vician,  381 ;  Palaeozoic,  367 ;  Permian, 
43a;  Silurian,  391. 

Trimetric  system  of  crystals,  10. 

Trinity  stage,  475,  476!. 

Trinucleus,  381,  383*. 

Ttochoceras,  392*,  393. 

TrochoUUs,  384. 

Tropics,  glaciers  in,  106. 

Trough  faults,  248. 

Trough,  glacial,  ii2*. 

Tufa,  51 ;  calcareous,  151,  209. 

Tuff.  5it,  52.  203,  297;  andesite,  203; 
basalt,  203 ;  rhyolite,  203. 

Tuffs,  fossils  in,  53. 

Tulip-trees,  fossil,  521. 


Tkrho,  52I*. 

TkrrilUes,  490. 

Turtles,  455. 469, 491. 49S.S03.So8- 

Tuscaloosa  stage,  475. 

Twins  (of  crystals)  14 ;  polysyntbetic,  14. 

Tfc^fcf,  sai* 

Typotheria,  523. 

Uinta  Mountains,  3x4,  325,  334;  Al- 
gonkian  of,  363 ;  Jurassic  ci, 458 ;  origin 

of.  483- 
Uinta  stage,  496, 5o6t. 

UhUacrimu,  4^7, 489I*. 

UimtatheriMm,  506. 

Ultrabasic  rocks,  20a. 

Unconformity,  2i59,  270^.  27i»,  349,  362, 

366, 478, 497. 498. 
Unconformity,  obliteration  of^  363. 
Underclay,  413. 
Underground   waters,  geological   work 

of.  88. 
Undina,  467. 
Undulating  folds,  239. 
Unstratified  rocks,  218,  274t. 
Upper  Barren  Measures,  428.  429. 
Upper  Pentamerus  stage,  385. 
Upper  Productive  stage,  409. 
Upthrow  of  fault,  243. 
Utica  stage,  375,  376t. 

Valley  trains,  528. 

Valleys,  anticlinal,  318 ;  longitudinal,  317 ; 
synclinal,  318 ;  transverse,  317. 

Veins,  igneous,  279;  lead,  267;  metal- 
liferous, 266;  mineral,  247,  265t;  for- 
mation of,  267 ;  sediment-filled,  268. 

Vein  stuff,  266. 

Velocity  of  streams,  97. 

VerUbraria,  437. 

Vertebrata,  Carboniferous,  426;  Creta- 
ceous. 490;  Devonian,  403;  Jurassic, 
467 ;  Mesozoic,  442 ;  Ordovician,  384 ; 
Palaeozoic,  367 ;  Permian,  435 ;  Silu- 
rian, 393 ;  Triassic,  452. 

Vesicular  texture,  189. 

Vesuvius,  37,  38,  43«   55*;   origin  of, 

Vicksburg  stage,  496. 

Volcanic,  activity,  causes  of,  58 ;  agglom- 
erate. 51,  203t;  ashes,  51;  bombs,  51; 
breccia,  51,  203t;  cones,  54. 


Volcaniceruptlons, Algonkian.sfia;  Car- 
baaifctaus,  417:  Cretiueous,  480.  48a : 
Devonian,  399 ;  Eocene.  506 ;  Jurassic, 
459;  Mcsoioic,  483;  Miocene,  513: 
Ordovician,  377;  Permian,  431;  Plio- 
cene, 511),  jao;  Triauic,  445. 

Volcanic,exptasions,38;  gla3S.46;  heal, 
source  of,  58  ;  islands,  55, 56 ;  maletials 
onthesea-boltom.  51;  mud,  176;  neck. 
»74.  »7S* ;  producw,  41.  St^  S3  i  tocks, 
169,  974 ;  steam,  origin  of,  59. 

Volcanoes,  defined,  34 ;  distribution  of. 
34;  inlermillencjr  of,  60;  relalioo  10 
coasl  lines,  36;  relalion  to  mounuin 
chains.  36;  phenomena  o(,  36;  sub- 
mnrine,  55. 
yelaia,  437. 449». 


Waverlj'  Beds.  411. 

Waves,  destructive  work  of,  ii( 

Wealden  stage,  484.  493. 

Weasels,  fossil,  508,  517. 

Weathering  of  rock,  7a. 

Wenlock  limestone,  3B8. 

West  Indies,  511,514. 

Whales,  fossil,  506. 517. 

White  Jura.  4S7. 

While  River  Stage,  496.  sorf- 


Wicl 


a,  430. 


Waackmoceras,  434. 
Wading  birds,  fossil.  49a.  503, 
■■■  ■   lu.  43a.  449. 


(of  Austr 
Willis,  B.,  J56.  34a. 
Willows,  fossil,  486,  soa. 
Wind,  deslrucllve  work  of,  85. 
Wind  drift,  a»5. 
Wind  gap,  3=8, 

Wind  River  substagc,  496, 499, 506, 
Wisconsin  stage.  519.  ssof. 
Wolves,  fossil,  517.  524. 
Woodcock,  fossil,  503. 
Woodpeckers,  fotuil,  516. 


Wor 


Uai 


«,46S- 


Walnuts,  fossil,  50a,  J15. 

Warren  River,  S31. 

Watsaw  subilage.  409. 

Wasatch  Mountains,  331.  338 ;   Algon- 

kian  of,  363;  Jurassic  of.  458:  origin 

of,  483 :  Permian  of,  430 ;  Pleistocene 

uplift  of.  534. 
Wasatch  stage,  496. 499!.  505. 
Washita  sts«e,  475. 

asps,  fossil,  44a.  465- 


51,36,91,96.1 
Vews.  fossil,  joa. 
Youth  of  rivers,  3 


n.37a. 


;r,  delta  of,  (49. 

.  91 ;  National  Park, 

,139.203,514,519. 

1  of  topography,  30a, 


Waler&lls.  3 


Wati 


r-hog.  ftissll.  538. 


Waler-llme  stage,  385,  fijf. 
Water-paning,  3x6. 
Wbtc  pressure,  116, 
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COMMENTS. 

**  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your  new  *  Economic  Geology  of  the  United 
States.'  An  introduction  10  this  subject,  fully  abreast  of  its  recent  progress,  and 
especially  adapted  to  American  studentii  auJ  reavk:r^,  has  been  a  desideratum.  The 
book  is  admirably  suited  for  class  use,  and  I  shall  adopt  it  as  the  text-book  for  instruc- 
tion in  Economic  Geology  in  Colorado  College  It  is  essentially  accurate,  while 
written  in  a  pleasant  and  popular  style,  and  is  one  of  the  few  books  on  practical 
geology  that  the  general  puMic  is  sure  to  pronounce  readable.  The  large  share  of 
attention  given  to  non-met.illic  resources  in  an  especially  valuable  feature  " —  Francis 
W.  Cragin,  Professor  of  Geology^  MiHeralogy^  and  PaleonMogy  at  Colorado 
College. 

"  I  have  examined  Professor  R.  S.  Tarr's  *  Economic  Geology '  with  much 
pleaiture.  It  fills  a  felt  want.  It  will  be  found  not  only  very  helpful  to  students  and 
teachers  by  furnishing  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  science,  but  it  places  within  easy 
reach  of  the  business  man,  the  capitalist,  and  the  statesman,  fresh,  reliable,  and  com- 
plete  statistics  of  our  national  resources.  The  numerous  tables  bringing  out  in  an 
analytic  way  the  comparative  resources  and  productiveness  of  our  country  and  of 
different  states,  are  a  specially  convenient  and  admirable  feature,  llae  work  is  rn 
interesting  demonstration  of  the  great  public  importance  of  the  science  of  geology.'* 
—  Jambs  E.  Todd,  State  Geolo^st^  South  Dakota. 

"  It  is  one  of  those  books  that  is  valuable  for  what  it  omits,  and  for  the  concise 
method  of  presenting  its  data.  The  American  engineer  has  now  the  ability  to  acquire 
the  latest  knowledge  of  the  theories,  locations,  and  statistics  of  the  leading  American 
ore  bodies  at  a  glance.  Were  my  course  one  of  text-books,  I  should  certainly  use  it, 
and  I  have  already  called  the  attention  of  my  students  to  its  value  as  a  book  ol 
leference."  —  Edward  H.  Wiuuams,  Professor  of  Minings  Engineerings  and 
Geology  at  Lehigh  University. 

**  I  have  taken  time  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  work:  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  say  that  it  is  very  satisfactory.  Regarded  simply  as  a  general  treatise 
on  Economic  Geology,  it  is  a  distinct  advance  on  anything  that  we  had  before;  while 
in  its  relations  to  the  Economic  deposits  of  this  country  it  is  almost  a  new  creation 
and  certaiiily  supplies  a  want  long  and  keenly  felt  by  both  teachers  and  general 
students.  Its  appearance  was  most  timely  in  my  case,  and  my  class  in  Economic 
Geology  are  already  using  it  as  a  text-book."  —  Wiluam  O.  Crosby,  Assistant 
Professor  ^ StructnreU and  Economic  Geology  at  the  Massachusetis  InsHhst*  of 
Technology, 
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COMMENTS, 


"  I  regard  Professor  Tarr's  book  as  one  of  the  first  publications  in  this 
country  to  embody  the  new  principles  and  advanced  methods  in  the  study 
of  physical  geography.  ...  It  seems  to  me  eminently  adapted  as  regards 
its  style  and  the  nature  of  the  illustrations  for  the  grade  of  students  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  to  wit,  those  of  high  schools.  Most  of  the  book  is, 
indeed,  written  in  a  style  so  simple  and  plain  that  particularly  the  part  of 
the  work  relating  to  physical  geography  might  well  find  a  place  in  the 
upper  class  of  many  of  the  grammar  schools."  —  J.  B.  WoODWORTH, 
Instructor  in  Geology,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

"  I  have  recommended  the  study  of  Professor  Tarr's  admirable  book  to 
be  required  of  students  entering  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan."  —  Professor  ISRAKL  C.  RUSSELL,  Department  of 
Science,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

"It  is  beyond  question  the  most  thoroughly  scientific  elementary  text« 
book  on  this  important  subject  which  has  yet  appeared."  —  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser, 

"The  subject  is  treated  with  scientific  breadth,  accuracy,  and  fulness, 
and  is  presented  in  an  exceedingly  attractive  manner.  The  style  is  clear, 
forcible,  and  instructive.  In  fact,  the  entire  arrangement  of  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  subject,  with  abundant  illustrations,  most  aptly  and 
beautifully  executed,  explanatory  of,  and  giving  increased  interest  to,  the 
text,  altogether  makes  the  work  a  valuable  contribution  to  science  and  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges."  —  F.  B.  WATSON,  Superim* 
tendent  of  Schools,  Chatham,  Va, 
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COMMENTS. 

**  I  have  received  Professor  Tarr's  Phjrsical  Geography,  and  have  read 
it  with  very  great  pleasure.  It  gives  an  excellent  and  accurate  presentation 
of  the  important  Cicts  relative  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  forces 
acting  upon  it."—  David  S.  Jordan,  Preskdtni  Stanford  UniversUy,  Cal. 

**  Miiex  a  careful  reading,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  most 
excellent  book.  Professor  Tarr  has  given  us  a  book  that  has  long  been 
needed  in  the  preparatory  schools,  not  of  merely  one  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  covering,  and  well  too,  the  entire  subject  of  physical  geography." 
—James  Perrin  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology^  Stanford  Uni" 
versity^  Cal. 

"I  have  reviewed  the  book  very  carefully,  and  it  is  excellent  The 
chapter  on  storms  is  especially  worthy  of  commendation.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  in  every  way  well  adapted  for  use  in 
the  class-room.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  t>eautiful.  The 
list  of  reference  books  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  makes  it  especially  valu- 
able to  teachers  and  students."  —  Edward  H.  McLachlin,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools^  South  Nadley,  Mass, 

**  I  like  the  book  very  much.  It  is  fresh  and  modem  in  style,  and 
presents  the  subject  in  an  attractive  manner.  I  shall  recommend  its 
use  here  next  year."  —  EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD,  Department  of  Biology 
and  Geology^  Drury  College^  Springfield^  Mo. 

**  I  have  found  it  exceedingly  valuable  and  helpful.  In  clear,  orderly 
treatment,  in  the  selection,  character,  and  number  of  illustrations,  in  the 
prominence  given  to  the  physical  features  as  illustrated  in  our  own  coun- 
try, in  the  references  to  the  bibliography  of  the  various  subjects,  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  much  the  best  book  accessible  to  the  American  teacher."  — 
Charles  B.  Scott,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  NY. 

"  Its  simplicity  of  statement,  very  full  treatment  of  all  points  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  lavish  use  of  most  excellent  illustrations,  call  forth  my 
hearty  approval  and  admiration."  —  Charles  F.  King,  Master  Dearborn 
School,  Boston  /highlands,  Mass. 
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